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'All Scripture Is Inspired 
of God and Beneficial " 


§§JfcLL Scripture is inspired of God/' These 
words at 2 Timothy 3:16 identify Gad, 
dLA whose name is Jehovah, as the Author 
and Inspirer of the Holy Scriptures. How satisfy- 
ingly delightful the inspired Scriptures are! What 
an amazing fund of true knowledge they provide! 
They are indeed "the very knowledge of God' 1 2 3 that 
has been sought after and treasured by lovers of 
righteousness in all ages.—Prov, 2:5. 

2 One of these seekers of knowledge was Moses, 
the visible leader and organizer of God's nation of 
Israel, who said that divine instruction was as 
refreshing "as the dew, as gentle rains upon grass 
and as copious showers upon vegetation." Then 
there was David, valiant fighter and upholder of 
Jehovah's name, who prayed: "Instruct me, O Je¬ 
hovah, about your way. I shall walk in your truth/' 
There was peaceful Solomon, builder of one of the 
most glorious structures ever to stand on this 
earth, the house of Jehovah In Jerusalem, who 
evaluated godly wisdom in these words: "Having it 
as gain is better than having silver as gain and 
having it as produce than gold itself. It is more 
precious than corals, and all other delights of yours 
cannot be made equal to it/'—Deut + 32:2: Ps. 
86:11; Prov. 3:14, 15. 

1 Jesus, the Son of God, set the highest value on 
God's word, declaring, "Your word is truth/ To his 
followers he said: "If you remain in my word, you 
are really my disciples, and you will know the 
truth, and the truth will set you free/' (John 17:17; 
8:31, 32) Powerful indeed is this word that Jesus 
received from his Father, It is God's word. After 
his death and resurrection and his ascension to 
Jehovah's own right hand in the heavens, Jesus 
made further revelation of his Father's word, in¬ 
cluding a delightful description of God's blessings 
for mankind in the Paradise earth. Following that, 
God instructed the apostle John: "Write, because 
these words are faithful and true/' All the words of 
the inspired Scriptures are "faithful and true," 

1. How does the Bible identify its Author, and what kind 
of knowledge do the Scriptures provide? 

2 . How did Moses, David, and Solomon evaluate godly 
wisdom? 

3. What value do Jesus and God himself place on the 
divine word? 


bringing immeasurable benefits to those who heed 
them.—Rev. 21:5. 

4 How do these benefits come about? The com¬ 
plete expression of the apostle Paul at 2 Timothy 3: 
16, 17 supplies the answer: "All Scripture is in¬ 
spired of God and beneficial for teaching, for re¬ 
proving, for setting things straight, for disciplin¬ 
ing in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
fully competent, completely equipped for every 
good work." The inspired Scriptures, then, are 
beneficial for teaching right doctrine and right 
conduct, setting things straight in our minds and 
lives, and reproving and disciplining us so that we 
may walk humbly in truth and righteousness. 
By submitting ourselves to the teaching of God's 
Word, we may become "God's fellow workers," 
(1 Cor, 3:9) There is no greater privilege on earth 
today than for one to be busy in God's work as the 
'fully competent and completely equipped man of 
God/ 

FIRM FOUNDATION FOR FAITH 

5 For one to be a fellow worker with God, faith 
is needed. Faith is not to be confused with the 
watered-down credulity that is so prevalent today. 
Many people think that any kind of belief—sectar¬ 
ian. evolutionary, or philosophical—is sufficient. 
However, the man of God must "keep holding the 
pattern of healthful words . . . with the faith and 
love that are in connection with Christ Jesus.” 
{2 Tim. 1:13} His faith must be real and alive, for 
"faith is the assured expectation of things hoped 
for, the evident demonstration of realities though 
not beheld/' It must be grounded in a firm belief in 
God and his rewards for those who please him. 
(Heb. 11:1, 6) This faith is to be obtained only 
through diligent study of God's Word, the Bible. It 
is founded in deep love for the Bible and for the 
God of the Bible, Jehovah, and for his Son, Jesus 
Christ. There is only one such living faith, even as 
there is only one Lord, Jesus Christ, and one God 
and Father of all, Jehovah.—Eph. 4:5, 6. 

e We need to know what God s Word Is and 
where it came from as well as its authority and 

4. For what are the inspired Scriptures beneficial? 

5. What is faith, and how only may it be obtained? 

6. True faith is of what quality? 
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purpose and its power for righteousness. Gaining 
appreciation of its glorious message, we will have 
faith. More over, we shall come to love the Bible 
and its Author so fervently that nothing will ever 
be able to stifle that faith and love. It Is the 
Scriptures, which include the sayings of Jesus 
Christ, that build a firm foundation for faith. True 
faith will be of the kind that will endure test and 
hitter trial, persecution and the materialistic ad¬ 
vances and philosophies of a godless society. It wiLI 
triumph gloriously right through into God's new 
world of righteousness. "This is the conquest that 
has conquered the world, our faith,"—1 John 5:4. 

7 In order to gain and hold on to faith, we need 
to apply ourselves to building love and apprecia¬ 
tion for God's Word, the inspired Scriptures. The 
Scriptures are God's incomparable gift to mankind, 
a storehouse of spiritual treasures whose depth of 
wisdom is unfathomable and whose power for 
enlightening and stimulating to righteousness ex¬ 
ceeds that of all other books ever written As we 
dig down to gain knowledge of God's Word, we will 
be led to exclaim with the apostle Paul: "G the 
depth of God's riches and wisdom and knowledge?" 
To know the inspired Scriptures and their Author 
is to enter into the pathway of eternal joy and 
pleasantness,—Rom. 11:33; Ps. 16:11, 

JEHOVAH—A COMMUNICATING GOD 

8 In speaking of the glory of Jehovah's name, 
David exclaimed: "You are great and are doing 
wondrous Things; you are God, you alone.” (Ps, 
86:10) Jehovah has done many "wondrous things" 
for mankind on earth, and among these is the 
commurticaring of his Word to them. Yes, iebovah 
is a communicating God, a God who lovingly ex¬ 
presses himself for the benefit of his creatures. 
How thankful we should he that our Creator is no 
aloof potentate, shrouded in mysteries and unre¬ 
sponsive to the needs of lovers of righteousness on 
earth! As he will also do in the new world to come, 
Jehovah resides even now with those who exercise 
faith and love toward him, in the relation of a kind 
Father communicating good things to his inquir¬ 
ing children. (Rev, 21:3) Our heavenly Father is 
not Like the demon gods, who must be represented 
by fearsome dumb idols. Gods of metal and stone 
have no fatherly relationship with their benight¬ 
ed worshipers. They can communicate nothing of 
benefit to them. Truly, "those making them will 
become just like them,"—Ps. 135:15-19, 1 Cor. 8: 
4-6. 

3 Jehovah is the "God merciful and gracious, 

7. What rewards come with the finding of Bible wis¬ 
dom? 

8. (a) Why should we be th ankf ul that Jehovah is a 
communicating God? (b) in what way does he contrast 
with the demon gods? 

9. What kind of communication has come from God in 
the realms above? 


slow to anger and abundant in loving-kindness 
and truth." (Ex. 34:6) Out of the abundance of his 
ioving-kindness, he has communicated an abun¬ 
dance of truth to mankind. This is all sound coun¬ 
sel for the guidance of mankind and includes 
prophecy to lighten one's paths to future blessings, 
"For all the things that were written aforetime 
were written for our instruction, that through 
our endurance and through the comfort from the 
Scriptures we might have hope." (Rom. 15:4) Gut 
of the realms above, from heaven itself, has come 
reliable communication to instr uct mankind, who 
are in the realms below.—John 8:23, 

10 Jehovah has never communicated in an un¬ 
known tongue but always in the language of man- 
kind, the living tongue of his faithful witnesses. 
(Acts 2:5-11) To Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and the Hebrew prophets, Jehovah spoke in man¬ 
kind's first language, now known as Hebrew, He¬ 
brew continued to be used for as long as it could be 
understood, even as late as the time of Saul of 
Tarsus, to whom the resurrected Jesus spoke in 
that language, (Acts 26:14) When the Aramaic 
language of the Chaldeans took hold among the 
Israelites in exile, some communications then 
came from God in Aramaic, for the people un¬ 
derstood that language. (Ezra 4:9-6:18; 7:12-26; 
Dan, 2:4b-7:28) Later, when Greek was the inter¬ 
national language and the principal language of 
his witnesses, Jehovah's communications were 
made and preserved in that tongue. The sayings 
preserved in the Bible are Jehovah's communica¬ 
tion, spoken always in a living tongue for the 
benefit of humble, truth-loving men on earth. 

n Jehovah is the Creator of the mind and of the 
speech organs, including the tongue, mouth, and 
throat, which form all the intricacies of speech 
sounds for each of the many systems of language. 
Thus, it may be said that Jehovah is the Former of 
all language. His authority over the language of 
mankind was demonstrated by his miracle per¬ 
formed at the Tower of Babel. (Ex. 4:11; Gen. 11: 
6-9; 10:5; 1 Cor, 13:1) No language is strange to 
Jehovah. Not only did he give man the original 
Hebrew language but, by his creation of the mind 
and the speech organs, he also provided the basis 
for Aramaic and Greek and for all of the some 
3,000 languages now being spoken by mankind, 

THE LANGUAGE OF TRUTH 

]Z Regardless of the system of human language 
used by Jehovah, In all instances he has communi¬ 
cated in the language of truth, not in religious 

10, In what tongues has JehovaJj made communication, 
and why? 

11, Why may it bo said that Jehovah is the Former of all 
language? 

12, 13, (a) How has Jehovah made his comrimnica- 
dons easy to understand? (b) Give examples. 
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mysticisms. It is a language simple and easy to 
understand. (Zeph. 3 9) Earthly man can easily 
understand three-dimensional matters, that is, ob¬ 
jects that have height, breadth, and length and 
that are set in the stream of time, Therefore, 
Jehovah has represented invisible things by using 
typical representations that the mind of man can 
comprehend. As an example, there was the taber¬ 
nacle designed by God and erected by Moses in the 
wilderness. Under inspiration Paul used its three- 
dimensional symbols to explain glorious realities 
that are of heaven itself.—Heb 8:5; 9:9, 

13 Another example: Jehovah, who is spirit, does 
not literally sit on a thronelike chair in heaven. 
However, to ns mere men, bound by visible reali¬ 
ties, God expresses himself by using such a visible 
symbol to convey understanding. When he com¬ 
mences heavenly court proceedings, it is just as 
when a king on earth begins proceedings by taking 
his seat on a throne.—Dan, 7:9-14. 

EASILY TRANSLATED 

Since the Bible has been written in these 
down-to-earth, easily understandable terms, it is 
possible to translate its symbols and actions clearly 
and accurately into most modern-day languages. 
The original power and force of truth are pre¬ 
served in all translations. Simple everyday words, 
such as "horse," "war," "crown," "throne," "hus¬ 
band," 'wife," and "children," communicate accu¬ 
rate thought clearly in every language. This is 
in contrast with human philosophical writings, 
which often do not lend themselves to accurate 
translation. Their complicated expressions and up- 
in- Che-air terminology often cannot be conveyed 
precisely in another tongue, 

15 The Bible's power of expression is far superi¬ 
or, Even when God communicated judgment mes¬ 
sages to nonbelievers, he did not use philosophical 
language but, rather, everyday symbols. This is 
shown at Daniel 4:10-12, Here the kingdom of the 
self-glorifying pagan king was described in some 
detail under the symbol of a tree, and then, by 
means of actions involving this tree, future hap¬ 
penings were accurately foretold. All of this is 
clearly conveyed in translations into other lan¬ 
guages, Jehovah has lovingly made communica¬ 
tions in this way in order that "the true knowledge 
will become abundant," How wonderfully this has 
aided in the understanding of prophecy in this 
"time of the end”!—Dan, 12:4. 

LINE OF COMMUNICATION 

Someone may ask. What has been the means 

14, 15, Why is the Bible, in contrast with human philo¬ 
sophical writings, easily translatable into other tongues? 
Illustrate. 

16. How may Jehovah's channel of communication be 
outlined? 


of communication? This may well be illustrated 
by a modern-day example. Communications lines 
have {1) the unerer, or originator, of the message; 

(2) the transmitter; (3) the medium through 
which the message passes; (4) the receiver, and 
(5) the hearer In telephone communications we 
have (1) the telephone user originating the com¬ 
munication; (2) the telephone transmitter, which 
converts the message into electrical impulses; 

(3) the telephone lines carrying the electrical im¬ 
pulses to the destination; (4) the receiver recon¬ 
verting the message from impulses to sounds; and 
(5) the hearer. Likewise in heaven (1) Jehovah 
God originates his utterances; (2) then his of¬ 
ficial Word, or Spokesman—now known as Jesus 
Christ—often transmits the message; (3) God's 
holy spirit, the active force that is used as the 
medium of communication, carries it earthward; 

(4) God's prophet on earth receives the message; 
and (5) he then publishes it for the benefit of God's 
people. Just as on occasion today a courier may be 
sent to deliver an important message, so Jehovah 
at times chose to use spirit messengers, or angels, 
to carry some communications from the heavens to 
his servants on the earth.—Gal. 3:19; Heb, 2:2. 

PROCESS OF INSPIRATION 

,7 The expression "inspired of God" is translated 
from the Greek theo'pn&u seqs, meaning "God- 
breathed." (See 2 Timothy 3:16, first footnote.) It 
is God's own spirit, his active force, that he has 
'breathed' on faithful men, causing them to com¬ 
pile and write the Sacred Scriptures. This process 
is known as inspiration. The prophets and other 
faithful servants of Jehovah who became subject 
to inspiration had their minds borne along by 
means of this active force. This means that they 
received messages, including pictures of purpose, 
from God and that these became firmly fixed in the 
circuits of their minds, "For prophecy was at no 
time brought by man's will, but men spoke from 
God as they were borne along by holy spirit,” 
—2 Pet, 1:21; John 20:21, 22. 

10 While these men of God were awake and fully 
conscious ot while they were asleep in a dream, his 
spirit firmly implanted the message emanating 
from the divine origin of the line of communica¬ 
tion, Upon receiving the message, the prophet Lad 
the responsibility of relaying it in word form to 
others. When Moses and other faithful prophets 
return in the resurrection, they will no doubt be 
able to confirm the accuracy of the preserved 
records of their writings, for their appreciative 
re-created minds will likely still hold the original 

17 What Greek word is translated inspired of God." 
and how does its meaning help us to understand the 
process of inspiration? 

18, How deeply were the inspired messages impressed 
□n their human receivers? 
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communications clearly in memory. In like man¬ 
ner, the apostle Peter was so deeply impressed by 
the vision of the transfiguration that he could 
write vividly concerning its magnificence more 
than 30 years later.—Matt. 17:1-9; 2 Pet. 1:16-21. 

THE AUTHOR AND HIS FINGER 

19 Human authors have used fingers to write, in 
ancient times by means of a pen or stylus and in 
modern times by means of a pen, typewriter, or 
computer. What has been produced through these 
fingers is said to have been authored by the mind 
of their owner. Did you know that God has a 
finger? This is so, for Jesus spoke of God's spirit as 
His "finger." When Jesus cured a demon-possessed 
man so that he regained his power of speech and 
his sight, religious foes blasphemed the means by 
which Jesus had cured the man. According to 
Matthew, Jesus said to them: "If it is by means of 
God's spirit that I expel the demons, the kingdom 
of God has really overtaken you." (Matt. 12:22, 28) 
Luke adds to our understanding by quoting Jesus 
as saying on a like occasion: "If it is by means of 
God’s finger I expel the demons, the kingdom of 
God has really overtaken you." (Luke 11:20) On an 
earlier occasion, the magic-practicing priests of 
Egypt were forced to admit that the plagues on 
Egypt were an exhibition of Jehovah's superior 
power, acknowledging: "It is the finger of God!" 
—Ex. 8:18, 19. 

20 In harmony with these uses of the word "fin¬ 
ger," it can be appreciated that "God's finger" has 
great power and that this designation well applies 
to his spirit as he used it in the writing of the Bible. 
So the Scriptures inform us that by means of "God's 
finger," he wrote the Ten Commandments on the 
two tablets of stone. (Ex. 31:18; Deut. 9:10) When 
God used men to write the various books of the 
Holy Bible, his symbolic finger, or spirit, was like¬ 
wise the directive force behind the pen of those 
men, God's holy spirit is unseen, but it has been 
active in a marvelous way, with the visible, tangi¬ 
ble result that mankind has received the treasured 
gift of God's Word of truth. His Bible. There is no 
question that the Bible's Author is Jehovah God, 
the heavenly Communicator. 

THE INSPIRED COLLECTION BEGINS 

21 As has been seen, Jehovah "proceeded to give 
Moses two tablets of the Testimony, tablets of 
stone written on by God's finger." (Ex. 31:18) This 
writing comprised the Ten Commandments, and it 
is of interest that, this document officially presents 

19. What is God's "finger," as proved by what scrip¬ 
tures? 

20. How has God's "finger" operated, and with what 
result? 

21. (a) How did the writing of the Scriptures com¬ 
mence? (b) In what way did Jehovah provide for their 
preservation? 


the divine name, Jehovah, eight times. In the same 
year, 1513 B.C.E., Jehovah commanded Moses to 
start making permanent records. So began the 
writing of the Sacred Scriptures. (Ex. 17:14; 34: 
27) God also commanded Moses to construct "the 
ark of the testimony," or "the ark of the covenant," 
a chest of beautiful workmanship in which the 
Israelites were to preserve this most treasured 
communication. (Ex. 25:10-22; 1 Ki. 8:6, 9) The 
design of the Ark, and of the tabernacle that 
housed it, was supplied by Jehovah; and the chief 
artisan and builder, Bezalel, was filled "with the 
spirit of God in wisdom, in understanding and in 
knowledge and in every sort of craftsmanship" in 
order to complete his work according to the divine 
pattern.—Ex. 35:30-35. 

22 In making known his purposes, God "spoke on 
many occasions and in many ways" over a long 
period of time. (Heb. 1:1) The penmen who wrote 
down his Word did so from 1513 B.C.E. to about 
98 C.E., or during about 1,610 years. The one 
Author, Jehovah God, used about 40 of these 
scribes, or human secretaries. All these cowriters 
were Hebrews and thus members of the nation 
"entrusted with the sacred pronouncements of 
God." (Rom. 3:2) Eight of them were Christian 
Jews who knew Jesus either personally or through 
his apostles. The inspired Scriptures written be¬ 
fore their time had borne witness concerning the 
coming of the Messiah, or Christ. (1 Pet. 1:10, 11) 
Although called from many walks of life, these 
earthly Bible writers, from Moses to the apostle 
John, all shared in upholding the sovereignty of 
Jehovah God and proclaiming his purposes in the 
earth. They wrote in Jehovah's name and by the 
power of his spirit.—Jer. 2:2, 4; Ezek. 6:3; 2 Sara. 
23:2; Acts 1:16; Rev. 1:10. 

23 Several of these writers include in their rec¬ 
ords compilations from eyewitness documents 
made by earlier writers, not all of whom were 
inspired. Moses, for example, may have compiled 
parts of Genesis from such eyewitness accounts, as 
Samuel may have done in writing the book of 
Judges. Jeremiah compiled First and Second 
Kings, and Ezra wrote First and Second Chronicles, 
largely in this way. The holy spirit guided these 
compilers in determining which portions of older 
human documents should be incorporated, thus 
authenticating these compilations as being reli¬ 
able. From the time of their compilation forward, 
these extracts from older documents became part 
of the inspired Scriptures.—Gen. 2:4; 5:1; 2 Ki. 
1:18; 2 Chron. 16:11. 

22. (a) Who is the Author of the inspired Scriptures, 
and how long did the writing take? (b) Who were the 
cowriters of the Bible, and what is known about them? 

23. What earlier records did some Bible writers use, and 
how did these become inspired Scripture? 
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In what order did the 66 Bible books come to 
ns? What part of the endless stream of time do 
they cover? After describing the creation of the 
heavens and the earth and the preparation of the 
earth as man's home, the Genesis account takes up 
the beginnings of human history from the creation 
of the first man in 4026 B.C.E. The Sacred Writings 
then narrate important events down until shortly 
after 443 B.C.E. Then, after a gap of more than 400 
years, they pick up the account again In 3 B.C.E., 
taking it on to about 98 C.E. Thus, from a historical 
viewpoint, the Scriptures span a period of 4,123 
years. 

25 The chart on page 12 will assist in the under¬ 
standing of the background of the Bible writers 
and the sequence in which the Bible writings came 
to us. 

THE COMPLETE "BOOK" OF 
DIVINE TRUTH 

20 The Sacred Scriptures, as a collection from 
Genesis to Revelation, form one complete book, 
one complete library, all inspired by the one Su¬ 
preme Author, They should not be divided into 
two parts, so that one part is given less value. The 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures are essential to each other. The latter supple¬ 
ments the former to make the one complete hook 
of divine truth. The 66 Bible books, all together , 
form the one library of the Holy Scriptures.—Rom. 
15:4. 

27 It is a mistake of tradition to divide God's 
written Word into two sections, calling the first 
section, from Genesis to Malachi, the "Old Testa¬ 
ment," and the second section, from Matthew to 
Revelation, the "New Testament " At 2 Corinthians 
3:14 the popular King James Version tells of the 
"reading of the old testament," but here the apostle 
is not referring to the ancient Hebrew Scriptures 
in their entirety, Nor does he mean that the in¬ 
spired Christian writings constitute a "new testa¬ 
ment (covenantThe apostle is speaking of the 
Law covenant, which was recorded by Moses in 
the Pentateuch and which makes up only a part of 
the pre-Christian Scriptures. For this reason he 
says in the next verse, 'when Moses is read," The 
Greek word rendered "testament" in the King 
James Version has uniformly been rendered "cov¬ 
enant" in many modern translations.—Matt, 26: 
28; 2 Cor. 3:6, 14, New World Translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, Revised Standard Version , A mer- 
lean Standard Version. 


24, 25, (5) What period of history is covered in the 
Bible? (b) Point out some interesting facts found in the 
chan on page 12. 

26, In what way are The Scriptures one complete book? 

27. Why are the expressions "Old Testament" and "New 
Testament" misnomers? 


ZB That which has been recorded and preserved 
as the Holy Scriptures is not to be tampered with. 
(Deut. 4:1, 2; Rev. 22:18, IS) The apostle Paul 
writes on this point: "However, even if we or an 
angel out of heaven were to declare to you as good 
news something beyond what we declared to you 
as good news, let him be accursed," (Gal, 1:8; see 
also John 10:35.) All of Jehovah's word of prophe¬ 
cy must he fulfilled in due course. "So my word 
that goes forth from my mouth will prove to be. It 
will not return to me without results, but it will 
certainly do that in which I have delighted, and it 
will have certain, success in that for which I have 
sent it."—Isa. 55:11. 

EXAMINING THE SCRIPTURES 

m In the following pages, the 66 books of the 
Sacred Scriptures are examined in turn. The set¬ 
ting of each book is described, and information is 
given concerning the writer, the time of writing, 
and in some cases the period covered. Proof is also 
presented to show that the book is authentic and 
that it rightly belongs as pan of the inspired 
Scriptures. This proof may be found in the words 
of Jesus Christ or in the inspired writings of other 
servants of God, Very often the authenticity of the 
book is shown by undeniable fulfillments of Bible 
prophecy or by internal evidence from the book 
itself, such as its harmony, honesty, and candor. 
Supporting evidence may be taken from archaeo¬ 
logical finds or reliable secular history. 

30 As the contents of each book are described, 
the endeavor is to make the powerful message of 
the Bible writer stand out in such a way as to instill 
in the heart of the reader a deep love for the 
inspired Scriptures and their Author, Jehovah 
God, and thus to enhance appreciation for the 
living message of God's Word with all its practical¬ 
ness, harmony, and beauty. The contents of the 
book are set out under paragraph subheadings. 
This is for convenience in study and does not mean 
that these are arbitrary subdivisions For the books 
of the Bible, Each book is in itself an entity, mak¬ 
ing a valuable contribution to the understanding of 
the divine purposes 

111 In concluding each book, the discussion points 
out why this portion of the inspired Scriptures is 
'beneficial for teaching, for reproving, for setting 
things straight, for disciplining in righteousness." 
(2 Tim. 3:16) The fulfillments of prophecy, where 
these are indicated by the inspired testimony 
of later Bible writers, are considered. In each 


28, What assurance is given as lo RibJe prophecies? 

£9. In this book, as each Bible boob is examined in turn, 
what introductory information is provided? 

30. In what way are The contents of each Bible book 
presented? 

3L ta) What information is presented to show why 
each book is beneficial? fb) What glorious theme is kept 
to the fore throughout the discussions of Bible books? 
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instance, the book's contribution to developing the 
overall theme of the Bible is shown. The Bible is no 
myth. It contains the only living message for man¬ 
kind. From the first book, Genesis, to the last book, 
Revelation, the inspired Scriptures testify to the 
purpose of the Creator of the universe, Jehovah 
God, to sanctify his name by the Kingdom ruled by 
his Seed. Therein lies the glorious hope for all 
lovers of righteousness.—Man. 12:18, 21. 

3? - After considering the 66 Bible books them¬ 
selves, we devote some space to giving background 
information on the Bible. This includes studies on 
the geography of the Promised Land, the timing of 
the events of the Bible, Bible translations, archae¬ 
ological and other supporting evidences of the 
authenticity of the Bible, and proof of the Bible 
catalog. Other valuable information and tables also 

32. What information is provided to heighten apprecia¬ 
tion for the Bible? 


appear in this section. All of this is designed to 
heighten appreciation for the Bible as the most 
practical and beneficial book on earth today. 

33 The divine Author has spoken to mankind at 
great length. He has shown great depth of love and 
fatherly interest in what he has done for his chil¬ 
dren on earth. What a remarkable collection of 
inspired documents he has provided for us in the 
Holy Scriptures! Truly, these form a treasure be¬ 
yond compare, an extensive library of 'divinely 
breathed' information, far exceeding in wealth 
and in scope the writings of mere men. Devotion to 
the study of God's Word will not become "weari¬ 
some to the flesh/’ but, rather, it will bring eternal 
benefits to those knowing "the saying of Jehovah 
[that] endures forever."—Eccl. 12:12; 1 Pet. 1: 
24, 25. 

33. How might the Bible be described, and of what 
benefit is a study of it? 


THE BIBLE'S INSPIRED PENMEN AND THEIR WRITINGS 

(In Date Order) 


Order Writers Occupations Writings Completed 


1. 

Moses 

Scholar, shepherd, 
prophet, leader 

1473 B.C.E. 

2 

Joshua 

Leader 

c. 1450 B.C.E. 

3. 

Samuel 

Lovite, prophet 

before 

c 1080 B.C.E. 

4. 

Gad 

Prophet 

C. 1040 B.C.E. 

5. 

Nathan 

Prophet 

c. 1040 B.C.E. 

6 . 

7. 

David 

Sons of Korah 

King, shepherd, musician 

1037 B C E 

8 

Asaph 

Singer 


9. 

Heman 

Wise man 


10. 

Ethan 

Wise man 


11. 

12. 

Solomon 

Agur 

King, builder, wise man 

C. 1000 B.C.E. 

13. 

Lemuel 

King 


14. 

Jonah 

Prophet 

c. 844 B.C.E. 

15. 

Joe) 

Prophet 

c. 820 B.C.E (?) 

16. 

Amos 

Herdsman, prophet 

c. 804 B.C.E. 

17 

Hosea 

Prophet 

after 745 B.C.E. 

18. 

Isaiah 

Prophet 

after 732 B C E. 

19. 

Micah 

FTophet 

before 717 B.C.E. 

20. 

Zephaniah 

Prince, prophet 

before 648 B.C.E. 

21. 

Nahum 

Prophet 

before 632 B.C.E. 

22. 

Habakkuk 

Prophet 

c. 628 B.C.E.(?) 

23. 

Obadiah 

Prophet 

c. 607 B.C.E. 

24. 

Ezekiel 

Priest, prophet 

c. 591 B.C.E. 

25. 

Jeremiah 

Priest, prophet 

580 B.C.E. 

26 

Daniel 

Prince, ruler, prophet 

c. 536 B.C.E 

27 

Haggai 

Prophet 

520 B.C.E. 

28. 

Zechariah 

Prophet 

518 B.C.E. 

29. 

Mordecai 

Prime minister 

c. 475 B C E. 

30. 

Ezra 

Priest, copyist, 
administrator 

c. 460 B.C.E. 

31. 

Nehemiah 

Court official, governor 

after 443 B.C.E. 

32. 

Malachi 

Prophet 

after 443 B C.E. 

33. 

Matthew 

Tax collector, apostle 

c. 41 C.E 

34 

Luke 

Physician, missionary 

c. 56-58 C.E. 

35. 

James 

Overseer 
(brother of Jesus) 

before 62 C.E. 

36. 

Mark 

Missionary 

c. 60-65 C.E. 

37. 

Peter 

Fisherman, apostle 

c. 64 C E. 

38. 

Paul 

Missionary, apostle, 
tentmaker 

c 65 C.E 

39. 

Jude 

Disciple (brother of Jesus) 

c. 65 C.E 

40. 

John 

Fisherman, apostle 

c. 98 C E. 


Writings 

Genesis, Exodus; Leviticus; Job, Numbers, 

Deuteronomy: Psalm 90 (possibly also 91) 

Joshua 

Judges; Ruth; part of First Samuel 

Part of First Samuel; Second Samuel (both with Nathan) 

See above (with Gad) 

Many of the Psalms 
Some of the Psalms 
Some of the Psalms 
Psalm 88 
Psalm 89 

Most of Proverbs: The Song of Solomon: Ecclesiastes: Psalm 127 

Proverbs chapter 30 

Proverbs chapter 31 

Jonah 

Joel 

Amos 

Hosea 

Isaiah 

Micah 

Zephaniah 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 

Obadiah 

Ezekiel 

First and Second Kings; Jeremiah; Lamentations 

Daniel 

Haggai 

Zecharioh 

Esther 

First and Second Chronicles: Ezra 

Nehemiah 
Malachi 
Matthew 
Luke; Acts 
James 

Mark 

First and Second Peter 

First and Second Thessalomans; Galatians; First and Second 
Corinthians; Romans; Ephesians; Philippians: Colossians; 
Philemon; Hebrews; First and Second Timothy; Titus 
Jude 

Revelation; John: First. Second, and Third John 



Bible 


Writer: Moses 

Book I 


Number JL 


Place Written: Wilderness 

Gei 

nesis 

Wri ring Completed: 1 5 13 B. C. E. 

Time Covered: "In the begin¬ 
ning" to 1657 BX-E, 


I MAGINE picking up a book of only 50 short 
chapters and finding in the first page or two 
the only accurate account of the earliest histo¬ 
ry of man and a record showing the relationship of 
man to God, his Creator, as well as to the earth 
with its myriads of creatures! In those few pages, 
you gain, too, a deep insight into God's purpose in 
putting man on earth. Reading a little farther, you 
discover why man dies and the reason for his 
present troubled condition, and you are enlight¬ 
ened regarding the real basis for faith and for 
hope, even regarding identifying God's instrument 
for deliverance—the Seed of promise. The remark- 
able book that contains all these things is Genesis, 
the first of the 66 books of the Bible, 

2 “Genesis” means "Origin; Birth," the name be¬ 
ing taken from the Greek Septuagint translation of 
the book. In the Hebrew manuscripts, the title is 
the opening word, Bare shith 1 "in the beginning' 1 2 3 4 
(Greek, en ar khei'). Genesis is the first book of the 
Pentateuch (an Anglicized Greek word meaning 
"five rolls" or "fivefold volume”). Evidently this 
was originally one book called the Torah (Law) or 
"the book of the law of Moses” but was later 
divided into the five rolls for easier handling, 
—Josh. 23:6; Ezra 6:18. 

3 Jehovah God is the Author of the Bible, but he 
inspired Moses to write the book of Genesis. From 
where did Moses get the information he recorded 
in Genesis? Some could have been received direct¬ 
ly by divine revelation and some, under the direc¬ 
tion of holy spirit, through oral transmission. It is 
also possible that Moses possessed written docu¬ 
ments preserved by his forefathers as precious, 
valuable records of the origins of mankind.* 

4 It was possibly in the wilderness of Sinai in 

' Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 919-20; Vof 2, 
page 1212. 

1, What sr© some of the vital topics covered in Genesis? 

2. What is the meaning of the name Genesis, and of 
what is it the first part? 

3. (a) Who is the Author of Genesis, but who wrote it? 
(b) How may Moses have obtained the information he 
included in Genesis? 

4, (a) Where and when did Moses complete his writ¬ 
ing? (b) How could Moses have obtained the material he 
incorporated in the Iasi part of Genesis? 


1513 B.CE. that Moses, under inspiration, com¬ 
pleted his writing. (2 Tim, 3:16; John 5:39, 46, 47) 
Where did Moses obtain the information for the 
last part of Genesis? Since his great-grandfather 
Levi was the half brother of Joseph, these details 
would be accurately known within his own family. 
Levi's life may even have overlapped that of 
Moses' father, Amram. Further, Jehovah's spirit 
would again assure the correct recording of this 
portion of the Scriptures.—Ex, 6:16, IS, 20; Num, 
26:59. 

b There is no question as to who wrote Genesis. 
"The book of the law of Moses" and similar refer¬ 
ences to the first five books of the Bible, of which 
Genesis is one, are to be found often from The time 
of Moses' successor, Joshua, onward. In fact, there 
are some 200 references to Moses in 27 of the later 
Bible books* Moses' writership has never been 
questioned by the Jews, The Christian Greek 
Scriptures make frequent mention of Moses as the 
writer of "the law," the crowning testimony being 
that of Jesus Christ, Moses wrote at Jehovah's 
direct command and under His inspiration.—Ex. 
17:14; 34:27; Josh. 8:31; Dan. 9:13; Luke 24: 
27,44, 

Some skeptics have asked, But how were Mo¬ 
ses and his predecessors able to write? Was not 
writing a later human development? Writing evi¬ 
dently had its start early in human history, per¬ 
haps before the Deluge of Noah's day, which oc¬ 
curred in 2370 B.C.E. Is there any evidence of 
man's early ability to write? While it is true that 
archaeologists have assigned dates earlier than 
2370 B,C,E, to certain clay tablets that they have 
excavated, such dates are merely conjectural. 
However, it should be noted that the Bible clearly 
shows that the building of cities, the development 
of musical instruments, and the forging of metal 
tools had their start long before the Deluge, (Gen. 
4:17, 21, 22) Reasonably, then, men would have 
had Little difficulty in developing a method of 
writing. 

5. What internal Bible evidence proves Moses’ writer- 
ship? 

6. What suggests that writing had its start early in 
human history? 
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7 In many other respects. Genesis has proved to 
be amazingly consistent with proved facts. It is 
only Genesis that gives a true and factual account 
of the Flood and its survivors, though accounts of a 
deluge and survival by humans (in many cases as a 
result of being preserved in a vessel) are found in 
the legends of many branches of the human fami¬ 
ly. The Genesis account also locates the beginnings 
of the dwellings of the different branches of man¬ 
kind, stemming from the three sons of Noah 
—Shem, Ham, and Japheth.* Says Dr. Melvin 
G. Kyle, of Xenia Theological Seminary, Missouri, 
U.S.A.: "That from a central point, somewhere in 
Mesopotamia, the Hamitic branch of the race mi¬ 
grated to the south-west, the Japhetic branch to 
the north-west, and the Semitic branch 'eastward' 
toward the 'land of Shinar' is indisputable."* 

8 The authenticity of Genesis as part of the 
divine record is shown also by its internal harmo¬ 
ny, as well as by its complete agreement with the 
remainder of the inspired Scriptures. Its candor 
reflects a writer who feared Jehovah and loved 
truth and who unhesitatingly wrote of the sins of 
both the nation and those prominent in Israel. 
Above all, the unswerving accuracy with which its 
prophecies have come to fulfillment, as will be 
shown toward the end of this chapter, marks Gen¬ 
esis as an outstanding example of a writing in¬ 
spired by Jehovah God.—Gen. 9:20-23; 37:18-35; 
Gal. 3:8, 16. 

CONTENTS OF GENESIS 

9 Creation of the heavens and the earth, and 
the preparation of the earth for human habita¬ 
tion (1:1-2:25). Reaching back evidently through 
billions of years of time. Genesis opens with im¬ 
pressive simplicity: "In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth." Significantly, this 
opening sentence identifies God as the Creator and 
his material creation as the heavens and the earth. 
In majestic, well-chosen words, the first chapter 
continues on to give a general account of the 
creative work relative to the earth. This is accom¬ 
plished in six time periods called days, each begin¬ 
ning with an evening, when the creative work for 
that period is undefined, and ending in the bright¬ 
ness of a morning, as the glory of the creative work 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 328-9. 

* Biblical History in the Light of Archaeological Discov¬ 
ery, 1934, D. E. Hart-Davies, page 5. 


7. What secular evidence is there of a global deluge and 
of three branches to the human race, as described in the 
Bible account? 

8. What other types of evidence testify to the authentic¬ 
ity of Genesis? 

9. (a) What is related in the opening chapter of Genesis 
concerning creation by God? (b) What added details does 
the second chapter give concerning man? 


becomes clearly manifest. On successive "days" 
appear the light; the expanse of the atmosphere; 
dry land and vegetation; the luminaries to divide 
day and night; fish and fowl; and land animals and 
finally man. God here makes known his law gov¬ 
erning kinds, the impassable barrier making it 
impossible for one kind to evolve into another. 
Having made man in His own image, God an¬ 
nounces His threefold purpose for man on earth: to 
fill it with righteous offspring, to subdue it, and to 
have in subjection the animal creation. The sev¬ 
enth "day" is blessed and pronounced sacred by 
Jehovah, who now proceeds 'to rest from all his 
work that he has made.' The account next gives a 
close-up, or magnified view, of God's creative work 
as regards man. It describes the garden of Eden 
and its location, states God's law of the forbidden 
tree, relates Adam's naming of the animals, and 
then gives the account of Jehovah's arranging the 
first marriage by forming a wife from Adam's own 
body and bringing her to Adam. 

10 Sin and death enter the world; "seed" fore¬ 
told as deliverer (3:1-5:5). The woman eats the 
forbidden fruit and persuades her husband to join 
her in rebellion, and so Eden becomes defiled 
through disobedience. God immediately points to 
the means by which his purpose will be accom¬ 
plished: "And Jehovah God proceeded to say to the 
serpent [Satan, the invisible instigator of the rebel¬ 
lion]: '.. . And 1 shall put enmity between you and 
the woman and between your seed and her seed. 
He will bruise you in the head and you will bruise 
him in the heel.'" (3:14, 15) Man is expelled from 
the garden, to live in pain and sweatful toil among 
thorns and thistles. Finally, he must die and return 
to the ground from which he had been taken. Only 
his offspring may hope in the promised Seed. 

11 The ravages of sin continue outside Eden. 
Cain, the first man-child born, becomes the mur¬ 
derer of his brother Abel, a faithful servant of 
Jehovah. Jehovah banishes Cain to the land of 
Fugitiveness, where he brings forth offspring later 
wiped out by the Deluge. Adam now has another 
son, Seth, who becomes father to Enosh; at this 
time men begin to call on the name of Jehovah in 
hypocrisy. Adam dies at 930 years of age. 

12 Wicked men and angels ruin the earth; God 
brings the Deluge (5:6-11:9). The genealogy 
through Seth is here given. Outstanding among 
these descendants of Seth is Enoch, who sanctifies 
Jehovah's name by "walking with the true God." 

10. How does Genesis explain the origin of sin and 
death, and what important purpose is here made 
known? 

11. How do the ravages of sin continue outside Eden? 

12. How does the earth come to be ruined in the days of 
Noah? 
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(5:22) The next man of notable faith is Enoch's 
great-grandson Noah, born 1,056 years after 
Adam's creation. During this time something oc¬ 
curs to increase the violence in the earth, Angels of 
God Forsake their heavenly habitation to marry the 
good-looking daughters of men. This unautho¬ 
rized cohabitation produces a hybrid race of giants 
known as the Nephilim (meaning "Fellers"), who 
make a name, not for God, but for themselves. 
Jehovah therefore announces to Noah that He is 
going to wipe out man and beast because of the 
continuing badness of mankind. Only Noah finds 
favor with Jehovah. 

13 Noah becomes father to Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth. As violence and ruination continue in the 
earth, Jehovah reveals to Noah that He is about to 
sanctify His name by means of a great flood, and 
He commands Noah to build an ark of preserva¬ 
tion, giving him detailed building plans. Noah 
promptly obeys and gathers his family of eight 
persons, together with beasts and birds; then, in 
the 600th year of his life (2370 B.C.EJ, the Flood 
begins. The downpour continues for 40 days, until 
even the tall mountains are covered by as much as 
15 cubits (c, 22 ft) of water. When, after one year, 
Noah is finally able to lead his family out of the 
ark, his first act is to offer a great sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to Jehovah. 

]4 Jehovah now blesses Noah and his family and 
commands them to fill the earth with their off¬ 
spring God's decree gives permission to eat meat 
but demands abstinence from blood, which is the 
soui, or life, of the flesh, and requires the execution 
of a murderer. God's covenant nevermore to bring 
a deluge upon the earth is confirmed by the ap¬ 
pearance of the rainbow in the heavens. Later, 
4am shows disrespect for Jehovah's prophet Noah. 
Learning of this, Noah curses Ham's son Canaan, 
but he adds a blessing showing that Shem will be 
specially favored and that Japheth also will be 
blessed. Noah dies at 950 years of age. 

Noah's three sons carry out God's command to 
multiply, producing 70 families, the progenitors 
of the present human race. Nimrod, grandson of 
Ham, is not counted in, evidently because he be¬ 
comes "a mighty hunter in opposition to Jehovah." 
(10:9) He sets up a kingdom and starts to build 
cities. At this time all the earth has one language. 
Instead of scattering over the earth to populate 
and cultivate it, men decide to build a city and a 
tower with its top in the heavens so that they can 

13 How does Jehovah now sanctify his name? 

14, What does Jehovah now command and covenant, 
and what events fill out Noah's life? 

15, How do men attempt to make a celebrated name for 
themselves, and how does Jehovah thwart their inten¬ 
tion? 


make a celebrated name for themselves. However, 
Jehovah thwarts their intention by confusing their 
language, and so scatters them. The city is called 
Babel (meaning 'Confusion"), 

God's dealings with Abraham (11:10-25:26). 
The important line of descent from Shem to To¬ 
rah's son Abram is traced, supplying also the 
chronological links. Instead of seeking a name for 
himself, Abram exercises faith in God. He leaves 
the Chaldean city of Ur at God's command and, at 
75 years of age, crosses the Euphrates on his way 
to the land of Canaan, calling on the name of 
Jehovah. Because of his faith and obedience, he 
comes to be called "Jehovah's friend [lover]," and 
God establishes his covenant with him. (Jas. 2:23; 
2 Chron. 20:7; Isa, 41:8) God proteas Abram and 
his wife during a brief stay in Egypt. Back in 
Canaan, Abram shows his generosity and peace¬ 
ableness by allowing his nephew and fellow wor¬ 
shiper, Lot, to select the best part of the land. 
Later, he rescues Lot from four kings who have 
captured him. Then, returning from the fight, 
Abram meets Melchizedek, king of Salem, who as 
priest of God blesses Abram, and to whom Abram 
pays tithes, 

17 God later appears to Abram, announcing that 
He is Abram's shield and enlarging on the cove¬ 
nant promise by revealing that Abram's seed will 
become as the stars of heaven for number, Abram 
is told that his seed will suffer affliction for 400 
years but will be delivered by God, with judgment 
upon the afflicting nation. When Abram is 85 years 
old, Sarai his wife, still childless, gives him her 
Egyptian maidservant Hagar that he may have a 
child by her. ishmael is born and is viewed as the 
possible heir. However, Jehovah purposes dif¬ 
ferently. When Abram is 99 years old, Jehovah 
changes his name to Abraham, changes Sarai's 
name to Sarah, and promises that Sarah will bear a 
son. The covenant of circumcision is given to Abra¬ 
ham, and he immediately has his household cir¬ 
cumcised, 

153 God now announces to His friend Abraham 
His determination to destroy Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah because of their heavy sin. Angels of Jehovah 
warn Lot and help him to flee from Sodom with h is 
wife and two daughters. However, his wife, lin¬ 
gering to look at the things behind, becomes a 
pillar of salt. In order to procure offspring. Lot's 
daughters get their father intoxicated with wine, 
and through intercourse with him, they bear two 

16, (a) Why is the genealogy of Shem important? 
(b) How does Abram come to be called “Jehovah's 
friend," and what blessings does he receive? 

17, How does God enlarge hfs covenant, and what is 
revealed concerning Abram's seed? 

18, What noteworthy happenings climax Lot's life? 
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sons, who become the fathers of the nations of 
Moab and Ammon. 

19 God protects Sarah from contamination by 
Abimelech of the Philistines. The promised heir, 
Isaac, is born when Abraham is 100 years old and 
Sarah about 90. Some five years after this, the 
19-year-old Ishmael pokes fun at Isaac, the heir, 
resulting in the dismissal of Hagar and Ishmael, 
with God's approval. Some years later, God tests 
Abraham by commanding him to sacrifice his son 
Isaac on one of the mountains of Moriah. Abra¬ 
ham's great faith in Jehovah does not waver. He 
attempts to offer up his son and heir but is stopped 
by Jehovah, who provides a ram as a substitute 
sacrifice. Jehovah again confirms His promise to 
Abraham, saying that He will multiply Abraham's 
seed like the stars of heaven and the grains of sand 
that are on the seashore. He shows that this seed 
will take possession of the gate of his enemies and 
that all nations of the earth will certainly bless 
themselves by means of the Seed. 

20 Sarah dies at the age of 127 and is buried in a 
field that Abraham buys from the sons of Heth. 
Abraham now sends his chief household servant to 
obtain a wife for Isaac from the country of his 
relatives. Jehovah guides the servant to the fami¬ 
ly of Nahor's son Bethuel, and arrangements are 
made for Rebekah to return with him. Rebekah 
goes willingly, with her family's blessing, and 
becomes the bride of Isaac. Abraham, on his part, 
takes another wife, Keturah, who bears him six 
sons. However, he gives these gifts and sends 
them away and makes Isaac his sole heir. Then, at 
the age of 175, Abraham dies. 

21 As Jehovah had foretold, Isaac's half brother 
Ishmael becomes the head of a great nation, found¬ 
ed upon his 12 chieftain-sons. For 20 years Rebek¬ 
ah remains barren, but Isaac keeps on entreating 
Jehovah, and she gives birth to twins, Esau and 
Jacob, of whom Jehovah had told her the older 
would serve the younger. Isaac is now 60 years 
old. 

22 Jacob and his 12 sons (25:27-37:1). Esau 
becomes a lover of hunting. Failing to appreciate 
the covenant with Abraham, he returns from the 
hunt one day and sells his birthright to Jacob for a 
mere swallow of stew. He also marries two Hittite 
women (and later an Ishmaelite), who become a 
source of bitterness to his parents. With his moth¬ 
er's assistance, Jacob disguises himself as Esau in 

19. What test does Abraham meet successfully in con¬ 
nection with the Seed, and what does Jehovah further 
reveal in confirming His promise? 

20. What care does Abraham exercise in providing Isaac 
with a wife, and how is Isaac made sole heir? 

21. How do Isaac and Rebekah come to have twin sons? 

22. How do Esau and Jacob view the covenant with 
Abraham, and with what results? 


order to obtain the firstborn's blessing. Esau, who 
had not revealed to Isaac that he had sold the 
birthright, now plans to kill Jacob when he learns 
of what Jacob has done, so Rebekah advises that 
Jacob flee to Haran to her brother Laban. Before 
Jacob leaves, Isaac blesses him again and instructs 
him to take as a wife, not a pagan, but someone 
from his mother's household. At Bethel, on his way 
to Haran, in a dream he sees Jehovah, who re¬ 
assures him and confirms the covenant promise 
toward him. 

23 At Haran, Jacob works for Laban, marrying 
his two daughters, Leah and Rachel. Though this 
polygamous marriage is brought on him by a trick 
of Laban, God blesses it by giving Jacob 12 sons 
and a daughter through the wives and their two 
maidservants, Zilpah and Bilhah. God sees to it 
that the flocks of Jacob increase greatly and then 
instructs him to return to the land of his forefa¬ 
thers. He is pursued by Laban, but they make 
a covenant at the place called Galeed and The 
Watchtower (Hebrew, ham-Mitspah'). Resuming 
the journey, Jacob is reassured by angels and 
grapples at night with an angel, who finally bless¬ 
es him and changes his name from Jacob to Israel. 
Jacob peacefully negotiates a meeting with Esau 
and travels on to Shechem. Here his daughter, 
Dinah, is violated by the Hivite chieftain's son. Her 
brothers Simeon and Levi take revenge by slaugh¬ 
tering the men of Shechem. This displeases Jacob 
because it gives him, as a representative of Jeho¬ 
vah, a bad name in the land. God tells him to go to 
Bethel to make an altar there. On the trek out of 
Bethel, Rachel dies while bearing to Jacob his 12th 
son, Benjamin. Reuben violates Rachel's maidser¬ 
vant, Bilhah, the mother of two of Jacob's sons, and 
for this he forfeits the birthright. Soon afterward 
Isaac dies, at 180 years of age, and Esau and Jacob 
bury him. 

24 Esau and his household move to the moun¬ 
tainous region of Seir, the accumulated wealth of 
Esau and Jacob being too great to permit their 
dwelling together any longer. The lists of Esau's 
offspring as well as the sheiks and the kings of 
Edom are given. Jacob continues dwelling in Ca¬ 
naan. 

25 To Egypt for the preservation of life (37: 
2-50:26). Because of Jehovah's favor and some 
dreams that he causes Joseph to have, the older 
brothers come to hate Joseph. They scheme to kill 
him but instead sell him to some passing Ishmael¬ 
ite merchants. Dipping Joseph's striped garment 

23. (a) How does Jacob come to have 12 sons? (b) How 
does Reuben forfeit the birthright? 

24. Why do Esau and his household move to the moun¬ 
tainous region of Seir? 

25. What events lead to Joseph’s becoming a slave in 
Egypt? 
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in the blood of a goat, they present it to Jacob as 
evidence that the young lad of 17 has been killed 
by a wild beast. Joseph is taken to Egypt and sold 
to Potiphar, the chief of Pharaoh's bodyguard, 

26 Chapter 38 digresses momentarily to give the 
account of the birth of Perez to Tamar, who, by 
strategy, causes Judah her father-in-law to per¬ 
form the marriage due toward her that should 
have been performed by his son. This account 
again underlines the extreme care with which the 
Scriptures record each development leading to the 
production of the Seed of promise, Judah's son 
Perez becomes one of the ancestors of Jesus, 
—Luke 3:23, 33. 

27 Meanwhile, Jehovah blesses Joseph in Egypt, 
and Joseph becomes great in Potiphar's household. 
However, difficulty pursues him when he refuses 
to reproach God's name by fornication with Poti¬ 
phar' s wife, so he is falsely accused and thrown 
into prison. There he is used by Jehovah in inter¬ 
preting the dreams of two fellow prisoners, Pha¬ 
raoh's cupbearer and bis baker. Later, when 
Pharaoh has a dream that greatly worries him, 
Joseph's ability is called to his attention, so that he 
is quickly brought to Pharaoh from his prison hole. 
Giving the credit to God, Joseph interprets the 
dream as forecasting seven years of plenty, to be 
followed by seven years of famine. Pharaoh recog¬ 
nizes "the spirit of God" upon Joseph and appoints 
him prime minister to handle the situation, {Gen. 
41:38) Now 30 years of age, Joseph administers 
wisely by storing up foodstuffs during the seven 
years of plenty. Then during the worldwide fam¬ 
ine that follows, he sells the grain to the people of 
Egypt and of other nations who come to Egypt for 
food, 

28 Eventually Jacob sends his ten older sons to 
Egypt for grain. Joseph recognizes them, but they 
do not recognize him. Holding Simeon as hostage, 
he demands that they bring their youngest brother 
back with them on the next trip for grain. When 
the nine sons return with Benjamin, Joseph re¬ 
veals himself, expresses forgiveness toward the 
ten guilty ones, and instructs them to get Jacob 
and move to Egypt for their welfare during the 
famine. Accordingly, Jacob, with 66 of his off¬ 
spring, moves down to Egypt. Pharaoh gives them 
the best of the land, the land of Goshen, in which 
to dwell 

29 As Jacob draws close to death, he blesses 

26. Why is the account of Perez' birth important? 

27. How does Joseph become prime minister of Egypt? 

28. What events surround the moving of Jacob's house¬ 
hold to Egypt? 

29. What important series of prophecies does Jacob 
make on his deathbed? 


Ephraim and Manasseh, the sons of Joseph, and 
then calls his own 12 sons together to tell them 
what will happen to them 'in the final part of the 
days." (49:1) Be now gives in detail a series of 
prophecies, all of which have since come to re¬ 
markable fulfillment/ Here he foretells that the 
scepter of rulership will remain in the tribe of 
Judah until the coming of Shiloh (meaning "He 
Whose It Is: He to Whom It Belongs"), the prom¬ 
ised Seed. After thus blessing the heads of the 
12 tribes and giving commands concerning his 
own future burial in the Land of Promise, Jacob 
dies at the age of 147 years. Joseph continues to 
care for his brothers and their households until his 
own death at 110 years of age, at which time he 
expresses his faith that God will again bring Israel 
into their land and requests that his bones too be 
taken to that Land of Promise, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

M As the beginning of the inspired Word of God, 
Genesis is of inestimable benefit in introducing the 
glorious purposes of Jehovah God. What a basis it 
provides for understanding the later Bible books! 
Within its broad scope, tt describes the beginning 
and end of the righteous world in Eden, the devel¬ 
opment and disastrous flushing out of the first 
world of ungodly people, and the rise of the pres¬ 
ent evil world. Outstandingly, it sets the theme for 
the entire Bible, namely, the vindication of Jeho~ 
vah through the Kingdom ruled by the promised 
"seed." It shows why man dies. From Genesis 3:15 
forward—and especially in the record of God's 
dealings with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—it holds 
forth the hope of life in the new world under the 
Kingdom of the Seed. It is beneficial in pointing out 
the proper objective for all mankind—to be integ¬ 
rity keepers and sanctifiers of Jehovah's name. 
— Rom. 5:12. 18; Heb. 11:3-22, 39, 40: 12:1; 
Matt. 22:31, 32, 

J1 The Christian Greek Scriptures make refer¬ 
ence to every prominent event and person record¬ 
ed in the book of Genesis. Moreover, as shown 
throughout the Scriptures, the prophecies record¬ 
ed in Genesis have been unerringly fulfilled. One 
of these, the "four hundred years" of affliction 
on Abraham's seed, commenced when Ishmael 
mocked Isaac in 1913 B.C.E. and ended with the 
deliverance from Egypt in 1513 E.C.E/ (Gen. 15: 

* The Watchtawer. 1962, pages 360-74, 392-408, 
f Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1. pages 460-1,776 


30. (a) What basis does Genesis provide for under¬ 
standing the later Bible books? (b) To what, proper 
objective does Genesis point? 

31 By reference to the accompanying chart, show that 
Genesis contains (a) meaningful prophecies and (b) valu¬ 
able principles. 
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13) Examples of other meaningful 
prophecies and their fulfillment are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

Also of immense benefit in building 
faith and understanding are the di¬ 
vine principles first stated in Gene¬ 
sis, The prophets of old, as well as 
Jesus and his disciples, frequently 
referred to and applied passages 
from the book of Genesis. We will 
do well to follow their example, and 
a study of the accompanying chart 
should assist in this. 

™ Genesis very clearly reveals 
God's will and purpose concerning 
marriage, the proper relationship 
of husband and wife, and the prin¬ 
ciples of headship and family train¬ 
ing. Jesus himself drew on this in¬ 
formation, quoting both the first 
and second chapters of Genesis in 
his one statement: 'Did you not 
read that he who created them 
from the beginning made them 
male and female and said, "For this 
reason a man will leave his father 
and his mother and will stick to 
his wife, and the two will be one 
flesh'?" (Matt. 19:4, 5; Gem 1:27; 

2:24) The record in Genesis is es¬ 
sential in providing the genealogy 
of the human family and also in 
calculating the time that man has 
been an this earth.—Gen., chaps. 5, 

7, 10, 11. 

33 Also of real benefit to the stu¬ 
dent of the Scriptures is the study 
of patriarchal society that Genesis 
affords. Patriarchal society was the 
community form of family government that oper¬ 
ated among God's people from Noah's day until the 
Law was given at Mount Sinai. Many of the details 
incorporated in the Law covenant were already 
being practiced in patriarchal society. Such princi¬ 
ples as community merit (18:32), community re¬ 
sponsibility (19:15), capital punishment as well as 
sanctity of blood and of life (9:4-6), and God's 
hatred of the glorifying of men (11:4-8) have 
affected mankind throughout history. Many legal 
practices and terms throw light on later events, 
even down to the days of Jesus, Patriarchal law 
governing the custody of persons and property 


GENESIS—INSPIRED AND BENEFICIAL 


Genesis 

Principle 

References From 

Te.it ts 


Other Writers 

1:27; 2:2 4 

Sac red ness, permanence 



of marriage bond 

Malt. 19:4, 5 

2:7 

Man is a soul 

1 Cor. 15:45 

2:22. 23 

Headship 

1 Tim. 2:13; l Cor 11 :fl 

9:4 

Sacredness of blood 

Acts 15:20, 29 

20:3 

Adultery wrong 

1 Cor. 6:9 

24:3; 2&.1-B 

Marry only believer 

1 Cor. 7i39 

ZB:7 

Obedience to parents 

Eph 6; 1 


Prophecies Fulfilled and Prophetic Pa mil els 

32:1-3; 22:15-18 

Identification of Abraham's Seed 

GaL 3:16, 29 

14:1 B 

Melchizeclek typifies Christ 

Heb. 7:13-15 

16:J-4 r IS 

Pictorial meaning of Sarah. Hagar. 



Ishmael Isaac 

Gal 4:21-31 

17:1 1 

Pictorial meaning of circumcision! 

Rom, 2:29 

49:1-23 

Jacob's blessing on the 12 tribes 

Josh, 14:1-21:45 

49:9 

Lion that is of the tribe Of Judah 

ReV- 5:5 

Other Texts Used by Prophets, Jesus, and Disciples—In Illustration, in 

Application. 

or as Example—Further Proving Authenticity of Genesis 

1:1 

God created heaven and earth 

Isa. 45:IB; Rev. 1 0:6 

1:26 

Man made in God's image 

1 Cor, 11;7 

1:27 

Man made, male and female 

Matt- 19:4; Mark 1 0:6 

2:2 

God, rested on seventh day 

Heb 4:4 

3:1 6 

Serpent deceived Eve 

2 Cor, 11:3 

3:20 

All mankind from original pair 

Acts 17:26 

4:B 

Cain killed Abel 

Jude 11; 1 John 3:12 

4:9, 10 

Abell's blood 

Matt. 23:35 

Chaps. 5, 10, 1 I 

Genealogy 

Luke, chap. 3 

5:21 

Enoch 

Jude 14 

5:29 

Noah 

Ezek. 14:14; Matt. 24 37 

6:13, 17-20 

Flood 

Isa. 54:9, 2 Pet,. 2:5 

12:1-3, 7 

Abrahamic covenant 

GaL 3:15-17 

156 

Faith of Abraham 

Rom 4:3; Jas. 2:23 

15:13, 14 

Sojourn in Egypt 

Acts 7:1-7 

18:1-5 

Hospitality 

Hob. 13:2 

19:24. 25 

Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed 

2 Pet. 2:6; Jude 7 

19:26 

Wife of Lot 

Luke 17:32 

20:7 

Abraham a prophet 

Ps. 105:9, 15 

21:9 

Ishmael taunts Isaac 

Gal 4:29 

22:10 

Abraham attempts to offer 



up Isaac 

Heb. 11:17 

25:23 

Jacob and Esau 

Rom, 9:10-13; Mai. 1:2 3 

25:32-34 

Esells birthright 

Heb, 12:16, 17 

28:12 

Ladder of communication 



with heaven 

John 1:51 

37:28 

Joseph sold into Egypt 

Ps. 105:17 

41:40 

Joseph made prime minister 

Ps 105:20, 21 


(Gen. 31:38, 39; 37:29-33; John 10:1 L 15; 17:12; 
18:9) and the manner of conveying property (Gen, 
23:3-18), as well as the law governing the inheri¬ 
tance of one who received the right of the firstborn 
(48:22), must be known if we are to have the 
background needed to gain a clear understanding 
of the Bible, Other practices of patriarchal society 
incorporated in the Law were sacrifices, circumci¬ 
sion (given first to Abraham), the making of cove¬ 
nants, brother-in-law marriage (38:8, 1 1, 26), and 
the use of oaths to confirm a matter.—22:16; 
24:3.* 

34 Genesis, the opening book of the Bible, pro- 


32. What important information does Genesis contain 
on marriage, genealogy, and the count of time? 

33, Name some principles and practices of patriarchal 
society that are important to understanding the Bible. 


The Watchtower, 1952^ pages 432-45. 


34, What lessons, valuable to Christians, may be 
learned through the study of Genesis? 
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videsmany lessons in integrity, faith, faithfulness, 
obedience, respect, good manners, and courage. 
Here are a few examples: Enoch s faith and cour¬ 
age in walking with God in the face of violent 
enemies; Noah's righteousness, fault less ness, and 
implicit obedience; Abraham's faith, his determi¬ 
nation, and his endurance, his sense of responsibil¬ 
ity as a family head and teacher of God's com¬ 
mands to his children, his generosity, and his love; 
Sarah's submissiveness to her husband-head and 
her industriousness; Jacob's mildness of temper 
and his concern for the promise of God; Joseph's 
obedience to his father, his moral uprightness, his 
courage, his good conduct in prison, his respect for 
superior authorities, his humility in giving glory to 
God, and his merciful forgiveness of his brothers; 


the consuming desire of all These men to sanctify 
Jehovah's name. These exemplary traits stand out 
in the lives of those who walked with God during 
the long period of 2,369 years from the creation of 
Adam to the death of Joseph, as covered in the 
hook of Genesis, 

35 Truly, the account in Genesis is beneficial in 
building up faith, presenting as it does such mag¬ 
nificent examples of faith, that tested quality of 
faith that reaches out: for the city of God's building 
and creation, his Kingdom government that he 
long ago began to prepare through his Seed of 
promise, the leading sanctifier of Jehovah's great 
name.—Heb, 11:8, 10, 16* 

35- In building faith, to what does Genesis point for¬ 
ward? 



Writer; Moses 
Place Written; Wilderness 
Writing Completed: 1512 B.C.E. 
Time Covered: 1657-1512 


T HE soul-stirring accounts of momentous 
signs and miracles that Jehovah per¬ 
formed in delivering his name people from 
the afflictions of Egypt, his organizing of Israel as 
his special property as "a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation," and the beginning of Israel's history 
as a theocratic nation—these are the highlights of 
the Bible book of Exodus- (Ex. 19:6) In Hebrew 
it is called We 'el'leh shemohth ', meaning "Now 
these are the names," or simply Shemohth 
"Names," according to its first words* The modern- 
day name comes from the Greek Septuagint, 
where it is called £ xo dos, which has been Latin¬ 
ized to Exodus, meaning "Going Forth" or "Depar¬ 
ture." That Exodus is a continuation of the account 
in Genesis is shown by the opening word, "Now" 
(literally, "And"), and by the relisting of the 
names of Jacob's sons, as taken from the fuller 
record of Genesis 46:8-27. 

2 The book of Exodus reveals God's magnificent 
name, JEHOVAH, in all the brilliance of its glory 


1* (a) What are the highlights of Exodus? (b) What 
names have been given Exodus, and of what account is h 
a continuation? 

2. What does Exodus reveal concerning the name JEHO¬ 
VAH? 


and sanctity. As he proceeded to demonstrate the 
depth of meaning of his name, God told Moses, "I 

SHALL PROVE TO RE WHAT I SHALL PROVE TO BE," and 

added that he should tell Israel, "1 shall prove TO 
be [Hebrew: ‘Ehyeh from the Hebrew verb 

ha-yah'l has sent me to you/' The name JEHOVAH 
(rvr, YHWH) comes from the kindred Hebrew 
verb hawah “become," and actually means "He 
Causes lq Become." Certainly Jehovah's mighty 
and fearsome acts that he now proceeded to bring 
to pass in behalf of his people, Israel, magnified 
and clothed that name in a resplendent glory, 
making it a memorial "to generation after genera¬ 
tion," the name to be revered for an eternity of 
time. It is of all things most beneficial that we 
know the wonderful history surrounding that 
name and that we worship the only true God* 
the One who declares, "T am Jehovah,"*—Ex* 3: 
14, 15; 6:6. 

Moses is the writer of Exodus, as is indicated 


' Exodus 3:14, footnote; Insight on the Scriptures, Vo}. 2, 
page 12. 


3. (a) How do we know that Moses was the writer of 
Exodus? (b) When was Exodus written, and what period 
does it cover? 
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by its being the second volume of the Pentateuch. 
The book itself registers three instances of Moses' 
making a written record at the direction of Je¬ 
hovah. (17:14; 24:4; 34:27) According to Bible 
scholars Westcott and Hort, Jesus and the writers 
of the Christian Greek Scriptures quote or refer to 
Exodus more than 100 times, as when Jesus said: 
"Moses gave you the Law. did he not?" Exodus 
was written in the wilderness of Sinai, in the year 
1512 B.C.E., a year after the sons of Israel had left 
Egypt. It covers a period of 145 years, from the 
death of Joseph in 1657 B.C.E. to the erection of 
the tabernacle of Jehovah's worship in 1512 B.C.E. 
—John 7:19; Ex. 1:6; 40:17. 

4 Considering that the events of Exodus oc¬ 
curred about 3,500 years ago, there is a surprising 
amount of archaeological and other external evi¬ 
dence testifying to the accuracy of the record. 
Egyptian names are correctly used in Exodus, and 
titles mentioned correspond to Egyptian inscrip¬ 
tions. Archaeology shows that it was a custom of 
the Egyptians to allow foreigners to live in Egypt 
but to keep separate from them. The waters of the 
Nile were used for bathing, which calls to mind 
that Pharaoh’s daughter bathed there. Bricks have 
been found made with and without straw. Also, in 
Egypt's heyday magicians were prominent.—Ex. 
8:22; 2:5; 5:6, 7, 18; 7:11. 

5 Monuments show that the Pharaohs personal¬ 
ly led their charioteers into battle, and Exodus 
indicates that the Pharaoh of Moses' day followed 
this custom. How great must have been his humil¬ 
iation! But how is it that ancient Egyptian records 
make no reference to the Israelites' sojourn in 
their land or to the calamity that befell Egypt? 
Archaeology has shown that it was the custom for 
a new Egyptian dynasty to erase anything uncom¬ 
plimentary in previous records. They never re¬ 
corded humiliating defeats. The blows against the 
gods of Egypt—such as the Nile god, the frog god, 
and the sun god—which discredited these false 
gods and showed Jehovah to be supreme, would 
not be suited to the annals of a proud nation.—14: 
7-10; 15:4.* 

6 Moses' 40 years of service as a shepherd under 
Jethro acquainted him with living conditions and 
locations of water and food in the area, thus well 
qualifying him to lead the Exodus. The exact route 
of the Exodus cannot be traced with certainty 
today, since the various sites mentioned in the 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 532. 535: 
Archaeology and Bible History, 1964, J. P. Free, page 98. 


4, 5. What archaeological evidence supports the Exo¬ 
dus account? 

6. With what locations are the Israelites' early encamp¬ 
ments generally identified? 


account cannot be definitely located. However, 
Marah, one of the early encampments in the 
Sinai Peninsula, is usually identified with 'Ein 
Hawwara, 50 miles SSE of modern Suez. Elim, the 
second encampment location, is traditionally iden¬ 
tified with Wadi Gharandel, about 55 miles SSE of 
Suez. Interestingly, this modern site is known as a 
watering place with vegetation and palms, call¬ 
ing to mind the Biblical Elim, which had "twelve 
springs of water and seventy palm trees."* The 
authenticity of Moses' account, however, is not 
dependent upon archaeologists' corroboration of 
the various sites along the way.—15:23, 27. 

7 The account of the construction of the taber¬ 
nacle on the plains before Sinai fits in with local 
conditions. One scholar stated: "In form, structure, 
and materials, the tabernacle belongs altogether 
to the wilderness. The wood used in the structure 
is found there in abundance."" Whether it is in the 
field of names, customs, religion, places, geogra¬ 
phy, or materials, the accumulation of external 
evidence confirms the inspired Exodus account, 
now about 3,500 years old. 

8 Other Bible writers referred to Exodus con¬ 
stantly, showing its prophetic significance and 
value. Over 900 years later, Jeremiah wrote of 
"the true God, the great One, the mighty One, 
Jehovah of armies being his name." who proceed¬ 
ed to bring his people, Israel, out of Egypt "with 
signs and with miracles and with a strong hand 
and with a stretched-out arm and with great fear¬ 
someness." (Jer. 32:18-21) More than 1.500 years 
later, Stephen based much of the stirring testimo¬ 
ny that led to his martyrdom on the information 
in Exodus. (Acts 7:17-44) The life of Moses is cited 
for us as an example of faith at Hebrews 11:23-29, 
and Paul makes other frequent references to Exo¬ 
dus in setting forth examples and warnings for us 
today. (Acts 13:17; 1 Cor. 10:1-4, 11, 12; 2 Cor. 3: 
7-16) All of this helps us to appreciate how the 
parts of the Bible are interwoven one with anoth¬ 
er, each portion sharing in the revelation of Jeho¬ 
vah's purpose in a way that is beneficial. 

CONTENTS OF EXODUS 

9 Jehovah commissions Moses, emphasizing 
His own Memorial Name (1:1-4:31). After nam¬ 
ing the sons of Israel who have come down into 
Egypt, Exodus next records the death of Joseph. In 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 540-1. 

Exodus, 1874, F. C. Cook, page 247 


7. What other evidence, including the tabernacle con¬ 
struction. confirms Exodus as inspired? 

8. How is Exodus shown to be interwoven with the rest 
of the Scriptures as inspired and beneficial? 

9. Under what circumstances is Moses born and reared? 
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time a new king arises over Egypt. When he sees 
that the Israelites keep on "multiplying and grow¬ 
ing mightier at a very extraordinary rate," he 
adopts repressive measures, including forced la¬ 
bor* and tries to reduce Israel's male population by 
ordering the destruction of all newborn male chil¬ 
dren, (1:7) It is under these circumstances that a 
son is born to an Israelite of the house of LevL 
This child is the third in the family. When he is 
three months old, his mother hides him in a papy¬ 
rus ark among the reeds by the bank of the Nile 
River, He is found by the daughter of Pharaoh, 
who likes the boy and adopts him. His own mother 
becomes his nursemaid, and as a result, he grows 
up in an Israelite home. Later on he is brought to 
Pharaoh's court. He is named Moses, meaning 
"Drawn Out [that is, saved out of water],"—Ex, 
2:10; Acts 7:17-22. 

1EJ This Moses is interested in the welfare of his 
fellow Israelites. He kills an Egyptian for mis¬ 
treating an Israelite. As a result, he has to flee, 
and so he comes into the Land of Midi an. There 
he marries Zipporah the daughter of Jethro, the 
priest of Midi an. In time Moses becomes father to 
two sons, Cershom and Bliezer. Then, at the age of 
8G t after he has spent 40 years in the wilderness, 
Moses is commissioned by Jehovah for a special 
service in sanctification of Jehovah's name. One 
day while shepherding Jethro's flock near Horeb, 
"the mountain of the true God," Moses sees a 
Thorn bush that is aflame but is not consumed. 
When he goes to investigate, he is addressed by an 
angel of Jehovah, who tells him of God's purpose 
to bring His people "the sons of Israel out of 
Egypt' (Ex. 3:1, 10) Moses is to be used as Jeho¬ 
vah's instrument in freeing Israel from Egyptian 
bondage,—Acts 7 :23-35. 

11 Moses then asks how he is to identify God to 
the sons of Israel. It is here, for the first time, that 
Jehovah makes known the real meaning of his 
name, associating it with his specific purpose and 
establishing it as a memorial, "This is what you 
are to say to the sons of Israel, T shall prove to be 
has sent me to you , . . Jehovah the God of your 
forefathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac 
and the God of Jacob, has sent me to you.'" His 
name, Jehovah, identifies him as the one who will 
cause his purposes in connection with his name 
people to come to pass. To this people, the descen¬ 
dants of Abraham, he will give the land promised 
to their forefathers, "a land flowing with milk and 
honey,"—Ex. 3; 14, 15, 17, 

10. What events lead to Moses' being commissioned for 
special service? 

] 1. In what special sense does Jehovah now make 
known his name? 


12 Jehovah explains to Moses that the king of 
Egypt will not let the Israelites go free but that He 
will first have to strike Egypt with all His wonder¬ 
ful acts. Moses' brother, Aaron, is given to him as 
spokesman, and they receive three signs to per¬ 
form to convince the Israelites that they come in 
the name of Jehovah. While on the way to Egypt, 
Moses' son has to be circumcised to prevent a 
death in the family, reminding Moses of God's 
requirements. (Gen. 17:14) Moses and Aaron 
gather the older men of the sons of Israel and 
inform them of Jehovah's purpose to bring them 
out of Egypt and to take them to the Promised 
Land, They perform the signs, and the people 
believe. 

- 1 The blows on Egypt (5:1-10:29). Moses and 
Aaron now go in to Pharaoh and announce that 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, has said: "Send my 
people away." In a scornful tone, proud Pharaoh 
replies: "Who is Jehovah, so that I should obey his 
voice to send Israel away? 1 do not know Jehovah 
at all and, what is more, I arn not going to send 
Israel away," (5:1, 2) Instead of freeing the Israel¬ 
ites, he imposes harder tasks on them. However, 
Jehovah renews his promises of deliverance, again 
tying this in with the sanctification of his name: 'T 
am Jehovah . . * I shall indeed prove to be God to 
you ...lam Jehovah ."—6:6-8, 

4 The sign Moses performs before Pharaoh, by 
having Aaron throw down his rod to become a big 
snake, is imitated by the magic-practicing priests 
of Egypt, Although their snakes are swallowed up 
by Aaron s big snake, still Pharaoh's heart be¬ 
comes obstinate, Jehovah now proceeds to bring 
ten successive heavy blows upon Egypt, First, 
their river Nile and all the waters of Egypt turn to 
blood. Then a plague of frogs comes upon them. 
These two blows are imitated by the magic- 
practicing priests, but the third blow, that of gnats 
on man and beast, is not. The priests of Egypt 
have to recognize that this is "the finger of God," 
However, Pharaoh will not send Israel away 
—8:19. 

15 The first three blows come upon Egyptians 
and Israelites alike, but from the fourth one on, 
only the Egyptians are afflicted, Israel standing 
distinct under Jehovah's protection. The fourth 
blow is heavy swarms of gadflies. Then comes 
pestilence upon all the livestock of Egypt, followed 

12. What does Jehovah explain to Moses as to freeing 
the Israelites, and how do the people accept the signs? 
13- What results from Moses' first encounter with Pha¬ 
raoh? 

14. How are the Egyptians, compelled to recognize "the 
finger of God '? 

15. Which blows afflict only the Egyptians, and why 
only does Jehovah permit Pharaoh to continue? 
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by boils with blisters on man and beast, so that 
even the magic-practicing priests are unable to 
stand before Moses. Jehovah again lets Pharaoh's 
heart become obstinate, declaring to him through 
Moses: ' But, in fact, for this cause I have kept you 
in existence, for the sake of showing you my 
power and in order to have my name declared in 
ali the earth." (9:16) Moses then announces to 
Pharaoh the next blow, "a very heavy hail," and 
here the Bible registers for the first time that 
some among Pharaoh's servants fear Jehovah's 
word and act on it. The eighth and ninth blows 
—an Invasion of locusts and a gloomy darkness— 
follow in quick succession, and the obstinate, en¬ 
raged Pharaoh threatens Moses with death if he 
tries to see his face again + ™9:18. 

The Passover and striking of the firstborn 
(11:1-13:16). Jehovah now declares, Ji One plague 
more I am going to bring upon Pharaoh and 
Egypt"—the death of the firstborn. (11:1) He or¬ 
ders that the month of Abib be the first of the 
months for Israel, On the 10th day, they are to 
take a sheep or a goat™a male, one year old, 
unblemished—and on the 14th day, they are to 
kill it. On that evening they must take the blood of 
the animal and splash it on the two doorposts and 
the upper part of the doorway, and then they must 
stay inside the house and eat the roasted animal, 
of which not one bone is to be broken. There is to 
be no leaven in the house, and they must eat in 
haste, dressed and equipped for marching. The 
Passover Is to serve as a memorial, a festival to 
Jehovah throughout their generations. It is to be 
followed by the seven-day Feast of Unfermented 
Cakes. Their sons must be fully instructed in the 
meaning of all of this. (Later, Jehovah gives fur¬ 
ther instructions concerning these feasts, and he 
commands that all firstborn males belonging to 
Israel, both men and beasts, must be sanctified to 
him.) 

17 Israel does as Jehovah commands. Then di¬ 
saster strikes! At midnight Jehovah kills all the 
firstborn of Egypt, while passing over and deliver¬ 
ing t he firstborn of Israel. 'Get out from the midst 
of my people," shouts Pharaoh, And 'the Egyptians 
begin to urge the people' to get away quickly. (12: 
31, 33) The Israelites do not leave empty-handed, 
for they ask for and receive from the Egyptians 
articles of silver and of gold and clothing. They 
march out of Egypt in battle formation, to the 
number of 600,000 able-bodied men, together 
with their families and a vast mixed company of 
non-Israelites, as well as a numerous stock of 


16 What does Jehovah command concerning the Pass- 
over and the Feast of Unfermemed Cakes? 

17, What events mark this as a night to be memorial¬ 
ized? 


animals. This marks the end of 430 years from 
Abraham's crossing of the Euphrates to enter the 
land of Canaan. This is indeed a night to be memo¬ 
rialized.—Ex. 12:40, second footnote; Gal. 3:17. 

16 Jehovah's name sanctified at the Red Sea 
(13:17-15:2 ]). Guiding them by day in a pillar of 
cloud and by night in a pillar of fire, Jehovah 
leads Israel out by way of Succoth. Again Pharaoh 
grows obstinate, chasing them with his chosen 
chariots of war and trapping them, so he thinks, at 
the Red Sea. Moses reassures the people, saying: 
"Do not be afraid. Stand firm and see the salvation 
of Jehovah, which he will perform for you today 
(14:13) Jehovah then makes the sea go back, 
forming an escape corridor through which Moses 
leads the Israelites safely to the eastern shore. 
Pharaoh's mighty hosts rush in after them, only to 
be trapped and drowned in the returning waters. 
What a climactic sanctification of Jehovah's name! 
What grand cause for rejoicing in him! That rejoic¬ 
ing is then expressed in the Bible's first great song 
of victory: "Let me sing to Jehovah, for he has 
become highly exalted. The horse and its rider he 
has pitched into the sea. My strength and my 
might Is Jah. since he serves for my salvation. . .. 
Jehovah will rule as king to time indefinite, even 
forever," —15:1, 2, 18. 

Vi Jehovah makes Law covenant at Sinai (15: 
22-34:35), In successive stages, as guided by Je¬ 
hovah, Israel travels toward Sinai, the mountain 
of the true God. When the people murmur about 
the bitter water at Marah, Jehovah makes it sweet 
for them. Again, when they murmur about the 
lack of meat and bread, he provides them quail in 
the evening and the sweetish manna, like dew on 
the ground, in the morning. This manna is to 
serve as bread for the Israelites for the next 40 
years. Also, for the first time in history, Jehovah 
orders the observance of a rest day, or sabbath, 
having the Israelites pick up twice the quantity of 
manna on the sixth day and withholding the sup- 
pLy on the seventh. He also produces water for 
them at Rephidim and fights for them against 
Amalek, having Moses record His judgment that 
A male k will be completely wiped out. 

20 Moses' father-in-law, Jethro, then brings 
him his wife and two sons. The time has now 
come for better organization in Israel, and Jethro 
contributes some good practical counsel. He advis¬ 
es Moses not to carry the whole load himself but 
to appoint capable. God-fearing men to judge the 
people as chiefs of thousands, hundreds, fifties, 

IB. What climactic sanctification of Jehovah's name 
Cakes place at the Red Sea? 

19. What events mark the journey toward Sinai? 

20. How is better organization effected? 
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and tens. Moses does this, so that now only the 
difficult cases come to him. 

Within three months after the Exodus, Israel 
camps in the wilderness of Sinai. Jehovah here 
promises: "And now if you will strictly obey my 
voice and will indeed keep my covenant, then you 
will certainly become my special property out of 
all other peoples, because the whole earth belongs 
to me. And you yourselves will become to me a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation." The people 
vow: "All that Jehovah has spoken we are willing 
to do." (19:5, 6, 8) Following a period of sanctifica¬ 
tion for Israel, Jehovah comes down on the third 
day upon the mountain, causing it to smoke and 
tremble. 

Jehovah then proceeds to give the Ten 
Words, or Ten Commandments. These stress ex¬ 
clusive devotion to Jehovah, while forbidding oth¬ 
er gods, image worship, and the taking up of 
Jehovah's name in a worthless way. The Israelites 
are commanded to render service six days and 
then to keep a sabbath to Jehovah, and to honor 
father and mother. Laws against murder, adul¬ 
tery, stealing, testifying falsely, and covetousness 
complete the Ten Words. Then Jehovah goes on to 
set judicial decisions before them, instructions for 
the new nation, covering slavery, assault, injuries, 
compensation, theft, damage from fire, false wor¬ 
ship, seduction, mistreatment of widows and or¬ 
phans, loans, and many other matters. Sabbath 
laws are given, and three annual festivals are 
arranged for the worship of Jehovah- Moses then 
writes down the words of Jehovah, sacrifices are 
offered, and half the blood is sprinkled on the 
altar. The book of the covenant is read to the 
people, and after they again attest their willing¬ 
ness to obey, the rest of the blood is sprinkled on 
the book and on all the people. Thus Jehovah 
makes the Law covenant with Israel through the 
mediator, Moses.—Heb. 9:19, 20. 

22 Moses then goes up to Jehovah in the moun¬ 
tain to receive the Law. For 40 days and nights, he 
is given many instructions concerning the materi¬ 
als for the tabernacle, the details of its furnish¬ 
ings, minute specifications for the tabernacle it¬ 
self, and the design for the priestly garments, 
including the plate of pure gold, inscribed "Holi¬ 
ness belongs to Jehovah,” on Aaron's turban. The 
installation and service of the priesthood are de- 

21. What promise does Jehovah next make, but on what 
Conditions? 

22. (a) What commandments are contained in the Ten 
Words? (b) What or her judicial decisions are sot before 
Israel, and how is the nation taken into the Law cove¬ 
nant? 

23. What instructions does Jehovah provide Moses in 
the mountain? 


tailed, and Moses is reminded that the Sabbath 
will be a sign between Jehovah and the sons of 
Israel "to time indefinite." Moses is then given the 
two tablets of the Testimony written on by the 
'finger of God.'—Ex. 28:36; 31:17, 18. 

21 In the meantime the people become impa¬ 
tient and ask Aaron to make a god to go ahead of 
them, Aaron does this, forming a golden calf, 
which the people worship in what he calls "a 
festival to Jehovah,” (32:5) Jehovah speaks of ex¬ 
terminating Israel, but Moses intercedes for them, 
though he shatters the tablets in his own blazing 
anger. The sons of Levi now stand up on the side 
of pure worship, slaughtering 3,000 of the revel¬ 
ers. Jehovah also plagues them. After Moses Im¬ 
plores God to continue leading his people, he is 
told be may glimpse the glory of God and is in¬ 
structed to carve two additional tablets on which 
Jehovah will again write the Ten Words, When 
Moses goes up into the mountain the second time, 
Jehovah proceeds to declare to him the name of 
Jehovah as He goes passing by: "Jehovah, Jeho¬ 
vah, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger 
and abundant in loving-kind ness and truth, pre¬ 
serving loving-kindness for thousands."' (34:8, 7) 
Then he states the terms of his covenant, and 
Moses writes It down as we have it today in 
Exodus. When Moses comes down from Mount 
Sinai, the skin of his face emits rays because of 
Jehovah's revealed glory. As a result, he has to put 
a veil over his face.—2 Cor. 3:7-11. 

Construction of the tabernacle (35:1-40:38). 
Moses then calls Israel together and transmits 
Jehovah's words to them, telling them that the 
willinghearted have the privilege of contributing 
to the tabernacle and the wisehearted the privi¬ 
lege of working on it. Soon it is reported to Moses: 
"The people are bringing much more than what 
the service needs for the work that Jehovah has 
commanded to be done." (36:5) Under Moses' di¬ 
rection workmen filled with Jehovah's spirit pro¬ 
ceed to build the tabernacle and its furnishings 
and to make ail the garments for the priests. One 
year after the Exodus, the tabernacle is completed 
and erected on the plain before Mount Sinai. Jeho¬ 
vah shows his approval by covering the tent of 
meeting with his cloud and by filling the taberna¬ 
cle with his glory, so that Moses is not able to 
enter the tent. This same cloud by day and a fire 
by night mark Jehovah's guidance of Israel dur¬ 
ing all their journeymgs, It is now the year 
1512 B.C.E., and here the record of Exodus ends, 

24. (a) What sin do the people commit, and with what 
result? (b) How does Jehovah next reveal his name and 
glory to Moses? 

25. What does the record relate concerning the taberna¬ 
cle and the further manifestation of Jehovah's glory? 
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with the name of Jehovah gloriously sanctified 
through Ms marvelous works performed in behalf 
of Israel, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

Preeminently, Exodus reveals Jehovah as the 
great Deliverer and Organizer and the Full!Her of 
his magnificent purposes, and it establishes our 
faith in him. This faith is increased as we study 
the many references to Exodus in the Christian 
Greek Scriptures, indicating fulfillments of many 
features of the Law covenant, the assurance of a 
resurrection, Jehovah's provision to sustain his 
people, precedents for Christian relief work, coun¬ 
sel on consideration for parents, requirements for 
gaining life, and how to view retributive justice. 
The Law was finally summarized in two com¬ 
mands regarding the showing of love for God and 
fellowman.—Matt. 22:32—Ex. 4:5; John 6:31-35 
and 2 Cor. 8:15—Ex, 16:4, 18; Matt. 15:4 and 
Eph, 6:2“Ex. 20:12; Matt. 5:26, 38, 39-—Ex. 21; 
24; Matt. 22:37-40, 

61 At Hebrews 11:23-29 we read of the faith of 
Moses and his parents. By faith he left Egypt, by 
faith he celebrated the Passover, and by faith he 
led Israel through the Bed Sea, The Israelites got 
baptized into Moses and ate spiritual food and 
drank spiritual drink. They looked forward to the 
spiritual rock-mass, or Christ, but still they did not 
have God's approval, for they put God to the test 
and became idolaters, fornicators, and murmur- 
ers. Paul explains that this has an application for 
Christ!ans today: "Now these things went on be¬ 
falling them as examples, and they were written 
for a warning to us upon whom the ends of the 
systems of things have arrived. Consequently let 
him that thinks he is standing beware that he does 
not fallT—-1 Cor. 10:1-12; Hebrews 3:7-13. 

26 Much of the deep spiritual significance of 
Exodus, together with its prophetic application, is 
given in FauTs writings, especially in Hebrews 
chapters 9 and 10. "For since the Law has a shad¬ 
ow of the good things to come, but not the very 
substance of the things, men can never with the 
same sacrifices from year to year which they offer 
continually make those who approach perfect," 
{Heb, 10:1) We are interested, therefore, in know¬ 
ing the shadow and understanding the reality. 
Christ "offered one sacrifice for sins perpetually." 
He is described as "the Lamb of God," Not a bone 
of this "Lamb" was broken, just as in the type. The 

26. (a) How does Exodus establish faith in Jehovah? 
(b) How do references io Exodus in the Christian Greek 
Scriptures increase our faith? 

27 Of what benefit to the Christian is the historical 
record in Exodus? 

28. How have the shadows of the Law and the Passover 
lamb been fulfilled? 


apostLe Paul comments: "Christ our passover has 
been sacrificed. Consequently let us keep the festi¬ 
val, not with old leaven, neither with leaven of 
badness and wickedness, but with unfermented 
cakes of sincerity and truth,"—Heb, 10:12; John 
1:29 and 19:36—Ex. 12:46; 1 Cor, 5:7, 8—Ex. 
23:15, 

23 Jesus became the Mediator of a new cove¬ 
nant, as Moses had been mediator of the Law 
covenant. The contrast between these covenants 
Is also clearly explained by the apostle Paul, who 
speaks of the 'handwritten document of decrees' 
having been taken out of the way by Jesus' death 
on the torture stake. The resurrected Jesus as 
High Priest is "a public servant of the holy place 
and of the true tent, which Jehovah put up, and 
not man." The priests under the Law rendered 
"sacred service in a typical representation and a 
shadow of the heavenly things" according to the 
pattern that was given by Moses, "But now Jesus 
has obtained a more excellent public service, so 
that he is also the mediator of a correspondingly 
better covenant, which has been legally estab¬ 
lished upon better promises.” The old covenant 
became obsolete and was done away with as a 
code administering death. Those Jews not under¬ 
standing this are described as having their per¬ 
ceptions dulled, but those believers who appreci¬ 
ate that spiritual Israel has come under a new 
covenant can "with unveiled faces reflect like mir¬ 
rors the glory of Jehovah," being adequately qual¬ 
ified as its ministers. With cleansed consciences 
these are able to offer up their own "sacrifice of 
praise, that is, the fruit of lips which make pub¬ 
lic declaration to his name "—Coi. 2:14; Heb. 8: 
1-6,13; 2 Cor. 3:6-18; Heb. 13:15; Ex. 34:27-35. 

3L ' Exodus magnifies Jehovah's name and sover¬ 
eignty, pointing forward to a glorious deliverance 
of the Christian nation of spiritual Israel, to whom 
it is said: "You are 'a chosen race, a royal priest¬ 
hood, a holy nation, a people for special posses¬ 
sion, that you should declare abroad the excellen¬ 
cies' of the one that called you out of darkness into 
his wonderful light. For you were once not a 
people, hut are now God s people." Jehovah's pow¬ 
er as demonstrated In gathering his spiritual Isra¬ 
el out of the world to magnify his name is no less 
miraculous than the power he showed in behalf of 
his people in ancient Egypt. In keeping Pharaoh in 
existence to show him His power and in order that 
His name might be declared, Jehovah foreshad¬ 
owed a far greater testimony to be accomplished 

29 (a) Contrast the Law covenant with the new cove¬ 
nant. (b) What, sacrifices do spiritual Israelites now offer 
to God? 

30. Whet did the deliverance of Israel and the magnify¬ 
ing of Jehovah s name in Egypt foreshadow? 
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through His Christian Witnesses.—1 Pet. 2:9, 10; 
Rom. 9:17; Rev. 12:17. 

31 Thus, we can say from the Scriptures that the 
nation formed under Moses pointed forward to a 
new nation under Christ and to a kingdom that 
will never be shaken. In view of this, we are 
encouraged to "render God sacred service with 

31. What does Exodus foreshadow as to a kingdom and 
Jehovah's presence? 


godly fear and awe," Just as Jehovah's presence 
covered, the tabernacle in the wilderness, so he 
promises to be eternally present with those who 
fear him: "Look! The tent of God is with mankind, 
and he will reside with them, and they will be his 
peoples. And God himself will be with them. . * . 
Write, because these words are faithful and true." 
Exodus is indeed an essential and beneficial part 
of the Bible record.—Ex* 19:16-19—Heb. 12: 
18-29; Ex. 40:34—Rev* 21:3, 5, 


Book 

Number 


3 

Leviticus 


Writer: Moses 

Place Written: Wilderness 

Wri tin g Completed: 1512 B, C * E. 

Time Covered: 1 month 
(1512 B.C.E.) 


T HE most common name for the third book of 
the Bible is Leviticus, which comes from 
Leu i'tskon of the Greek Septuagint by 
way of the Latin Vulgate's "Leviticus/’ This name 
is fitting, even though the Levices are given only 
passing mention (at 25:32, 33), for the book con¬ 
sists chiefly of the regulations of the Levitical 
priesthood, which was chosen from the tribe of 
Levi, and the laws that the priests taught the 
people: "For the lips of a priest are the ones that 
should keep knowledge, and the law is what people 
should seek from his mouth." (Mai* 2:7} In the 
Hebrew text, the book is named from its opening 
expression, Wai yiqra **, literally, "And he proceed¬ 
ed to call." Among the later Jews, the book was 
also called Law of the Priests and Law of Offerings 
—Lev* 1:1, footnote. 

2 There is no question but that Moses wrote 
Leviticus* The conclusion, or colophon, states: 
"These are the commandments that Jehovah gave 
Moses." (27:34) A similar statement is found at 
Leviticus 26:46* The evidence previously noted 
that proves that Moses wrote Genesis and Exodus 
also supports his writers hip of Leviticus, as the 
Pentateuch evidently was originally one scroll. 
Moreover, Leviticus is joined to the preceding 
books by the conjunction "and." The strongest 
testimony of all is that Jesus Christ and other 
inspired servants of Jehovah frequently quote or 
refer to the laws and principles in Leviticus and 
attribute them to Moses. — Lev. 23:34, 40-43 
—Neh. 8:14, 15; Lev. 14:1-32—Matt. 8:2-4; Lev. 

1, (a) Why Is the name Leviticus B tting? (b) What other 
names have been given to Leviticus? 

2, What evidence supports Moses' writership? 


12:2—Luke 2:22; Lev. 12:3—John 7:22; Lev. 
18:5—Rom. 10:5* 

3 What time period does Leviticus cover? The 
book of Exodus concludes with the setting up of 
the tabernacle "in the first month. In the second 
year, on the first day of the month." The book of 
Numbers (immediately following the Leviticus ac¬ 
count) opens with Jehovah's speaking to Moses "on 
the first day of the second month in the second 
year of their coming out of the land of Egypt." It 
follows, therefore, that not more than a lunar 
month could have elapsed for the few events of 
Leviticus, most of the book consisting of laws 
and regulations.—Ex. 40:17; Mum. 1:1; Lev* 
8:1-10:7; 24:10-23* 

4 When did Moses write Leviticus? It is reason¬ 
able to conclude that he kept a record of events as 
they took place and wrote down God's instructions 
as he received them* This is implied by God's 
command to Moses to write down the doom of the 
Amaiekites right after Israel had defeated them in 
battle. An early date is also suggested by certain 
matters in the book. For example, the Israelites 
were commanded to bring animals that they want¬ 
ed to use for food to the entrance of the tent of 
meeting for slaughtering. This command would be 
given and recorded shortly after the installation of 
the priesthood. Many Instructions are given for 
guiding the Israelites during their wilderness 
journey. All of this points to Moses' writing Levit¬ 
icus during 1512 B.C.E.—Ex* 17:14; Lev. 17:3, 4; 
26:46* 


3. What time period is covered bv Leviticus? 

4. When was Leviticus written? 
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5 Why was Leviticus written? Jehovah had pur¬ 
posed to have a holy nation, a sanctified people, set 
apart for his service. From the time of Abet, faith¬ 
ful men of God had been offering sacrifices to 
Jehovah, but first with the nation of Israel did 
Jehovah give explicit instructions regarding sin 
offerings and other sacrifices. These, as explained 
in detail in Leviticus, made the Israelites aware 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin and impressed 
upon their minds how displeasing it made them to 
Jehovah, These regulations, as part of the Law, 
served as a tutor leading the Jews to Christ, show¬ 
ing them the need of a Savior and at the same time 
serving to keep them as a people separate from the 
rest of the world. Especially did God's Jaws regard¬ 
ing ceremonial cleanness serve the latter purpose. 
—Lev. 11:44; GaL 3:19-25. 

6 As a new nation journeying toward a new 
land, Israel needed proper direction. It was still 
less than a year from the Exodus, and the living 
standards of Egypt as well as its religious practices 
were fresh in mind. Marriage of brother and sister 
was practiced in Egypt, False worship was carried 
on In honor of many gods, some of them animal 
gods. Now this large congregation was on its way 
to Canaan, where life and religious practices were 
even more degrading. But look again at the en¬ 
campment of Israel. Swelling the congregation 
were many who were pure or part Egyptian, a 
mixed multitude who were living right in among 
the Israelites and who had been horn of Egyptian 
parents and were raised and schooled in the ways, 
religion, and patriotism of the Egyptians. Many 
of these had undoubtedly Indulged in detestable 
practices in their homeland only a short time 
before. How necessary that they now receive de¬ 
tailed guidance from Jehovah! 

7 Leviticus bears the stamp of divine inspiration 
throughout. Mere humans could not have devised 
its wise and just laws and regulations. Its statutes 
regarding diet, disease, quarantine, and treatment 
of dead bodies reveal a knowledge of facts not 
appreciated by worldly men of medicine until 
thousands of years later. God's law regarding ani¬ 
mals unclean for eating would protect the Israel¬ 
ites while they traveled. It would safeguard them 
against trichinosis from pigs, typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid from certain kinds of fish, and infection 
from animals found already dead. These practical 
laws were to direct their religion and their lives 
that they might remain a holy nation and reach 

5. What purpose was served by the laws concerning 
sacrifices and ceremonial uncleanness? 

6. Why was detailed guidance from Jehovah now a 
special need? 

7. In whai way do the regulations of Leviticus bear the 
stamp of divine authorship? 


and inhabit the Promised Land. History shows 
that the regulations provided by Jehovah gave the 
Jews a definite advantage over other peoples in The 
matter of health, 

e The fulfillment of the prophecies and types in 
Leviticus further proves its inspiration. Both sa¬ 
cred and secular history record the fulfillment of 
the Leviticus warnings about the consequences of 
disobedience. Among other things, it foretold that 
mothers would eat their own children because of 
famine. Jeremiah indicates that this was fulfilled 
at the destruction of Jerusalem in 607 B.C.E., and 
Josephus tells of its happening at the city's later 
destruction, in 70 C.E. The prophetic promise that 
Jehovah would remember them if they repented 
found its fulfillment in their return from Babylon 
In 537 B.C.E. (Lev. 26:29, 41-45; Lam. 2:20; 4:10; 
Ezra 1:1-6) Further testifying to the inspiration of 
Leviticus are quotations other Bible writers make 
from it as Inspired Scripture, In addition to those 
previously noted in establishing Moses as the writ¬ 
er, please see Matthew 5:38; 12:4; 2 Corinthians 
6:16; and 1 Peter 1:16, 

■ ? The book of Leviticus consistently magnifies 
Jehovah's name and sovereignty. No less than 36 
times its laws are credited to Jehovah. The name 
Jehovah itself appears, on an average, ten times in 
each chapter, and time and again obedience to 
God's laws is inculcated by the reminder, T am 
Jehovah." A theme of holiness runs throughout 
Leviticus, which mentions this requirement more 
often than any other Bible book. The Israelites 
were to be holy because Jehovah is holy, Certain 
persons, places, objects, and periods of time were 
set apart as holy. For example, the Day of Atone¬ 
ment and the Jubilee year were set aside as sea¬ 
sons of special observance in the worship of Jeho¬ 
vah, 

10 In line with its emphasis on holiness, the book 
of Leviticus stresses the part that the shedding of 
blood, that is, the sacrifice of a life, played in the 
forgiveness of sins. The animal sacrifices were 
limited to creatures that were both domestic and 
clean. For certain sins confession, restoration, and 
the payment of a penalty were required in addition 
to a sacrifice. For still other sins, the penalty was 
death, 

CONTENTS OF LEVITICUS 

11 Leviticus consists mostly of legislative writ- 

8. How do the prophetic contents of Leviticus further 
prove inspiration? 

9. How does Leviticus magnify Jehovah's name and 
holiness? 

10. What is stressed in connection with sacrifices, and 
what penalties for sin are noted? 

11. How may Leviticus be outlined? 
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ing, much of which is also prophetic. In the main 
the book follows a topical outline and may be 
divided into eight sections, which follow one an¬ 
other quite logically. 

12 Regulations for sacrifices (1:1-7:38). The 
various sacrifices fall into two general categories: 
blood , consisting of cattle, sheep, goats, and fowl; 
and bloodless, consisting of grain. The blood sacri¬ 
fices are to be offered as either (1) burnt, (2) com¬ 
munion, (3) sin, or (4) guilt offerings. All four have 
these three things in common: The offerer must 
himself bring it to the entrance of the tent of 
meeting, he must lay his hands upon it, and then 
the animal is to be slaughtered. Following the 
sprinkling of the blood, the carcass must be dis¬ 
posed of according to the kind of sacrifice. Let us 
now consider the blood sacrifices in turn. 

13 (1) Burnt offerings may consist of a young 
bull, ram, goat, or pigeon or of a turtledove, de¬ 
pending upon the means of the offerer. It is to be 
cut in pieces and, except for the skin, is to be 
burned in its entirety upon the altar. In the case of 
a turtledove or a pigeon, the head must be nipped 
off but not severed, and the crop and feathers must 
be removed.—1:1-17; 6:8-13; 5:8. 

14 (2) The communion sacrifice may be either a 
male or a female, of the cattle or of the flocks. Only 
its fatty parts will be consumed upon the altar, a 
certain portion going to the priest and the rest 
being eaten by the offerer. It is well termed a 
communion sacrifice, for by it the offerer shares a 
meal, or has communion, as it were, with Jehovah 
and with the priest.—3:1-17; 7:11-36. 

15 (3) A sin offering is required for unintentional 
sins, or sins committed by mistake. The type of 
animal offered depends upon whose sin is being 
atoned for—that of the priest, the people as a 
whole, a chieftain, or an ordinary person. Unlike 
the voluntary burnt and communion offerings for 
individuals, the sin offering is mandatory.—4: 
1-35; 6:24-30. 

16 (4) Guilt offerings are required to cover per¬ 
sonal guilt due to unfaithfulness, deception, or 
robbery. In some instances guilt requires confes¬ 
sion and a sacrifice according to one's means. In 
others, compensation equivalent to the loss plus 
20 percent and the sacrifice of a ram are required. 
In this section of Leviticus dealing with the offer¬ 
ings, the eating of blood is emphatically and re¬ 
peatedly forbidden.—5:l-6:7; 7:1-7, 26, 27; 3:17. 

12. What kinds of blood sacrifices are there, and how 
must they be offered? 

13-16. (a) Outline the requirements for (1) burnt offer¬ 
ings, (2) communion sacrifices, (3) sin offerings, and 
(4) guilt offerings, (b) In connection with blood sacri¬ 
fices, what is repeatedly forbidden? 


17 The bloodless sacrifices are to consist of grain 
and are to be offered either whole roasted, coarse 
ground, or as fine flour; and they are to be pre¬ 
pared in various ways, such as baked, done on a 
griddle, or fried in deep fat. They are to be offered 
with salt and oil and at times with frankincense, 
but they must be wholly free of leaven or honey. 
With some sacrifices a portion will belong to the 
priest.—2:1-16. 

10 Installation of the priesthood (8:1-10:20). 
The time now comes for a great occasion in Israel, 
the installation of the priesthood. Moses handles it 
in all its detail, just as Jehovah commanded him. 
"And Aaron and his sons proceeded to do all the 
things that Jehovah had commanded by means of 
Moses.” (8:36) After the seven days occupied with 
the installation, there comes a miraculous and 
faith-strengthening spectacle. The whole assem¬ 
bly is present. The priests have just offered up 
sacrifice. Aaron and Moses have blessed the peo¬ 
ple. Then, look! "Jehovah's glory appeared to all 
the people, and fire came out from before Jehovah 
and began consuming the burnt offering and the 
fatty pieces upon the altar. When all the people got 
to see it, they broke out into shouting and went 
falling upon their faces." (9:23, 24) Indeed, Jeho¬ 
vah is worthy of their obedience and worship! 

19 Yet there are transgressions of the Law. For 
example, Aaron's sons Nadab and Abihu offer ille¬ 
gitimate fire before Jehovah. "At this a fire came 
out from before Jehovah and consumed them, so 
that they died before Jehovah." (10:2) In order to 
offer acceptable sacrifice and enjoy Jehovah's ap¬ 
proval, people and priest alike must follow Jeho¬ 
vah's instructions. Right after this, God gives the 
command that priests must not drink alcoholic 
beverages while serving at the tabernacle, imply¬ 
ing that intoxication may have contributed to the 
wrongdoing of Aaron's two sons. 

20 Laws on cleanness (11:1-15:33). This sec¬ 
tion deals with ceremonial and hygienic clean¬ 
ness. Certain animals, both domestic and wild, are 
unclean. All dead bodies are unclean and cause 
those who touch them to become unclean. The 
birth of a child also brings uncleanness and re¬ 
quires separation and special sacrifices. 

21 Certain skin diseases, such as leprosy, also 
cause ceremonial uncleanness, and cleansing is to 
apply not only to persons but even to clothing and 
houses. Quarantining is required. Menstruation 

17. How are bloodless sacrifices to be offered? 

18. With what faith-strengthening spectacle is the in¬ 
stallation of the priesthood climaxed? 

19. What transgression takes place, followed by what? 

20. 21. What regulations cover cleanness and proper 
hygiene? 
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and seminal emissions likewise result in unclean¬ 
ness, as do running discharges. Separateness is 
required in these cases, and on recovery, in addi¬ 
tion, the washing of the body or offering of sacri¬ 
fices or both are required. 

zz Day of Atonement (16:1-34). This is an out¬ 
standing chapter, for it contains the instructions 
for Israel's most important day, the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, which falls on the tenth day of the seventh 
month. It is a day to afflict the soul (most likely by 
fasting), and on it no secular work will be permit¬ 
ted. It begins with the offering of a young bull for 
the sins of Aaron and his household, the tribe of 
Levi, followed by the offering of a goat for the rest 
of the nation. After the burning of incense, some of 
the blood of each animal is to be brought, in turn, 
into the Most Holy of the tabernacle, to be sprin¬ 
kled before the Ark's cover. Later the animal car¬ 
casses must be taken outside the camp and burned. 
On this day a live goat is also to be presented 
before Jehovah, and upon it all the sins of the 
people are to be pronounced, after which it is to be 
led off into the wilderness. Then two rams must be 
offered as burnt offerings, one for Aaron and his 
household and the other for the rest of the nation. 

23 Statutes on blood and other matters (17: 
1-20:27). This section sets out many statutes for 
the people. Once again blood is prohibited in one of 
the most explicit statements on blood to be found 
anywhere in the Scriptures. (17:10-14) Blood may 
properly be used on the altar, but not for eating. 
Detestable practices, such as incest, sodomy, and 
bestiafity, are forbidden. There are regulations for 
the protection of the afflicted, the lowly, and the 
alien, and the command is given, "You must love 
your fellow as yourself. 1 am Jehovah ." (19:18) The 
social and economic well-being of the nation is 
guarded, and spiritual dangers, such as the wor¬ 
ship of Moloch and spiritism, are outlawed, with 
death as the penalty. Again God emphasises sepa¬ 
rateness for his people: "And you must prove your¬ 
selves holy to me, because I Jehovah am holy; and 
I am proceeding to divide you off from the peoples 
to become m i ne + w -— 20:26. 

2,1 The priesthood and festivals (21:1-25:55). 
The next three chapters deal chiefly with Israel's 
formal worship: the statutes governing the priests, 
their physical qualifications, whom they may mar¬ 
ry, who may eat holy things, and the requirements 
for sound animals to be used in sacrifices. Three 

22. (a) Why is chapter 16 outstanding? (b) What is die 
Atonement Day procedure? 

23. (a) Where do we find one of the Bible's most explicit 
statements on blood? (b) What other regulations follow? 

24. What does Leviticus outline as to priestly quaJidea¬ 
tions and seasonal feasts? 


national seasonal feasts are commanded, pro^ 
vidlng occasions to "rejoice before Jehovah your 
God." (23:40) As one man, the nation in this way 
will turn attention, praise, and worship to Je¬ 
hovah, strengthening its relationship with him. 
These are feasts to Jehovah, annual holy conven¬ 
tions. The Passover, along with the Festival of 
Unfermented Cakes, is set for early spring; Pente¬ 
cost, or the Festival of Weeks, follows in the late 
spring; and the Atonement Day and eight-day 
Festival of Booths, or of Ingathering, are in the fall. 

In chapter 24, instruction is given concerning 
the bread and oil to be used in the tabernacle 
service. There follows the incident in which Jeho¬ 
vah rules that anyone abusing "the Name"—yes, 
the name Jehovah—must be stoned to death. He 
Then states the law of punishment in kind, "eye For 
eye, tooth for tooth/' (24:11-16, 20) In chapter 25, 
regulations are found regarding the year-long Sab¬ 
bath, or rest year, to be held every 7th year and the 
Jubilee every 50th year. In this 50th year, liberty 
must be proclaimed in all the land, and hereditary 
property that was sold or surrendered during the 
past 49 years must be restored. Laws protecting 
the rights of the poor and of slaves are given. In 
this section the number "seven"" appears promi¬ 
nently—’the seventh day, the seventh year, festi¬ 
vals of seven days, a period of seven weeks, and 
the Jubilee, to come after seven times seven years. 

26 Consequences of obedience and disobedi¬ 
ence (26:1^46). The book of Leviticus reaches its 
climax in this chapter. Jehovah here lists the re¬ 
wards for obedience and the punishments for dis¬ 
obedience. At the same time, he holds out hope for 
the Israelites if they humble themselves, saying: T 
will remember in their behalf the covenant of the 
ancestors whom I brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt under the eyes of the nations, in order to 
prove myself their God. I am Jehovah."*—26:45. 

" 7 Other statutes (27:1-34). Leviticus concludes 
with instructions on handling vow offerings, on 
the firstborn for Jehovah, and on the tenth part 
that becomes holy to Jehovah. Then comes the 
brief colophon: "These are the commandments 
that Jehovah gave Moses as commands to the sons 
of Israel in Mount Sinai,"—27:34. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

28 Asa pan of the inspired Scriptures, the book 
of Leviticus is of great benefit to Christians today 
It is of wonderful help in appreciating Jehovah, his 

25, (a) How is it shown that "the Name" must be held 
in honor? (b) What regulations involve the number 
"seven"? 

26. In what does Leviticus reach its climax? 

27, How does Leviticus conclude? 

28. Of what benefit is Leviticus to Christians today? 
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attributes, and his ways of dealing with his crea¬ 
tures, as he so clearly demonstrated with Israel 
under the Law covenant. Leviticus states many 
basic principles that will always apply, and it 
contains many prophetic patterns, as well as 
prophecies, that are faith strengthening to consid¬ 
er. Many of its principles are restated in the Chris¬ 
tian Greek Scriptures, some of them being directly 
quoted. Seven outstanding points are discussed 
below. 

29 (1) Jehovah's sovereignty. He is the Lawgiv¬ 
er, and we as his creatures are accountable to him. 
Rightly he commands us to be in fear of him. As 
the Universal Sovereign, he brooks no rivalry, be 
that in the form of idolatry, spiritism, or other 
aspects of demonism.—Lev. 18:4; 25:17; 26:1; 
Matt. 10:28; Acts 4:24. 

30 (2) Jehovah's name. His name is to be kept 
holy, and we dare not bring reproach upon it by 
words or by actions.—Lev. 22:32; 24:10-16; Matt. 
6:9. 

31 (3) Jehovah's holiness. Because he is holy, his 
people must also be holy, that is, sanctified, or set. 
apart for his service. This includes keeping sep¬ 
arate from the godless world around us.—Lev. 
11:44; 20:26; Jas. 1:27; 1 Pet. 1:15, 16. 

32 (4) The exceeding sinfulness of sin. It is God 
who determines what is sin, and we must strive 
against it. Sin always requires an atoning sacrifice. 
In addition, it also requires of us confession, repen¬ 
tance, and making amends to the extent possible. 
For certain sins there can be no forgiveness.—Lev. 
4:2; 5:5; 20:2, 10; 1 John 1:9; Heb. 10:26-29. 

33 (5) The sanctity of blood. Because blood is 
sacred, it may not be taken into the body in any 
form. The only use permitted for blood is as an 
atonement for sin.— Lev. 17:10-14; Acts 15:29; 
Heb. 9:22. 

34 (6) Relativity in guilt and punishment. Not all 
sins and sinners were considered in the same light. 
The higher the office, the greater the responsibil¬ 
ity and penalty for sin. Willful sin was punished 
more severely than unintentional sin. Penalties 
were often graded according to ability to pay. This 
principle of relativity also applied in fields other 
than sin and punishment, such as in ceremonial 
uncleanness.—Lev. 4:3, 22-28; 5:7-11; 6:2-7; 
12:8; 21:1-15; Luke 12:47, 48; Jas. 3:1; 1 John 
5:16. 

35 (7) Justice and love. Summing up our duties 

29-31. How does Leviticus emphasize respect for Jeho¬ 
vah's (a) sovereignty, (b) name, and (c) holiness? 

32-34. What principles are outlined as to (a) sin. 
(b) blood, and (c) relative guilt? 

35. How does Leviticus sura up our duties toward our 
fellowman? 


toward our fellowman, Leviticus 19:18 says: "You 
must love your fellow as yourself/' This takes in 
everything. It precludes showing partiality, steal¬ 
ing, lying, or slandering, and it requires showing 
consideration to the handicapped, the poor, the 
blind, and the deaf.—Lev. 19:9-18; Matt. 22:39; 
Rom. 13:8-13. 

36 Also proving that Leviticus is outstandingly 
"beneficial for teaching, for reproving, for setting 
things straight, for disciplining in righteousness" 
in the Christian congregation are the repeated 
references made to it by Jesus and his apostles, 
notably Paul and Peter. These called attention 
to the many prophetic patterns and shadows of 
things to come. As Paul noted, "the Law has a 
shadow of the good things to come." It sets forth "a 
typical representation and a shadow of the heav¬ 
enly things."—2 Tim 3:16; Heb. 10:1; 8:5. 

37 The tabernacle, the priesthood, the sacrifices, 
and especially the annual Atonement Day had 
typical significance. Paul, in his letter to the He¬ 
brews, helps us to identify the spiritual counter¬ 
parts of these things in relation to "the true tent" of 
Jehovah's worship. (Heb. 8:2) The chief priest 
Aaron typifies Christ Jesus "as a high priest of the 
good things that have come to pass, through the 
greater and more perfect tent." (Heb. 9:11; Lev. 
21:10) The blood of the animal sacrifices foreshad¬ 
ows the blood of Jesus, which obtains "everlasting 
deliverance for us." (Heb. 9:12) The innermost 
compartment of the tabernacle, the Most Holy, 
into which the high priest entered only on the 
annual Day of Atonement to present the sacrificial 
blood, is "a copy of the reality," "heaven itself," to 
which Jesus ascended "to appear before the person 
of God for us."—Heb. 9:24; Lev. 16:14, 15. 

The actual sacrificial victims—sound, un¬ 
blemished animals offered as burnt or sin of¬ 
ferings—represent the perfect unblemished sac¬ 
rifice of the human body of Jesus Christ. (Heb. 9: 
13, 14; 10:1-10; Lev. 1:3) Interestingly, Paul also 
discusses the feature of the Atonement Day where 
the carcasses of animals for the sin offering were 
taken outside the camp and burned. (Lev. 16:27) 
"Hence Jesus also," writes Paul, "suffered outside 
the gate. Let us, then, go forth to him outside the 
camp, bearing the reproach he bore." (Heb. 13: 
12, 13) By such inspired interpretation, the cere¬ 
monial procedures outlined in Leviticus take on 
added significance, and we can indeed begin to 
comprehend how marvelously Jehovah there 

36. What proves Leviticus to be beneficial for the Chris¬ 
tian congregation? 

37. What fulfillments of types are described in He¬ 
brews? 

38. How were the typical sacrifices fulfilled in Jesus? 
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made awe soma shadows pointing forward to reali¬ 
ties that could be made plain only by the holy 
spirit, (Hob. 9:8) Such proper understanding is 
vital for those who are to benefit by the provision 
for life that Jehovah makes through Christ Jesus, 
the ''great priest over the house of God."—Heb. 10: 
19-25. 

19 Like Aaron's priestly household, Jesus Christ 
as High Priest has underpriests associated with 
him. These are spoken of as H a royal priesthood." 
(1 Pet. 2:9) Leviticus clearly points to and ex¬ 
plains the sin-atoning work of Jehovah's great 

39. How does Leviticus blend In with "ell Scripture" m 
making known Jehovah's Kingdom purposes? 


High Priest and King and the requirements laid 
upon the members of His household, who are 
spoken of as "happy and holy" and as being 'priests 
of God and of the Christ and ruling as kings with 
him for the thousand years.' What blessings that 
priestly work will accomplish in lifting obedient 
mankind up to perfection, and what happiness that 
heavenly Kingdom will bring by restoring peace 
and righteousness to the earth! Surely, we must all 
thank the holy God, Jehovah, for his arranging for 
a High Priest and King and a royal priesthood to 
declare abroad His excellencies in sanctification of 
His name! Truly, Leviticus blends in wonderfully 
with "all Scripture" in making known Jehovah's 
Kingdom purposes.—Rev. 20:6. 
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Numbe 



Writer: Moses 

Place Written: Wilderness and 
Plains of Moab 

Writing Completed: 1473 B.C.E, 
Time Covered: 1512-1473 BX*E. 


T HE events of the Israelites' wilderness trek 
have been recorded in the Bible for our 
benefit today/ As the apostle Paul said: 
"Now these things became our examples, for us not 
to be persons desiring injurious things." (1 Cor. 
10:6) The vivid record in Numbers Impresses upon 
us that survival depends on sanctifying Jehovah's 
name, obeying him under all circumstances, and 
showing respect for his representatives. His favor 
does not come because of any goodness or merit in 
his people but out of his great mercy and unde¬ 
served kindness. 

z The name Numbers has reference to the num¬ 
bering of the people that took place first at Mount 
Sinai and later on the Plains of Moab, as recorded in 
chapters 1-4 and 26. This name has been carried 
over from the title Numeri in the Latin Vulgate and 
is derived from A rkh moi in the Greek SeptuaginL 
However, the Jews more fittingly call the book 
Bemldh'bar ' which means "In the Wilderness.” The 
Hebrew word midh bar' indicates an open place, 
empty of cities and towns. It was In the wilderness 
to the south and to the east of Canaan that the 
events of Numbers took place. 

* Insight on the Scriptures', VoL 1, pages 540-2. 

1. Why were the events of Numbers recorded, and what 
do they impress on us? 

2. To what does the name Numbers refer, but whin 
more fitting title did the Jews give to the book? 


3 Numbers was evidently part of the original 
fivefold volume that included the books from Gene¬ 
sis to Deuteronomy. Its first verse opens with the 
conjunction "and," tying it in with what went be¬ 
fore. Thus, it must have been written by Moses, the 
writer of the preceding records. This is also clear 
from the statement in the book that "Moses kept 
recording," and by the colophon, "These are the 
commandments and the judicial decisions that Je¬ 
hovah commanded by means of Moses."—Num. 
33:2; 36:13. 

4 The Israelites had departed from Egypt a little 
more than a year previously. Taking up the account 
in the second month of the second year after the 
Exodus, Numbers covers the next 38 years and nine 
months, from 1512 to 1473 B.C.E. (Num. 1:1; Deut, 
1:3) Though not fitting into this time period, the 
events related at Numbers 7:1-88 and 9:1-15 are 
included as background information. The earlier 
portions of the book were no doubt written as the 
events occurred, but it is evident that Moses could 
not have completed Numbers until toward the end 
of the 40th year in the wilderness, early in the 
calendar year 1473 B.CLE. 

5 There can be no doubt as to the authenticity of 

3, What proves Moses" writers hip of Numbers? 

4, What period of time Is covered by Numbers, and 
when was the book completed? 

5, What features testify to the authenticity of Num¬ 
bers? 
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the account. Of the generally arid land in which 
they journeyed, Moses said that it was a "great and 
fear-inspiring wilderness," and it is true even today 
that the scattered inhabitants are constantly on the 
move in search of pastures and water. (Deut. 1:19) 
Furthermore, the detailed instructions concerning 
encampment of the nation, the order of march, and 
the trumpet signals to govern camp affairs testify 
that the account was indeed written "in the wilder¬ 
ness."—Num. 1:1. 

6 Even the fearful report of the spies when they 
returned from their expedition into Canaan, to the 
effect that "the fortified cities are very great," is 
borne out by archaeology. (13:28) Modern-day dis¬ 
coveries have shown that the inhabitants of Canaan 
at that time had consolidated their hold by a series 
of forts stretching across the country in several 
places, from the Low Plain of Jezreel in the north to 
Gerar in the south. Not only were the cities fortified 
but they were usually built on the tops of hills, with 
towers rising above their walls, making them most 
impressive to people like the Israelites, who had 
lived for generations in the flat land of Egypt. 

7 Nations of the world are prone to whitewash 
their failures and magnify their conquests, but with 
an honesty that bespeaks historical truth, the Num¬ 
bers account tells that Israel was completely routed 
by the Amalekites and by the Canaanites. (14:45) It 
straightforwardly confesses that the people proved 
faithless and treated God without respect. (14:11) 
With remarkable candor, God's prophet Moses ex¬ 
poses the sins of the nation, of his nephews, and of 
his own brother and sister. Nor does he spare him¬ 
self. for he tells of the time that he failed to sanctify 
Jehovah when water was provided at Meribah, so 
that he forfeited the privilege of entering the Prom¬ 
ised Land.—3:4; 12:1-15; 20:7-13. 

0 That the account is a genuine part of the Scrip¬ 
tures that are inspired by God and beneficial is 
borne out by the fact that nearly all its major events, 
as well as many other details, are directly referred 
to by other Bible writers, many of whom highlight 
their significance. For example, Joshua (Josh. 4:12; 
14:2), Jeremiah (2 Ki. 18:4), Nehemiah (Neh. 9: 
19-22), Asaph (Ps. 78:14-41), David (Ps. 95:7-11), 
Isaiah (Isa. 48:21), Ezekiel (Ezek. 20:13-24), Hosea 
(Hos. 9:10), Amos (Amos 5:25), Micah (Mic. 6:5), 
Luke in his record of Stephen's discourse (Acts 
7:36), Paul (1 Cor. 10:1-11), Peter (2 Pet. 2:15, 16), 
Jude (Jude 11), and John in recording Jesus' words 
to the Pergamum congregation (Rev. 2:14), all draw 
on the record in Numbers, as did Jesus Christ him¬ 
self.—John 3:14. 


6. How do archaeological finds support Numbers? 

7. What stamp of honesty does Numbers bear? 

8. How do other Bible writers testify to the inspiration 
of Numbers? 


B What purpose, then, does Numbers serve? Tru¬ 
ly its account is of more than historical value. Num¬ 
bers emphasizes that Jehovah is the God of order, 
requiring exclusive devotion of his creatures. This is 
vividly impressed on the reader's mind as he ob¬ 
serves the numbering, testing, and sifting of Israel 
and sees how the nation's disobedient and rebellious 
course is used to emphasize the vital need to obey 
Jehovah. 

,0 The record was preserved for the benefit of the 
generations to come, just as Asaph explained, "that 
they might set their confidence in God himself and 
not forget the practices of God but observe his own 
commandments" and that "they should not become 
like their forefathers, a generation stubborn and 
rebellious, a generation who had not prepared their 
heart and whose spirit was not trustworthy with 
God." (Ps. 78:7, 8) Over and over again, the events of 
Numbers were recounted in the psalms, which were 
sacred songs among the Jews and so were often 
repeated as being beneficial to the nation.—Psalms 
78, 95, 105, 106, 135, 136. 

CONTENTS OF NUMBERS 

11 Numbers logically falls into three parts. The 
first of these, concluding at chapter 10, verse 10, 
covers events taking place while the Israelites were 
still encamped at Mount Sinai. The next part, con¬ 
cluding with chapter 21, tells what happened dur¬ 
ing the next 38 years and a month or two more, 
while they were in the wilderness and until they 
arrived at the Plains of Moab. The final part, 
through chapter 36, is concerned with events on the 
Plains of Moab as the Israelites prepared for their 
entry into the Promised Land. 

12 Events at Mount Sinai (1:1-10:10). The Israel¬ 
ites have already been in the mountainous region of 
Sinai for about a year. Here they have been molded 
into a closely knit organization. At Jehovah's com¬ 
mand a census is now taken of all the men 20 years 
old and upward. The tribes are found to range in 
size from 32,200 able-bodied men in Manasseh up 
to 74,600 in Judah, making a total of 603,550 men 
qualified to serve in the army of Israel, besides the 
Levites and the women and children—a camp per¬ 
haps numbering three million or more. The tent of 
meeting is situated, along with the Levites, in the 
center of the camp. In assigned places on each side 
are camped the other Israelites, in three-tribe divi¬ 
sions, each tribe having instructions as to the order 
of march when the camp is to move. Jehovah issues 

9. What does Numbers emphasize concerning Jehovah? 

10. For whose benefit was Numbers preserved, and 
why? 

11. Into what three parts may the contents of Numbers 
be divided? 

12. How large is the Israelite encampment at Sinai, and 
how is the camp organized? 
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the instructions, and the record says: 'The sons of 
Israel proceeded to do according to ail that Jehovah 
had commanded Moses." ( 2:34) They obey Jehovah 
and show respect for Moses, God's visible represen¬ 
tative, 

13 The Levites are then set apart for Jehovah's 
service, as a ransom for the firstborn of Israel. They 
are divided into three groups, according to their 
descent from the three sons of Levi; Gershon, Kb¬ 
it ath, and Moran. Locations in the camp and service 
responsibilities are determined on the basis of this 
division. From 30 years of age on, they are to do the 
heavy work of transporting the tabernacle. To get 
the Lighter work done, provision is made For others 
to serve, starting at 25 years of age. (This was 
reduced in David's time to 20 years of age.) 
— 1 Chron. 23:24-32; Ezra 3:8, 

14 That the camp may be kept pure, instructions 
are given for quarantining those who become dis¬ 
eased, for making atonement for acts of unfaithful¬ 
ness, for resolving cases in which a man might 
become suspicious of the conduct of his wife, and for 
assuring right conduct on the part of those set apart 
by vow to live as Nazirites to Jehovah. Since the 
people are to have the name of their God upon them, 
they must deport themselves in accord with his 
commandments. 

15 Filling in some details from the previous 
month (Wum. 7:1, 10; Ex. 40:17), Moses next teds of 
the contributions of materials made by the 12 chief¬ 
tains of the people over a period of 12 days from the 
time of the inauguration of the altar. There was no 
competition or seeking of self-glory in it; each one 
contributed exactly what the others did. All must 
now keep in mind that over these chieftains, and 
over Moses himself, there is Jehovah God, who 
speaks instructions to Moses. They must never for¬ 
get their relationship to Jehovah The Passover is to 
remind them of Jehovah's wondrous deliverance 
from Egypt, and they celebrate it here in the wilder¬ 
ness at the appointed time, one year after leaving 
Egypt, 

In the same way that he had directed Israel's 
movement out of Egypt, Jehovah continues to lead 
the nation in its travels by a cloud that covers the 
tabernacle of the tent of the Testimony by day and 
by the appearance of fire there by night. When the 

13 According to what arrangement are the Levites 
assigned to service? 

14. What instructions are given to ensure the purity of 
the camp? 

15. (a) In connection with the inauguration of the altar, 
what contributions were made? (b) What relationship 
must Israel remember, and of what is the Passover to 
remind them? 

16. How does Jehovah lead the nation, and what trum¬ 
pet signals are arranged? 


cloud moves, the nation moves. When the cloud 
remains over the tabernacle, the nation remains 
encamped, whether for a few days or a month or 
longer, far the account tells us: "At the order of 
Jehovah they would encamp, and at the order of 
Jehovah they would pull away. They kept their 
obligation to Jehovah at the order of Jehovah by 
means of Moses." (Num. 9:23} As the time for 
departure from Sinai draws near, trumpet signals 
are arranged both to assemble the people and to 
direct the various divisions of the encampment on 
their wilderness trek. 

17 Events in the wilderness (10:11-21:35), At 
last, on the 20th day of the second month, Jehovah 
lifts the cloud from over the tabernacle, thus signal¬ 
ing Israel's departure from the region of Sinai. With 
the ark of Jehovah's covenant in their midst, they 
set out for Kadesh-bnmea, some 150 miles to the 
north. As they march hy day, Jehovah's cloud is 
over them. Each time the Ark goes out, Moses prays 
to Jehovah to arise and scatter his enemies, and 
each time it comes to rest, he prays for Jehovah 
to return "to the myriads of thousands of Israel," 
—10:36. 

Ia However, trouble arises in the camp. On the 
trip north to Kadesh-barnea, there are at least three 
occasions of complaining. To quell the first out¬ 
break, Jehovah sends a fire to consume same of the 
people. Then "the mixed crowd" set Israel to be¬ 
moaning that they no longer have as food the fish, 
cucumbers, watermelons, leeks, onions, and garlic 
of Egypt, but only manna. (11:4) Moses becomes so 
distressed that he asks Jehovah to kill him off rather 
than let him continue as male nurse to all this 
people. Considerately, Jehovah takes away some of 
the spirit from Moses and puts it upon 70 of the 
older men, who proceed to assist Moses as prophets 
in the camp. Then meat comes in abundance. As had 
happened once before, a wind from Jehovah drives 
in quail from the sea, and the people greedily seize 
great supplies, selfishly hoarding them. Jehovah's 
anger blazes against the people, striking down 
many because of their selfish craving.—Ex. 16:2, 
3, 13. 

10 The troubles continue. Failing properly to view 
their younger brother, Moses, as Jehovah's repre¬ 
sentative, Miriam and Aaron find fault with him 
over his wife, who has recently come into the camp. 
They demand more authority, comparable to that of 
Moses, though "the man Moses was by far the 
meekest of all the men who were upon the surface 

17, Describe the procedure of march, 

IS. What complaining breaks out on the way to Kadesh- 
barnea, and how does Jehovah adjust theocratic proce¬ 
dure in Che camp? 

19, How does Jehovah deal with the fan It Ending of 
Miriam and Aaron? 
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of the ground." (Num. 12:3) Jehovah himself sets 
the matter straight and lets it be known that Moses 
occupies a special position, striking Miriam, who 
was likely the instigator of the complaint, with 
leprosy. Only by Moses' intercession is she later 
healed. 

20 Arriving at Kadesh, Israel camps at the thresh¬ 
old of the Promised Land. Jehovah now instructs 
Moses to send spies to scout out the land. Entering 
from the south, they travel north clear to "the 
entering in of Hamath," walking hundreds of miles 
in 40 days. (13:21) When they return with some of 
the rich fruitage of Canaan, ten of the spies faith¬ 
lessly argue that it would be foolish to go up against 
so strong a people and such great fortified cities. 
Caleb tries to quiet the assembly with a favorable 
report, but without success. The rebellious spies 
strike fear into the Israelites' hearts, claiming the 
land to be one that "eats up its inhabitants" and 
saying, "All the people whom we saw in the midst of 
it are men of extraordinary size." As murmurings of 
rebellion sweep through the camp, Joshua and Ca¬ 
leb plead. "Jehovah is with us. Do not fear them." 
(13:32; 14:9) However, the assembly begins to talk 
of pelting them with stones. 

21 Then Jehovah intervenes directly, saying to 
Moses: "How long will this people treat me without 
respect, and how long will they not put faith in me 
for all the signs that I performed in among them?" 
(14:11) Moses implores him not to destroy the 
nation, as Jehovah's name and fame are involved. 
Jehovah therefore decrees that Israel must continue 
to wander in the wilderness until all those regis¬ 
tered among the people, from 20 years old and up, 
have died off. Of the registered males, only Caleb 
and Joshua will be permitted to enter the Land of 
Promise. In vain the people try to go up on their own 
initiative, only to suffer a terrible defeat meted out 
by the Amalekites and the Canaanites. What a high 
price the people pay for their disrespect of Jehovah 
and his loyal representatives! 

22 Truly, they have much to learn in the way of 
obedience. Fittingly, Jehovah gives them additional 
laws highlighting this need. He lets them know that 
when they come into the Promised Land, atonement 
must be made for mistakes, but the deliberately 
disobedient must be cut off without fail. Thus, when 
a man is found gathering wood in violation of the 
Sabbath law, Jehovah commands: "Without fail the 
man should be put to death." (15:35) As a reminder 
of the commandments of Jehovah and the impor¬ 
tance of obeying them, Jehovah instructs that the 
people wear fringes on the skirts of their garments. 

20, 21. What events give rise to Jehovah's decree that 
Israel must wander 40 years in the wilderness? 

22. In what ways is the importance of obedience em¬ 
phasized? 


23 Nevertheless, rebellion breaks out again. Ko- 
rah, Dathan, Abiram, and 250 prominent men of the 
assembly gather in opposition to the authority of 
Moses and Aaron. Moses puts the issue to Jehovah, 
saying to the rebels: Take fire holders and in¬ 
cense and present them before Jehovah, and let 
him choose.' (16:6, 7) Jehovah's glory now appears 
to all the assembly. Swiftly he executes judgment, 
causing the earth to split apart to swallow up the 
households of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and 
sending out a fire to consume the 250 men, includ¬ 
ing Korah, offering the incense. The very next day, 
the people begin to condemn Moses and Aaron for 
what Jehovah did, and again He scourges them, 
wiping out 14,700 complainers. 

24 In view of these events, Jehovah commands 
that each tribe present a rod before him, including a 
rod with Aaron's name for the tribe of Levi. The 
next day Aaron is shown to be Jehovah's choice for 
the priesthood, for his rod alone is found to be in full 
bloom and bearing ripe almonds. It is to be pre¬ 
served in the ark of the covenant "for a sign to the 
sons of rebelliousness." (Num. 17:10; Heb. 9:4) 
After further instructions for the support of the 
priesthood by means of tithes and concerning the 
use of cleansing water with the ashes of a red cow, 
the account returns us to Kadesh. Here Miriam dies 
and is buried. 

25 Again at the threshold of the Land of Promise 
the assembly gets to quarreling with Moses because 
of the lack of water. Jehovah counts it as quarreling 
with Him, and He appears in His glory, command¬ 
ing Moses to take the rod and bring out water from 
the crag. Do Moses and Aaron now sanctify Jeho¬ 
vah? Instead, Moses twice strikes the crag in anger. 
The people and their livestock get water to drink, 
but Moses and Aaron fail to give the credit to 
Jehovah. Though the heartbreaking wilderness 
journey is almost over, they both incur Jehovah's 
displeasure and are told they will not enter the Land 
of Promise. Aaron dies later on Mount Hor, and his 
son Eleazar takes over the duties of high priest. 

26 Israel turns to the east and seeks to go through 
the land of Edom but is rebuffed. While making a 
long detour around Edom, the people get into trou¬ 
ble again as they complain against God and Moses. 
They are tired of the manna, and they are thirsty. 
Because of their rebelliousness Jehovah sends poi¬ 
sonous serpents among them, so that many die. At 
last, when Moses intercedes, Jehovah instructs him 

23. What is the outcome of the rebellion of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram? 

24. What sign does Jehovah perform to end the rebel¬ 
liousness? 

25. How do Moses and Aaron fail to sanctify Jehovah, 
and with what result? 

26. What events mark the detour around Edom? 
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to make a fiery copper serpent and place it on a 
signal pole. Those who have been bitten but who 
gaze at the copper serpent are spared alive. Heading 
north, the Israelites are impeded, in turn, by the 
belligerent kings Sihon of the Amorites and Og of 
Bashan. Israel defeats both of these in battle, and 
Israel occupies their territories to the east of the Rift 
Valley. 

27 Events on the Plains of Moab (22:1-36:13). In 
eager anticipation of their entry into Canaan, the 
Israelites now gather on the desert plains of Moab, 
north of the Dead Sea and to the east of the Jordan 
across from Jericho. Seeing this vast encampment 
spread out before them, the Moabites feel a sicken¬ 
ing dread. Their king Balak, in consultation with the 
Midianites, sends for Balaam to use divination and 
put a curse on Israel. Although God directly tells 
Balaam, "You must not go with them," he wants to 
go. (22:12) He wants the reward. Finally he does go, 
only to be stopped by an angel and to have his own 
she-ass miraculously speak to rebuke him. When at 
last Balaam gets around to making pronouncements 
about Israel, God's spirit impels him, so that his four 
proverbial utterances prophesy only blessings for 
God's nation, even foretelling that a star would step 
forth out of Jacob and a scepter would rise out of 
Israel to subdue and destroy. 

28 Having infuriated Balak by his failure to curse 
Israel, Balaam now seeks the king's good graces by 
suggesting that the Moabites use their own females 
in enticing the men of Israel to share in the lewd 
rites involved in the worship of Baal. (31:15, 16) 
Here, right on the border of the Promised Land, the 
Israelites begin to fall away to gross immorality and 
the worship of false gods. As Jehovah’s anger blazes 
forth in a scourge, Moses calls for drastic punish¬ 
ment of the wrongdoers. When Phinehas, son of the 
high priest, sees the son of a chieftain bring a 
Midianite woman into his tent right inside the 
camp, he goes after them and kills them, striking 
the woman through her genital parts. At this, the 
scourge is halted, but not before 24,000 die from it. 

29 Jehovah now commands Moses and Eleazar to 
take a census of the people again, as had been done 
nearly 39 years earlier at Mount Sinai. The final 
count shows that there has been no increase in their 
ranks. On the contrary, there are 1,820 fewer men 
registered. None remain that had been registered at 
Sinai for army service, except Joshua and Caleb. As 

27. How does Jehovah overrule Balak's plans in connec¬ 
tion with Balaam? 

28. What subtle snare is brought on Israel at Balaam's 
suggestion, but how is the scourge halted? 

29. (a) What is revealed by the census at the end of the 
40th year? (b) What preparation is now made for entry 
into the Promised Land? 


Jehovah had indicated would happen, all of them 
had died in the wilderness. Jehovah next gives 
instructions concerning the division of the land as 
an inheritance. He repeats that Moses will not enter 
the Land of Promise because of his failure to sancti¬ 
fy Jehovah at the waters of Meribah. (20:13; 27:14, 
footnotes) Joshua is commissioned as successor to 
Moses. 

30 Through Moses, Jehovah next reminds Israel 
of the importance of His laws concerning sacrifices 
and feasts and of the seriousness of vows. He also 
has Moses settle the account with the Midianites 
because of their part in seducing Israel over Baal of 
Peor. All the Midianite males are slain in battle, 
along with Balaam, and only virgin girls are spared, 
32,000 of these being taken captive along with 
plunder that includes 808,000 animals. Not one 
Israelite is reported missing in battle. The sons of 
Reuben and of Gad, who raise livestock, ask to settle 
in the territory east of the Jordan, and after they 
agree to help in conquering the Promised Land, the 
request is granted, so that these two tribes, together 
with half the tribe of Manasseh, are given this rich 
tableland as their possession. 

31 After a review of the stopping places on the 
40-year journey, the record again focuses attention 
on the need for obedience to Jehovah. God is giving 
them the land, but they must become His execution¬ 
ers, driving out the depraved, demon-worshiping 
inhabitants and destroying every last trace of their 
idolatrous religion. The detailed boundaries of their 
God-given land are stated. It is to be divided among 
them by lot. The Levites, who have no tribal inheri¬ 
tance, are to be given 48 cities with their pasture 
grounds, 6 of these to be cities of refuge for the 
unintentional manslayer. Territory must remain 
within the tribe, never being transferred to another 
tribe by marriage. If there is no male heir, then the 
daughters who receive an inheritance—for exam¬ 
ple, the daughters of Zelophehad—must marry 
within their own tribe. (27:1-11; 36:1-11) Numbers 
concludes with these commandments of Jehovah 
through Moses and with the sons of Israel poised at 
last to enter the Land of Promise. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

32 Jesus referred to Numbers on several occa¬ 
sions, and his apostles and other Bible writers clear¬ 
ly demonstrate how meaningful and beneficial its 
record is. The apostle Paul specifically compared 

30. How is the account with the Midianites settled, and 
what territory assignment is made east of the Jordan? 

31. (a) On entering the land, how must Israel continue 
to show obedience? (b) What instructions are given 
regarding tribal inheritances? 

32. In what ways are Jesus and his sacrifice typified in 
Numbers? 
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Jesus' faithful service to that of Moses, which is 
largely recorded in Numbers, (Heb. 3:1-6) In the 
animal sacrifices and in the sprinkling of the ashes 
of the young red cow of Numbers 19; 2-9, we again 
see pictured the far grander provision for cleansing 
through the sacrifice of Christ,—Heb, 9:13, 14. 

33 Similarly, Paul showed that the bringing forth 
of water from the rock in the wilderness is full of 
meaning for us, saying: "They used to drink from 
the spiritual rock-mass that followed them, and that 
rock-mass meant the Christ," (1 Cor.10:4; Num, 20: 
7-11) Fittingly, it was Christ himself who said; 
"Whoever drinks from the water that i will give him 
will never get thirsty at all, but the water that I will 
give Mm will become in him a fountain of water 
bubbling up to impart everlasting life.”—John 4:14, 

34 Jesus also made direct reference to an incident 
recorded m Numbers that foreshadowed the mar¬ 
velous provision that God was making through him. 
"Just as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder¬ 
ness/' he said, "so the Son of man must be lifted up, 
that everyone believing in him may have everlast¬ 
ing life/—John 3:14, 15; Num. 21:8, 9. 

35 Why were the Israelites sentenced to wander 
40 years in the wilderness? For lack of faith. The 
apostle Paul gave powerful admonition on this 
point: "Beware, brothers, for fear there should ever 
develop in any one of you a wicked heart lacking 
faith by drawing away from the living God; but 
keep go exhorting one another each day/' Because of 
their disobedience and because of their faithless¬ 
ness, those Israelites died in the wilderness. "Let us 
therefore do our utmost to enter into [God's] rest, for 
fear anyone should fall in the same pattern of 
disobedience." (Heb. 3:7-4:11; Num. 13:25-14:38) 
In warning against ungodly men who speak abu¬ 
sively of holy things, Jude referred to Balaam's 
gTeed for reward and to Korah's rebellious talk 
against Jehovah's servant Moses, (Jude 11; Num. 
22:7, 8, 22; 26:9, 10) Balaam was also referred to by 
Peter as one "who loved the reward of wrongdoing," 
and by the glorified Jesus in his revelation through 
John as one who 'put before Israel a stumbl i ng block 
of idolatry and fornication.' Certainly the Christian 

33. Why is the bringing forth of water in the wilderness 
of interest to us today? 

34. How did Jesus show that the copper serpent had 
prophetic meaning? 

35. (a) Against what should Christians be on guard, as 
illustrated by the Israelites in the wilderness, and why? 
(b) In their letters, to what examples of greed and 
rebellion did Jude and Peter refer? 


congregation today should be warned against such 
unholy ones.—2 Pet. 2:12-16; Rev. 2:14, 

36 When immorality arose in the Corinthian con¬ 
gregation, Paul wrote them about "desiring Injuri¬ 
ous things," referring specifically to Numbers. He 
admonished: "Neither let us practice fornication, as 
some of them committed fornication, only to fall, 
twenty-three thousand of them in one day/' (1 Cor. 
10:6, 8; Num 25:1-9; 31:16)’' What about the occa¬ 
sion when the people complained that obeying God's 
commands entailed personal hardship and that they 
were dissatisfied with Jehovah's provision of the 
manna? Concerning this, Paul says: "Neither let us 
put Jehovah to the test, as some of them put him to 
the test, only to perish by the serpents/' (1 Cor, 
10:9; Num, 21:5, 6) Then Paul continues: "Neither 
be murmurers, just as some of them murmured, 
only to perish by the destroyer." How bitter the 
experiences of Israel as a result of their murmuring 
against Jehovah, his representatives, and his provi¬ 
sions] These things that "went on befalling them as 
examples" should stand forth as a clear warning to 
all of us today, so that we may go on serving 
Jehovah in the fullness of faith.—1 Cor. 10:10, 11; 
Num. 14:2, 36, 37; 16:1-3, 41; 17:5, 10, 

J7 Numbers also provides the background against 
which many other Bible passages can be better 
understood,—Num, 28:9, 10—Matt, 12:5; Num. 
15:38—Matt. 23:5; Num. 6:2-4—Luke 1:15; Num. 
4:3—Luke 3:23; Num, 18:31 — \ Cor. 9:13, 14; 
Num. 18:26—Heb. 7:5-9; Num. 17:8-10—Heb, 
9:4, 

What is recorded in Numbers is indeed in¬ 
spired of God, and it is beneficial in teaching us the 
importance of obedience to Jehovah and respect for 
those whom he has made overseers among his 
people. By example, it reproves wrongdoing, and by 
happenings with prophetic import, it directs our 
attention to the One whom Jehovah has provided as 
the Savior and Leader of His people today. It pro¬ 
vides an essential and instructive link in the record 
leading to the establishment of Jehovah's righteous 
Kingdom in the hands of Jesus Christ, the one He 
appointed as Mediator and High Priest. 

1 fnsight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, page 233. 


36. Against what injurious practices did Paul warn, and 
how may we today benefit by his counsel? 

37. Illustrate how Numbers helps us to understand oth¬ 
er Bible passages. 

38. In what particular ways is the book of Numbers 
beneficial, and to what does it direct our attention? 
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T HE book of Deuteronomy contains a dy¬ 
namic message for Jehovah's people. After 
wandering in the wilderness for 40 years, 
the sons of Israel now stood on the threshold of the 
Land of Promise, What lay ahead of them? What 
were the peculiar problems that they would, face 
oo the other side of the Jordan? What would Moses 
finally have to say to the nation? We may also ask, 
Why is it beneficial for us today to know the 
answers to these questions? 

3 The answers are to be found in the words that 
Moses spoke and that he recorded in the fifth 
book of the Bible, Deuteronomy. Though it re¬ 
states much from the earlier books, Deuteronomy 
is important in its own outstanding way. Why so? 
It adds emphasis to the divine message, being 
provided at a time in the history of Jehovah's 
people when they really needed dynamic leader¬ 
ship and positive direction. They were about to 
enter the Promised Land under a new leader. They 
needed encouragement to go forward, and at the 
same time they needed divine warning to enable 
them to take the right course leading to Jehovah's 
blessing, 

3 In accord with the need, Moses was moved 
mightily by Jehovah's spirit to make a forth¬ 
right appeal to Israel to be obedient and faithful. 
Throughout the entire book, he emphasizes that 
Jehovah is the Most High God, who exacts exclu¬ 
sive devotion and who desires his people to 'love 
him with all their heart and all their soul and all 
their vital force,' He is "the God of gods and the 
Lord of lords, the God great, mighty and fear- 
inspiring, who treats none with partiality nor ac¬ 
cepts a bribe/' He tolerates no rivalry. To obey him 
means life, to disobey, death. Jehovah's instruc¬ 
tion, as given in Deuteronomy, was just the prep a- 
ration and counsel that Israel needed for the mo¬ 
mentous tasks that lay ahead of them. It is also the 
kind of admonition we need today so that we may 

1. What questions may be asked in connection with 
Israel's entry into the Promised Land? 

2, In what outstanding way is Deuteronomy important? 
3, What does Moses emphasize throughout Deuterono¬ 
my, and why is this important to us today? 


keep walking in the fear of Jehovah, sanctifying 
his name in the midst of a corrupt world,—Dent. 
5:9, 10; 6:4-6; 10:12-22. 

4 The name Deuteronomy comes from the ti¬ 
tle in the Greek Septuagint translation, Deu te- 
rono'mi-on, which combines deu'teros, meaning 
"second," with no'itxos* meaning "law. JJ It therefore 
means "Second Law; Repetition of the Law/' This 
comes from the Greek rendering of the Hebrew 
phrase in Deuteronomy 17:18, mishneh'hat-toh- 
rah‘, correctly rendered copy of the law.' Despite 
the meaning of the name Deuteronomy, however, 
this Bible book is not a second law nor a mere 
repetition of the Law. Instead, it is an explanation 
of the Law, exhorting Israel to love and obey 
Jehovah in the Promised Land that they would 
soon be entering. — 1:5. 

5 This being the fifth roll, or volume, of the 
Pentateuch, the writer must have been the same as 
for the preceding four books, namely, Moses. The 
opening statement identifies Deuteronomy as "the 
words that Moses spoke to all Israel," and later 
expressions, such as "Moses wrote this law" and 
"Moses wrote this song," clearly prove his writer- 
ship, His name appears nearly 40 times in the 
book, usually as authority for the statements 
made. The first person, referring to Moses, is used 
predominantly throughout. The closing verses 
were added after Moses' death, most likely by 
Joshua or by Eleazar the high priest.—1:1; 31:9, 
22, 24-26, 

6 When did the events of Deuteronomy take 
place? At the outset, the book itself states that "in 
the fortieth year, in the eleventh month, on the 
first of the month, Moses spoke to the sons of 
Israel." On completion of the record in Deuterono¬ 
my, the book of Joshua takes up the account three 
days before the crossing of the Jordan, which was 
'on the tenth of the first month." (Dent. 1:3; Josh. 
1:11; 4:19) This leaves a period of two months and 

4. What is the meaning of the name Deuteronomy, and 
what is the purpose of the book? 

5. What proves that Moses was the writer of Deuteron¬ 
omy? 

6. (si) What time period is covered by Deuteronomy? 
(b) By when was the book practically complete? 


36 
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one week for the events of Deuteronomy. How¬ 
ever, 30 days of this nine-week period were spent 
mourning the death of Moses, {Deut. 34:8) This 
means that practically all the events of Deuierono- 
my must have occurred in the 11th month of the 
40th year. By the close of that month, the writing 
of the book must also have been practically com¬ 
plete, with Moses' death coming early in the 12th 
month of the 40th year, or early in 1473 B,CE. 

The proofs already submitted for the authen¬ 
ticity of the first four books of the Pentateuch hold 
also for Deuteronomy, the fifth book. It is also one 
of the four books in the Hebrew Scriptures most 
often cited in the Christian Greek Scriptures, the 
others being Genesis, Psalms, and Isaiah, There 
are S3 of these citations, and only six of the books 
in the Christian Greek Scriptures omit alluding 
to Deuteronomy.* 

8 Jesus himself gives the strongest testimony in 
support of Deuteronomy. At the outset of his min¬ 
istry, he was three times tempted by the Devil, and 
three times he came back with the answer, "It is 
written/' Written where? Why, in the book of 
Deuteronomy {8:3; 6:16, 13), which Jesus quoted 
as his inspired authority: "Man must live, not on 
bread alone, but on every utterance coming forth 
through Jehovah's mouth/' "You must not put Je¬ 
hovah your God to the test/' "It is Jehovah your 
God you must worship, and it is to him alone you 
must render sacred service." (Math 4:1-11) Later, 
when the Pharisees came testing him with regard 
to God's commandments, Jesus quoted in reply 
"the greatest and first commandment" from Deu¬ 
teronomy 6:5. (Matt, 22:37, 38; Mark 12:30; Luke 
10:27} Jesus 1 testimony conclusively stamps Deu¬ 
teronomy as authentic. 

9 Moreover, the events and statements in the 
book fit exactly the historical situation and sur¬ 
roundings. The references to Egypt, Canaan, Atria- 
lek, Ammon, Moab, and Edom are faithful to the 
times, and place-names are accurately stated.* Ar¬ 
chaeology continues to bring to light proof upon 
proof as to the integrity of Moses' writings. Henry 
H. Halley writes: "Archaeology has been speaking 
so loudly of late that it is causing a decided re¬ 
action toward, the conservative view [that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch). The theory that writing 
was unknown in Moses' day is absolutely expiod- 

* See the list of ''Quotations from the Old Testa mom" in 
The New Testament in Original Greek, by B, F. Westcott 
and F. J. A. Hort, 1956, pages 601-18, 

" Deuteronomy 3:9, footnote. 


7. What shows that Deuteronomy is authentic? 

8 What conclusive testimony by Jesus boars out the 
authenticity of Deuteronomy? 

9. What external evidence vindicates Deuteronomy? 


ed. And every year there are being dug up in 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, evidences, 
both in inscriptions and earth layers, that the 
narratives of the [Hebrew Scriptures] are true 
historical records. And 'scholarship' is coming to 
have decidedly more respect for the tradition of 
Mosaic authorship/"' Thus, even external evidence 
supports Deuteronomy, as well as the rest of the 
Pentateuch, as being a genuine, authentic record 
made by God's prophet Moses. 

CONTENTS OF DEUTERONOMY 

Iri The book is mainly composed of a series of 
discourses that Moses delivered to the sons of 
Israel on the Plains of Moob opposite Jericho. The 
first of these concludes in chapter 4, the second 
runs to the end of chapter 26, the third continues 
through chapter 28. and another discourse ex¬ 
tends to the end of chapter 30, Then, after Moses 
makes final arrangements in view of his approach¬ 
ing death, including the commissioning of Joshua 
as his successor, he records a most beautiful song 
to Jehovah's praise, followed by a blessing on the 
tribes of Israel. 

Moses' first discourse (1:1-4:49). This pro¬ 
vides a historical introduction to what follows. 
Moses first reviews Jehovah's faithful dealings 
with His people. Moses is telling them to go in and 
take possession of the land promised to their fore¬ 
fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He recounts 
how Jehovah coordinated the activity of this theo¬ 
cratic community at the outset of the wilderness 
trek by having him, Moses, select wise, discreet, 
and experienced men to act as chiefs of thousands, 
of hundreds, of fifties, and of tens. There was 
splendid organization, watched over by Jehovah, 
as Israel "went marching through all that great 
and fear-inspiring wilderness."—1:19. 

[2 Moses now recalls their sin of rebellion when 
they heard the report of the spies returning from 
Canaan and complained that Jehovah hated them 
because, they charged. He had brought them up 
out of Egypt only to abandon them to the Amor- 
ites. For their lack of faith, Jehovah told that evil 
generation that none of them, except Caleb and 
Joshua, would see the good land. At this they again 
behaved rebelliously, getting all heated up and 
making their own independent assault on the ene¬ 
my, only to have the Amorites chase them like a 
swarm of bees and scatter them. 


Halley's Bible Handbook , 1988, Henry H, Halley, 
page 56. 


10, Of what is Deuteronomy composed? 

11, Hew does Moses introduce? his first discourse? 

12, What ©vents surrounding the initial spying out of 
Canaan does he next recall? 
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13 They traveled in the wilderness down toward 
the Red Sea, and daring 38 years, all the genera¬ 
tion of the men of war died off. Jehovah then 
commanded them to cross over and take posses¬ 
sion of the land north of the Arnon, saying: "This 
day I shah start to put the dread of you and the fear 
of yon before the peoples beneath all the heavens, 
who will hear the report about you; and they will 
indeed be agitated and have pains like those of 
childbirth because of you/' {2:25) Sihon and his 
Land fell to the Israelites, and then Og l s kingdom 
was occupied. Moses assured Joshua that Jehovah 
would fight for Israel in the same way in overcom¬ 
ing ail the kingdoms. Moses then asked God if he 
himself might by any means pass over to the good 
land beyond the Jordan, but Jehovah continued to 
refuse this, telling him to commission, encourage, 
and strengthen Joshua. 

14 Moses now lays great emphasis on God s Law, 
warning against adding to or taking away from His 
commandments. Disobedience will bring disaster: 
"Only watch out for yourself and take good care of 
your soul, that you may not forget the things that 
your eyes have seen and that they may not depart 
from your heart all the days of your life; and you 
must make them known to your sons and to your 
grandsons” {4:9) They saw no form when Jehovah 
stated the Ten Words to them under fearsome 
circumstances in Horeb. It will be ruination to 
them if they now turn to idolatry and image wor¬ 
ship, for, as Moses says, "Jehovah vour God is a 
consuming fire, a God exacting exclusive devo¬ 
tion." (4:24) He it was who had loved their fore¬ 
fathers and had chosen them. There is no other 
God in the heavens above or on the earth beneath. 
Obey Him, Moses exhorts, “that you may lengthen 
your days on the soil that Jehovah your God is 
giving you, always/'—4:40, 

15 After concluding this powerful speech, Moses 
proceeds to set apart Bezer, Ramoth, and Golan as 
cities of refuge to the east of the Jordan, 

IG Moses' second discourse (5:1-26:19). This is 
a call to Israel to hear Jehovah, who spoke with 
them face-to-face at Sinai. Note how Moses re¬ 
states the Law with some necessary adjustments, 
thus adapting it for their new life across the Jor¬ 
dan. It is no mere recounting of regulations and 
ordinances. Every word shows that the heart of 
Moses ts full of zeal and devotion to his God. He 
speaks for the welfare of the nation. Obedience to 

13. On what basis did Moses assure Joshua of victory? 

14. What emphasis does Moses place on God's Law and 
on exclusive devotion? 

1 5. Whai arrangement for cities of refuge is made east 
of the Jordan? 

16. What does Moses' second discourse stress? 


the Law is stressed throughout—obedience from a 
loving heart, not by compulsion. 

17 First, Moses repeats the Ten Words, the Ten 
Commandments, and tells Israel to obey them, not 
turning to the right or to the left, that they may 
lengthen their days in the land and that they may 
become very many. “Listen, 0 Israel: Jehovah our 
God is one Jehovah/' (6:4) Heart, soul, and vital 
force must be given to loving Him, and Israel must 
teach their sons and tell them of the great signs 
and miracles that Jehovah performed in Egypt. 
There are to be no marriage alliances with the 
idolatrous Canaanites. Jehovah has chosen Israel 
to become his special property, not because they 
are populous, but because he loves them and will 
keep the sworn statement he made with their 
forefathers Israel must shun the snare of demon 
religion, destroy the images out of the land, and 
hold to Jehovah, truly "a great and fear-inspiring 
God/'—7:21. 

10 Jehovah humbled them for 40 years in the 
wilderness, teaching them that man lives, not by 
manna or bread, but by every expression of Jeho¬ 
vah's mouth. During all those years of correction, 
their clothing did not wear out, nor did their feet 
become swollen. Now they are about to enter a 
land of wealth and plenty! However, they must 
guard against the snares of materialism and self- 
righteousness and remember that Jehovah is 'the 
giver of power to make wealth' and the disposses- 
sor of the wicked nations. (8:18) Moses then re¬ 
counts occasions when Israel provoked God. They 
must remember how Jehovah's anger blazed 
against them in the wilderness, with plague and 
fire and slaughter! They must remember their 
ruinous worship of the golden calf, which resulted 
in Jehovah's hot anger and the remaking of the 
tablets of the Law! (Ex. 32:1-10, 35; 17:2-7; Num. 
11:1-3, 31-35; 14:2-38) Surely they must now 
serve and cling to Jehovah, who has loved them for 
their fathers' sakes and had constituted them 'like 
the stars of the heavens for multitude.”—Deut. 
10:22. 

!9 Israel must keep "the whole commandment/ 1 
and they must without fail obey Jehovah, loving 
him as their God and serving him with all their 
heart and all their soul, (11:8, 13) Jehovah will 
back them up and reward them if they obey him. 
However, they must apply themselves and dili¬ 
gently teach their sons. The choice before Israel Is 
clearly stated: Obedience leads to blessing, disobe- 

17 How must Israel reciprocate the love that Jehovah 
has shown them? 

IS. Against what does Moses exhort the Israelites to 
guard themselves? 

19. What choice is clearly stated, and what laws are 
outlined for the nation? 
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dience to malediction. They must not "walk after 
other gods,” (11:26-28) Moses then outlines spe¬ 
cific laws affecting Israel as they move in to take 
possession of the Land of Promise. There are 
(1) laws touching religion and worship; (2) laws 
relating to administration of justice, government, 
and war; and (3) laws regulating the private and 
social life of the people, 

ao (1) Religion and worship (12:1—18:17)* When 
the Israelites enter the land, every vestige of false 
religion—-its high places, altars, pillars, sacred 
poles, and images—must be absolutely destroyed, 
Israel must worship only in the place where Jeho¬ 
vah their God chooses to put his name, and there 
they must rejoice in him, all of them. Regulations 
on the eating of meat and sacrifices include repeat¬ 
ed reminders that they must not eat blood. 1J Sim ply 
be firmly resolved not to eat the blood . *. You must 
not eat it, in order that it may go well with you and 
your sons after you, because you will do what is 
right in Jehovah's eyes/' (12:16, 23-25, 27; 15:23} 
Moses now launches into an outspoken condemna¬ 
tion of idolatry, Israel must not even inquire into 
the ways of false religion. If a prophet is proved to 
be false, he must be put to death, and apostates 
—even one's dear relative or friend, yes, even 
entire cities—must likewise be devoted to destruc¬ 
tion Next come regulations on clean and unclean 
food, the payment of tenths, and the care of the 
Levites* The interests of debtors, the poor, and 
bond slaves are to be lovingly protected. Finally, 
Moses reviews the annual festivals as times to 
thank Jehovah for his blessing: "Three times in the 
year every male of yours should appear before 
Jehovah your God in the place that he will choose: 
in the festival of the unfermented cakes and in the 
festival of weeks and in the festival of booths, 
and none should appear before Jehovah empty- 
handed.”“16:16. 

2] (2) Justice, government , and war (16:18-20: 
20). First of all, Moses gives the laws affecting 
judges and officers. Justice is the important thing, 
bribes and perverted judgment being hateful to 
Jehovah. The procedures in establishing evidence 
and handling legal cases are outlined. "At the 
mouth of two witnesses or of three witnesses the 
one dying should be put to death." (17:6) Laws 
are stated concerning kings* Provision is made for 
the priests and Levites, Spiritism is outlawed as 
"detestable to Jehovah.” (18:12) Looking far into 
the future, Moses declares: "A prophet from your 
own midst, from your brothers, like me, is what 
Jehovah your God will raise up for you—to him 
you people should listen/' (18:15-19) However, a 

20, What points highlight the laws concerning worship? 

21, What laws are given relating to justice, and what 
important prophecy does Moses utter? 


false prophet must die. This section closes with 
laws concerning cities of refuge and the avenging 
of blood, as well as qualifications For military ex¬ 
emptions and the rules of war. 

23 (3) Private and social life (21; 1-26:19), Laws 
touching the everyday life of the Israelites are set 
forth on such matters as a person found slain, 
marriage to captive women, the right of the first¬ 
born, a rebellious son, the hanging of a criminal on 
a stake, evidence of virginity, sex crimes, castra¬ 
tion, illegitimate sons, treatment of foreigners, 
sanitation, payment of interest and vows, divorce, 
kidnapping, loans, wages, and harvest gleanings. 
The limit for beating a man is to be 40 strokes. A 
bull must not be muzzled while threshing* The 
procedure for brother-in-law marriage is outlined. 
Accurate weights must be used, for injustice is 
detestable to Jehovah. 

33 Before concluding this fervent discourse, Mo¬ 
ses recalls how Amalek struck the weary Israelites 
from the rear as they fled from Egypt, and Moses 
commands Israel to 'wipe out the mention of Am¬ 
alek from under the heavens/' (25:19) When they 
enter into the land, they must offer the firstfruits 
of the soil with rejoicing, and they must also offer 
the tithes with the thankful prayer to Jehovah: 
"Do look down from your holy dwelling, the heav¬ 
ens, and bless your people Israel and the soil that 
you have given us, just as you swore to our fore¬ 
fathers, the land flowing with milk and honey.” 
(26:15) If they carry out these commandments 
with all their heart and soul, Jehovah, on his part, 
will 'put them high above all the other nations that 
he has made, resulting in praise and reputation 
and beauty, while they prove themselves a people 
holy to Jehovah their God, just as he has promised/ 
—26:19. 

24 Moses' third discourse (27:1-28:68). In this 
the older men of Israel and the priests are associat¬ 
ed with Moses as he recites at length Jehovah's 
curses for disobedience and the blessings for faith¬ 
fulness. Dire warnings are given concerning the 
fearful results of unfaithfulness. If Israel as his 
holy people keep listening to the voice of Jehovah 
their God, they will enjoy wonderful blessings, 
and all the peoples of the earth will see that 
Jehovah's name is called upon them. However, if 
they fail in this, Jehovah will send upon them "the 
curse, confusion and rebuke/' (2S:2G) They will be 
stricken by loathsome disease, by drought, and by 
famine; tbeir enemies will pursue and enslave 

22. Laws governing what private and social matters are 
discussed? 

23. What does Mosos show will result when God's peo¬ 
ple obey His commandments? 

24. What blessings and cursings does the third dis¬ 
course set before Israel? 
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them, and they will be scattered and annihilated 
out of the land. These curses, and more, will come 
upon them if they "will not take care to carry out 
all the words of this law that are written in this 
book so as to fear this glorious and fear-inspiring 
name, even Jehovah, [their] God/'—28:58. 

25 Moses' fourth discourse (29:1-30:20). Jeho¬ 
vah now concludes a covenant with Israel at Moab. 
This incorporates the Law, as restated and ex¬ 
plained by Moses, that will guide Israel as they 
enter the Land of Promise. The solemn oath ac¬ 
companying the covenant drives home the nation's 
responsibilities. Finally, Moses calls the heavens 
and the earth to witness as he places before the 
people life and death, the blessing and the male¬ 
diction, and exhorts: "You must choose life in order 
that you may keep alive, you and your offspring, 
by loving Jehovah your God, by listening to his 
voice and by sticking to him; for he is your life and 
the length of your days, that you may dwell upon 
the ground that Jehovah swore to your forefathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob to give to them."—30: 
19, 20. 

26 Commissioning of Joshua, and Moses' song 

(31:1-32:47). Chapter 31 relates how, after writ¬ 
ing the Law and giving instructions concerning 
the regular public reading of it, Moses commis¬ 
sions Joshua, telling him to be courageous and 
strong, and then how Moses prepares a memorial 
song and completes the writing of the words of the 
Law and arranges for it to be placed at the side of 
the ark of the covenant of Jehovah. After that, 
Moses speaks the words of the song to all the 
congregation as a final exhortation. 

27 How appreciatively does Moses' song open, 
identifying the refreshing Source of his instruc¬ 
tion! "My instruction will drip as the rain, my 
saying will trickle as the dew. as gentle rains upon 
grass and as copious showers upon vegetation. For 
I shall declare the name of Jehovah." Yes, attribute 
greatness to "our God," "the Rock." (32:2-4) Make 
known his perfect activity, his just ways, and 
his faithfulness, righteousness, and uprightness. It 
was shameful that Israel acted ruinously, though 
Jehovah encircled them in an empty, howling 
desert, safeguarding them as the pupil of his eye 
and hovering over them as an eagle over its fledg¬ 
lings. He made his people fat, calling them Jeshu- 
run, "Upright One," but they incited him to jealou¬ 
sy with strange gods and became "sons in whom 
there is no faithfulness." (32:20) Vengeance and 

25. (a) What covenant does Jehovah now conclude with 
Israel? (b) What choice does Moses place before the 
people? 

26. What final arrangements does Moses make before 
his death? 

27. What powerful message is contained in Moses* 
song? 


retribution are Jehovah's. He puts to death and 
makes alive. When he sharpens his glittering 
sword and his hand takes hold on judgment, he 
will indeed pay back vengeance to his adversaries. 
What confidence this should inspire in his people! 
As the song says in climax, it is a time to "be glad, 
you nations, with his people." (32:43) What world¬ 
ly poet could ever approach the exalted beauty, 
power, and depth of meaning of this song to Jeho¬ 
vah? 

28 Moses' final blessing (32:48-34:12). Moses is 
now given final instructions concerning his death, 
but he is not yet through with his theocratic 
service. First, he must bless Israel, and in doing 
this, he again extols Jehovah, the King in Jeshu- 
run, as beaming forth with his holy myriads. By 
name the tribes receive individual blessings, and 
then Moses praises Jehovah as the eminent One: 
"A hiding place is the God of ancient time, and 
underneath are the indefinitely lasting arms." (33: 
27) From a heart brimming with appreciation, he 
then speaks his final words to the nation: "Happy 
you are, O Israel! Who is there like you, a people 
enjoying salvation in Jehovah?"—33:29. 

29 After viewing the Land of Promise from 
Mount Nebo, Moses dies, and Jehovah buries him 
in Moab, his tomb being unknown and unhonored 
to this day. He lived to be 120 years of age, but "his 
eye had not grown dim, and his vital strength had 
not fled." Jehovah had used him to perform great 
signs and miracles, and as the final chapter re¬ 
ports, there had not yet "risen up a prophet in 
Israel like Moses, whom Jehovah knew face to 
face."—34:7, 10. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

30 As the concluding book of the Pentateuch, 
Deuteronomy ties together all that has gone before 
in declaring and sanctifying the great name of 
Jehovah God. He alone is God, exacting exclusive 
devotion and tolerating no rivalry by demon gods 
of false religious worship. In this day, all Chris¬ 
tians must give earnest attention to the great 
principles underlying God's law and obey him so 
that they will be free of his curse as he sharpens 
his glittering sword for execution of vengeance on 
his adversaries. His greatest and first command¬ 
ment must become the guidepost in their lives: 
"You must love Jehovah your God with all your 
heart and all your soul and all your vital force." 
—6:5. 

31 The rest of the Scriptures frequently refer to 

28. How is Jehovah exalted in Moses' final blessing? 

29. In what ways was Moses outstanding? 

30. How does Deuteronomy provide a fitting conclusion 
to the Pentateuch? 

31. How do other inspired scriptures draw on Deuteron¬ 
omy in enriching appreciation for God's purposes? 
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Deuteronomy to enrich appreciation for the divine 
purposes. In addition to his quotations in answer¬ 
ing the Tempter, Jesus made many other ref¬ 
erences. (Deut. 5:16 — Matt. 15:4; Deut. 17:6 
—Matt. 18:16 and John 8:17) These continue into 
Revelation, where the glorified Jesus finally warns 
against adding to or taking away from the scroll of 
Jehovah's prophecy. (Deut. 4:2— Rev. 22:18) Peter 
quotes from Deuteronomy in clinching his power¬ 
ful argument that Jesus is the Christ and the 
Prophet greater than Moses whom Jehovah prom- 
ised to raise up in Israel. (Deuf. 18:15-19—Acts 3: 
22, 23) Paul quotes from it with reference to 
rewards for workers, thorough investigation at the 
mouth of witnesses, and the instruction of chil¬ 
dren.—Deut. 25:4—1 Cor, 9:8-10 and 1 Tim. 5: 
17, 18; Deut. 13:14 and 19:15—1 Tim, 5:19 and 
2 Cor, 13:1; Deux. 5:16—Eph. 6:2, 3. 

Not only the writers of the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures hut also God's servants of pre-Christian times 
drew instruction and encouragement from Deu¬ 
teronomy. We do well to follow their example. 
Consider the implicit obedience of Moses' succes¬ 
sor, Joshua, in devoting conquered cities to de¬ 
struction during the invasion of Canaan, taking no 
spoil as did Achan. (Deut. 20:15-18 and 21:23 
—Josh. 8:24-27, 29) Gideon's elimination of those 
''afraid and trembling" from his army was in obe¬ 
dience to the Law. (Deut. 20:1-9—Judg. 7:1-11) It 
was out of faithfulness to the law of Jehovah that 
the prophets in Israel and Judah spoke boldly and 
courageously in condemnation of backsliding na¬ 
tions. Amos provides an excellent example of this. 
(Deut, 24:12-15—Amos 2:6-8) Indeed, there are 
literally hundreds of examples tying Deuteronomy 
in with the rest of God's Word, thus showing that 
it is an integral and beneficial part of the harmoni¬ 
ous whole. 

33 The very essence of Deuteronomy breathes 
praise to the Sovereign God, Jehovah. It stresses 
throughout: 'Worship Jehovah: render Mm exclu¬ 
sive devotion.' Though the Law is no longer bind¬ 
ing upon Christians, its underlying principles have 
not been abrogated. (Gal. 3:19) How much true 
Christians can Learn from this dynamic book of 
God's law, with its progressive teaching, candor, 
and simplicity of presentation! Why, even the na¬ 
tions of the world have recognized the excellence 
of Jehovah's supreme law, writing many of the 
regulations of Deuteronomy into their own law¬ 
books, The accompanying table gives interesting 

32. Id what respect are Joshua, Gideon, and the proph¬ 
ets fine examples for us? 

33. (a) How does Deuteronomy breathe praise to Jeho¬ 
vah? (b) What does the accompanying table show as to 
the worldly nations' recognition of principles of God's 
law? 


examples of laws that they have drawn on or 
applied in principle. 

34 Moreover, this explanation of the Law points 
to and heightens appreciation of God's Kingdom. 
How so? While on earth the King-Designate, Jesus 
Christ, was thoroughly acquainted with the book 
and applied it, as his skillful references to it show, 
in spreading his Kingdom rule over all the earth, 
he will govern according to the right principles of 
this same "law/' and all who come to bless them¬ 
selves in him as the Kingdom "seed" will have to 
obey these principles. (Gen, 22:18; Deut. 7:12-14) 
It is beneficial and advantageous to start obey¬ 
ing them now. Far from being out-of-date, this 
3,500-year-old "law" speaks to us today in dynam¬ 
ic tones, and it will keep on speaking right on into 
the new world under God's Kingdom. May Jeho¬ 
vah's name continue to be sanctified among his 
people in the application of all the beneficial in¬ 
struction of the Pentateuch, which so gloriously 
reaches its climax in Deuteronomy—certainly an 
inspired and inspiring part of "all Scripture"! 

34. What connection is there between this "Repetition 
of the La w ' and God's Kingdom? 


SOME LEGAL PRECEDENTS IN DEUTERONOMY" 


t. 

Personal and family laws 

A. Personal relations 

Chapters and Verses 


1, Parents and children 

5:16 


2. Marriage relations 

22:30; 27:20, 22, 23 


3. Laws of divorce 

22:13-19. 28, 29 


B. Property rights 

22:1-4 

II. 

Constitutional laws 



A, QuMific&i.ions and duties 

or the king 

B. Military regulations 

17:14-20 


1. Exemptions from millrary 
service 

20; 1, 5-7; 24:5 


2. Minor officers 

20:9 

ITT. 

The judiciary 



A. Duties oF judges 

16; 18. 20 


B. Supreme court of appeal 

17:8-11 

IV, 

Criminal laws 

A, Crimes against the state 



1. Bribery, perverting justice 

16:19, 20 


2. Perjury 

H Crimes against morality 

5:20 


1. Adultery 

5:10; 22:22-24 


Z, Unlawful marriage 

C, Crimes against the person 

22:30; 27:20, 22, 23 


1. Murder end assault 

5:17; 27:24 


3, Rape end seduction 

22;25-29 

V. 

Humane laws 



A, Kindness toward animals 

2S:4: 22:6, 7 


B. Consideration for the 
unfortunate 

24:6, 10-18 


C. Building safety code 

22:8 


D. Treatment of dependent 

15:12-15; 21:10-14; 


classes, including slaves 
and captives 

27:18, 19 


E. Philanthropic provisions 

14:28, 29; 15:1-11; 


for the needy 

16:11, 12; 24:19-22 

* Israel's Laws and Legal Precedents , 

1907, C. F. Kent. 


pages vii through xviii; see also Insight on the Scriptures , 
VoL 2, pages 214-20. 
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T HE year is 1473 B.C.E. The scene is most 
dramatic and thrilling. The Israelites, en¬ 
camped on the Plains of Moab, are poised 
for their entry into Canaan, the Promised Land. 
That territory on the other side of the Jordan is 
inhabited by numerous petty kingdoms, each with 
its own private army. They are divided among 
themselves and weakened through years of cor¬ 
rupt domination by Egypt. Yet, to the nation of 
Israel, the opposition is formidable. The many 
fortified walled cities, such as Jericho, Ai, Hazor, 
and Lachish, have to be taken if the land is to be 
subdued. A critical time lies ahead. Decisive bat¬ 
tles must be fought and won, with Jehovah him¬ 
self entering in with powerful miracles in behalf of 
his people, in order to fulfill his promise to settle 
them in the land. Unquestionably, these stirring 
events, so outstanding in Jehovah's dealings with 
his people, will have to be recorded, and that by an 
eyewitness. What better man could there be for 
this than Joshua himself, the one appointed by 
Jehovah as successor to Moses!—Num. 27:15-23. 

2 The choice of Joshua, both as leader and as a 
recorder of the events about to take place, is most 
appropriate. He has been a very close associate of 
Moses throughout the previous 40 years in the 
wilderness. He has been "the minister of Moses 
from his young manhood on," showing him to be 
qualified as a spiritual as well as a military leader. 
(Num. 11:28; Ex. 24:13; 33:11; Josh. 1:1) In the 
year Israel left Egypt, 1513 B.C.E., he was captain 
of the armies of Israel in the defeat of the Amalek- 
ites. (Ex. 17:9-14) As the loyal companion of Mo¬ 
ses and a fearless army commander, he was the 
natural choice to represent the tribe of Ephraim 
when one man was chosen from each tribe for the 
dangerous mission of spying out Canaan. His cour¬ 
age and faithfulness on that occasion assured his 
entry into the Promised Land. (Num. 13:8; 14:6-9, 
30, 38) Yes, this man Joshua, the son of Nun, is "a 
man in whom there is spirit," a man who "followed 
Jehovah wholly," a man "full of the spirit of wis¬ 
dom." No wonder that "Israel continued to serve 


1. What situation confronts Israel in 1473 B.C.E.? 

2. Why is the choice of Joshua, both as leader and as 
recorder, appropriate? 


Jehovah all the days of Joshua."—Num. 27:18; 
32:12; Deut. 34:9; Josh. 24:31. 

3 From the standpoint of his experience, train¬ 
ing, and tested qualities as a true worshiper of 
Jehovah, Joshua was certainly in position to be 
used as one of the writers of the 'Scriptures in¬ 
spired by God.' Joshua is no mere legendary figure 
but a real-life servant of Jehovah. He is mentioned 
by name in the Christian Greek Scriptures. (Acts 
7:45; Heb. 4:8) It is logical that just as Moses was 
used to write concerning the events of his lifetime, 
so his successor, Joshua, would be used to write 
down the events that he himself witnessed. That 
the book was written by someone who witnessed 
the events is shown by Joshua 6:25. Jewish tradi¬ 
tion credits Joshua with writership, and the book 
itself states: "Then Joshua wrote these words in 
the book of God's law."—Josh. 24:26. 

4 At the time of Jericho's destruction, Joshua 
placed a prophetic curse on the rebuilding of the 
city, which had a remarkable fulfillment in the 
days of Ahab king of Israel, some 500 years later. 
(Josh. 6:26; 1 Ki. 16:33, 34) The authenticity of 
the book of Joshua is further established by the 
many references that later Bible writers make to 
the events recorded in it. Time and again, the 
psalmists refer to these (Ps. 44:1-3; 78:54, 55; 
105:42-45; 135:10-12; 136:17-22), as do Nehemi- 
ah (Neh. 9:22-25), Isaiah (Isa. 28:21), the apostle 
Paul (Acts 13:19; Heb. 11:30, 31), and the disciple 
James (Jas. 2:25). 

5 The book of Joshua covers a period of over 20 
years, from the entry into Canaan in 1473 B.C.E. to 
approximately 1450 B.C.E., in which year Joshua 
probably died. The very name Joshua (Hebrew, 
Yehohshu'a ), meaning "Jehovah Is Salvation," is 
most fitting in view of Joshua's role as visible 
leader in Israel during the conquest of the land. He 

3. What proves that Joshua was a real-life servant of 
Jehovah, as well as the writer of the book bearing his 
name? 

4. How has the authenticity of the book of Joshua been 
proved both by the fulfillment of prophecy and by the 
testimony of later Bible writers? 

5. (a) What period is covered by the book of Joshua? 
(b) Why is the name Joshua appropriate? 
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gave all the glory to Jehovah as Deliverer, In the 
Septuagint the book is called T'&sous' (the Greek 
equivalent of Yehoh shu a'}, and from this the 
name Jesus has been derived. In his fine qualities 
of courage, obedience, and integrity, Joshua was 
truly a splendid prophetic type of "our Lord Jesus 
Christ/ — Horn, 5:1. 

CONTENTS OF JOSHUA 

e The book falls into Four natural sections: 
£1) crossing into the Promised Land, £2) the con¬ 
quest of Canaan, (3) apportioning the land, and 
(4) Joshua's farewell exhortations. The entire ac¬ 
count is vividly told and packed with thrilling 
drama. 

7 Crossing into the Promised Land (1:1—5:12). 
Knowing of the tests ahead, Jehovah gives assur¬ 
ance and sound counsel to Joshua at the outset: 
"Only be courageous and very strong , This book 
of the law should not depart from your mouth, and 
you must in an undertone read in it day and night, 
in order that you may take care to do according to 
all that is written in it; for then you wi 11 make you r 
way successful and then you will act wisely. Have 
l not commanded you? Be courageous and strong 
,.. for Jehovah your God is with you wherever you 
go/' (1:7-9) Joshua gives credit to Jehovah as the 
real Leader and Commander and immediately sets 
about preparing to cross the Jordan as command¬ 
ed. The Israelites accept him as Moses' successor, 
and they pledge loyalty. Onward, then, to the 
conquest of Canaan! 

a Two men are dispatched to spy out Jericho, 
Rahab the harlot seizes the opportunity to demon¬ 
strate her faith in Jehovah by hiding the spies at 
the risk of her life. In return, the spies swear that 
she will be spared when Jericho is destroyed. The 
spies carry back the report that all the inhabitants 
of the land have grown disheartened because of 
the Israelites. The report being favorable, Joshua 
moves immediately to the Jordan River, which is 
at flood stage. Jehovah now gives tangible evi¬ 
dence that he is backing up Joshua and that, just as 
in Moses 1 time, there is "a living God" in the midst 
of Israel. (3:10) As the priests carrying the ark of 
the covenant step into the Jordan, the waters from 
upstream are heaped up, allowing the Israelites to 
pass over on dry ground, Joshua takes 12 stones 
from the middle of the river as a memorial and sets 
another 12 stones in the river, where the priests 
are standing, after which the pTiesrs pass over and 
the waters return to Hood stage. 

8. Into what natural sections does the book of Joshua 
fall? 

7. What encouragement and counsel does Jehovah give 
Joshua? 

8. (a) How does Rahab demonstrate faith? {b) How does 
Jehovah show himself to be "a living God rj in the midst of 
Israel? 


9 Once across, the people encamp at GilgaL be¬ 
tween the Jordan and Jericho, and here Joshua 
sets up the memorial stones as a witness to the 
generations to come and "in order that all the 
peoples of the earth may know Jehovah's band, 
that it is strong: in order that you may indeed fear 
Jehovah your God always." (4:24) (Joshua 10:15 
indicates that thereafter Gilgal may have been 
used as a base camp for some time.) It is here that 
the sons of Israel are circumcised, since There had 
been no circumcising during the wilderness jour¬ 
ney. The Passover is celebrated, the marma ceases, 
and at last the Israelites begin to eat the produce of 
the land, 

10 Conquest of Canaan (5:13-12:24), Now the 
first objective lies within striking distance. But 
how to take this "tightly shut up" walled city of 
Jericho? (6:1) Jehovah, himself details the proce¬ 
dure, sending the "prince of the army of Jehovah" 
to instruct Joshua, (5:14) Once a day for six days, 
the armies of Israel must march around the city, 
with the men of war in the lead, followed in 
procession by priests blowing rams' horns and 
others carrying the ark of the covenant. On the 
seventh day. They must go around seven times, 
Joshua faithfully relays the orders to the people. 
Exactly as commanded, the armies march around 
Jericho. No word is spoken. There is no sound but. 
the tramping of feet and the blowing of horns by 
the priests. Then, on the final day, after the com¬ 
pletion of the seventh circuit, Joshua signals them 
to shout. Shout they do, 'a great war cry," and the 
walls of Jericho fall down flat] (6:20) As one man, 
they rush the city, capture it, and devote it to 
fiery destruction. Only the faithful Rahab and her 
household find deliverance, 

11 Then on westward to AiJ Confidence in anoth¬ 
er easy victory turns to dismay, as the men of Ai 
put to rout the 3,000 Israelite soldiers sent up to 
capture the city. What has happened? Has Jehovah 
forsaken them? Joshua anxiously inquires of Jeho¬ 
vah, Tn reply Jehovah discloses That contrary to his 
command to devote everything in Jericho to de¬ 
struction, someone in the camp has disobeyed, 
stealing something and hiding it. This uncleanness 
must be removed from the camp before Israel can 
continue to prosper with Jehovah's blessing. Un¬ 
der divine guidance, Achan, the evildoer, is dis¬ 
covered, and he and his household are stoned to 
death. With Jehovah's favor restored, the Israel¬ 
ites now move against Ai. Once again Jehovah 
himself reveals the strategy to be used. The men of 
Ai are lured out of their walled city and find 

9. What next happens at Gilgal? 

10. How does Jehovah instruct Joshua concerning the 
capture of Jericho, and what dramatic action follows? 

11. How is the initial reverse at AI remedied? 
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themselves trapped in an ambush. The city is 
captured and devoted to destruction with all its 
inhabitants. (8:26-28) No compromise with the 
enemy! 

12 In obedience to Jehovah's command through 
Moses, Joshua next builds an altar in Mount Ebal 
and writes on it "a copy of the law." (8:32) Then he 
reads the words of the Law, together with the 
blessing and the malediction, to the assembly of 
the entire nation as they stand, half in front of 
Mount Gerizim and half in front of Mount Ebal. 
—Deut. 11:29; 27:1-13. 

13 Alarmed at the speedy progress of the inva¬ 
sion, a number of the petty kingdoms of Canaan 
unite in an effort to halt Joshua's advance. How¬ 
ever, when 'the Gibeonites hear what Joshua has 
done to Jericho and Ai, they act with shrewdness/ 
(Josh. 9:3, 4) Under pretense of being from a land 
distant from Canaan, they enter into a covenant 
with Joshua "to let them live." When the ruse is 
discovered, the Israelites honor the covenant but 
make the Gibeonites "gatherers of wood and draw¬ 
ers of water," like the 'lowest slaves/ thus fulfilling 
in part Noah's inspired curse on Canaan, the son of 
Ham.—Josh. 9:15, 27; Gen. 9:25. 

14 This defection of the Gibeonites is no small 
matter, for "Gibeon was a great city . . . greater 
than Ai, and all its men were mighty ones." (Josh. 
10:2) Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, sees in this 
a threat to himself and the other kingdoms in 
Canaan. An example must be made to stop further 
desertion to the enemy. So Adoni-zedek and four 
other kings (those of the city kingdoms of Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon) organize and war 
against Gibeon. Honoring his covenant with the 
Gibeonites, Joshua marches all night to their aid 
and routs the armies of the five kings. Once again 
Jehovah enters into the fight, using superhu¬ 
man powers and signs, with devastating results. 
Mighty hailstones rain down from heaven, killing 
more of the enemy than the swords of the Israelite 
army. And then, wonder of wonders, 'the sun 
keeps standing still in the middle of the heavens 
and does not hasten to set for about a whole day.' 
(10:13) Thus, mopping-up operations can be com¬ 
pleted. The worldly-wise may try to discount this 
miraculous event, but men of faith accept the 
divine record, well aware of Jehovah's power to 
control the forces of the universe and direct them 
according to his will. For a fact, "Jehovah himself 
was fighting for Israel."—10:14. 

12. What divine command does Joshua next carry out? 

13. What results from the Gibeonites' acting "with 
shrewdness"? 

14. How does Jehovah demonstrate at Gibeon that he is 
fighting for Israel? 


15 After slaying the five kings, Joshua devotes 
Makkedah to destruction. Passing on quickly to the 
south, he utterly destroys Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, 
Hebron, and Debir—cities in the hills between the 
Salt Sea and the Great Sea. By now news of the 
invasion has spread the length of Canaan. Up in 
the north, the alarm is sounded by Jabin, king of 
Hazor. Far and wide, to both sides of the Jordan, he 
sends out the call to mass for united action against 
the Israelites. As they encamp by the waters of 
Merom, below Mount Hermon, the assembled 
forces of the enemy are "as numerous as the grains 
of sand that are on the seashore." (11:4) Again 
Jehovah assures Joshua of victory and outlines the 
battle strategy. And the result? Another crushing 
defeat for the enemies of Jehovah's people! Hazor 
is burned with fire, and its allied cities and their 
kings are devoted to destruction. Thus Joshua 
extends the area of Israelite domination through 
the length and breadth of Canaan. Thirty-one 
kings have been defeated. 

16 Apportioning the land (13:1-22:34). Despite 
these many victories, with many key fortified cit¬ 
ies destroyed and with organized resistance bro¬ 
ken for the time being, "to a very great extent the 
land yet remains to be taken in possession." (13:1) 
However, Joshua is now close to 80 years of age, 
and there is also another big job to be done—that 
of apportioning the land as inheritances for nine 
full tribes and the half tribe of Manasseh. Reuben, 
Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh have already 
received their inheritance of land to the east of the 
Jordan, and the tribe of Levi is to receive none, 
"Jehovah the God of Israel" being their inheri¬ 
tance. (13:33) With the help of Eleazar the priest, 
Joshua now makes the assignments to the west of 
the Jordan. The 85-year-old Caleb, eager to fight 
Jehovah's enemies to the last, requests and is 
assigned the Anakim-infested region of Hebron. 
(14:12-15) After the tribes receive their inheri¬ 
tances by lot, Joshua requests the city of Timnath- 
serah in the mountains of Ephraim, and this is 
given him "at the order of Jehovah." (19:50) The 
tent of meeting is set up at Shiloh, which is also in 
the mountainous region of Ephraim. 

17 Six cities of refuge for the unintentional 
manslayer are set aside, three on each side of the 
Jordan. Those to the west of the Jordan are Kedesh 
in Galilee, Shechem in Ephraim, and Hebron in the 
hill country of Judah. Those on the east are Bezer 
in Reuben's territory, Ramoth in Gilead, and Golan 

15. Describe the course of the invasion and its climax at 
Hazor. 

16. What assignments of land are made? 

17. What provision is made for cities of refuge and for 
cities of residence for the Levites? 
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in Basham These are given "a sacred status." ( 2:0:7) 
Forty-eight cities with their pasture grounds are 
assigned by lot from the tribal allocations as cities 
of residence for the Levites. These include the six 
cities of refuge. Thus Israel "proceeded to take 
possession of [the land] and to dwell In it." Just as 
Jehovah had promised, sc "it ail came true."—-21: 
43, 45. 

16 The men of war from the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and from the half tribe of Manasseh r who 
have continued with Joshua up to this time, now 
return to their inheritances across the Jordan, 
carrying with them Joshua's exhortation to faith¬ 
fulness and his blessing. On the way, as they come 
close to the Jordan, they erect a great altar. This 
precipitates a crisis. Since the appointed place for 
Jehovah's worship is at the tent of meeting in 
Shiloh, the western tribes fear treachery and dis¬ 
loyalty, and they prepare for battle against the 
supposed rebels. However, bloodshed is averted 
when it is explained that the altar is not for 
sacrifice but only to serve as "a witness between us 
[Israel to the east and to the west of the Jordan] 
that Jehovah is the true God."'—22:34. 

13 Joshua's farewell exhortations (23:1-24:33). 
'And it comes about many days after Jehovah has 
given Israel rest from all their enemies all around, 
when Joshua is old and advanced in days/ that he 
calls all Israel together for inspiring farewell ex¬ 
hortations, (23:1) Humble to the end, he gives 
Jehovah all the credit for the great victories over 
The nations. Let all now continue faithful! J Be very 
courageous to keep and to do all that is written in 
the book of the law of Moses by never turning 
away from it to the right or to the left." (23:6) They 
must shun the false gods and 'be on constant guard 
for their souls by loving Jehovah their God.' (23: 
11) There must be no compromise with the re¬ 
maining Canaanites, no marriage or interfaith 
alliances with them, for this will bring down Je¬ 
hovah's blazing anger. 

za Assembling all the tribes at Shechem and 
calling out their representative officers before Je¬ 
hovah, Joshua next relates Jehovah's personal ac¬ 
count of His dealings with His people from the 
time He called Abraham and brought him into 
Canaan until the conquest and occupation of the 
Land of Promise. Again Joshua warns against false 
religion, calling on Israel to "fear Jehovah and 
serve him in faultlessness and in truth." Yes, 
"serve Jehovah"! Then he states the issue with 
utmost clarity: "Choose for yourselves today whom 

18. What crisis develops between the eastern and the 
western tribes, but how is this resolved? 

19, 20. (a) What farewell exhortations does Joshua 
give? [b) Whet issue does he put before Israel, and how 
does he emphasize the right choice for Israel to make? 


you will serve, whether the gods that your fore¬ 
fathers . . - served or the gods of the Amorites in 
whose land you are dwelling. But as for me and my 
household, we shall serve Jehovah." With convic¬ 
tion reminiscent of Moses, he reminds Israel that 
Jehovah "is a holy God; he is a God exacting 
exclusive devotion." So, away with the foreign 
gods! The people are thus stirred to declare as one 
man: "Jehovah our God we shall serve, and to his 
voice we shall listenl" (24:14, 15, 19, 24) Before 
dismissing them, Joshua makes a covenant with 
them, writes these words in the book of God s law, 
and sets up a great stone as a wi tness. Then Joshua 
dies at the good old age of 110 years and is buried 
in Timnath-serah. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

21 As you read Joshua's farewell exhortations 
concerning faithful service, does it not stir your 
heart? Do you not echo the words of Joshua that he 
uttered more than 3,400 years ago: "As for me and 
my household, we shall serve Jehovah"? Or if you 
serve Jehovah under conditions of trial or isolation 
from other faithful ones, do you not draw inspira¬ 
tion from Jehovah's words to Joshua, uttered at 
the beginning of the march into the Land of Prom¬ 
ise: "Only be courageous and very strong"? More¬ 
over, do you not find inestimable benefit in fol¬ 
lowing His admonition to 'read [the Bible] in an 
undertone day and night, in order to make your 
way successful'? Surely, all who follow such wise 
counsel will find it outstandingly beneficial.—24: 
15; 1:7-9. 

The events so vividly recorded in the book of 
Joshua are more than just ancient history. They 
highlight godly principles—preeminently that im¬ 
plicit faith and obedience to Jehovah are vital to 
his blessing. The apostle Paul records that by faith 
"the walls of Jericho fell down after they had been 
encircled for seven days," and that because of faith 
"Rahab the harlot did not perish with those who 
acted disobediently." (Heb. 11:30, 31) James like¬ 
wise cites Rahab as a beneficial example for Chris¬ 
tians In producing works of faith.■—Jas. 2:24-26. 

33 The unusual supernatural events recorded at 
Joshua 10:10-14, when the sun kept motionless 
and the moon stood still, as well as the many other 
miracles that Jehovah performed in behalf of his 
people, are powerful reminders of Jehovah's abili¬ 
ty and purpose to bring a final extermination of all 
wicked opposers of God. Gibeon, the scene of bat¬ 
tle both in .Joshua's time and in David's time, is 

21. What wise admonition jn the book of Joshua is of 
outstanding benefit today? 

£2. What essential qualities of true worship are high¬ 
lighted? 

£3. What powerful reminders are contained in Joshua? 
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connected by Isaiah with Jehovah's rising up in 
agitation for this extermination, "that he may do 
his deed—his deed is strange—and that he may 
work his work—his work is unusual."—Isa. 28: 
21 , 22 . 

24 Do the events of Joshua point forward to 
God's Kingdom? Certainly they do! That the con¬ 
quest and settlement of the Promised Land are to 
be tied in with something far greater was indicat¬ 
ed by the apostle Paul: "For if Joshua had led them 
into a place of rest, God would not afterward have 
spoken of another day. So there remains a sabbath 
resting for the people of God." (Heb. 4:1, 8, 9) They 

24. How does the book of Joshua tie in with the King¬ 
dom promises, and what assurance does it give that 
these will 'all come true'? 


press onward to make sure of their "entrance into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ." (2 Pet. 1:10, 11) As shown by Mat¬ 
thew 1:5, Rahab became an ancestress of Jesus 
Christ. The book of Joshua thus provides another 
vital link in the record leading down to the produc¬ 
tion of the Kingdom Seed. It provides firm assur¬ 
ance that Jehovah's Kingdom promises will come 
to certain fulfillment. Speaking of God's promise 
made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and repeated 
to the Israelites, their descendants, the record 
states concerning Joshua's day: "Not a promise 
failed out of all the good promise that Jehovah had 
made to the house of Israel; it all came true." (Josh. 
21:45; Gen. 13:14-17) Likewise, with Jehovah's 
"good promise" concerning the righteous Kingdom 
of heaven—it shall all come true! 
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H ERE is a page of Israel's history that is 
packed full of action, alternating between 
disastrous entanglements with demon re¬ 
ligion and Jehovah's merciful deliverances of his 
repentant people by divinely appointed judges. 
Faith-inspiring are the mighty deeds of Othniel, 
Ehud, Shamgar, and the other judges who fol¬ 
lowed. As the writer of Hebrews said: "The time 
will fail me if I go on to relate about Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah,... who through faith defeated 
kingdoms in conflict, effected righteousness, . . . 
from a weak state were made powerful, became 
valiant in war, routed the armies of foreigners." 
(Heb. 11:32-34) To round out the number of 12 
faithful judges of this period, there are also Tola, 
Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon. (Samuel is not usual¬ 
ly counted among the judges.) Jehovah fought the 
judges' battles for them, and spirit enveloped them 
as they performed their deeds of prowess. They 
gave all the credit and glory to their God. 

2 In the Septuagint the book is called Kri tai', 
and in the Hebrew Bible, it is Shophetim ' which is 
translated "Judges." Shophetim' is derived from 

1. In what ways was the period of the judges note¬ 
worthy? 

2. In what way is the Hebrew name of the book of 
Judges appropriate? 


the verb shaphat', meaning to "judge, vindicate, 
punish, govern," which well expresses the office of 
these theocratic appointees of "God the Judge of 
all." (Heb. 12:23) They were men raised up by 
Jehovah on specific occasions to deliver his people 
from foreign bondage. 

3 When was Judges written? Two expressions in 
the book help us to find the answer. The first is 
this: "But the Jebusites keep on dwelling ... in 
Jerusalem down to this day." (Judg. 1:21) Since 
King David captured "the stronghold of Zion" from 
the Jebusites in the eighth year of his reign, or in 
1070 B.C.E., Judges must have been written before 
that date. (2 Sam. 5:4-7) The second expression 
occurs four times: "In those days there was no king 
in Israel." (Judg. 17:6; 18:1; 19:1; 21:25) Hence, 
the record was written down at a time when there 
was a "king in Israel," that is, after Saul became the 
first king in 1117 B.C.E. It must therefore be dated 
between 1117 and 1070 B.C.E. 

4 Who was the writer? Unquestionably, he was a 
devoted servant of Jehovah. It is Samuel who 
stands out alone as the principal advocate of Jeho¬ 
vah's worship at this time of transition from the 

3. When was Judges written? 

4. Who was the writer of Judges? 
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judges to the kings, and he is also the first of the 
line of faithful prophets. As such, Samuel would be 
the logical one to record the history of the judges 

5 How long a period does Judges cover? This can 
be calculated from 1 Kings 6:1, which shows that 
Solomon began to build the house of Jehovah in 
the fourth year of his reign, which was also "the 
four hundred and eightieth year after the sons of 
Israel came out from the land of Egypt," ("Four 
hundred and eightieth" being an ordinal number, 
it represents 479 full years.) The known time 
periods included in the 479 years are 40 years 
under Moses in the wilderness (Deut. 8:2), 40 
years of Saul's reign (Acts 13:21), 40 years of 
David's reign (2 Sam. 5:4 r 5), and the first 3 full 
years of Solomon's reign. Subtracting this total of 
123 years from the 479 years of 1 Kings 6:1, there 
remain 356 years for the period between the entry 
of Israel into Canaan and the start of Saul's reign." 
The events recorded in t he book of Judges, extend¬ 
ing largely from the death of Joshua down to the 
time of Samuel, cover about 330 years of this 
356-year period. 

* The authenticity of Judges is beyond doubt. 
The Jews have always recognized it as part of the 
Bible canon. Writers of both the Hebrew and Che 
Christian Greek Scriptures have drawn on its rec¬ 
ord, as at Psalm 83:9-18; Isaiah 9:4; 10:26: and 
Hebrews 11:32-34 In candor, it hides nothing of 
Israel's shortcomings and backsliding, while at the 
same time it exalts the infinite loving-kindness of 
Jehovah, It is Jehovah, and no mere human judge, 
who receives the glory as Deliverer in Israel. 

7 Further, archaeological finds support the gen¬ 
uineness of Judges. Most striking are those on the 
nature of the Baal religion of the Canaanites. Apart 
from the Bible references, little was known of 
Baalism until the ancient Canaanite city of Ugarit 
(the modern Ras Shamra on the Syrian coast oppo¬ 
site the northeast tip of the island of Cyprus) was 
excavated, beginning in 1929. Here, Baal religion 
was revealed as featuring materialism, extreme 
nationalism, and sex worship. Each Canaanite city 

+ Most modern Translations testify that the "about four 
hundred and fifty years 1 ' of Acts 13;20 do not correspond 
to the period of the judges but precede it; they would 
seem to cover the period from Isaac's birth in 1918 B C E. 
to the division of the Land of Promise in 1467 B.C.E. 
{Insight on the? Scriptures, VoL 1, page 462) The order in 
which the judges are mentioned in Hebrews 11:32 is 
different from that in the book of Judges, but this fact 
does not necessarily indicate that the events in Judges 
do not follow in chronological sequence, for certainly 
Samuel did not follow David, 


5. How may the time period of Judges be calculated? 

6. What proves the authenticity of Judges? 

7. fa) How does archaeology support the record in 
Judges? (b) Why did Jehovah rightly decree extermina¬ 
tion for Baal worshipers? 


evidently had its Baal sanctuary as well as shrines 
known as high places. Inside the shrines, there 
may have been images of Baal, and near the altars 
outside were to be found stone pillars—perhaps 
phallic symbols of Baal. Detestable human sacri¬ 
fices bloodied these shrines. When the Israelites 
became contaminated by Baalism, they likewise 
offered up their sons and daughters. (Jer. 32:35) 
There was a sacred pole representing BaaVs moth¬ 
er, Asherah. The fertility goddess, Ashtoreth, 
Baal's wife, was worshiped by lewd sex rites, both 
men and women being kept as "consecrated" tem¬ 
ple prostitutes. It is no wonder that Jehovah had 
commanded extermination for Baalism and its bes¬ 
tial adherents. "Your eye must not feel sorry for 
them; and you must not serve their gods.*—'Deut. 
7:16.* 

CONTENTS OF JUDGES 

0 The book divides logically into three sections. 
The first two chapters describe the conditions in 
Israel at the time. Chapters 3 through 16 describe 
the deliverances of the 12 judges. Chapters 17 
through 21 then describe some events involving 
internal strife in Israel. 

9 Conditions in Israel at the time of the judges 

(1:1-2:23). The tribes of Israel are described as 
they spread out to settle in their assigned territo¬ 
ries. However, instead of completely driving out 
the Canaanites, they put many of them to forced 
labor, permitting them to dwell among the Israel' 
ites. Therefore Jehovah's angel declares, "They 
must become snares to you, and their gods will 
serve as a lure to you." (2:3) Thus, when a new 
generation arises that does not know Jehovah or 
his works, the people soon abandon him to serve 
the Baals and other gods. Because Jehovah s hand 
is against them for calamity, they get 'in very sore 
straits.” Because of their stubbornness and refusal 
to listen even to the judges, Jehovah does nor drive 
out a single one of the nations he has left to test 
Israel. This background is an aid in understanding 
subsequent events.—2:15. 

10 Judge Othniel (3:1-11), In distress because of 
their captivity to the Canaanites, the sons of Israel 
begin to call on Jehovah for aid. He first raises up 
Othniel as judge. Does Othniel judge by human 
power and wisdom? No, for we read: "The spirit of 
Jehovah now came upon him" to subdue Israel's 
enemies. "After that the land had no disturbance 
for forty years."—3:10, 11. 

' Insight on the Scriptures, VoL 1, pages 228-9, 948. 

S. Into what sections does Judges logically divide? 

9 What background is provided by rhe two opening 
chapters of Judges? 

10. By what power does Othniel judge, and with what 
result? 
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11 Judge Ehud (3:12-30). When the sons of Is¬ 
rael have been subject to Moab's king Eglon for 
18 years, Jehovah again hears their calls for aid, 
and he raises up Judge Ehud. Gaining secret audi¬ 
ence with the king, left-handed Ehud snatches his 
homemade sword from beneath his cloak and kills 
Eglon by plunging the sword deep into fat Eglon's 
belly. Israel rallies quickly to Ehud's side in the 
fight against Moab, and the land again enjoys 
God-given rest, for 80 years. 

12 Judge Shamgar (3:31). Shamgar saves Israel 
by striking down 600 Philistines. That the victory 
is by Jehovah's power is indicated by the weapon 
he uses—a mere cattle goad. 

13 Judge Barak (4:1-5:31). Israel next becomes 
subject to the Canaanite king Jabin and his army 
chief. Sisera, who boasts of having 900 chariots 
with iron scythes. As Israel again begins to cry out 
to Jehovah, He raises up Judge Barak, ably sup¬ 
ported by the prophetess Deborah. So that Barak 
and his army may have no cause to boast. Deborah 
makes known that the battle will be by Jehovah's 
direction, and she prophesies: "It will be into the 
hand of a woman that Jehovah will sell Sisera." 
(4:9) Barak calls together men of Naphtali and 
Zebulun to Mount Tabor. His army of 10,000 then 
descends to do battle. Strong faith wins the day. 
‘Jehovah begins to throw Sisera and all his war 
chariots and all the camp into confusion/ over¬ 
whelming them by a flash flood in the valley of 
Kishon. "Not as much as one remained." (4:15, 16) 
Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, to whose tent Sisera 
flees, climaxes the slaughter by nailing Sisera's 
head to the ground with a tent pin. "Thus God 
subdued Jabin." (4:23) Deborah and Barak exult in 
song, extolling the invincible might of Jehovah, 
who caused even the stars to fight from their orbits 
against Sisera. Truly, it is a time to "bless Jeho¬ 
vah"! (5:2) Forty years of peace follow. 

14 Judge Gideon (6:1-9:57). The sons of Israel 
again do what is bad, and the land is devastated by 
the raiding Midianites. Jehovah, through his an¬ 
gel, commissions Gideon as judge, and Jehovah 
himself adds assurance with the words, "I shall 
prove to be with you." (6:16) Gideon's first coura¬ 
geous act is to break down Baal’s altar in his home 
city. The combined armies of the enemy now cross 
over into Jezreel, and 'Jehovah's spirit envelops 

1 L How does Jehovah use Ehud in bringing deliverance 
to Israel? 

12. What shows that Shamgar's victory is by God's 
power? 

13. What dramatic events are climaxed by the victory 
song of Barak and Deborah? 

14. 15. What sign of Jehovah's backing does Gideon 
receive, and how is this backing further emphasized in 
the final defeat of the Midianites? 


Gideon' as he summons Israel to battle. (6:34) By 
the test of exposing a fleece to the dew on the 
threshing floor, Gideon receives a twofold sign 
that God is with him. 

15 Jehovah tells Gideon that his army of 32,000 
is too large and that the size may give cause for 
human bragging about victory. The fearful are 
first sent home, leaving but 10,000. (Judg. 7:3; 
Deut. 20:8) Then, by the water-drinking test, all 
but an alert and watchful 300 are eliminated. 
Gideon spies out the Midianite camp at night and 
is reassured when he hears a man interpret a 
dream to mean that "this is nothing else but the 
sword of Gideon ... The true God has given Midian 
and ail the camp into his hand." (Judg. 7:14) 
Gideon worships God and then sets his men in 
three bands around the Midianite camp. The calm 
of night is suddenly shattered by the trumpeting 
of horns, by the dashing to pieces of large water 
jars, by the flashing of torches, and by Gide¬ 
on's 300 shouting, "Jehovah's sword and Gide¬ 
on's!" (7:20) The enemy camp breaks into pande¬ 
monium. The men fight one against another and 
take to flight. Israel gives chase, slaughtering 
them and killing their princes. The people of Israel 
now ask Gideon to rule over them, but he refuses, 
saying, "Jehovah is the one who will rule over 
you." (8:23) However, he makes an ephod out of 
the war booty, which later comes to be overly 
venerated and hence becomes a snare to Gideon 
and his household. The land has rest for 40 years 
during Gideon's judgeship. 

16 Abimelech, one of Gideon's sons by a concu¬ 
bine, usurps power after Gideon's death, and he 
murders his 70 half brothers. Jotham, Gideon's 
youngest son, is the only one to escape, and he 
proclaims Abimelech's doom from atop Mount 
Gerizim. In this parable about the trees, he likens 
Abimelech's "kingship" to that of a lowly bramble. 
Abimelech soon gets caught up in internal strife in 
Shechem and is humiliated in death, being killed 
by a woman when she makes a direct hit with 
a millstone thrown from the tower of Thebez, 
smashing his skull.—Judg. 9:53; 2 Sam. 11:21. 

17 Judges Tola and Jair (10:1-5). These are next 
to effect deliverances in Jehovah's power, judging 
for 23 and 22 years respectively. 

18 Judge Jephthah (10:6-12:7). As Israel per¬ 
sists in turning to idolatry, Jehovah's anger again 
blazes against the nation. The people now suffer 
oppression by the Ammonites and the Philistines. 

16. What doom befalls the usurper Abimelech? 

17. What does the record tell of Judges Tola and Jair? 

18. (a) What deliverance does Jephthah bring? 
(b) What vow to Jehovah does Jephthah faithfully per¬ 
form? How? 
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JUDGES 


Jephthah is recalled from exile to lead Israel in the 
fight. But who is the real judge in this controver¬ 
sy? Jephthah's own words supply the answer: "Let 
Jehovah the Judge judge today between the sons 
of Israel and the sons of Ammon." (11:27) As 
Jehovah's spirit now comes upon him, he vows 
that on returning from Ammon in peace, he will 
devote to Jehovah the one who shall first come out 
of his house to meet him. Jephthah subdues Am¬ 
mon with a great slaughter. As he returns to his 
home in Mizpah, it is his own daughter who first 
comes running to meet him with joy at Jehovah's 
victory. Jephthah fulfills his vow—no, not by pa¬ 
gan human sacrifice according to Baal rites, but by 
devoting this only daughter to exclusive service in 
Jehovah's house to His praise. 

19 The men of Ephraim now protest that they 
were not called on to fight against Ammon, and 
they threaten Jephthah, who is compelled to drive 
them back. In all, 42,000 Ephraimites are slaugh¬ 
tered, many of them at the fords of the Jordan, 
where they are identified by their failure to pro¬ 
nounce the password "Shibboleth" correctly. Jeph¬ 
thah continues to judge Israel for six years.—12:6. 

20 Judges Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon (12:8-15). 
Though little is mentioned concerning these, the 
periods of their judging are stated as seven, ten, 
and eight years respectively. 

21 Judge Samson (13:1-16:31). Once again Isra¬ 
el falls captive to the Philistines. This time it is 
Samson whom Jehovah raises up as judge. His 
parents devote him as a Nazirite from birth, and 
this requires that no razor shall ever come upon his 
hair. As he grows up, Jehovah blesses him, and 'in 
time Jehovah's spirit starts to impel him.’ (13:25) 
The secret of his strength lies, not in human 
muscle, but in power supplied by Jehovah. It is 
when 'Jehovah's spirit becomes operative upon 
him' that he is empowered to slay a lion with his 
bare hands and later to repay Philistine treachery 
by striking down 30 of their number. (14:6, 19) As 
the Philistines continue to act treacherously in 
connection with Samson's betrothal to a Philistine 
girl, Samson takes 300 foxes and, turning them tail 
to tail, puts torches between their tails and sends 
them out to burn the grainfields, vineyards, and 
olive groves of the Philistines. Then he accom¬ 
plishes a great slaughter of the Philistines, "piling 
legs upon thighs." (15:8) The Philistines persuade 
his fellow Israelites, men of Judah, to bind Samson 
and deliver him to them, but again 'Jehovah's 

19. What events lead to the “Shibboleth" test? 

20. Which three judges next receive mention? 

21. 22. (a) What mighty acts does Samson perform, 
and by what power? (b) How is Samson overcome by the 
Philistines? (c) What events culminate in Samson’s 
greatest feat, and who remembers him in this hour? 


spirit becomes operative upon him/ and his fetters 
melt, as it were, from off his hands. Samson 
strikes down a thousand Philistines—"one heap, 
two heaps!" (15:14-16) His weapon of destruction? 
The moist jawbone of an ass. Jehovah refreshes his 
exhausted servant by causing a miraculous spring 
of water to break forth at the scene of battle. 

22 Samson next lodges a night at a prostitute's 
house in Gaza, where the Philistines quietly sur¬ 
round him. However, Jehovah's spirit again proves 
to be with him as he arises at midnight, pulls out 
the doors of the city gate and the side posts, and 
carries them clear to the top of a mountain facing 
Hebron. After this he falls in love with the treach¬ 
erous Delilah. A willing tool of the Philistines, she 
nags him until he discloses that his Nazirite devo¬ 
tion to Jehovah, as symbolized in his long hair, is 
the real source of his great strength. While he 
sleeps, she has his hair snipped off. This time it is 
in vain that he awakes to do battle, for "it was 
Jehovah that had departed from him." (16:20) The 
Philistines grab him, bore out his eyes, and set him 
to grinding as a slave in their prison house. As it 
comes time for a great festival in honor of their god 
Dagon, the Philistines bring Samson out to provide 
amusement for them. Failing to attach value to the 
fact that his hair is again growing luxuriantly, 
they allow him to be stationed between the two 
mighty pillars of the house used for the worship of 
Dagon. Samson calls on Jehovah: "Lord Jehovah, 
remember me, please, and strengthen me, please, 
just this once." Jehovah c/oes remember him. Sam¬ 
son grasps the pillars and 'bends himself with 
power'—Jehovah's power—'and the house goes 
falling, so that the dead that he puts to death in his 
own death come to be more than those he put to 
death during his lifetime.'—16:28-30. 

23 We now come to chapters 17 through 21, 
which describe some of the internal strife that 
unhappily plagues Israel during this time. These 
events take place quite early in the period of the 
judges, as is indicated by mention of Jonathan and 
Phinehas, grandsons of Moses and Aaron, as being 
still alive. 

24 Micah and the Danites (17:1-18:31). Micah, 
a man of Ephraim, sets up his own independent 
religious establishment, an idolatrous "house of 
gods," complete with a carved image and a Levite 
priest. (17:5) Tribesmen of Dan come by on their 
way to seek an inheritance in the north. They 
plunder Micah of his religious paraphernalia and 
priest, and they march far north to destroy the 

23. What events are recounted in chapters 17 through 
21. and when did they take place? 

24. How do some Danites set up an independent reli¬ 
gion? 
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unsuspecting city of Laish. In its place they build 
their own city of Dan and set up Micah's carved 
image. Thus, they follow the religion of their own 
independent choice all the days that Jehovah's 
house of true worship continues in Shiloh. 

25 Benjamin's sin at Gibeah (19:1-21:25). The 
next recorded event gives rise to Hosea's later 
words: "From the days of Gibeah you have sinned, 
O Israel." (Hos. 10:9) Returning home with his 
concubine, a Levite from Ephraim lodges over¬ 
night with an old man in Gibeah of Benjamin. 
Good-for-nothing men of the city surround the 
house, demanding to have intercourse with the 
Levite. However, they accept his concubine in¬ 
stead and abuse her all night. She is found dead on 
the threshold in the morning. The Levite takes her 
body home, carves it into 12 pieces, and sends 
these into all Israel. The 12 tribes are thus put to 
the test. Will they punish Gibeah and so remove 
the immoral condition from Israel? Benjamin con¬ 
dones this vile crime. The other tribes congregate 
to Jehovah at Mizpah, where they resolve to go up 
by lot against Benjamin at Gibeah. After two san¬ 
guinary setbacks, the other tribes succeed by an 
ambush and practically annihilate the tribe of 
Benjamin, only 600 men escaping to the crag of 
Rimmon. Later, Israel regrets that one tribe has 
been chopped off. Occasion is found to provide 
wives for the surviving Benjamites from among 
the daughters of Jabesh-gilead and of Shiloh. This 
closes out a record of strife and intrigue in Israel. 
As the concluding words of Judges repeat, "In 
those days there was no king in Israel. What was 
right in his own eyes was what each one was 
accustomed to do."—Judg. 21:25. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

26 Far from being merely a record of strife and 
bloodshed, the book of Judges exalts Jehovah as 
the great Deliverer of his people. It shows how his 
incomparable mercy and long-suffering are ex¬ 
pressed toward his name people when they come 
to him with repentant hearts. Judges is most ben¬ 
eficial in its forthright advocacy of Jehovah's wor¬ 
ship and its powerful warnings concerning the 
folly of demon religion, interfaith, and immoral 

25. How is internal strife in Israel climaxed at Gibeah? 

26. What powerful warnings in Judges apply also in this 
day? 


associations. Jehovah's severe condemnation of 
Baal worship should impel us to stand clear of the 
modern-day equivalents of materialism, national¬ 
ism, and sexual immorality.—2:11-18. 

27 An examination of the fearless and coura¬ 
geous faith of the judges should stir in our hearts a 
like faith. No wonder they are mentioned with 
such glowing approval at Hebrews 11:32-34! They 
were fighters in sanctification of Jehovah's name, 
but not in their own strength. They knew the 
source of their power, Jehovah's spirit, and they 
humbly acknowledged it. Likewise, we today can 
take up "the sword of the spirit," God's Word, 
confident that God will empower us as he did 
Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, and the others. 
Yes, in overcoming mighty obstacles, with the help 
of Jehovah's spirit, we can be as strong spiritually 
as Samson was physically if we but pray to Jeho¬ 
vah and lean upon him.—Eph. 6:17, 18; Judg. 
16:28. 

28 The prophet Isaiah refers to Judges in two 
places to show how Jehovah will, without fail, 
shatter the yoke that His enemies place upon his 
people, just as he did in the days of Midian. (Isa. 
9:4; 10:26) This reminds us also of the song of 
Deborah and Barak, which concludes with the 
fervent prayer: "Thus let all your enemies perish, 
O Jehovah, and let your lovers be as when the sun 
goes forth in its mightiness." (Judg. 5:31) And who 
are these lovers? Showing them to be the Kingdom 
heirs, Jesus Christ himself used a similar expres¬ 
sion at Matthew 13:43: "At that time the righteous 
ones will shine as brightly as the sun in the king¬ 
dom of their Father." Thus, the book of Judges 
points forward to the time when the righteous 
Judge and Kingdom Seed, Jesus, will exercise pow¬ 
er. By means of him, Jehovah will bring glory and 
sanctification to His name, in harmony with the 
psalmist's prayer concerning the enemies of God: 
"Do to them as to Midian, as to Sisera, as to Jabin at 
the torrent valley of Kishon . . . that people may 
know that you, whose name is Jehovah, you alone 
are the Most High over all the earth."—Ps. 83: 
9, 18; Judg. 5:20, 21. 

27. How may we today profit by the good example of the 
judges? 

28. How does the book of Judges point forward to the 
sanctification of Jehovah's name through the Kingdom 
Seed? 




Bible 

Book 

Number 



Writer: Samuel 

Place Written: Israel 

Writing Completed: c* 1090 B*C,E* 

Time Covered: 11 years of 
judges' rule 


T HE book of Ruth is a delightful drama that 
blossoms into the beautiful love story of 
Boaz and Ruth. However, it is no mere love 
idyll. Its purpose is not to entertain. The book 
highlights Jehovah's purpose to produce a King¬ 
dom heir, and it exalts His loving-kindness. (Ruth 
1:8; 2:20; 3:10) The expansive quality of Jeho¬ 
vah's love is seen in his selecting a Moabitess, a 
former worshiper of the pagan god Chemosh, who 
converted to the true religion, to become an ances¬ 
tress of Jesus Christ. Ruth is one of four women 
mentioned by name in the genealogy from Abra¬ 
ham to Jesus* (Matt, 1:3, 5, 16) Ruth, along with 
Esther, is one of the two women after whom Bible 
books are named. 

z "Now it came about in the days when the 
judges administered justice ... 1 2 3 With these open¬ 
ing words, the book of Ruth launches into its 
thrilling narrative. From these words it is under¬ 
stood that the book itself was written later, in the 
time of the kings of Israel, However, the events 
related in the book covered a period of about 1 1 
years in the time of the judges. Though the name 
of the writer is not stated, very likely it was 
Samuel, who also appears to have written Judges 
and who was the outstanding faithful figure at the 
start of the period of the kings. Since the closing 
verses indicate that David was already becoming 
prominent, this would place the writing at about 
1090 B.C.E. Samuel, who was well acquainted with 
Jehovah's promise of "a lion" from the tribe of 
Judah, and who had been used by Jehovah in 
anointing David of that tribe to be king in Israel, 
would be deeply interested in making a record of 
the genealogy down to David.—Gen. 49:9, 10; 
1 Sam. 16:1, 13; Ruth 1:1; 2:4; 4:13, 18-22, 

3 The canonical authority of Ruth has never 
been challenged. Sufficient confirmation of it was 
given when Jehovah inspired the listing of Ruth in 
the genealogy of Jesus at Matthew 1:5. Ruth has 

1, (a) Why is the book of Ruih more than just a love 
story? (b) What special mention is given Ruth in the 
Bible? 

2. When did the events of Ruth take place, when was the 
book written, and by whom? 

3. What facts confirm the canonicity of Ruth? 


always been recognized by the Jews as part of the 
Hebrew canon. It is not surprising, then, that 
fragments of the book have been found among the 
other canonical books in the Dead Sea Scrolls that 
were discovered starting In 1947. Moreover, Ruth 
harmonizes completely with Jehovah's Kingdom 
purposes as well as with the requirements of 
the Law of Moses, Though marriage with idol- 
worshiping Canaanites and Moabites was forbid¬ 
den to the Israelites, this did not exclude for¬ 
eigners such as Ruth who embraced Jehovah's 
worship. In the book of Ruth, the law on repur¬ 
chase and brother-in-law marriage is observed in 
all its detail.—Dent. 7:1-4; 23:3, 4; 25:5-10. 

CONTENTS OF RUTH 

4 Ruth's decision to stick with Naomi (1:1-22). 
The story opens during a season of famine in 
Israel, A man of Bethlehem. Ehmelech, crosses the 
Jordan with his wife, Naomi, and two sons, Mah- 
lon and Chilion, to settle for a time in the land of 
Moab. There the sons marry Moabite women, Or- 
pah and Ruth. Tragedy breaks the family circle, 
first in the death of the father, and later in the 
death of his two sons. Three childless, widowed 
women are left, with no seed to Elimelech, Hear¬ 
ing that Jehovah has again turned his attention to 
Israel by giving his people bread, Naomi decides to 
journey back to her native Judah. The daughters- 
in-law set out with her. Naomi pleads with them 
to return to Moab, petitioning Jehovah's loving- 
kindness in providing them with husbands from 
their own people. Finally Orpah "returned to her 
people and her gods," but Ruth, sincere and strong 
in her conversion to the worship of Jehovah, sticks 
with Naomi. Her decision is beautifully expressed 
in the words: "Where you go I shah go, and where 
you spend the night I shall spend the night. Your 
people will be my people, and your God my God. 
Where you die I shall die, and there is where I shall 
be buried. May Jehovah do so to me and add to it if 
anything but death should make a separation be¬ 
tween me and you/' (1:15-17) However, the wid¬ 
owed and childless Naomi, whose name means 

4. What decision faces Ruth, and what does her choice 
indicate as to her form of worship? 
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"My Pleasantness/' suggests for herself the name 
Mara, meaning "Bitter." 

5 Ruth gleans in the field of Boaz (2:1-23). On 
arrival in Bethlehem, Ruth obtains Naomi's per¬ 
mission to glean in the barley harvest. Boaz, the 
owner of the field, an elderly Jew and near kins¬ 
man of her father-in-law, Elimelech, notices her. 
Though God's law grants her gleaner's rights. Ruth 
shows meekness by asking permission to work in 
the field. (Lev. 19:9, 10) This is readily granted, 
and Boaz tells her to glean only in his field with his 
young women. Saying that he has heard of her 
loyal conduct toward Naomi, he encourages her 
with the words: "May Jehovah reward the way 
you act, and may there come to be a perfect wage 
for you from Jehovah the God of Israel, under 
whose wings you have come to seek refuge." (Ruth 
2:12) That evening Ruth generously shares the 
fruits of her labor with Naomi and explains that 
her success in gleaning is due to the goodwill of 
Boaz. Naomi sees in this the hand of Jehovah, 
saying: "Blessed be he of Jehovah, who has not 
left his loving-kindness toward the living and the 
dead. ... The man is related to us. He is one of our 
repurchasers." (2:20) Yes, Boaz is a near relative, 
who can legally raise up offspring for Naomi in the 
name of the dead Elimelech. Ruth continues to 
glean in the fields of Boaz until the barley harvest 
and the wheat harvest come to an end. 

6 Boaz, as repurchaser, marries Ruth (3:1-4: 
22). Having grown too old herself for bearing 
offspring, Naomi now instructs Ruth to substitute 
for her in marriage by repurchase. At such an 
important season, it was customary for the land- 
owner personally to supervise the winnowing out 
of the grain, which was done in the evening in 
order to catch the breezes that blew after a hot 
day. Boaz would be sleeping at the threshing floor, 
and that is where Ruth finds him. She comes 
quietly to him, uncovers him at his feet, and lies 
down. On his awaking at midnight, she identifies 
herself and, in compliance with the customary 
procedure followed by women when claiming the 
right to brother-in-law marriage, requests that he 
spread his skirt over her.* Boaz declares, "Blessed 
may you be of Jehovah, my daughter," and com¬ 
mends her for not going after the young men out of 
passion or greed. Far from being one who would 
make a proposal of impure relationship, Ruth 
makes a reputation as "an excellent woman." (3: 
10, 11) However, as he now tells her, there is 

• Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2, page 829. 

5. What fine qualities does Ruth display*, and how does 
Boaz encourage her? 

6. How does Ruth request marriage by repurchase, and 
what response does Boaz make? 


another repurchaser more closely related than 
himself; he will consult with this one in the morn¬ 
ing. Ruth keeps lying at his feet until early morn¬ 
ing. Then he presents her with a gift of grain, and 
she returns to Naomi, who anxiously inquires 
about the outcome. 

7 Boaz goes up early to the city gate to seek the 
repurchaser. Taking ten of the older men of the 
city as witnesses, he gives this next of kin first 
opportunity to purchase all that had belonged to 
Elimelech. Will he do this? His immediate answer 
is yes when it appears that he can increase his 
wealth. However, when he learns of the require¬ 
ment that he perform brother-in-law marriage 
with Ruth, he becomes fearful for his own inheri¬ 
tance and then legally signifies his refusal by 
drawing off his sandal. In the Bible record he 
remains nameless, receiving only dishonorable 
mention as "So-and-so." Before the same witness¬ 
es, Boaz then purchases Ruth as his wife. Is this for 
any selfish reason? No, but that "the name of the 
dead man may not be cut off." (4:1, 10) All the 
onlookers ask Jehovah's blessing on this loving 
arrangement, and wonderful indeed does that 
blessing prove to be! Ruth bears a son to Boaz in his 
old age, and Naomi becomes nurse to the child. He 
is called "a son ... to Naomi" and is named Obed. 
—4:17. 

8 The closing verses of Ruth give the genealogy 
from Perez, through Boaz, to David. Some critics 
have argued that not all the generations are listed, 
as the time span is too great for so few persons. Is 
this true? Or was each one blessed with great 
longevity and with a son in his old age? The latter 
conclusion could be the correct one, emphasizing 
that the production of the promised Seed is by 
Jehovah's arrangement and undeserved kindness, 
and not by the natural power of man. On other 
occasions Jehovah exercised his power in a similar 
way, as with the births of Isaac, Samuel, and John 
the Baptizer.—Gen. 21:1-5; 1 Sam. 1:1-20; Luke 
1:5-24, 57-66. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

9 This delightful record is certainly beneficial, 
helping lovers of righteousness to build strong 
faith. All the principals in this exciting drama 
showed outstanding faith in Jehovah, and they 
"had witness borne to them through their faith." 
(Heb. 11:39) They became fine examples for us 
today. Naomi exhibited deep confidence in the 
loving-kindness of Jehovah. (Ruth 1:8; 2:20) Ruth 

7. How does Boaz negotiate the marriage, and what 
blessing results? 

8. What further indicates that the production of the 
Seed of promise is by Jehovah's arrangement? 

9. In what respects are the principal persons in the 
drama of Ruth fine examples for us today? 
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willingly left her homeland to pursue the worship 
of Jehovah; she proved herself to be loyal and 
submissive, as well as a willing worker. It was 
Boaz' keen appreciation of Jehovah's law and his 
humble acquiescence in doing Jehovah's will, as 
well as his love for the faithful Naomi and the 
industrious Ruth, that led him to perform his 
privilege of marriage by repurchase, 

w Jehovah's provision of marriage, and in this 
instance marriage by repurchase, was used to h is 
honor. Jehovah was the Arranger of the marriage 
of Boaz and Ruth, and he blessed it according to his 


10. Why should the record in Ruth strengthen our confi¬ 
dence in the Kingdom promises? 


Bible 
Book 
Number 

1 Samuel 


I N THE year 1117 B.C.E., there came a momen¬ 
tous change in Israel's national organization, 
A human king was appointed! This happened 
while Samuel was serving as Jehovah's prophet in 
Israel. Though Jehovah had foreknown and fore¬ 
told it, still the change to a monarchy, as demand¬ 
ed by the people of Israel, came as a stunning blow 
to Samuel, Devoted as he had been to Jehovah's 
service from birth, and filled as he was with rever¬ 
ential recognition of Jehovah's kingship, Samuel 
foresaw disastrous results for his fellow members 
of God's holy nation. Only at Jehovah's direction 
did Samuel give in to their demands. "Upon that 
Samuel spoke to the people about the rightful due 
of the kingship and wrote it in a book and deposit¬ 
ed it before Jehovah. ' (1 Sam. 10:25) Thus there 
came to an end the era of the judges, and there 
began the era of human kings tha t would see Israel 
rise to unprecedented power and prestige, only to 
fall finally into disgrace and divorcement from 
Jehovah's favor. 

2 Who would qualify to make the divine rec¬ 
ord of this momentous period? Fittingly, Jeho¬ 
vah chose the faithful Samuel to start the writing. 
Samuel means "Name of God," and he was indeed 

1. What great change in the organization of the nation 
of Israel came in 1117 B.C.E., and what conditions were 
to follow thereafter? 

2. Who wrote First Samuel, and what were their qualifi¬ 
cations? 


loving-kind ness; he used it as a means of preserv¬ 
ing unbroken the royal line of Judah leading to 
David and finally to the Greater David, Jesus 
Christ. Jehovah's watchful care in producing the 
Kingdom Heir according to his legal provision 
should strengthen our assurance and make os look 
forward with confidence to the fulfillment of all 
the Kingdom promises. It should stimulate us to he 
busy in the modern-day harvest work, confident of 
a perfect wage from Jehovah, the God of spiritual 
Israel, under whose 'wings we have come to seek 
refuge' and whose Kingdom purposes are advanc¬ 
ing so gloriously to their complete fulfillment. 
(2:12) The book of Ruth is another essential link in 
the record leading up to that Kingdom! 


Writers; Samuel, Gad, Nathan 

Place Wrirten; Israel 

Writing Completed; c. 1078 B.C.E. 

Time Cohered: 

c„ 1180-1078 B.C.E, 


outstanding as an upholder of Jehovah's name in 
those days. It appears that Samuel wrote the first 
24 chapters of the book. Then, at his death. Gad 
and Nathan took up the writing, completing the 
last few years of the record down to Saul’s death. 
This is indicated by 1 Chronicles 29:29, which 
reads: 'As for the affairs of David the king, the first 
ones and the last, there they are written among 
the words of Samuel the seer and among the words 
of Nathan the prophet and among the words of 
Gad the visionary." Unlike Kings and Chronicles, 
the books of Samuel make practically no reference 
to earlier records, and thus David's contemporaries 
Samuel, Gad, and Nathan are confirmed as the 
writers. All three of these men held positions of 
trust as prophets of Jehovah and were opposed to 
the idolatry that had sapped the strength of the 
nation. 

3 The two books of Samuel were originally one 
roll, or volume. Samuel was divided into two books 
when this part of the Greek Septuagint was pub¬ 
lished. In the Septuagint First Samuel was called 
First Kingdoms. This division and the name First 
Kings were adopted by the Latin Vulgate and 
continue in Catholic Bibles to this day. That First 
and Second Samuel originally formed one book is 
shown by the Masoretic note to 1 Samuel 28:24, 

3. (a) How did First Samuel come to be a separate Bible 
book? (b) When was it completed, and what period does 
It cover? 
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which states that this verse is in the middle of the 
book of Samuel. The book appears to have been 
completed about 1078 B.C.E. Hence First Samuel 
likely covers a period of a little more than a hun¬ 
dred years, from about 1180 to 1078 B.C.E. 

4 Evidence abounds as to the accuracy of the 
record. Geographic locations fit the events de¬ 
scribed. Interestingly, Jonathan's successful at¬ 
tack on a Philistine garrison at Michmash, which 
led to the complete rout of the Philistines, was 
repeated in World War l by a British Army officer, 
who reportedly routed the Turks by following the 
landmarks described in Samuel's inspired record. 
-14:4-14.* 

5 However, there are even stronger proofs of the 
inspiration and authenticity of the book. It con¬ 
tains the striking fulfillment of Jehovah's prophe¬ 
cy that Israel would ask for a king. (Deut. 17:14; 
1 Sam. 8:5) Years later, Hosea confirmed its rec¬ 
ord, quoting Jehovah as saying, "I proceeded to 
give you a king in my anger, and I shall take him 
away in my fury." (Hos. 13:11) Peter implied that 
Samuel was inspired when he identified Samuel as 
a prophet who had 'plainly declared the days’ of 
Jesus. (Acts 3:24) Paul quoted 1 Samuel 13:14 in 
briefly highlighting the history of Israel. (Acts 13: 
20-22) Jesus himself stamped the account as au¬ 
thentic by asking the Pharisees in his day: “Have 
you not read what David did when he and the men 
with him got hungry?" He then related the ac¬ 
count of David's asking for the showbread. (Matt. 
12:1-4; 1 Sam. 21:1-6) Ezra also accepted the 
account as genuine, as already mentioned. 
—1 Chron. 29:29. 

6 This being the original account of David's ac¬ 
tivities, every mention of David throughout the 
Scriptures confirms the book of Samuel as being 
part of God's inspired Word. Some of its events are 
even referred to in superscriptions of the psalms of 
David, as at Psalm 59 (1 Sam. 19:11), Psalm 34 
(1 Sam. 21:13, 14), and Psalm 142 (1 Sam. 22:1 or 
1 Sam. 24:1, 3). Thus, the internal evidence of 
God's own Word testifies conclusively to the au¬ 
thenticity of First Samuel. 

CONTENTS OF FIRST SAMUEL 

7 The book covers in part or entirely the life 
spans of four of Israel's leaders: Eli the high priest, 

* The Romance of the Last Crusade, 1923, Major Vivian 
Gilbert, pages 183-6. 


4. How has the accuracy of the record in First Samuel 
been supported? 

5. How do Bible writers testify to the genuineness of 
First Samuel? 

6. What other internal Bible evidence shows First Sam¬ 
uel to be authentic? 

7. The history contained in the book concerns the lives 
of which leaders in Israel? 


Samuel the prophet, Saul the first king, and David 
who was anointed to be the next king. 

8 Eli's judgeship and the youthful Samuel (1:1— 
4:22). As the account opens, we are introduced to 
Hannah, the favorite wife of Elkanah, a Levite. She 
is childless and is scorned on this account by 
Elkanah's other wife, Peninnah. While the family 
is making one of its yearly visits to Shiloh, where 
the ark of Jehovah's covenant is located, Hannah 
prays fervently to Jehovah for a son. She promises 
that if her prayer is answered, she will devote the 
child to the service of Jehovah. God answers her 
prayer, and she bears a son, Samuel. As soon as he 
is weaned, she brings him to the house of Jehovah 
and places him in the care of the high priest, Eli, as 
one 'lent to Jehovah.' (1:28) Hannah then express¬ 
es herself in a jubilant song of thanksgiving and 
happiness. The boy becomes "a minister of Jeho¬ 
vah before Eli the priest."—2:11. 

9 All is not well with Eli. He is old, and his 
two sons have become good-for-nothing scoun¬ 
drels who do "not acknowledge Jehovah." (2:12) 
They use their priestly office to satisfy their greed 
and immoral lusts. Eli fails to correct them. Jeho¬ 
vah therefore proceeds to send divine messages 
against the house of Eli, warning that "there will 
not come to be an old man in your house" and that 
both of Eli's sons will die on the one day. (1 Sam. 2: 
30-34; 1 Ki. 2:27) Finally, He sends the boy Samu¬ 
el to Eli with an ear-tingling judgment message. 
Thus young Samuel is accredited as prophet in 
Israel.—1 Sam. 3:1, 11. 

10 In due course Jehovah executes this judgment 
by bringing up the Philistines. As the tide of battle 
turns against Israel, the Israelites, shouting loud¬ 
ly, bring the ark of the covenant from Shiloh to 
their army encampment. Hearing the shouting 
and learning that the Ark had been brought in¬ 
side the Israelite camp, the Philistines strengthen 
themselves and win a startling victory, completely 
routing the Israelites. The Ark is captured, and 
Eli's two sons die. His heart atremble, Eli hears the 
report. At mention of the Ark, he falls backward 
off his seat and dies of a broken neck. Thus ends 
his 40-year judgeship. Truly, "Glory has gone 
away from Israel," for the Ark represents Jeho¬ 
vah's presence with his people.—4:22. 

11 Samuel judges Israel (5:1-7:17). Now the 
Philistines too have to learn to their great sorrow 
that the ark of Jehovah must not be used as a 
magic charm. When they take the Ark into Dagon's 
temple at Ashdod, their god falls flat on his face. 

8. What are the circumstances of Samuel's birth and of 
his becoming "a minister ol Jehovah"? 

9. How does Samuel come to be prophet in Israel? 

10. How does Jehovah execute judgment on Eli's house? 

11. How does the Ark prove to be no magic charm? 
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On the next day Dagon again falls down flat at the 
threshold, this time with his head and both palms 
cot off. This starts the superstitious Philistine 
practice of 'not treading upon the threshold of 
Dagon.' (5:5) The Philistines hurry the Ark off to 
Gath and then to Ekron but all to no avail! Tor¬ 
ments come in the form of panic, piles, and a 
plague of rodents. The Philistine axis lords, in final 
desperation as the death toll mounts, return the 
Ark to Israel on a new wagon drawn by two cows 
that were giving suck. At Beth-she mesh disaster 
befalls some of the Israelites because they look 
upon the Ark. (1 Sam. 6:19; Num. 4:6, 20) Finally, 
the Ark comes to rest in the house of Ahinadab in 
the Levite city of Kiriath-jearim. 

i? For 20 years the Ark remains in the house of 
Abinadab. Samuel, grown to manhood, urges Isra¬ 
el to put away the Baals and the Ashtoreth images 
and to serve Jehovah with all their heart. This 
they do. As they gather to Mizpah to worship, the 
axis lords of the Philistines seize the opportunity 
for battle and catch Israel off guard, Israel calls on 
Jehovah through Samuel. A loud noise of thunder 
from Jehovah throws the Philistines into confu¬ 
sion, and the Israelites, strengthened by sacrifice 
and by prayer, gain a smashing victory. From that 
time on, 'the hand of Jehovah continues to be 
against the Philistines all the days of Samuel, 1 
(7:13) However, there is no retirement for Samuel. 
All his life he keeps judging Israel, making a 
yearly circuit from Ramah, just north of Jerusa¬ 
lem, to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah. In Ramah he 
builds an altar to Jehovah. 

13 Israel's first king, Saul (8:1-12:25). Samuel 
has grown old in Jehovah's service, but his sons do 
not walk in their father's ways, for they accept 
bribes and pervert judgment. At this time the 
older men of Israel approach Samuel with the 
demand: "Now do appoint for us a king to judge us 
like all the nations/' (8:5) Greatly disturbed, Sam¬ 
uel seeks Jehovah in prayer. Jehovah answers: "It 
is not you whom they have rejected, but it is 1 
whom They have rejected from being king over 
them. . . . And now listen to their voice." (8:7-9) 
First, however, Samuel must warn them of the dire 
consequences of their rebellious request: regimen¬ 
tation, taxation, loss of freedom, and eventually 
bitter sorrow and crying to Jehovah. Undeterred 
in their wishes, the people demand a king. 

14 Now wo meet Saul, a son of Kish of the tribe of 
Benjamin and by far the handsomest and tallest 

12. What blessings result; from Samuel's advocacy of 
right worship? 

1 3. How does Israel come to reject Jehovah as King, and 
of what consequences does Samuel warn? 

14. How does Saul come to bo established in the king- 
ship? 


man in Israel. He is directed to Samuel, who hon¬ 
ors him at a feast, anoints him, and then intro¬ 
duces him to all Israel at an assembly at Mizpah. 
Though Saul at first hides among the luggage, he is 
finally presented as Jehovah's choice. Samuel once 
again reminds Israel of the rightful due of king- 
ship, writing it in a book. However, it is not until 
his victory over the Ammonites, which relieves 
the siege at Jabesh in Gilead, that Saul's position as 
king is strengthened, so the people confirm his 
kingship at Gilgal. Samuel again exhorts them to 
fear, serve, and obey Jehovah, and he calls on 
Jehovah to send a sign in the form of unseasonal 
thunders and rain in harvesttime. In a frightening 
demonstration, Jehovah shows his anger at their 
rejection of him as King. 

Saul's disobedience (13:1-15:35), As the Phi¬ 
listines continue to harass Israel, Saul's courageous 
son Jonathan strikes down a Philistine garrison To 
avenge this, the enemy sends a huge army, ‘like 
the sand of the seashore' for number, and they 
encamp at Mich mash. Unrest sweeps the Israelite 
ranks. 'If only Samuel would come to give us 
Jehovah's direction!' Impatient at waiting for Sam¬ 
uel, Saul sins by presumptuously offering op the 
burnt sacrifice himself. Suddenly Samuel appears. 
Brushing aside Saul's lame excuses, he pronounces 
Jehovah's judgment: "And now your kingdom will 
not last. Jehovah will certainly find for himself a 
man agreeable to his heart; and Jehovah will 
commission him as a leader over his people, be¬ 
cause you did not keep what Jehovah commanded 
you."—13:14. 

lf= Jonathan, zealous for Jehovah's name, again 
attacks a Philistine outpost, this time with only his 
armor-bearer, and they quickly strike down about 
20 men An earthquake adds to the enemy's confu¬ 
sion. They are routed, with Israel in full pursuit. 
However, the full force of the victory is weakened 
by Saul's rash oath forbidding the warriors to eat 
before the battle is over. The men tire quickly and 
then sin against Jehovah by eating freshly killed 
meat without taking time to drain the blood. Jona¬ 
than, on his part, has refreshed himself from a 
honeycomb before hearing of the oath, which he 
boldly denounces as a hindrance* He is redeemed 
from death by the people because of the great 
salvation he has performed in Israel. 

17 Now it comes time to carry out Jehovah's 
judgment on the despicable Amalekites. (Deut. 25: 
17-19) They are to be completely wiped out. Noth¬ 
ing is to be spared, man or beast. No spoil is to be 

15. What presumptuous sin leads to Saul's failure? 

16. Saul's rashness results in what difficulties? 

17. What Further rejection of Saul Follows his second 
serious sin? 
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taken. Everything must be devoted to destruction. 
However, Saul disobediently preserves Agag, the 
Amalekite king, and the best of the flocks and 
herds, ostensibly to sacrifice to Jehovah. This so 
displeases the God of Israel that he inspires Samuel 
to express a second rejection of Saul. Disregarding 
Saul's face-saving excuses, Samuel declares: "Does 
Jehovah have as much delight in burnt offerings 
and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? 
Look! To obey is better than a sacrifice . . . Since 
you have rejected the word of Jehovah, he accord¬ 
ingly rejects you from being king." (1 Sam. 15: 
22, 23) Saul then reaches out to beseech Samuel 
and rips the skirt off his coat. Samuel assures him 
that Jehovah will just as surely rip the kingdom 
from Saul and give it to a better man. Samuel 
himself picks up the sword, executes Agag, and 
turns his back on Saul, never to see him again. 

18 David's anointing, his valor (16:1-17:58). 
Jehovah next directs Samuel to the house of Jesse 
in Bethlehem of Judah to select and anoint the 
future king. One by one the sons of Jesse pass in 
review but are rejected. Jehovah reminds Samuel: 
"Not the way man sees is the way God sees, be¬ 
cause mere man sees what appears to the eyes; but 
as for Jehovah, he sees what the heart is." (16:7) 
Finally, Jehovah indicates his approval of David, 
the youngest, described as "ruddy, a young man 
with beautiful eyes and handsome in appearance," 
and Samuel anoints him with oil. (16:12) Jeho¬ 
vah's spirit now comes upon David, but Saul devel¬ 
ops a bad spirit. 

19 The Philistines again make inroads into Is¬ 
rael, putting forward their champion, Goliath, a 
giant towering to the height of six cubits and a 
span (about 9.5 ft). He is so monstrous that his coat 
of mail weighs about 125 pounds and the blade of 
his spear about 15 pounds. (17:4, 5, 7) Day after 
day this Goliath blasphemously and contemptu¬ 
ously challenges Israel to choose a man and let him 
come out and fight, but none reply. Saul quakes in 
his tent. However, David comes to hear the Philis¬ 
tine's taunts. With righteous indignation and in¬ 
spired courage, David exclaims: "Who is this uncir¬ 
cumcised Philistine that he has to taunt the battle 
lines of the living God?" (17:26) Rejecting Saul's 
armor because he had never tried it before, David 
goes out to do battle, equipped only with a shep¬ 
herd's staff, a sling, and five smooth stones. Re¬ 
garding a match with this young shepherd boy as 
beneath his dignity, Goliath calls down evil on 
David. The confident reply rings out: "You are 
coming to me with a sword and with a spear and 
with a javelin, but I am coming to you with the 

18. On what basis does Jehovah choose David? 

19. What early victory does David gain in Jehovah's 
name? 


name of Jehovah of armies." (17:45) One well- 
aimed stone is flung from David's sling, and 
the champion of the Philistines crumples to the 
ground! Running to him, in full view of both 
armies, David draws the giant's sword and uses it 
to cut off its owner's head. What a great deliver¬ 
ance from Jehovah! What rejoicing in the camp of 
Israel! Now that their champion is dead, the Philis¬ 
tines take to flight, with the jubilant Israelites in 
hot pursuit. 

20 Saul's pursuit of David (18:1-27:12). David's 
fearless action in behalf of Jehovah's name opens 
up a wonderful friendship for him. This is with 
Jonathan, who is the son of Saul and is the one 
naturally in line for the kingdom. Jonathan comes 
"to love him as his own soul," so that the two 
conclude a covenant of friendship. (18:1-3) As 
David's fame comes to be celebrated in Israel, Saul 
angrily seeks to kill him. even while giving him his 
daughter Michal in marriage. Saul's enmity grows 
more and more insane, so that at last David has to 
make his escape with Jonathan's loving assistance. 
The two weep at parting, and Jonathan reaffirms 
his loyalty to David, saying: "May Jehovah himself 
prove to be between me and you and between my 
offspring and your offspring to time indefinite." 
—20:42. 

21 In his flight from the embittered Saul, David 
and his small band of famished supporters come to 
Nob. Here the priest Ahimelech, on receiving as¬ 
surance that David and his men are clean from 
women, permits them to eat the holy showbread. 
Now armed with the sword of Goliath, David flees 
to Gath in Philistine territory, where he feigns 
insanity. Then he goes on to the cave of Adullam, 
then to Moab, and later, at the advice of Gad the 
prophet, back to the land of Judah. Fearful of an 
uprising in favor of David, the insanely jealous 
Saul has Doeg the Edomite slaughter the priestly 
population of Nob, only Abiathar escaping to join 
David. He becomes priest for the group. 

2Z As a loyal servant of Jehovah, David now 
wages effective guerrilla warfare against the Phi¬ 
listines. However. Saul continues his all-out cam¬ 
paign to get David, gathering his men of war and 
hunting him "in the wilderness of En-gedi." (24:1) 
David, the beloved of Jehovah, always manages to 
keep one step ahead of the pursuers. On one occa¬ 
sion he has opportunity to strike down Saul, but he 
refrains, simply cutting off the skirt of Saul's coat 
in evidence that he has spared his life. Even this 
harmless act strikes David at heart, for he feels he 

20. How does Jonathan's attitude toward David contrast 
with that of Saul? 

21. What events mark David's flight from Saul? 

22. How does David demonstrate loyalty to Jehovah and 
respect for His organization? 
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has acted against the anointed of Jehovah, What 
fine respect he has for Jehovah's organization! 

23 Though Samuel's death is now recorded 
(25:1), his successor scribe keeps the account mov¬ 
ing. David requests that Nabal, of Maori in Judah, 
provide food for him and his men in return for 
their befriending Nabal's shepherds. Nabal only 
'screams rebukes' at David's men, and David sets 
out to punish him. (£5:14) Realizing the danger, 
Nabal's wife, Abigail, secretly takes provisions to 
David and appeases him. David blesses her for this 
discreet act and sends her back in peace. When 
Abigail informs Nabal of what has taken place, his 
heart is stricken, and ten days later be dies. David 
himself now marries the gracious and beautiful 
Abigail. 

For a third time, Saul takes up the fanatic 
pursuit of David, and once again he experiences 
David's mercy. "A deep sleep from Jehovah" falls 
upon Saul and his men. This enables David to enter 
the camp and take Saul's spear, but he refrains 
from thrusting out his hand "against the anointed 
of Jehovah." (26:11, 12) David is forced a second 
time to flee to the Philistines for refuge, and they 
give him Ziklag as a place of dwelling. From here 
he keeps up his sorties against others of Israel's 
enemies, 

Saul's suicidal end (28:1-31:13). The axis 
lords of the Philistines move a combined army to 
Shunem. Saul, in a countermove, takes up his 
position at Mount Gil boa. He frantically seeks 
guidance but can get no answer from Jehovah. If 
only Samuel could be contacted! Disguising him¬ 
self, Saul commits another grave sin when he goes 
to seek out a spirit medium at En-dor, behind the 
Philistine lines. Finding her, he begs her to contact 
Samuel for him. Anxious to jump to conclusions, 
Saul assumes that the apparition is the dead Samu¬ 
el. However, "Samuel" has no comforting message 
for the king. Tomorrow he will die, and true to 
Jehovah's words, the kingdom will be taken from 
him. In the other camp, the axis lords of the 
Philistines are going up to the battle. Seeing David 
and his men among them, they become suspicious 
and send them home. David's men arrive back in 
Ziklag just in time! A raiding band of Am ale kites 
has made off with the family and possessions of 
David and his men, but David and his men give 
chase, and all are recovered without harm, 

30 Battle is now joined at Mount Gilboa, Israel 
suffers a disastrous defeat, and the Philistines get 

23, How does Abigail make peace with David and final¬ 
ly become his wife? 

24, How does David again spare Saul's life? 

25, What third grave sin does Saul commit? 

36, How does the calamitous reign of Israel's first king 
end? 


control of strategic areas of the land. Jonathan and 
other sons of Saul are slain, and the mortally 
wounded Saul kills himself with his own sword—a 
suicide. The victorious Philistines hang the bodies 
of Saul and his three sons on the walls of the city of 
Beth'Shan, but they are removed from this dis¬ 
graceful position by the men of Jabesh-gilead, The 
calamitous reign of Israel's Erst king has reached 
its disastrous end, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

What a history is contained in First Samuel! 
Starkly honest in every detail, it exposes at once 
both the weakness and the strength of Israel. Here 
were four leaders in Israel, two who heeded the 
law of God and two who did not. Note how Eli and 
Saul were failures: The former neglected to act, 
and the latter acted presumptuously. On the other 
hand, Samuel and David showed a love for Jeho¬ 
vah's way from their youth on, and they prospered 
accordingly What valuable lessons we find here 
for all overseers! How necessary for these to he 
firm, watchful of cleanness and order in Jehovah's 
o rg an iza ti on, respect fu ] o f h i s a rrange me n ts, fear¬ 
less, even-tempered, courageous, and lovingly 
considerate of others! (2:23-25; 24:5, 7; IS:5, 
14-16) Note also that the two who were successful 
had the advantage of a good theocratic training 
from their youth upward and that they were cou¬ 
rageous from an early age in speaking Jehovah's 
message and guarding the interests entrusted to 
them, (3:19; 17:33-37) May all youthful worship¬ 
ers of Jehovah today become young "Samuels" and 
"Davids"! 

2S Clearly to be remembered among all the ben¬ 
eficial words of this book are those that Jehovah 
inspired Samuel to utter in judgment of Saul for his 
failure to "wipe out the mention of Amalek from 
under the heavens/' (Deuh 25:19) The lesson that 
'obedience is better than sacrifice' is repeated in 
various settings at Hosea 6:6, Micah 6:6-8, and 
Mark 12:33. (1 Sam. 15:22) It is essential that we 
today benefit from this inspired record by fully 
and completely obeying the voice of Jehovah our 
Godl Obedience in recognizing the sanctity of 
blood is also drawn to our attention at 1 Samuel 14: 
32 r 33. Eating flesh without properly draining the 
blood was regarded as "sinning against Jehovah/' 
This also applies to the Christian congregation, as 
is made plain at Acts 15:28, 29. 

39 The book of First Samuel i llustrates the pitiful 

27 (a) Wherein did Eli end Saul fail? (b) In what re¬ 
spects are Samuel and David fine examples for overseers 
and for youthful ministers 7 

28, How is obedience stressed, and what counsel of First 
Samuel is repeated later by other Bible writers? 

29 r First Samuel illustrates the consequences of what 
national error on the part of Israel, with what warning to 
self-willed persons? 
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error of a nation that came to view God's rule from 
heaven as impractical. (1 Sam. 8:5, 19, 20: 10: 
18, 19) The pitfalls and futility of human ruiership 
are graphically as well as prophetically portrayed. 
(8:11-18: 12:1-17} Saul is shown at the outset to 
be a modest man who had God's spirit (9:21; 11:6), 
but his judgment darkened and his heart became 
bitter as love of righteousness and faith In God 
diminished. (14:24, 29, 44) His early record of zeal 
was annulled by his later acts of presumptuous¬ 
ness, disobedience, and infidelity to God. (1 Sam. 
13:9; 15:9; 28:7; Ezek 18:24) His lack of faith 
bred insecurity, festering into envy, hate, and 
murder. (1 Sam. 18:9, 11; 20:33; 22:18, 19) He 
died as he had li ved, a failure to his God and to his 
people, and as a warning to any who might become 
"self-willed" as he did.—2 Pet. 2:10-12. 

3U However, there is the contrast of the good, 
Fot example, note the course of the faithf ul Samu¬ 
el, who served Israel all his life without fraud, 
partiality, or favor. (1 Sam, 12:3-5) He was eager 
to obey from his boyhood on (3:5), polite and 
respectful (3:6-8), dependable in performing his 
duties (3:15), unswerving in his dedication and 
devotion (7:3-6; 12:2), willing to listen (8:21), 
ready to uphold Jehovah's decisions (10:24), firm 
in his judgment regardless of personalities (13: 
13), strong for obedience (15:22), and persistent in 
fulfilling a commission (16:6, 11). He was also one 
having a favorable report from others, (2:26; 9:6) 
Not only should his youthful ministry encourage 
young ones to take up the ministry today (2:11, 18) 
but his continuance without retirement to the end 
of his days should uphold those weary with age, 
—7:15. 

31 Then there is the splendid example of Jona¬ 
than. He showed no hard feelings over the fact 
that David was anointed to the kingship that he 
might have inherited. Rather, he recognized Da¬ 
vid's fine qualities and made a covenant of friend¬ 
ship with him. Similar unselfish companionships 
can be most upbuilding and encouraging among 
those today who faithfully serve Jehovah.—23: 
16-18, 

32 For women, there is the example of Hannah, 
who accompanied her husband regularly to the 
place of Jehovah's worship. She was a prayerful, 
humble woman, who gave up companionship with 
her son to keep her word and show appreciation 
for Jehovah's kindness. Wonderful indeed was her 
reward in seeing him embark on a lifetime of 

30. What qualities of Samuel may be cultivated with 
profit by modern-day ministers? 

31. In what was Jonathan a fine example? 

32. What fine traits are to be observed in the women 
Hannah and Abigail? 


fruitful service to Jehovah, (1:1 1, 21-23, 27, 28) 
Further, there is the example of Abigail, who 
displayed a womanly submission and sensibleness 
that won David's praise, so that later she became 
his wife,—25:32-35, 

33 David's love for Jehovah is movingly ex¬ 

pressed in the psalms that David composed while 
being hounded in the wilderness by Saul, the 
backsliding "anointed of Jehovah," {1 Sam. 24:6; 
Ps. 34:7, 8; 52:8; 57:1, 7, 9) And with what 
heartfelt appreciation did David sanctify Jeho¬ 
vah's name as he hurled defiance at the taunter 
Goliath! "I am coming to you with the name of 
Jehovah of armies , . This day Jehovah will 

surrender you into my hand,. . . and people of all 
the earth will know chat there exists a God belong¬ 
ing to fsrael, And all this congregation will know 
that neither with sword nor with spear does Jeho¬ 
vah save, because to Jehovah belongs the battle, 
and he must give you men into our hand.* 
(1 Sam. 17:45-47) David, the courageous and loy¬ 
al "anointed one" of Jehovah, magnified Jehovah 
as God of all the earth and the only true Source of 
salvation, (2 Sam. 22:51) May we ever follow this 
fearless example! 

34 What has First Samuel to say about the de¬ 
velopment of God s Kingdom purposes? Ah, this 
brings us to the real highlight of this Bible book! 
For it is here that we meet David, whose name 
probably means "Beloved." David was loved of 
Jehovah and chosen as the "man agreeable to his 
heart/' the one fit to be king in Israel. (1 Sam, 
13:14) Thus the kingdom passed to the tribe of 
Judah, in harmony with Jacob's blessing at Gene¬ 
sis 49:9, 10, and the kingship was due to remain in 
the tribe of Judah until the Ruler to whom the 
obedience of all people belongs should come. 

Moreover, David's name is associated with 
that of the Kingdom Seed, who was also born in 
Bethlehem and was of David's line. (Matt, l:l r G; 
2:1; 21:9 r 15) That one is the glorified Jesus 
Christ, "the Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
root of David/' and "the root and the offspring of 
David, and the bright morning star." (Rev. 5:5; 
22:16) Reigning in Kingdom power, this "son of 
David" will show all the steadfastness and courage 
of his illustrious forebear in fighting God's ene¬ 
mies to their downfall and sanctifying Jehovah's 
name in all the earth. How strong our confidence 
in this Kingdom Seed! 

33. David's fearless love and loyalty should impel us to 
what course? 

34. How do Jehovah's Kingdom purposes further unfold 
in connection with David? 

35. How did David's name come to be associated with 
that of the Kingdom Seed, and what qualities of David 
will that Seed yot show? 
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^^^\HE nation of Israel was in despair over the 
disaster of Gilboa and the resulting inroads 
JL by the victorious Philistines, The leaders of 
Israel and the flower of its young men lay dead. In 
this setting the young "'anointed of Jehovah," Da¬ 
vid the son of Jesse, moved fully onto the national 
scene. (2 Sam. 19:21) Thus commences the book of 
Second Samuel, which might well be called a book 
of Jehovah and David. Its narrative is filled with 
action of every sort. We are carried from the 
depths of defeat to the pinnacle of victory, from 
the distresses of a strife-t orn nation to the prosper¬ 
ity of a united kingdom, from the vigor of youth to 
the wisdom of advanced years. Here is the inti¬ 
mate account of David "s life as he sought to follow 
Jehovah with all his heart,' It is an account that 
should cause searchings of heart on the part of 
every reader that he may strengthen his own 
relationship and standing with his Creator, 

2 Actually, Samuel's name is not even men¬ 
tioned in the record of Second Samuel, the name 
being given to the book apparently because of its 
having been originally one roll, or volume, with 
First Samuel. The prophets Nathan and Gad, who 
completed the writing of First Samuel, continued 
on in writing all of Second Samuel, (1 Chron, 
29:29) They were well qualified for this task. Gad 
had been with David when he was a hunted outlaw 
in Israel, and toward the end of David's 40-year 
reign, he was still actively associated with the 
king. Gad was the one used to pronounce Jehovah's 
displeasure cm David for unwisely numbering Isra¬ 
el, (1 Sam, 22:5; 2 Sam. 24:1-25) Overlapping and 
extending beyond the period of Gad's lifetime was 
the activity of Nathan the prophet, a close asso¬ 
ciate of David, It was his privilege to make known 
Jehovah's significant covenant with David, the 
covenant for an everlasting kingdom. He it was 
who courageously and under inspiration pointed 

* Insight on the Scriptures* Voh 1, pages 745-7, 

1. Against what background does Second Samuel open, 
and how does its account develop? 

2. (a) How did the book come to be called Second Sam¬ 
uel? (b) Who were the writers, what were their qualifi¬ 
cations, and what record only did they seek to preserve? 


out David's great sin involving Bath-sheba and the 
penalty for it* (2 Sam. 7:1-17; 12:1-15) Thus Jeho¬ 
vah used Nathan, whose name means 'jGod] Has 
Given/' and Gad, whose name means "Good For¬ 
tune/' to record the inspired and beneficial infor¬ 
mation in Second Samuel. These unassuming 
historians did not seek to preserve memory of 
themselves, as no information is given of their 
ancestry or personal lives. They sought only to 
preserve the record inspired by God, for the bene¬ 
fit of future worshipers of Jehovah. 

3 Second Samuel takes up the narrative of accu¬ 
rate Bible history following the death of Saul, 
Israel's first king, and carries it along to near the 
end of David's 40-year reign. Thus, the period 
covered is from 1077 B.C.E. to about 1040 B.C.E. 
The fact that the book does not record David's 
death is strong evidence chat it was written about 
1040 B.C.E,, or just prior to his death. 

4 For the same reasons put forth with regard to 
First Samuel, the book of Second Samuel must he 
accepted as pan of the Bible canon. Its authenticity 
is beyond question. Its very candor, not glossing 
over even King David's sins and shortcomings, is a 
strong circumstantial evidence in itself, 

5 However, the strongest evidence for the au¬ 
thenticity of Second Samuel is to be found in the 
fulfilled prophecies, particularly those relating to 
the Kingdom covenant with David. God promised 
David: "Your house and your kingdom will certain¬ 
ly be steadfast to time indefinite before you; your 
very throne will become one firmly established to 
time indefinite," (7:16) Jeremiah, even in the eve¬ 
ning of the kingdom of Judah, mentioned the 
continuity of this promise to the house of David 
with the words: "This is what Jehovah has said, 
"There will not be cut off in David's case a man to 
sit upon the throne of the house of Israel/" (Jer. 
33:17) This prophecy has not gone unfulfilled, for 
Jehovah later brought forth from Judah "Jesus 

3, What period is covered by Second Samuel, and when 
was its writing completed? 

4, For what reasons must Second Samuel be accepted as 
part of the Bible carton? 

5, What is the strongest reason for accepting Second 
Samuel as inspired Scripture? 
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Christ, son of David," as the Bible clearly testifies, 
— Matt. 1:1. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND SAMUEL 

6 Early events of David's reign (1:1-4:12). Fol¬ 
lowing Saul's death at Mount Gil boa. an Amalekite 
fugitive from the battle comes hurrying to David 
at Ziklag with the report. Hoping to curry favor 
with David, he fabricates the story that it is he 
himself who look Saul's life. Instead of commenda¬ 
tion, the Amalekite receives only the reward of 
death, for he has condemned himself by testifying 
to striking "the anointed of Jehovah. ' (1:16) The 
new king, David, now composes a dirge. The 
Bow,” in which he laments the death of Saul and of 
Jonathan, This rises to a beautiful climax in its 
touching expression of David's overflowing love 
for Jonathan: "lam distressed over you, my broth¬ 
er Jonathan, very pleasant you were to me. More 
wonderful was your !ove to me than the love from 
women. How have the mighty ones fallen and the 
weapons of war perished!”—1:17, 18, 2G, 27, 

7 At Jehovah's direction, David and his men 
move their households to Hebron in the territory 
of Judah. Here the elders of the tribe come to 
anoint David as their king in 1077 B.C*E. General 
Joab becomes the most prominent of David's sup¬ 
porters, However, as a rival for the kingship over 
the nation, Ish-bosheth, a son of Saul, is anointed 
by Abner, the chief of the army. There are periodic 
clashes between the two opposing forces, and Ab¬ 
ner kills a brother of Joab. Finally, Abner defects 
to David's camp. To David he takes Saul's daughter 
Michal, for whom David long ago paid the mar¬ 
riage price. However, in revenge for the slaying of 
his brother, Joab finds an occasion for killing Ab¬ 
ner David is greatly distressed at this, disclaiming 
any responsibility. Soon thereafter Ish-bosheth 
himself is murdered as he is "taking his noonday 
siesta.”—4:5. 

s David king in Jerusalem (5:1-6:23). Though 
be has already ruled as king in Judah for seven 
years and six months, David now becomes un¬ 
disputed ruler, and representatives of the tribes 
anoint him as king over all rsraeh This is his third 
anointing (1070 B.C.E.). One of David's first acts 
as ruler of the entire kingdom is to capture the 
stronghold of Zion in Jerusalem from the en¬ 
trenched Jebusites, surprising them by way of the 
water tunnel* David then makes Jerusalem his 
capital city. Jehovah of armies blesses David, mak¬ 
ing him greater and greater. Even Hiram, rich 

6. How does David react on hearing news of the death of 
Saul and of Jonathan? 

7. What other events mark the early part of David's 
reign? 

8. How does Jehovah prosper David's reign over all 
Israel? 


king of Tyre, sends David valuable cedars and also 
workmen to construct a house for the king, David's 
family increases, and Jehovah prospers his reign. 
There are two more encounters with the warlike 
Philistines In the first of these, Jehovah breaks 
through the enemy for David at Baal-per azim, 
giving him the victory. In the second, Jehovah 
performs another miracle by making a "sound of a 
marching in the tops of the baca bushes," indicat¬ 
ing that Jehovah is going ahead of Israel to rout 
the armies of the Philistines, (5:24) Another out¬ 
standing victory for Jehovah's forces! 

B Taking 30,000 men with him, David sets out to 
bring the ark of the covenant from Baale-judah 
(Kir lath-jearim) to Jerusalem. As it is being 
brought along with great music and rejoicing, the 
wagon on which it is riding gives a lurch, and 
Uzzah, who is walking alongside, reaches out to 
steady the sacred Ark. "At that Jehovah's anger 
blazed against Uzzah and the true God struck him 
down there for the irreverent act," (6:7) The Ark 
comes to rest at the house of Obed-edom, and 
during the next three months, Jehovah richly 
blesses the household of Obed-edom* After three 
months David comes to take the Ark in the right 
manner the rest of the way* With joyful shouting, 
music, and dancing, the Ark is brought into Da- 
vid's capital. David gives vent to his great joy in 
dancing before Jehovah, but his wife Michal takes 
exception to this. David insists: "I will celebrate 
before Jehovah." (6:21) In consequence Michal 
remains childless until her death/ 

ia God's covenant with David (7:1-29}* We now 
come to one of the most important events in Da¬ 
vid's life, one that is directly connected with the 
central theme of the Bible, the sanctification of 
Jehovah's name by the Kingdom under the prom¬ 
ised Seed. This event arises out of David s desire to 
build a house foT the ark of God. Living in a 
beautiful house of cedars himself, he indicates to 
Nathan his desire to build a house for Jehovah's 
aTk of the covenant. Through Nathan, Jehovah 
reassures David of His loving-kindness toward 
Israel and establishes with him a covenant that 
will abide for ail time* However, it will he not 
David but his seed who will build the house for 
Jehovah's name. In addition, Jehovah makes the 
loving promise: "And your house and your king¬ 
dom will certainly be steadfast to time indefinite 
before you; your very throne will become one 
firmly established to time indefinite."—7:16* 

T Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2, pages 373-4. 

9. Describe the events connected with bringing the Ark 
up Lo Jerusalem. 

10 What covenant, and promise of Jehovah next come to 
our attention? 
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n Overcome by Jehovah's goodness, as ex¬ 
pressed through this Kingdom covenant, David 
pours out his thankfulness for all of God's Loving- 
kindness: "What one nation in the earth is like 
your people Israel, whom God went to redeem to 
himself as a people and to assign himself a name 
and to do for them great and fear-inspiring things? 

. . . And you yourself, O Jehovah, have become 
their God " (7:23, 24) Fervently he prays for the 
sanctification of Jehovah's name and for the house 
of David to become firmly established before Him, 

12 David extends Israel's dominion (8:1-10: 
19), However, David is not left to rule in peace. 
Wars are yet to be fought. David proceeds to strike 
down the Philistines, the Moabites, the Zobahites, 
the Syrians, and the Edomites, extending Israel's 
boundary to its God-ordained limits. (2 Sam. 8:1-5, 
13-15; Deut, 11:24) He then turns his attention to 
the house of Saul in order that for the sake of 
Jonathan, he might express loving-kindness to¬ 
ward any remaining. Ziba, a servant of Saul, calls 
to his attention a son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth, 
who is lame in the feet Immediately, David re¬ 
quires that all of Saul's goods be turned over to 
Mephibosheth and that his land be cultivated by 
Ziba and his servants to provide food for Mophibo- 
sheth's house. Mephibosheth himself, however, is 
to eat at the table of David, 

13 When the king of Ammon dies, David sends 
ambassadors to Hanun his son with expressions of 
loving-kindness. Ha nun's counselors, however, ac¬ 
cuse David of sending them to spy out the land, 
and so they humiliate them and send them back 
half-naked. Angered by this affront, David sends 
Joab with his army to avenge the wrong. Dividing 
his forces, he easily routs the Ammonites and the 
Syrians who had come up to help them. The Syri¬ 
ans regroup their forces, only to he defeated once 
again by the armies of Jehovah under the com¬ 
mand of David and suffer the loss of 700 chario¬ 
teers and 40,000 horsemen. Here is further evi¬ 
dence of Jehovah's favor and blessing on David, 

14 David sins against Jehovah (11:1-12:31). 
The following spring David again sends Joab into 
Ammon to lay siege to Rabbah, while he himself 
remains in Jerusalem. One evening from his roof¬ 
top, he happens to observe the beautiful Bath- 
sheba, wife of Uriah the Hittite, as she is bathing. 
Bringing her to his house, he has relations with 
her, and she becomes pregnant. David tries to 
cover up by bringing Uriah back from the fighting 

11. With what prayer does David express t haokfulness? 

12. What wars does David light, and what kindness does 
he show to Saul's house? 

13. By what fu rther victories does Jehovah show that he 
is with David? 

14. What sins does David commit over Bath-sheba? 


at Rabbah and sending him down to his house to 
refresh himself However, Uriah refuses to please 
himself and have relations with his wife while the 
Ark and the army are "dwelling in booths." In 
desperation David sends Uriah back to Joab with a 
letter saying: "Put Uriah in front of the heaviest 
battle charges, and you men must retreat from 
behind him, and he must be struck down and die/' 
(11:11, 15) In this way Uriah dies. After Bath- 
sheba's period of mourning is passed, David imme¬ 
diately takes her to his house, where she becomes 
his wife, and their child, a son, is born. 

1S This is bad in Jehovah's eyes. He sends the 
prophet Nathan to David with a message of judg¬ 
ment, Nathan tells David of a rich man and a poor 
man. The one had many flocks, but the other had 
one female lamb, which was a pet in the family 
and "as a daughter to him," However, when It 
came to making a feast, the rich man took, not a 
sheep from his own flocks, but the female lamb of 
the poor man. Incensed at hearing this, David 
exclaims: "As Jehovah is living, the man doing this 
deserves to die/' Back come Nathan's words: "You 
yourself are the man!" (12:3, 5, 7) He then pro¬ 
nounces prophetic judgment that David's wives 
will be violated publicly by another man, that his 
bouse will be plagued by internal warfare, and 
that his child by Bath-sheba will die, 

1Fi In sincere sorrow and repentance, David 
openly acknowledges: "1 have sinned against Jeho¬ 
vah." (12:13) True to Jehovah's word, the offspring 
of the adulterous union dies after seven days' 
illness, (Later, David has another son by Bath- 
sheba; this one they call Solomon, which name 
comes from a root meaning "peace." However, 
Jehovah sends through Nathan to call him also 
Jedidiah, meaning ' Beloved of Jah ") Following his 
soul-shaking experience, David is called by Joab to 
come to Rabbah, where the final assault is being 
made ready. Having captured the city's water sup¬ 
ply, Joab respectfully leaves to the king the honor 
of capturing the city itself. 

17 David's domestic difficulties (13:1-18:33). 
David's household troubles get started when Am- 
Jion, one of David's sons, falls passionately in love 
with Tamar, the sister of his half brother Absalom. 
Am.non feigns illness and asks that the beautiful 
Tamar be sent to care for him. He violates her and 
then comes to hate her intensely, so that he sends 
her away in humiliation, Absalom plans ven¬ 
geance, biding his time. About two years later, he 

15. How does Nathan pronounco prophetic judgment on 
David? 

16. fa) What meanings attach to the names o) David's 
second son by Bath-sheba? (b) What is the final outcome 
of the assault on Rabbah? 

17. What internal troubles start to afflict David's house¬ 
hold? 
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prepares a feast to which Amnon and all the other 
sons of the king are invited. When Amnon's heart 
becomes merry with wine, he is caught off guard 
and put to death at Absalom's order 

13 Fearing the king s displeasure, Absalom flees 
to Geshur, where he lives in semiexile for three 
years. Meanwhile, Joab, the chief of David's army, 
schemes to bring about a reconciliation between 
David and Absalom. He arranges for a wise woman 
of Tekoa to pose a fictitious situation before the 
king concerning retribution, banishment, and 
punishment. When the king passes judgment, the 
woman reveals the true reason for her presence, in 
that the king's own son Absalom is in banishment 
in Geshur. David recognizes that Joab has planned 
this but gives permission for his son to return to 
Jerusalem. It is another two years before the king 
consents to see Absalom face-to-face. 

19 Despite David's loving-kindness, Absalom 
soon works up a conspiracy to seize the throne 
from his father. Absalom is outstandingly hand¬ 
some among all the valiant men of Israel, and this 
adds to his ambition and pride Each year the 
shearings of his luxuriant head of hair weigh 
about five pounds. (2 Sam. 14:26, footnote) By 
various crafty maneuvers, Absalom begins to steal 
the hearts of the men of Israel. Finally, the con¬ 
spiracy comes out into the open. Gaining his fa¬ 
ther's permission w go to Hebron. Absalom there 
announces his rebellious purpose and calls for the 
support of all Israel in Ms uprising against David. 
As great numbers flock to the side of his rebel son, 
David flees from Jerusalem with a few loyal sup¬ 
porters, typical of whom is Ittai the Gittite, who 
declares: "As Jehovah is living and as my lord the 
king is living, in the place where my lord the king 
may come to be, whether for death or for life, there 
is where your servant will come to he!"—15:21. 

2tl While in flight from Jerusalem, David learns 
of the treachery of one of his most trusted counsel¬ 
ors, Ahithophel. He prays: "Turn, please, the coun¬ 
sel of Ahithophel into foolishness, O Jehovah!" 
(15:31) Zadok and Abiathar, priests loyal to David, 
and Hushai the Archite are sent hack to Jerusalem 
to watch and report on Absalom's activities Mean- 
while, in the wilderness, David meets Ziba, the 
attendant of Mephihosheth, who reports that his 
master is now expecting the kingdom to revert to 
the house of Saul. As David passes on, Shim el, of 
Saul's house, curses him and hurls stones at him, 

18. By what subterfuge is Absalom restored from exile? 

19. What conspiracy now comes into the open, and with, 
what result to David? 

20. 21. (a) What events occur during David's flight, 
and how is Nathan's prophecy fulfilled? (b> How does 
treacherous Ahithophel come to his end? 


but David restrains his men from taking ven¬ 
geance. 

Back in Jerusalem, at Ahithophel s sugges¬ 
tion, the usurper Absalom has relations with his 
father's concubines 'under the eyes of all Israel," 
This is in fulfillment of Nathan's prophetic judg¬ 
ment. (16:22; 12:11) Also, Ahithophel counsels 
Absalom to take a force of 12,000 men and hunt 
David down in the wilderness. However, Hushai, 
who has won his way into Absalom's confidence, 
recommends a different course. And just as David 
has prayed, the counsel of Ahithophel is frus¬ 
trated. Judaslike, the frustrated Ahithophel goes 
home and strangles himself. Hushai secretly re¬ 
ports Absalom's plans to the priests Zadok and 
Abiathar, who, in turn, have the message relayed 
to David in the wilderness. 

This enables David to cross the Jordan and to 
choose the site of battle in the forest at Mahanaim, 
There he deploys his forces and commands them to 
treat Absalom gently. The rebels suffer a crushing 
defeat. As Absalom flees on a mule through the 
heavily wooded forest, his head gets caught in the 
lower branches of a massive tree, and there he 
bangs suspended in midair. Finding him in this 
predicament, Joab kills him, in utter disregard for 
the king's command. David's deep grief on hearing 
of the death of his son is reflected in his lament: 
"My son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! 0 that 
J might have died, I myself, instead of you, Absa¬ 
lom my son, my son!"—18:33. 

Closing events of David's reign (19:1-24:25), 
David continues to mourn bitterly until Joab urges 
him to resume his rightful position as king. He 
now appoints Amasa as head over the army in 
place of Joab, As he returns, he is welcomed by the 
people, including Shimei, whose life David spares, 
Mephibosheth also comes to plead his case, and 
David gives him an equal inheritance with Ziba. 
Once again, all Israel and Judah are united under 
David. 

14 However, there are more troubles in store. 
Sheba, a Benjaminite, declares himself king and 
turns many aside from David. Amasa, ordered by 
David to gather men to put down the rebellion, is 
met by Joab and treacherously murdered. Joab 
then takes over the army and follows Sheba to the 
city of Abel of Beth-maacah and lays siege to it. 
Heeding the advice of a wise woman of the city, 
the inhabitants execute Sheba, and Joab with¬ 
draws. Because Saul had slain Gibeonites and the 
bloodguilt was still unavenged, there comes to be a 

22. With what sorrow is David's victory tempered? 

23. What arrangements mark David's return as king? 

24. What further developments take place that involve 
the tribe of Benjamin? 
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three-year famine in Israel. To remove the blood- 
guilt, seven sons of Saul's household are executed. 
Later, in battle with the Philistines again, David's 
life is barely saved by Abishai his nephew. His 
men swear that he must no more go out to battle 
with them "that you may not extinguish the lamp 
of Israel!" (21:17) Three of his mighty men then 
perform notably in striking down Philistine giants. 

25 At this point, the writer breaks into the ac¬ 
count with a song of David to Jehovah, paralleling 
Psalm IS and expressing thanks for deliverance 
"out of the palm of all his enemies and out of Saul s 
palm." Joyfully he declares: "Jehovah is my crag 
and my stronghold and the Provider of escape lor 
me. The One doing great acts of salvation for his 
king and exercising loving-kindness to his anoint¬ 
ed one, to David and to his seed for time indef¬ 
inite." (22:1, 2, 51) There follows the last song of 
David, in which he acknowledges, "The spirit of 
Jehovah it was that spoke by me, and his word was 
upon my tongue."—23:2. 

Coming back to the historical record, we find 
listed the mighty men who belong to David, three 
of whom are outstanding. These are involved in an 
incident occurring when an outpost of the Philis¬ 
tines has been established in Bethlehem, David's 
hometown. David expresses the desire: "0 that 1 
might have a drink of the water from the cistern of 
Bethlehem that is at the gate! 11 (23:15) At that, the 
three mighty men force their way into the Philis¬ 
tine camp, draw water from the cistern, and carry 
It back to David. But David refuses to drink it. 
Instead, he pours it out on the ground, saying: "It 
is unthinkable on my part, 0 Jehovah, that 1 should 
do this! Shail 1 drink the blood of the men going at 
the risk of their souls?" (23:17) To him the water is 
the equivalent of the lifeblood they have risked for 
it. The 30 mightiest men of his army and their 
exploits are next listed. 

27 Finally, David sins in numbering the people. 
Pleading with God for mercy, he is given the 
choice between three punishments: seven years of 
famine, three months of military defeats, or three 
days of pestilence in the land. David replies: Let 
us fail, please, into the hand of Jehovah, for many 
are his mercies; but into the hand of man do not let 
me fall." (24:14) The nationwide pestilence kills 
70,000 persons, being stopped only when David, 
acting on Jehovah's instructions through Gad, pur¬ 
chases the threshing floor of Araunah, where he 

25. What is expressed in the songs of David next re¬ 
corded? 

26. What is stated concerning David's mighty men, and 
how does he show respect, for their lifeblood? 

27. What final sin does David commit? How is the re¬ 
sulting plague stopped? 


offers up burnt sacrifices and communion sacri¬ 
fices to Jehovah. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

There is much to be found in Second Samuel 
that is beneficial for the modern reader! Almost 
every human emotion is painted here in colors of 
the fullest intensity, those of real life. Thus, we are 
warned in striking terms of the disastrous results 
of ambition and revenge (3:27-30), of wrongful 
lust for another's marriage mate (11:2-4, 15-17; 
12:9,10), of traitorous action (15:12,31; 17:23), of 
love based only on passion (13:10-15, 28, 29), of 
hasty judgment (16:3, 4; 19:25-30), and of disre¬ 
spect. for another's acts of devotion,—6:20-23. 

23 However, by far the greatest benefit from 
Second Samuel is to be found on the positive side, 
by heeding its many excellent examples of right 
conduct and action. David is a model in his exclu¬ 
sive devotion to God (7:22), his humility before 
God (7:18), his exalting of Jehovah's name (7: 
23, 26). his proper viewpoint in adversity {15:25), 
his sincere repentance of sin (12:13), his faithful¬ 
ness to his promise (9:1, 7), his keeping balance 
under trial (16:11, 12). his consistent reliance on 
Jehovah (5:12, 20), and his deep respect for Jeho¬ 
vah's arrangements and appointments (1:11, 12). 
No wonder that David was called "a man agreeable 
to [Jehovah's] heart"!—1 Sam. 13:14. 

30 The application of many Bible principles is 
also to be found in Second Samuel. Among these 
are the principles of community responsibility 
(2 Sam. 3:29; 24:11-15), that good intentions do 
not alter God's requirements (6:6, 7), that head¬ 
ship in Jehovah's theocratic arrangement should 
be respected (12:28), that blood is to be regarded 
as sacred (23:17), that atonement is required for 
bloodgnilt (21:1-6, 9,14), that a wise one can avert 
disaster for many (2 Sam. 20:21, 22; Eccl. 9:15), 
and that loyalty to Jehovah's organization and its 
representatives must be maintained "whether for 
death or for life."—2 Sam. 15:18-22. 

31 Most important of all, Second Samuel points 
forward to and gives brilliant Foregleams of God's 
Kingdom, which he establishes in the hands of the 
"son of David," Jesus Christ. (Matt. 1:1) The oath 
that Jehovah made to David concerning the per¬ 
manence of his kingdom (2 Sam. 7:16) is cited at 
Acts 2:29-36 with reference to Jesus. That the 


28, What striking warnings are contained in Second 
Samuel? 

29, What excellent examples of right conduct and action 
are to be found in Second Samuel? 

30, What principles are applied and illustrated in Sec¬ 
ond Samuel? 

31- How does Second Samuel provide foregleams of 
God s Kingdom, as attested to in the Christian Greek 
ScripUi roe? 
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prophecy, "I myself shall become his father, and he 
himself will become my son" (2 Sam, 7; 14), really 
pointed forward to Jesus is shown by Hebrews 1:5* 
This was also testified to by Jehovah's voice speak¬ 
ing from heaven: "This is my Son, the beloved, 
whom I have approved," (Matt. 3:17; 17:5) Final¬ 
ly, the Kingdom covenant with David is referred to 
by Gabriel in his words to Mary concerning Jesus: 


'This one will be great and will be called Son of the 
Most High; and Jehovah God will give him the 
throne of David his father, and he will rule as king 
over the house of Jacob forever, and there will be 
no end of his kingdom," (Luke 1:32, 33) How 
thrilling the promise of the Kingdom Seed appears 
as each step in its development unfolds before our 
eyes! 


Bible <C 
Book I f 

Number JL JL 

1 Kings 


Writer: Jeremiah 

Place Written: Jerusalem and 
Judah 

Writing Completed; 580 B.CE. 
Time Covered: c. 1040-911 B.C.E. 


T HE conquests by David had extended Isra¬ 
el's domain to its God-given boundaries, 
from the river Euphrates in the north to 
the river of Egypt in the south. (2 Sam. 8:3; 1 KL 
4:21) By the time David had died and his son 
Solomon was ruling in his stead, "Judah and Israel 
were many, like the grains of sand that are by the 
sea for multitude, eating and drinking and rejoic¬ 
ing.'' (1 KL 4:20) Solomon ruled with great wis¬ 
dom, a wisdom that far surpassed that of the 
ancient Greeks. He built a magnificent temple to 
Jehovah. However, even Solomon fell away to the 
worship of false gods. At his death the kingdom 
was ripped in two, and a succession of wicked 
kings in the rival kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
acted ruinously, bringing distress to the people, 
just as Samuel had predicted. {1 Sam, 8:10-18) Of 
the 14 kings who ruled in Judah and in Israel after 
Solomon's death and as reviewed in the book of 
First Kings, only 2 succeeded in doing right in 
Jehovah's eyes. Is this record, then, "inspired and 
beneficial"? Most certainly it is, as we shall see 
from its admonitions, its prophecies and types, and 
its relation to the dominant Kingdom theme of "all 
Scripture*" 

2 The book of Kings was originally one roll, or 
volume, and was called Mela khim (Kings) in He¬ 
brew. The translators of the Septuagint called it 
Ba sHei'on, "Kingdoms," and were the first to di¬ 
vide it into two scrolls for convenience' sake. They 
were later called Third and Fourth Kings, which 

I, (a) How did Israel's radiant prosperity degenerate 
into ruin? {b) Yet why may First Kings be described as 
'inspired and beneficial"? 

2* How did the record of First and Second Kings come to 
be in two scrolls, and how were they compiled? 


designation continues in Catholic Bibles to this 
day. However, they are now generally known as 
First and Second Kings. They differ from First 
and Second Samuel in naming previous records as 
source material for the compiler. The one compil¬ 
er, in the course of the two books, refers 15 times 
to "the book of the affairs of the days of the kings 
of Judah," 18 times to "the book of the affairs of the 
days of the kings of Israel," and also to "the book of 
the affairs of Solomon/ 1 (1 Ki* 15:7; 14:19; 11:41) 
Though these other ancient records have been 
completely lost, the inspired compilation remains 
—the beneficial account of First and Second Kings. 

3 Who wrote the books of Kings? Their emphasis 
on the work of the prophets, especially Elijah and 
Elisha, indicates a prophet of Jehovah, Similarities 
of language, composition, and style suggest the 
same writer as for the book of Jeremiah. Many 
Hebrew words and expressions appear only in 
Kings and Jeremiah, and in no other Bible book. 
However, if Jeremiah wrote the books of Kings, 
why is he not mentioned therein? It was not 
necessary, for his work had already been covered 
in the book bearing his name. Moreover, Kings 
was written to magnify Jehovah and His wor¬ 
ship, not to add to Jeremiah's reputation. Actual¬ 
ly, Kings and Jeremiah are complementary for the 
most part, each filling in what the other omits. In 
addition, there are parallel accounts, as, for exam¬ 
ple, 2 Kings 24:18-25:30 and Jeremiah 39:1-10; 
40:7-41:10; 52:1-34. Jewish tradition confirms 
that Jeremiah was the writer of First and Second 
Kings, No doubt he began the compilation of both 

3* (a) Who undoubtedly wrote the books of Kings* and 
why do you so answer? (b) When was the writing com¬ 
pleted, and what period is covered by First Kings? 
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books in Jerusalem, and it appears that the second 
book was completed in Egypt about 580 B.C.E., 
since he refers to events of that year in the conclu¬ 
sion of his record. (2 Ki. 25:27) First Kings takes up 
the history of Israel from the end of Second Samuel 
and carries it through to 911 B.C.E., when Jehosh- 
aphat died. — 1 Ki. 22:50. 

4 First Kings takes its rightful place in the canon 
of the Holy Scriptures, being accepted by all au¬ 
thorities. Moreover, events in First Kings are con¬ 
firmed by the secular histories of Egypt and 
Assyria. Archaeology too supports many of the 
statements in the book. For example, at 1 Kings 7: 
45, 46 we read that it was "in the District of the 
Jordan . . . between Succoth and Zarethan" that 
Hiram cast the copper utensils for Solomon's tem¬ 
ple. Archaeologists digging on the site of ancient 
Succoth have unearthed evidence of smelting ac¬ 
tivities there.* In addition, a relief on a temple wall 
at Karnak (ancient Thebes) boasts of the Egyptian 
king Sheshonk's (Shishak's) invasion of Judah, re¬ 
ferred to at 1 Kings 14:25, 26/ 

5 References by other Bible writers and fulfill¬ 
ments of prophecies support the authenticity of 
First Kings. Jesus spoke of the events surrounding 
Elijah and the widow of Zarephath as historical 
realities. (Luke 4:24-26) Speaking of John the 
Baptizer, Jesus said: "He himself is 'Elijah who is 
destined to come.'" (Matt. 11:13, 14) Here Jesus 
was referring to the prophecy of Malachi, who 
spoke also of a future day: "Look! I am sending to 
you people Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and fear-inspiring day of Jehovah." (Mai. 
4:5) Jesus further vouched for the canonicity of 
First Kings by referring to what is written in that 
book regarding Solomon as well as the queen of the 
south.—Matt. 6:29; 12:42; compare 1 Kings 10: 
1-9. 

CONTENTS OF FIRST KINGS 

6 Solomon becomes king (1:1-2:46). The record 
of First Kings opens with David near death as 
he draws close to the conclusion of his reign of 
40 years. His son Adonijah, with the help of Joab 
the army chief and Abiathar the priest, conspires 
to take over the kingship. The prophet Nathan 
informs David of this and indirectly reminds him 
that he has already designated Solomon to be king 

* The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia , Vol. 4, 
1988, edited by G. W. Bromiley. page 648. 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 149, 952. 


4. How do secular history and archaeology confirm First 
Kings? 

5. What inspired testimony proves the authenticity of 
First Kings? 

6. Under what circumstances does Solomon ascend the 
throne, and how does he become firmly established in 
the kingdom? 


at his death. David therefore has Zadok the priest 
anoint Solomon as king, even while the conspira¬ 
tors are celebrating Adonijah's succession. David 
now charges Solomon to be strong and prove him¬ 
self a man and to walk in the ways of Jehovah his 
God, after which David dies and is buried in "the 
City of David." (2:10) In time Solomon banishes 
Abiathar and executes the troublemakers Adoni- 
jah and Joab. Later, Shimei is executed when he 
does not show respect for the merciful provision 
made to spare his life. The kingdom is now firmly 
established in the hands of Solomon. 

7 Solomon's wise rule (3:1-4:34). Solomon 
forms a marriage alliance with Egypt by marrying 
Pharaoh's daughter. He prays to Jehovah for an 
obedient heart in order to judge Jehovah's people 
with discernment. Because he does not request 
long life or riches, Jehovah promises to give him a 
wise and discerning heart and also riches and 
glory. Early in his reign, Solomon shows his wis¬ 
dom when two women appear before him claiming 
the same child. Solomon orders his men to "sever 
the living child in two" and to give a half to each 
woman. (3:25) At this the real mother pleads for 
the child's life, saying the other woman should 
have it. Solomon thus identifies the rightful moth¬ 
er, and she gets the child. Because of Solomon's 
God-given wisdom, all Israel prospers and is happy 
and secure. People from many lands come to hear 
his wise sayings. 

8 Solomon's temple (5:1-10:29). Solomon re¬ 
calls Jehovah's words to his father, David: "Your 
son whom I shall put upon your throne in place of 
you, he is the one that will build the house to my 
name." (5:5) Solomon therefore makes preparation 
for this. Hiram the king of Tyre assists by sending 
cedar and juniper logs from Lebanon and by pro¬ 
viding skilled workers. These, together with Sol¬ 
omon's conscripted workers, start work on the 
house of Jehovah in the fourth year of Solomon's 
reign, in the 480th year after the Israelites left 
Egypt. (6:1) No hammers, axes, or any tools of iron 
are used at the building site, as all the stones are 
prepared and fitted at the quarry before being 
brought to the temple site for assembly. The entire 
interior of the temple, first covered with cedar on 
the walls and juniper wood on the floor, is then 
beautifully overlaid with gold. Two figures of 
cherubs are made of oil-tree wood, each ten cubits 
(14.6 ft) high and ten cubits from wingtip to 
wingtip, and these are placed in the innermost 
room. Other cherubs, along with palm-tree figures 

7. What prayer of Solomon does Jehovah answer, and 
with what result to Israel? 

8. (a) How does Solomon go about building the temple? 
Describe some of its features, (b) What further building 
program does he carry out? 
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and blossoms, are engraved on the temple walls. 
At last, after more than seven years of work, the 
magnificent temple is completed. Solomon contin¬ 
ues his building program: a house for himself, the 
House of the Forest of Lebanon, the Porch of 
Pillars, the Porch of the Throne, and a house for 
Pharaoh's daughter. He also makes two great cop¬ 
per pillars for the porch of Jehovah's house, the 
molten sea for the court, and the copper carriages, 
as well as copper basins and golden utensils/ 

9 Now the time comes for the priests to bring up 
the ark of Jehovah's covenant and to place it in the 
innermost room, the Most Holy, under the wings 
of the cherubs. As the priests come out, The glory 
of Jehovah fills the house of Jehovah/ so that the 
priests can no longer stand and minister. (8:11) 
Solomon blesses the congregation of Israel, and he 
blesses and praises Jehovah. On bended knees and 
with his palms spread out to the heavens, he 
prayerfully acknowledges that the heaven of the 
heavens cannot contain Jehovah, much less this 
earthly house he has built. He prays that Jehovah 
will hear all those fearing Him as they pray toward 
this house, yes, even the foreigner from a distant 
land, J 'in order that all the peoples of the earth may 
get to know your name so as to fear you the same 
as your people Israel do "—8:43, 

E0 During the 14-day feast that fellows, Solomon 
sacrifices 22,000 cattle and 120,000 sheep. Jeho¬ 
vah tells Solomon that He has heard his prayer and 
that He has sanctified the temple by putting His 
"name There to time indefinite/ Now, if Solo¬ 
mon will walk in uprightness before Jehovah, 
the throne of his kingdom will continue. However, 
if Solomon and his sons after him leave Jehovah's 
worship and serve other gods, then, says Jehovah, 
T will also cut Israel off from upon the surface of 
the ground that I have given to them; and the 
house that 1 have sanctified to my name I shall 
throw away from before me, and Israel will indeed 
become a proverbial saying and a taunt among all 
the peoples. And this house itself will become 
heaps of ruins."—9:3, 7, 8 

11 It has Taken Solomon 20 years to complete the 
two houses, the house of Jehovah and the house of 
the king. Now he proceeds to build many cities 
throughout his domain, as well as ships for use 
in trading with distant lands. The queen of Sheba 
thus hears of the great wisdom that Jehovah has 

* Insight on th& Scriptures, VoL 1, pages 750’1. 

9, What meTvifestation of Jehovah and what prayer by 
Solomon mark the bringing In of the ark of the cove¬ 
nant? 

10, With what promise and prophetic warning does 
Jehovah answer Solomon s prayer? 

11, How extensive do Solomon's riches and wisdom 
become? 


given Solomon, and she comes to test him with 
perplexing questions. After hearing him and see¬ 
ing the prosperity and happiness of his people, she 
exclaims: "I had not been told the half/' (10:7) As 
Jehovah continues to show love to Israel, Solomon 
becomes "greater in riches and wisdom than all the 
other kings of the earth/' —10:23. 

ri Solo men ’ s u n fa i t h f u lne s s and death (11: 
1-43), Contrary to Jehovah's command, Solomon 
takes many wives from other nations-- 700 wives 
and 300 concubines. (Deut. 17:17) His heart is 
drawn away to serve other gods. Jehovah tells him 
that the kingdom will be ripped away from him, 
not in his day, but in the day of his son. Neverthe¬ 
less, a part of the kingdom, one tribe in addition to 
Judah, will be ruled over by Solomon's sons, God 
begins to raise up re sisters to Solomon in nearby 
nations, and Jeroboam of the tribe of Ephraim also 
lifts himself up against the king. Ahijah the proph¬ 
et tells Jeroboam that he will become king over ten 
tribes of Israel, and Jeroboam flees for his fife to 
Egypt. Solomon dies after reigning for 40 years, 
and bis son Rehobo am becomes king in the year 
997 B.C.E. 

13 The kingdom divided (12:1-14:20). Jerobo¬ 
am returns from Egypt and goes up with the 
people to ask Rehoboam for relief from all the 
burdens that Solomon had placed upon them. Lis¬ 
tening to young men instead of to the wise counsel 
of the elders in Israel, Rehoboam increases the 
hardships. Israel rises in revolt and makes Jerobo¬ 
am king over the northern ten tribes. Rehoboam, 
left with only Judah and Benjamin, gathers an 
army to fight the rebels, but at Jehovah's com¬ 
mand he turns back. Jeroboam builds Shechem as 
his capital, but he still feels Insecure, He fears that 
the people will return to Jerusalem to worship 
Jehovah and that they will come under Rehoboam 
again. To prevent this, he sets up two golden 
calves, one in Dan and one in Bethel, and to direct 
the worship, he selects priests, not from the tribe 
of Levi, but from among the people in general/ 

1J| While Jeroboam is sacrificing at the altar in 
Bethel, Jehovah sends a prophet to warn him that 
He will raise up a king from David's line, named 
Josiah, who will take strong action against this 
altar of false worship. As a portent, the altar is 
then and there ripped apart. The prophet himself 
is later killed by a lion for disobeying Jehovah's 

T Insight an the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 947-8. 

12, (a) In what does Solomon fail, and what seeds of 
revolt begin to appear? fb) What does Ahijah prophesy? 

13, How does division occur in the kingdom as Rehobo¬ 
am begins his reign, and how does Jeroboam try to make 
his kingship secure? 

14, What prophetic warning is sounded against Jerobo¬ 
am's house, and what adversities begin? 
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instruction not to eat or drink while on his mission. 
Adversity now begins to plague Jeroboam's house. 
His child dies as a judgment from Jehovah, and 
God s prophet Ahijah foretells that Jeroboam's 
house will be cut off completely because of his 
great sin in setting up false gods in Israel, After 
reigning 22 years, Jeroboam dies and his son Na- 
dab becomes king in his place, 

15 In Judah: Rehoboam, Abijam, and Asa (14: 
21—15:24). Meanwhile, under Rehoboam, Judah is 
also doing what is bad in Jehovah's eyes, practic¬ 
ing idol worship. The king of Egypt invades and 
carries off many of the temple treasures. After 
ruling 17 years, Rehoboam dies, and his son Abi- 
jam becomes king He also keeps sinning against 
Jehovah, and he dies after a three-year reign. Asa 
his son now rules and, in contrast, serves Jehovah 
with a complete heart and removes the dungy idols 
out of the land. There is constant warfare between 
Israel and Judah. Asa obtains help from Syria, and 
Israel is forced to withdraw. Asa rules for 41 years 
and is succeeded by his son Jehoshaphat. 

16 In Israel: Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, Tibni, 
Omri, and Ahab (15:25-16:34), What a wicked 
crowdE Baasha assassinates Nadab after he has 
reigned only two years and follows through by 
annihilating the entire house of Jeroboam, He 
continues in false worship and in fighting with 
Judah, Jehovah foretells that He will make a clean 
sweep of Baasha f s house, as he has done with 
Jeroboam's. After Baas ha's 24-year reign, he is 
succeeded by his son Elah, who is assassinated two 
years later by his servant Zimri. As soon as he 
takes the throne, Zimri strikes down all the house 
of Baasha. When the people hear of it, they make 
Omri, the chief of the army, king and come up 
against Tirzah, Zimri's capital. When he sees that 
all is lost, Zimri burns the king's house over him¬ 
self, so that he dies. Now Tibni tries to reign as a 
rival king, but after a time the followers of Omri 
overpower him and kill him, 

lv Omri buys the mountain of Samaria and 
builds there the city of Samaria. He goes walking 
in all the ways of Jeroboam, offending Jehovah 
with idol worship In fact, he is worse than all the 
others before him. After reigning 12 years, he dies 
and Ahab his son becomes king, Ahab marries 
Jezebel, the daughter of the king of Sidon, and 
then sets up an altar to Baal in Samaria. He exceeds 
in wickedness all those who have preceded him. It 
is at this time that Hiel the Bethelite rebuilds the 
city of Jericho at the cost of the life of his firstborn 

15, What events take place during the reigns of the next 
three kings in Judah? 

16, What turbulent events now occur in Israel, and 
why? 

17, (a) For what is Omri's reign noted? (b) Why does 
true worship fall to its lowest ebb during Ahab's reign? 


son and his youngest son. True worship is at its 
lowest ebb, 

10 Elijah's prophetic work in Israel (17:1-22: 
40), Suddenly a messenger from Jehovah appears 
on the scene. It is Elijah the Tishbite.' Startling 
indeed is his opening pronouncement to King 
Ahab: "As Jehovah the God of Israel before whom 
1 do stand is living, there will occur during these 
years neither dew nor rain, except at the order of 
my word!" (17:1) Just as suddenly, Elijah retires at 
Jehovah's direction to a valley east of the Jordan. 
There is drought in Israel, but ravens bring food to 
Elijah. When the valley stream dries up, Jehovah 
sends his prophet to dwell in Zarephath in Sid on. 
Because of a widow's kindness to Elijah, Jehovah 
miraculously maintains her small supply of flour 
and oil so that she and her son do not die of hunger. 
Later the son becomes sick and dies, but at Elijah's 
plea Jehovah restores the child's life. Then, in the 
third year of the drought, Jehovah sends Elijah to 
Ahab again, Ahab accuses Elijah of bringing ostra¬ 
cism on Israel, but Elijah boldly tells Ahab: "You 
and the house of your father have" because of 
following the Baals.—18:18, 

Elijah calls on Ahab to assemble all the proph¬ 
ets of Baal at Mount CarmeL No longer will it be 
possible to limp upon two opinions. The issue Is 
drawn: Jehovah versus Baal! Before all the people, 
the 450 priests of Baal prepare a bull, set it on 
wood on the altar, and pray for fire to come down 
and consume the offering. From morning to noon, 
they call in vain on Baal, amid taunts from Elijah. 
They scream and cut themselves, but no answer! 
Next, the lone prophet, Elijah, builds an altar in 
the name of Jehovah and prepares the wood and 
hull for sacrifice. He has the people soak the offer¬ 
ing and the wood three times with water, and then 
he prays to Jehovah: "Answer me, O Jehovah, 
answer me, that this people may know that you, 
Jehovah, are the true God/' At that, fire flashes 
from heaven, consuming the offering, the wood, 
the altar stones, the dust, and the water. When all 
the people see it, they immediately fall upon their 
faces and say: "Jehovah is the true God! Jehovah is 
the true God!" {18:37, 39) Death to the prophets of 
Baal! Elijah personally takes care of the slaying, so 
that not one escapes. Then Jehovah gives rain, 
ending the drought in Israel. 

20 When the news of Baal's humiliation reaches 


■ Insight on the Scriptures, Vo]. I, pages 949-50. 

18. With what pronouncement does Elijah begin his 
prophetic work in Israel, and how does he pinpoint the 
reaJ reason for Israel's trou bles? 

19 How is the issue of godship drawn, and how is 
Jehovah's supremacy proved? 

20. (a) How does Jehovah appear to Elijah in Horeb, 
and what instruction and comfort does He provide? 
(b) What sin and crime are committed by Ahab? 
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Jezebel, she seeks to have Elijah killed. Out of fear, 
he flees with his attendant to the wilderness, and 
Jehovah directs him to Horeb. Jehovah there ap¬ 
pears to him—no, not spectacularly in a wind or a 
quaking or a fire, but with "a calm, low voice/' (19: 
11, 12) Jehovah tells him to anoint Hazael as king 
of Syria, Jehu as king over Israel and Elisha as 
prophet in his place He comforts Elijah with the 
news that 7,000 in Israel have not bent down to 
Baal. Elijah proceeds straightaway to anoint Elisha 
by throwing his official garment upon him. Ahab 
now wins two victories over the Syrians but is 
rebuked by Jehovah for making a covenant with 
their king instead of billing him. Then comes the 
affair of Naboth, whose vineyard Ahab covets, 
Jezebel has Naboth framed by false witnesses and 
put to death so that Ahab can take the vineyard. 
What an unforgivable crime! 

21 Again Elijah appears. He tells Ahab that 
where Naboth has died, dogs will lick up his blood 
also, and that his house will be exterminated as 
completely as those of Jeroboam and Baasha. Dogs 
will eat up Jezebel in the plot of land of Jezreel, 
"Without exception no one has proved to be like 
Ahab, who sold himself to do what was bad in the 
eyes of Jehovah, whom Jezebel his wife egged on/' 
(21:25) However, because Ahab humbles himself 
on hearing Elijah's words, Jehovah says that the 
calamity will not come in his days but in the days 
of his son. Ahab now teams up with Jehoshaphat, 
the king of Judah, in the fight against Syria, and 
contrary to the advice of Jehovah's prophet Mi- 
caiah, they go out to battle. Ahab dies of wounds 
received in battle. As his chariot is washed down 
at the pool of Samaria, dogs lick up his blood, just 
as Elijah prophesied. Abaziah his son becomes 
king of Israel in his place. 

zz Jehoshaphat reigns in Judah (22:41-53). Je¬ 
hoshaphat, who accompanied Ahab to the battle 
with Syria, is faithful to Jehovah like Asa his 
father, but he fails to clear out entirely the high 
places of false worship. After ruling for 25 years, 
he dies, and Jehoram his son becomes king. To the 
north, in Israel, Ahaziah follows in his father's 
footsteps, offending Jehovah by his Baal worship. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

33 Great benefit is to be derived from the divine 
instruction in First Kings, Consider, first, the mat¬ 
ter of prayer, which so often comes to the fore in 
this book. Solomon, when faced with the tremen- 

21. (a) Wfoat doom does Elijah pronounce on Ahab and 
his house, and on Jezebel? (b) What prophecy is fulfilled 
at Abat/s death? 

22. What, characterizes the reigns of Jehoshaphat in 
Judah and Ahaziah in Israel? 

23. What assurance and encouragement does First 
Kings provide with regard to prayer? 


dous responsibility of kingship in Israel, prayed 
humbly to Jehovah in the manner of a child. He 
asked merely for discernment and an obedient 
heart, but in addition to wisdom in overflowing 
measure, Jehovah gave him also riches and glory. 
(3:7-9. 12-14) May we have assurance today that 
our humble prayers for wisdom and direction in 
Jehovah's service will not go unanswered! (Jas* 
1:5) May we always pray fervently from the heart, 
with deep appreciation for ail of Jehovah's good¬ 
ness, as Solomon did at the temple dedication! 
(1 KL 8:22-53) May our prayers always bear the 
stamp of implicit trust and confidence in Jehovah, 
as did the prayers of Elijah in time of trial and 
when face-to-face with a demon-worshiping na¬ 
tion! Jehovah provides wonderfully for those who 
seek him in prayer.—-1 Ki* 17:20-22; 18:36-40; 
1 John 5:14. 

24 Further, we should be warned by the exam¬ 
ples of those who did not hum He themselves be¬ 
fore Jehovah. How 'God opposes such haughty 
ones'! (1 Pet. 5:5) There was Adonijah, who 
thought he could bypass Jehovah's theocratic ap¬ 
pointment (1 Ki 1:5: 2:24, 25); Shimei, who 
thought he could step out of bounds and back again 
(2:37, 41-46): Solomon in his later years, whose 
disobedience brought resisters from Jehovah (11: 
9-14, 23-26); and the kings of Israel, whose false 
religion proved disastrous (13:33, 34; 14:7-11; 16: 
1-4). Moreover, there was the wickedly covetous 
Jezebel, the power behind Abab's throne, whose 
notorious example was used a thousand years later 
in a warning to the congregation in Thyatira: 
"Nevertheless, I do hold this against you, that you 
tolerate that woman Jezebel, who calls herself 
a prophetess, and she teaches and misleads my 
slaves to commit fornication and to eat things 
sacrificed to idols.” (Rev. 2:20) Overseers must 
keep congregations clean and free of ah Jezebel- 
li ke in flue nces!—C omp are Acts 20:28-30, 

Jehovah's power of prophecy is clearly shown 
in the fulfillment of many prophecies given in First 
Kings. For example, there is the remarkable fore¬ 
cast, made more than 300 years in advance, that 
Josiah would be the one to rip apart Jeroboam's 
altar at Bethel. Josiah did it! (1 Ki. 13:1-3; 2 Ki 
23:15) However, most outstanding are the proph¬ 
ecies relating to the house of Jehovah, built by 
Salomon, Jehovah told Solomon that falling away 
to false gods would result in Jehovah's cutting 
Israel off from the surface of the ground and in His 
throwing away before Him the house that He had 

24. What warning examples are set forth in First Kings, 
and why, particularly, should overseers take note? 

25, What prophecies of First Kings have had remarkable 
fulfillment, and how can remembrance of these aid us 
today? 
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sanctified to his name, (1 Ki. 9:7, 8) At 2 Chroni¬ 
cles 36:17-21 we read how utterly true this proph¬ 
ecy proved to be. Moreover, Jesus showed, that the 
later temple built by Herod the Great on the same 
site would suffer the same fate and for the same 
reason, {Luke 21:6) How true this also proved to 
be! We should remember these catastrophes and 
the reason for them, and they should remind us 
always to walk in the ways of the true God. 

25 The queen of Sheba came from her far coun¬ 
try to marvel at Solomon's wisdom, the prosperity 
of his people, and the glory of his kingdom, includ¬ 
ing the magnificent house of Jehovah. However, 
even Solomon confessed to Jehovah: The heavens, 
yes, the heaven of the heavens, themselves cannot 

26. What stimulating forevision of Jehovah's temple 
and Kingdom is provided in First Kings? 


contain you; how much less, then, this house that 
1 have built!" (1 KL 8:27; 10:4-9) But centuries 
later Christ Jesus came to carry out a spiritual 
building work especially related to the restoration 
of true worship at Jehovah's great spiritual temple, 
(Heb. 8:1-5; 9:2-10, 23) To this one, greater than 
Solomon, Jehovah's promise holds true: "1 also 
shall indeed establish the throne of your kingdom 
over Israel to time indefinite." (1 Ki.9;5; Matt. 1:1, 
6, 7, 16; 12:42; Luke 1:32) First Kings provides a 
stimulating forevision of the glory of Jehovah's 
spiritual temple and of the prosperity, rejoicing, 
and delightsome happiness of all who come to live 
under the wise rule of Jehovah's Kingdom by 
Christ Jesus. Our appreciation of the importance of 
true worship and of Jehovahs wonderful provision 
of his Kingdom by the Seed continues to growl 


Bible 

Book 

Number 




Writer: Jeremiah 

Places Written: Jerusalem and 
Egypt 

Writing Completed: 580 B.C.E. 
Time Covered; c. 920-580 B.C.E. 


T HE book of Second Kings continues to trace 
the turbulent course of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Elisha took up the mantle 
of Elijah and was blessed with two parts of Elijah's 
spirit, performing 16 miracles, compared with the 
8 of Elijah, He continued to prophesy doom for 
apostate Israel, where only Jehu provided a brief 
flash of zeal for Jehovah, More and more, Israel's 
kings became bogged down in wickedness, until 
the northern kingdom finally crumbled before As¬ 
syria in 740 B.C.E. In the southern kingdom of 
Judah, a few outstanding kings, notably Jehosha- 
phat, Jehoash, Hezekiah, and Josiah, swept back 
the tide of apostasy for a time, but Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar at last executed Jehovah's judgment by devas¬ 
tating Jerusalem, its temple, and the land of Judah 
in 607 B.C.E, Thus Jehovah's prophecies were ful¬ 
filled, and his word was vindicated! 

2 Since Second Kings was originally part of the 
same roll as First Kings, what has already been 
said concerning Jeremiah's Writer ship applies 
equally here, as do the proofs of the book's canon¬ 
ic] ty and authenticity. It was completed about. 

1* What histories are related in Second Kings, and in 
vindication of what? 

2. What may be said as to the writership and canon icily 
of Second Kings, and what period is covered by it? 


580 B.C.E. and covers the period beginning with 
the reign of Ahaziah of Israel in about 920 B.C.E. 
and ending in the 37th year of Jehoiachins exile, 
580 B.C.E,—1:1; 25:27. 

a Archaeological finds supporting the record of 
Second Kings give further evidence of its genuine¬ 
ness, For example, there is the famous Moabite 
Stone, whose inscription gives Moabite king Ma¬ 
sha's version of the warfare between Moab and 
Israel. (3:4, 5) There is also the black basalt obelisk 
of the Assyrian Shalmaneser HI, now on display in 
the British Museum, London, which mentions Is¬ 
rael's king Jehu by name. There are the inscrip¬ 
tions of Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser III (Pul), 
which name several kings of Israel and Judah, 
including Menahem, Ahaz, and Pekah,—15:19, 
20; 16:5-8.* 

4 A clear proof of the authenticity of the book is 
to be found in the utmost candor with which it 
describes the execution of Jehovah s judgments 

Insight on ihe Scriptures, VoL 1, pages 152, 325; Vol. 2, 
pages 908, 1101, 

3, What remarkable archaeological finds support Sec¬ 
ond Kings? 

4, What proves that Second Kings is an integral part of 
the Inspired Scriptures? 
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upon his own people. As first the kingdom of Israel 
and then the kingdom of Judah go crashing into 
ruin, the telling force of Jehovah's prophetic judg¬ 
ment in Deuteronomy 28:15-29:28 is brought 
home to us. In the destruction of those king¬ 
doms, "Jehovah’s anger blazed against that land 
by bringing upon it the whole malediction written 
in this book." (Deut. 29:27; 2 Ki. 17:18; 25:1, 9-11) 
Other events recorded in Second Kings are eluci¬ 
dated elsewhere in the Scriptures. At Luke 4: 
24-27, after Jesus refers to Elijah and the widow of 
Zarephath, he speaks of Elisha and Naaman in 
showing why he himself was not accepted as a 
prophet in his home territory. Thus, both First and 
Second Kings are seen to be an integral pan of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND KINGS 

5 Ahaziah, king of Israel (1:1-18). Suffering a 
fall in his home, this son of Ahab gets sick. He 
sends to ask Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether 
he is to recover. Elijah intercepts the messengers 
and sends them back to the king, reproving him 
for not inquiring of the true God and telling him 
that because he did not turn to the God of Israel, he 
will positively die. When the king sends out a chief 
with 50 men to take Elijah and bring him to the 
king, Elijah calls down fire from heaven to devour 
them. The same thing happens to a second chief 
with his 50. A third chief and 50 are sent, and this 
time Elijah spares their lives by virtue of the 
chiefs respectful plea. Elijah goes with them to the 
king and again pronounces sentence of death on 
Ahaziah. The king dies just as Elijah said he would. 
Then Jehoram the brother of Ahaziah becomes 
king over Israel, for Ahaziah has no son to take his 
place. 

6 Elisha succeeds Elijah (2:1-25). The time 
comes for Elijah to be taken away, Elisha sticks 
with him on his journey from Gilgal to Bethel, to 
Jericho, and finally across the Jordan. Elijah parts 
the waters of the Jordan by striking them with his 
official garment. As he sees a fiery war chariot and 
fiery horses come between himself and Elijah and 
he sees Elijah go up in a windstorm, Elisha re¬ 
ceives the promised two parts in Elijah's spirit. He 
soon shows that "the spirit of Elijah" has settled 
down upon him. (2:15) Taking up Elijah's fallen 
garment, he uses it to divide the waters again. He 
then heals the bad water at Jericho. On the way to 
Bethel, small boys begin to jeer at him: "Go up, you 
baldhead! Go up, you baldhead!" (2:23) Elisha calls 
on Jehovah, and two she-bears come out of the 
woods and kill 42 of these juvenile delinquents. 

5. What reproof and sentence does Elijah pass on Ahazi¬ 
ah, and why? 

6. Under what circumstances does Elijah part from Eli¬ 
sha, and how is it soon shown that “the spirit of Elijah" 
has settled on Elisha? 


Jehoram, king of Israel (3:1-27). This king 
keeps on doing what is bad in Jehovah’s eyes, 
sticking to the sins of Jeroboam. The king of Moab 
has been paying tribute to Israel but now revolts, 
and Jehoram obtains the help of King Jehoshaphat 
of Judah and the king of Edom in going against 
Moab. On the way to the attack, their armies come 
to waterless terrain and are about to perish. The 
three kings go down to Elisha to inquire of Jeho¬ 
vah his God. Because of faithful Jehoshaphat, Je¬ 
hovah rescues them and gives them the victory 
over Moab. 

* Elisha's further miracles (4:1-8:15). As her 
creditors are about to take her two sons into slav¬ 
ery, the widow of one of the sons of the prophets 
seeks help from Elisha. He miraculously multiplies 
the small supply of oil in her house so that she is 
able to sell enough to pay her debts. A Shunam- 
mite woman recognizes Elisha as a prophet of the 
true God, and she and her husband prepare a room 
for his use when he is in Shunem. Because of her 
kindness, Jehovah blesses her with a son. Some 
years later, the child becomes sick and dies. The 
woman immediately seeks out Elisha. He accom¬ 
panies her to her home, and by Jehovah's power he 
raises the child to life. Returning to the sons of the 
prophets at Gilgal, Elisha miraculously removes 
"death in the pot" by rendering poisonous gourds 
harmless. He then feeds a hundred men with 
20 barley loaves, and yet they have "leftovers." 
—4:40, 44. 

0 Naaman, the chief of the Syrian army, is a 
leper. A captive Israelite girl tells Naaman's wife 
that there is a prophet in Samaria who can cure 
him. Naaman journeys to Elisha, but instead of 
attending to him personally, Elisha merely sends 
word for him to go and wash himself seven times 
in the Jordan River. Naaman is indignant at this 
apparent lack of respect. Are not the rivers of 
Damascus better than the waters of Israel? But he 
is prevailed upon to obey Elisha, and he is cured. 
Elisha refuses to accept a gift as a reward, but later 
his attendant Gehazi runs after Naaman and asks 
for a gift in Elisha's name. When he returns and 
tries to deceive Elisha, Gehazi is struck with lepro¬ 
sy. Still another miracle is performed when Elisha 
makes an axhead float. 

10 When Elisha warns the king of Israel of a 
Syrian plot to kill him, the king of Syria sends a 
military force to Dothan to capture Elisha. Seeing 

7. Because of what does Jehovah rescue Jehoshaphat 
and Jehoram? 

8. What further miracles does Elisha perform? 

9. What miracles are performed in connection with 
Naaman, and with the axhead? 

10. How are the superior forces of Jehovah shown, and 
how does Elisha turn back the Syrians? 
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the city surrounded by the armies of Syria, Elisha's 
attendant becomes fearful. Elisha assures him: "Do 
not be afraid, for there are more who are with us 
than those who are with them/' Then he prays to 
Jehovah to let his attendant see the great force 
that is with Elisha. 'And, look! The mountainous 
region is full of horses and war chariots of fire all 
around Elisha/ (6:16, 17) When the Syrians attack, 
the prophet again prays to Jehovah, and the Syri¬ 
ans are struck with mental blindness and Led to the 
king of Israel, Instead of their being put to death, 
however, Elisha tells the king to spread a feast for 
them and send them home. 

11 Later on. King Ben-hadad of Syria besieges 
Samaria, and there is a great famine. The king of 
Israel blames Elisha, but the prophet predicts an 
abundance of food for the following day. in the 
night, Jehovah causes the Syrians to hear the 
sound of a great army, so that they flee, leaving all 
their provisions for the Israelites. After some time 
Ben-hadad becomes sick. On hearing a report that 
Elisha has come to Damascus, he sends Hazael to 
inquire if he will recover, Elisha's answer indicates 
that the king will die and that Hazael will become 
king in his place, Hazael makes sure of this by 
himself killing the king and taking over the king' 
ship. 

u Jehoram, king of Judah (8:16-29). Mean¬ 
while, in Judah, Jehoshaphat's son Jehoram is now 
king. He proves to be no better than the kings of 
Israel, doing bad In Jehovah's eyes. His wife is 
Ahab's daughter Athaliah, whose brother, also 
named Jehoram, is reigning in Israel. At the death 
of Jehoram of Judah, his son Ahazlah becomes 
king in Jerusalem, 

13 Jehu, king of Israel (9:1-10:36), Elisha sends 
one of the sons of the prophets to anoint Jehu to be 
king over Israel and to commission him to strike 
down the entire house of Ahab, Jehu loses no time. 
He sets out after Jehoram, king of Israel, who is 
at Jezreel recuperating from war wounds. The 
watchman sees the heaving mass of men ap¬ 
proaching, and at Iasi he reports to the king: "The 
driving is like the driving of Jehu the grandson of 
NimshL for it is with madness that he drives." 
(9:20) Jehoram of Israel and Abaziah of Judah 
inquire as to Jehu's intent. Jehu replies by asking: 
"What peace could there be as long as there are the 
fornications of Jezebel your mother and her many 
sorceries? 11 (9:22} As Jehoram turns to flee, Jehu 
shoots an arrow through his heart. His body is 

11. How are Elisha's prophecies concerning the Syrians 
and Ben-hadad fulfilled? 

12. What kind of king does Jehoshaphat s son Jehoram 
prove to be? 

13. With what lightning campaign does Jehu follow up 
his anointing? 


thrown there into the field of Naboth, as further 
repayment for the innocent blood shed by Ahab. 
Later Jehu and his men pursue Aha 2 iah, striking 
him down so that he dies at Megiddo. Two kings 
die in Jehu's first lightning campaign. 

u Now it is Jezebel's turn! As Jehu triumphant¬ 
ly rides into JezreeL Jezebel appears at her win¬ 
dow in her most glamorous makeup, Jehu is 
unimpressed, 'Let her drop!" he calls to some 
attendants, Down she goes, her blood spattering 
on the wall and on the horses that trample on her. 
When they go to bury her, they can find only her 
skull, her feet, and the palms of her hands. This is 
in fulfillment of Elijah's prophecy, 'dogs have eat¬ 
en her, and she has become as manure in the tract 
of land of JezreeL 1 —2 KL 9:33, 36, 37; 1 KL 21:23. 

15 Next, Jehu orders the slaughter of the 70 sons 
of Ahab, and he stacks their heads at the gate of 
JezreeL All of Ahab's yes-men in Jezreel are struck 
down. Now, on to Israel's capital, Samaria! On the 
way he meets the 42 brothers of Ahazlah, who are 
traveling to Jezreel, unaware of what is happen¬ 
ing, They are taken and slain. But now there is a 
different kind of encounter, Jehonadab the son of 
Rechab comes out to meet Jehu, To Jehu's ques¬ 
tion, "Is your heart upright with me, just as my 
own heart is with your heart? 1 Jehonadab replies, 
"It is." Jebu then makes him go along with him in 
his chariot to see firsthand his "toleration of no 
rivalry toward Jehovah."— 2 KL 10:15, 16. 

On arrival in Samaria, Jehu annihilates 
everything left over of Ahab's, according to Jeho¬ 
vah's word to Elijah, (1 Ki, 21:21, 22) However, 
what of the detestable religion of Baal? Jehu de¬ 
clares, "Ahab, an the one hand, worshiped Baal a 
little. Jehu, on the other hand, will worship him a 
great deal/' (2 KL 10:18) Calling all these demon 
worshipers to the house of Baal, he has them put 
on their garments of Identification and makes sure 
there is no worshiper of Jehovah among them. 
Then he sends his men in to strike them down, not 
letting a single one escape, Baal's house is demol¬ 
ished, and the place is turned into privies, which 
remain till Jeremiah's day, 'Thus Jehu annihilates 
Baal out of Israel/—10:28. 

17 However, even the zealous Jehu fails. In 
what? In that he continues to follow the golden 
calves that Jeroboam set up in Bethel and Dan. He 
does not "take care to walk in the law of Jehovah 
the God of Israel with all his heart," (10:31) But 

14. How is Elijah's prophecy concerning Jezebel ful¬ 
filled? 

15. What different kinds of encounters does Jehu have 
on the way to Samaria? 

16. How thorough is Jehu's action against Ahab's house 
and against Baal? 

17. In what does Jehu faff and how does Jehovah start 
to bring punishment on Israel? 
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because of his action against the house of Ahab, 
Jehovah promises that his descendants will reign 
over Israel to the fourth generation. In his days, 
Jehovah starts to cut off the eastern part of the 
kingdom, bringing Hazael of Syria against Israel. 
After reigning 28 years, Jehu dies and is succeed¬ 
ed by his son Jehoahaz. 

18 Jehoash, king of Judah (11:1-12:21). The 
queen mother, Athaliah, is daughter to Jezebel in 
flesh and in spirit. Hearing of the death of her son 
Ahaziah, she orders the execution of the entire 
royal family and takes over the throne. Only Aha- 
ziah's baby son Jehoash escapes death when he is 
hidden away. In the seventh year of Athaliah's 
reign, Jehoiada the priest has Jehoash anointed as 
king and has Athaliah put to death. Jehoiada di¬ 
rects the people in the worship of Jehovah, in¬ 
structs the youthful king in his duties before God, 
and arranges for repairing the house of Jehovah. 
By means of gifts, Jehoash turns back an attack by 
Hazael the king of Syria. After he has ruled for 
40 years in Jerusalem, Jehoash is assassinated by 
his servants, and Amaziah his son begins to rule as 
king in place of him. 

19 Jehoahaz and Jehoash. kings of Israel (13: 
1-25). Jehu's son Jehoahaz continues in idol wor¬ 
ship, and Israel comes under the power of Syria, 
although Jehoahaz is not dethroned. Jehovah frees 
the Israelites in time, but they continue in Jerobo¬ 
am's calf worship. At Jehoahaz' death, his son 
Jehoash takes his place as king in Israel, even 
while the other Jehoash is reigning in Judah. 
Jehoash of Israel continues in the idol worship of 
his father. At his death his son Jeroboam becomes 
king. It is during the reign of Jehoash that Elisha 
falls sick and dies, after making his final prophecy 
that Jehoash will strike down Syria three times, 
which is duly fulfilled. The final miracle accredited 
to Elisha takes place after his death, when a dead 
man is thrown into the same burial place, only to 
stand up alive as soon as he touches Elisha's bones. 

20 Amaziah, king of Judah (14:1-22). Amaziah 
does what is upright in Jehovah's eyes, but he fails 
to destroy the high places used for worship. He is 
defeated in war by Jehoash of Israel. After a 
29-year reign, he is killed in a conspiracy. Azariah 
his son is made king in his place. 

21 Jeroboam II, king of Israel (14:23-29). The 
second Jeroboam to be king in Israel continues in 
the false worship of his forefather. He reigns in 

18. How is Athaliah's conspiracy in Judah thwarted, 
and what is noteworthy about the reign of Jehoash? 

19. (a) What false worship continues during the reigns 
of Jehoahaz and Jehoash in Israel? (b) How does Elisha 
end his course as Jehovah's prophet? 

20. Describe Amaziah's reign in Judah. 

21. What occurs during the reign of Jeroboam IT in 
Israel? 


Samaria for 41 years and is successful in winning 
back Israel's lost territories. Zechariah his son 
becomes his successor on the throne. 

22 Azariah (Uzziah), king of Judah (15:1-7). 
Azariah rules for 52 years. He is upright before 
Jehovah but fails to destroy the high places. Later, 
Jehovah plagues him with leprosy, and his son 
Jotham takes care of the royal duties, becoming 
king on Azariah's death. 

23 Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, 
and Pekah, kings of Israel (15:8-31). According to 
Jehovah's promise, the throne of Israel remains in 
the house of Jehu to the fourth generation, Zecha¬ 
riah. (10:30) Accordingly, he becomes king in 
Samaria, and six months later an assassin strikes 
him down. Shallum, the usurper, lasts only one 
month. False worship, assassination, and intrigue 
continue to plague Israel as kings Menahem, Peka¬ 
hiah, and Pekah pass in procession. During Pekah's 
reign Assyria closes in for the kill. Hoshea assassi¬ 
nates Pekah, to become Israel's last king. 

24 Jotham and Ahaz, kings of Judah (15:32-16: 
20). Jotham practices pure worship but lets the 
high places continue. Ahaz his son imitates the 
kings of neighboring Israel by practicing what is 
bad in Jehovah's eyes. Under attack by the kings of 
Israel and Syria, he appeals to the king of Assyria 
for help. The Assyrians come to his aid, capturing 
Damascus, and Ahaz goes there to meet the king of 
Assyria. Seeing the altar of worship there, Ahaz 
has one erected in Jerusalem according to the 
same pattern, and he begins sacrificing on it in¬ 
stead of on the copper altar at Jehovah's temple. 
His son Hezekiah becomes king of Judah as his 
successor. 

25 Hoshea, last king of Israel (17:1-41). Israel 
now comes under the power of Assyria. Hoshea 
rebels and seeks help from Egypt, but in the ninth 
year of his reign, Israel is conquered by Assyria 
and is carried into captivity. Thus ends the ten- 
tribe kingdom of Israel. Why? "Because the sons of 
Israel had sinned against Jehovah their God . . . 
And they continued to serve dungy idols, concern¬ 
ing which Jehovah had said to them: 'You must not 
do this thing'; therefore Jehovah got very incensed 
against Israel, so that he removed them from his 
sight." ( 17:7, 12, 18) The Assyrians bring in people 
from the east to settle the land, and these become 
'fearers of Jehovah,' though they continue to wor¬ 
ship their own gods.— 17:33. 

22. What is related concerning Azariah's reign in Ju¬ 
dah? 

23. With what evils is Israel plagued as the Assyrian 
menace arises? 

24. After Jotham, how does Ahaz of Judah sin as to 
worship? 

25. How does Israel go into captivity, and why? 
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25 Hezekiah, king of Judah (1 8:1—20:21). Heze¬ 
kiah does what is right in Jehovah's eyes, accord¬ 
ing to all that David his forefather had done. He 
roots out false worship and tears down the high 
places, and because the people now worship it, he 
even destroys the copper serpent Moses made, 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, now invades Judah 
and captures many fondled cities. Hezekiah tries 
to buy him off with a heavy tribute, but Sennach¬ 
erib sends his messenger Rabshakeh, who comes 
up to the walls of Jerusalem and demands surren¬ 
der and mocks Jehovah within the hearing of all 
the people. The prophet Isaiah reassures faithful 
Hezekiah with a message of doom against Sen¬ 
nacherib, "This is what Jehovah has said: T)o not 
be afraid/" (19:6) As Sennacherib continues to 
threaten, Hezekiah implores Jehovah: "And now, 
0 Jehovah our God, save us, please, out of his hand, 
that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that 
you, O Jehovah, are God alone."—19:19. 

27 Does Jehovah answer this unselfish prayer? 
First, through Isaiah, he sends the message that 
"the very zeal of Jehovah of armies" will turn back 
the enemy. (19:31) Then, that same night, he 
sends his angel to strike down 185,000 in the camp 
of the Assyrians. In the morning all of them are 
dead carcasses/ (19:35) Sennacherib returns in 
defeat and takes up dwelling in Nineveh. There his 
god NIsroch fails him once more, for it is while he 
is bowed In worship that his own sons kill him, in 
fulfillment of Isaiah's prophecy, —19:7, 37, 

Hezekiah becomes deathly ill, but Jehovah 
again heeds his prayer and prolongs his life an 
additional 15 years, The king of Babylon sends 
messengers with gifts, and Hezekiah presumes to 
show them all his treasure house. Isaiah then 
prophesies that everything in his house will one 
day be carried to Babylon, Hezekiah then dies, 
renowned for his mightiness and for the tunnel 
that he built to bring Jerusalem s water supply 
into the city. 

29 Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah, kings of Judah 

(21:1-23:30). Manasseh succeeds his father, Hez¬ 
ekiah, and reigns 55 years, doing bad in Jehovah's 
eyes on a large scale. He restores the high places of 
false worship, sets up altars to Baal, makes a sacred 
pole as Ahab did, and makes Jehovahs house a 
place of idolatry. Jehovah foretells that he will 
bring calamity on Jerusalem as he has done on 

26, 27 (a) How does Hezekiah of Judah do right in 
Jehovah's eyes? (b) How does Jehovah answer Hezeki- 
ah's prayer in turninq back the Assyrians? (c) What 
further fulfillment does Isaiah's prophecy have? 

28 For what is Hezekiah renowned, bur in what does he 
sin? 

29. What idolatry does Manasseh institute, what calam¬ 
ity does Jehovah Foretell, and what further sin does 
Manasseh commit? 


Samaria, "wiping it clean and turning it upside 
down." Manasseh also sheds innocent blood "in 
very great quantity." (21:13, 16) He is succeeded 
by his son Amon, who continues to do bad for two 
years, until struck down by assassins. 

30 The people now make Amon's son Josiah 
king. During his 31-year reign, he briefly reverses 
Judah s plunge toward destruction 'by walking In 
all the way of David his forefather/ (22:2) He 
begins repairs on the house of Jehovah, and there 
the high priest finds the book of the Law, This 
confirms that destruction will come on the nation 
for its disobedience to Jehovah, but Josiah is as¬ 
sured that because of his faithfulness, it will not 
come in his day. He purges the house of Jehovah 
and the entire land of demon worship and extends 
his idol-smashing activity to Bethel, where he 
destroys Jeroboam s altar in fulfillment of the 
prophecy at 1 Kings 13:1, 2, He reinstitutes 
the Passover to Jehovah, "Like him there did not 
prove to be a king prior to him who returned to 
Jehovah with all his heart and with all his soul and 
with all his vital force, according to all the law 
of Moses," (23:25) Nevertheless, Jehovah's anger 
still burns because of Manasseh s offenses. Josiah 
dies in an encounter with the king of Egypt at 
Megiddo, 

21 Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, and Jehoiachin, kings 
of Judah (23:31-24:17). After a three-month 
reign, Josiah s son Jehoahaz is taken captive by the 
king of Egypt, and his brother Eliakim, whose 
name is changed to Jehoiakim, is placed on the 
throne. He follows in the wrong course of his 
forefathers and becomes subject to Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, king of Babylon, but rebels against him after 
three years. At Jehoiakim's death his son Jehoia- 
chiti begins to reign, Nebuchadnezzar besieges 
Jerusalem, captures ir, and carries the treasures of 
the house of Jehovah to Babylon, "just as Jehovah 
had spoken" by Isaiah, (24:13; 20:17) Jehoiachin 
and thousands of his subjects are carried into exile 
in Babylon, 

Zedekiah, last king of Judah (24:18—25:30). 
Nebuchadnezzar makes Jehoiachir/s uncle Mat- 
taniah king and changes his name to Zedekiah. He 
reigns 11 years in Jerusalem and continues to do 
bad in Jehovah s eyes. He rebels against Babylon, 
so in Zedekiah's ninth year, Nebuchadnezzar and 
his entire army come up and build a siege wall all 
around Jerusalem. After IS months the city is 
ravaged by famine. The walls are then breached, 
and Zedekiah is captured while trying to flee. His 

30, Why and how does Josiah return to Jehovah with all 
his heart? 

31, What setbacks befall Judah following Josiah $ 
death? 

32, What dramatic events lead up to the desolation of 
Jerusalem and of the land? 
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sons are slaughtered before him, and he is blinded 
In the next month, all the principal houses of the 
city, including the house of Jehovah and the king's 
house, are burned and the city walls demolished. 
Most of the survivors are carried off captive to 
Babylon. Gedaliah is appointed governor over the 
few lowly ones who remain in the countryside of 
Judah. However, he is assassinated, and the people 
flee to Egypt. Thus, from the seventh month of 
607 BCE., the land lies utterly desolate. The final 
words of Second Kings tell of the favor the king of 
Babylon shows to Jehoiachin in the 37th year of 
his captivity, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

J3 Though it covers the fatal decline of the king¬ 
doms of Israel and Judah, Second Kings sparkles 
with many examples of Jehovah's blessing on indi¬ 
viduals who showed love for him and his right 
principles. Like the widow of Zarephath before 
her, the Shimamillite woman received an abun¬ 
dant blessing for her hospitality shown to God's 
prophet. (4:8-17, 32-37) Jehovah's ability always 
to provide was shown when Elisha fed a hundred 
men from 20 loaves, even as Jesus was to perform 
similar miracles later. (2 Kb 4:42-44; Matt. 14: 
16-21; Mark 8:1-9) Note how Jehonadab received 
a blessing in being invited to go along in Jehu's 
chariot to see the destruction of the Baal worship¬ 
ers. And why? Because he took positive action in 
coining out to greet the zealous Jehu. (2 Kb 10: 
15, 16) Finally, there are the splendid examples of 
Hezekiah and Josiah, in their humility and proper 
respect for Jehovah's name and Law. (19:14-19; 
22:11-13) These are splendid examples for us to 
follow, 

24 Jehovah tolerates no disrespect for his official 
servants. When the delinquents mocked Elisha as 
the prophet of Jehovah, He brought swift recom¬ 
pense, (2:23, 24) Moreover, Jehovah respects the 
blood of the innocent. His judgment rested heavily 
on Ahab's house nor only because of Baal worship 
but also because of the bloodshed that accompa¬ 
nied it. Thus, Jehu was anointed to avenge "the 
blood of all the servants of Jehovah at the hand of 
Jezebel," When judgment was executed against 
Jehoram, Jehu remembered Jehovah's pronounce¬ 
ment that it was on account of "the blood of Naboth 
and the blood of his sons/ (9:7, 26) Likewise, it 
was Manasseh's bloodguih that finally sealed Ju¬ 
dah's doom. Adding to his sin of false worship, 
Manasseh 'filled Jerusalem with blood from end to 


33, Whai fine examples are provided in Second Kings 
for us to follow? 

34 What does Second Kings reach os regarding respect 
for official servants and regarding bioodguilt? 


end? Even though Manasseh later repented of his 
bad course, bioodguilt remained. (2 Chron. 33: 
12, 13) Not even the good reign of Josiah, and his 
putting away of all idolatry, could wipe out the 
community bioodguilt carrying over from Manas- 
seh's reign. Years later, when Jehovah began to 
bring his executioners up against Jerusalem, he 
declared that it was because Manasseh had "filled 
Jerusalem with innocent blood, and Jehovah did 
not consent to grant forgiveness, 4 ' (2 Ki. 21:16; 
24:4) Likewise, Jesus declared that the Jerusalem 
of the first century C.E. had to perish because its 
priests were the sons of those who shed the blood 
of the prophets, 'that there may come upon them 
all the righteous blood spilled on earth.' (Matt. 23: 
29-36) God warns the world that he will avenge 
the innocent blood that has been shed, especially 
the blood "of those slaughtered because of the 
word of God."—Rev. 6:9, 10. 

23 The unerring sureness with which Jehovah 
brings his prophetic judgments to fulfillment is 
also shown in Second Kings. Three leading proph¬ 
ets are brought to our attention, Elijah, Elisha, and 
Isaiah. The prophecies of each one are shown to 
have striking fulfillments. (2 Ki. 9:36, 37; 10: 
10, 17; 3:14, 18, 24; 13:18, 19, 25; 19:20, 32-36; 
20:16, 17: 24:13} Elijah is also confirmed as a true 
prophet in his appearing with the prophet Moses 
and the Great Prophet, Jesus Christ, in the trans¬ 
figuration on the mountain. (Matt. 17:1-5) Refer¬ 
ring to the magnificence of that occasion, Peter 
said: "Consequently we have the prophetic word 
made more sure; and you are doing well in paying 
attention to it as to a lamp shining in a dark 
place, until day dawns and a day star rises, in 
your hearts.' 1 —2 Pet. 1:19- 

36 The events recorded in Second Kings clearly 
reveal that Jehovah's judgment against all practic- 
ers of false religion and all willful shedders of 
innocent blood is extermination. Yet, Jehovah 
showed favor and mercy to his people "for the sake 
of his covenant with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob," 
(2 Ki. 13:23) He preserved them "for the sake of 
David his servant/' (8:19) He will show like mercy 
to those who turn to him in this day. As we review 
the Bible record and promises, with what deepen¬ 
ing confidence we look forward to the Kingdom of 
the "son of David," Jesus Christ the promised Seed, 
in which bloodshed and wickedness will be no 
more!—Matt, 1:1; Isa. 2:4; Ps + 145:20, 

35. (a) How are Elijah, Elisha, and Isaiah confirmed to 
be true prophets? {b} In connections with Elijah, what 
does Petor say as to prophecy? 

36. Why did Jehovah show his people mercy, and how is 
our confidence in the Kingdom of the Seed deepened? 
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I S First Chronicles just a dry list of genealogies? 
Is it merely a repetition of the books of Samuel 
and Kings? Far from it! Here is an illuminat¬ 
ing and essential part of the divine record—'essen¬ 
tial in the day of Its writing in reorganizing the 
nation and its worship, and essential and benefi¬ 
cial in showing a pattern of divine worship for 
later days, including this present day- First Chron¬ 
icles contains some of the most beautiful expres¬ 
sions of praise to Jehovah to be found in all 
Scripture, It provides wonderful foregleams of 
Jehovah's Kingdom of righteousness, and it is to be 
studied with profit by all who hope in that King¬ 
dom, The two books of Chronicles have been trea¬ 
sured by Jews and Christians alike through the 
ages. The Bible translator Jerome had such an 
exalted opinion of First and Second Chronicles 
that he considered them an "epitome of the Old 
Testament" and asserted that "they are of such 
high moment and importance, that he who suppos¬ 
es himself to be acquainted with the sacred writ¬ 
ings, and does not know them, only deceives him¬ 
self."* 

2 The two books of Chronicles apparently were 
originally one book, or roll, which was later divid¬ 
ed for convenience. Why was Chronicles written? 
Consider the setting. The exile in Babylon had 
ended about 77 years before. The Jews were reset¬ 
tled in their land. However, there was a dangerous 
trend away from Jehovah's worship at the rebuilt 
temple in Jerusalem. Ezra had been authorized 
by the king of Persia to appoint judges and teach¬ 
ers of the law of God (as well as that of the king) 
and to beautify the house of Jehovah. Accurate 
genealogical lists were necessary to assure that 
only authorized persons served in the priesthood 
and also to confirm the tribal inheritances, from 
which the priesthood gained its support. In view of 
Jehovah's prophecies regarding the Kingdom, it 
was also vital to have a clear and dependable 
record of the lineage of Judah and of David. 

" Clarke's Comment-ary, Vol. II, page 574. 

1. In what way 3 4 5 is First Chronicles an essential and 
beneficial part of the divine record? 

2. Why wa a C hro nicl es w ri tten? 


2 Ezra was earnestly desirous of arousing the 
restored Jews from their apathy and of infusing in 
them the realization that they were indeed 
the inheritors of Jehovah's covenanted loving - 
kindness. In the Chronicles, therefore, he set be¬ 
fore them a full account of the nation's history and 
of the origins of mankind, going back as far as the 
first man, Adam, Since the kingdom of David was 
the focal point, he highlighted the history of Ju¬ 
dah, omitting almost entirely the absolutely un¬ 
redeeming record of the ten-tribe kingdom. He 
depicted Judah's greatest kings as engaged in 
building or restoring the temple and zealously 
leading in the worship of God. He pointed out the 
religious sins that led to the kingdom's overthrow, 
while emphasizing also God's promises of restora¬ 
tion. He stressed the importance of pure worship 
by focusing attention on the many details pertain¬ 
ing to the temple, its priests, the Levites, the 
masters of song, and so on. It must have been very 
encouraging for the Israelites to have a historical 
record that focused on the reason for their return 
from exile—the restoration of Jehovah's worship 
at Jerusalem. 

4 What is the evidence that Ezra wrote Chroni¬ 
cles? The closing two verses of Second Chronicles 
are the same as the opening two verses of Ezra, 
and Second Chronicles ends in the middle of a 
sentence that is finished in Ezra 1:3. The writer of 
Chronicles must therefore have been the writer 
also of Ezra. This i$ further borne out in that the 
style, language, wording, and spelling of Chroni¬ 
cles and Ezra are the same. Some of the expres¬ 
sions in these two books are found In no other Bible 
books. Ezra, who wrote the book of Ezra, m ust also 
have written Chronicles. Jewish tradition supports 
this conclusion. 

5 No one was better qualified than Ezra to com¬ 
pile this authentic and accurate history. "For Ezra 
himself had prepared his heart to consult the law 

3. (a) What was Ezra desirous of Infusing in the Jews? 
(b) Why did he highlight The history of Judah, and how 
did he stress the importance of pure worship? 

4. What evidence favors Ezra as the writer of Chroni¬ 
cles? 

5. What were Ezra s spiritual and secular qualifica¬ 
tions? 
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of Jehovah and to do in and to teach in Israel 
regulation and justice/' (Ezra 7:10) Jehovah aided 
him by holy spirit. The Persian world-ruler recog¬ 
nized the wisdom of God in Ezra and commis¬ 
sioned him with wide civil powers in the juris¬ 
dictional district of Judah. (Ezra 7:12-26) Thus 
equipped with divine and imperial authority, Ezra 
could compile his account from the best available 
documents. 

* Ezra was an extraordinary researcher. He 
searched through older records of Jewish history 
that had been compiled by reliable prophets con¬ 
temporary with the times as well as those com¬ 
piled by official recorders and keepers of public 
records. Some of the writings he consulted may 
have been documents of state from both Israel and 
Judah, genealogical records, historical works writ¬ 
ten by prophets, and documents possessed by trib¬ 
al or family heads. Ezra cites at least 20 such 
sources of information/ By these explicit citations, 
Ezra honestly gave his contemporaries the oppor¬ 
tunity to check his sources if they wished to do so, 
and this adds considerable weight to the argument 
for the credibility and authenticity of his word. We 
today can have confidence in the correctness of the 
books of Chronicles for the same reason that the 
Jews of Ezra's time had such confidence. 

7 Since Ezra "worn up from Babylon" in the 
seventh year of the Persian king Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, which was 468 B.C.E., and Ezra makes 
no record of Nehemiah's significant arrival in 
455 B.C.E,, Chronicles must have been complet¬ 
ed between these dates, probably about the year 
460 B.C.E., in Jerusalem. (Ezra 7:1-7; Neh, 2:1-18) 
The Jews of Ezra's day accepted Chronicles as a 
genuine part of all Scripture that is inspired of God 
and beneficial/ They called it DjVreb Hal-ya-mim ', 
which means "The Affairs of the Days/' that is, 
history of the days or times. Some 200 years later, 
the translators of the Greek Septuagint also includ¬ 
ed Chronicles as canonical They divided the book 
into two parts and, supposing it. to be supplemen¬ 
tary to Samuel and Kings or to the entire Bible of 
that time, called it Pa ra lei po me non, meaning 
"Things Passed Over (Left Untold; Omitted)." 
Though the name is not particularly appropriate, 
still their action shows that they regarded Chroni¬ 
cles as authentic, inspired Scripture. In preparing 
the Latin Vulgate, Jerome suggested: "We may 
more significantly call |them] the Khronikon of 
the whole divine history." ft is from this that the 

■ Insight on ihc Scriptures, VoJ, 1, pages 444-5. 

6. Why may we have confidence in the correctness of 
Chronicles? 

7. When was Chronicles written, who have regarded it 
as authentic, and What time period does it cover? 


title "Chronicles" appears to have been derived. A 
chronicle is a record of happenings in the order in 
which they occurred. After listing its genealogies. 
First Chronicles Is concerned mainly with the time 
of King David, from 1077 R.C.E. down to his death. 

CONTENTS OF FIRST CHRONICLES 

* This book of First Chronicles divides naturally 
into two sections: the first 9 chapters, which deal 
primarily with genealogies, and the last 20 chap¬ 
ters, which cover events during the 40 years from 
the death of Saul to the end of David's reign. 

■ The genealogies (1:1-9:44). These chapters 
list the genealogy from Adam down to the line 
of Zerubbabeh (1:1; 3:19-24) The renderings of 
many translations take the line of Zerubbabel to 
the tenth generation. Since he returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem In 537 B.C.E., there would not have been 
enough time for so many generations to have been 
born by 460 B*CE., when Ezra evidently complet¬ 
ed the writing. However, the Hebrew text is in¬ 
complete in this section, and it cannot be deter¬ 
mined how most of the men listed were related to 
Zerubbabel. Hence, there is no reason to favor a 
later date for the writing of Chronicles, as some do. 

10 First there are supplied the ten generations 
from Adam to Noah, and then the ten generations 
down to Abraham. Abraham's sons and their off¬ 
spring; the posterity of Esau and of Seir, who lived 
in the mountainous region of Seir; and early kings 
of Edom are listed From the second chapter, how¬ 
ever, the record is concerned with the descendants 
of Israel, or Jacob, from whom the genealogy is 
first traced through Judah and then ten genera¬ 
tions to David. (2:1-14) The listing is also made for 
the other tribes, with particular reference to the 
tribe of Levi and the high priests, and ending with 
a genealogy of the tribe of Benjamin by way of 
introduction to King Saul, a Renjamite, with whom 
the historical narrative in a strict sense then 
opens. Sometimes there may appear to be contra¬ 
dictions between Ezra's genealogies and other Bi¬ 
ble passages. However, It must be kept in mind 
that certain persons were also known by other 
names and that language changes and the passing 
of time could change the spelling of some names. 
Careful study removes most of the difficulties. 

n Ezra Intersperses his genealogies here and 
there with bits of historical and geographical in- 

8. Into what two sections does the book of First Chroni¬ 
cles divide? 

9. Why is (here no reason to favor a later date for the 
writing of Chronicles? 

10. fa) What generations are first given? (b) What ge¬ 
nealogy is logically Traced at the start of the second 
chapter? (c) What other listings are made, ending in 
what? 

11. Give examples ol other useful information inter- 
spersed in the record of genealogies. 
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formation that serve to clarify and to give impor¬ 
tant reminders. For example, in listing Reuben's 
descendants, Ezra adds an important piece of in¬ 
formation; "And the sons of Reuben the firstborn 
of Israel—for he was the firstborn; but for his 
profaning the lounge of his father his right as 
firstborn was given to the sons of Joseph the son of 
Israel, so that he was not to ho enrolled genealogi¬ 
cally for the right of the firstborn. For Judah 
himself proved to be superior among his brothers, 
and the one for leader was from him; but the right 
as firstborn was Joseph s." (5:1, 2) Much is ex¬ 
plained in these few words. Further, it is only in 
Chronicles that we learn that Joab, Amasa, and 
Abishai were all nephews of David, which helps 
us to appreciate the various events surrounding 
them.—2; 16, : 17- 

Saul's unfaithfulness results in his death 

(10:1-14), The narrative opens with the Philistines 
pressing the attack in the battle of Mount Gil- 
boa. Three of Saul's sons, including Jonathan, are 
struck down. Then Saul is wounded. Not wishing 
to be taken by the enemy, he urges his armor- 
bearer; "Draw your sword and run me through 
with it, that these unclrcumcised men may not 
come and certainly deal abusively with me." When 
his armor-bearer refuses, Saui kills himself. Thus 
Saul dies for acting "faithlessly against Jehovah 
concerning the word of Jehovah that he had not 
kept and also for asking of a spirit medium to make 
inquiry. And he did not inquire of Jehovah/' (10:4, 

13, 14) Jehovah gives the kingdom to David. 

]3 David confirmed in the kingdom (11:1—12; 
40), In time the 12 tribes assemble to David at 
Hebron and anoint him as king over all Israel. He 
captures Zion and goes on 'getting greater and 
greater, for Jehovah of armies is with him/ (11:9) 
Mighty men are put in charge of the army, and by 
means of them, Jehovah saves "with a great salva¬ 
tion/' (11:14) David receives united support as the 
men of war flock together with one complete heart 
to make him king- There is feasting and rejoicing 
in Israel. 

H David and the ark of Jehovah (13:1-16:36). 
David consults the national leaders, and they agree 
to move the Ark to Jerusalem from Kiriath-jearim, 
where it has been for about 70 years. On the way, 
Uzzah dies for irreverently ignoring God s instruc¬ 
tions, and the Ark is left for a time at the home of 
Ohed-edom, (Num. 4:15) The Philistines resume 
their raids, but David crushingly defeats them 
twice, at Baal-perazim and at Gibeon, instructed 

12 Wbai are the circumstances of Saul's death? 

13 How does David prosper in the kingdom? 

14. How does David fare in battle with the Philistines, 
and what faith-inspiring occasion gives rise to joyful 
song? 


by David, the Levites now follow theocratic proce- 
dure in moving the Ark safely to Jerusalem, where 
it is put in a tent that David has pitched for it, amid 
dancing and rejoicing. There is an offering of 
sacrifice and singing, David himself contributing a 
song of thanks to Jehovah for the occasion. Its 
grand climax is reached in the theme: "Let the 
heavens rejoice, and let the earth be joyful, and lei 
them say among the nations, 'Jehovah himself has 
become king/" (1 Chron, 16:31) What a stirring, 
faith-inspiring occasion! Later, this song of David 
is adapted as the basis for new songs, one of which 
is Psalm 96. Another is recorded in the first 15 
verses of Psalm 105, 

David and Jehovah's house (16:37-17:27), 
An unusual arrangement now obtains in Israel, 
The ark of the covenant resides in a tent in Jerusa¬ 
lem where Asaph and his brothers are in atten¬ 
dance, while a few miles northwest of Jerusalem 
at Gibeon, Zadok the high priest and his brothers 
carry on the prescribed sacrifices at the tabernacle. 
Always mindful of exalting and unifying Jeho¬ 
vah's worship, David indicates his desire to build a 
house for Jehovah's ark of the covenant. But. Jeho¬ 
vah states that not David but his son will build a 
house for Him and that He will "certainly estab¬ 
lish his throne firmly to time indefinite/' showing 
loving-kindness as from a father to a son. (17: 
11-13) This marvelous promise by Jehovah—this 
covenant for an everlasting kingdom—moves Da¬ 
vid to the heart. His thankfulness overflows in 
petitioning that Jehovah's name "prove faithful 
and become great to time indefinite" and that His 
blessing be upon David's bouse.—17:24. 

16 David's conquests (18:1-21:17), Through 
David, Jehovah now carries out His promise to 
give the entire Promised Land to Abraham's seed. 
(18:3) In a rapid series of campaigns, Jehovah 
gives "salvation to David" wherever he goes. (18.6) 
In smashing military victories, David subdues the 
Philistines, strikes down the Moabites, defeats the 
Zobahites, forces the Syrians to pay tribute, and 
conquers Edom and Ammon as well as Amalek. 
However, Satan Incites David to number Israel and 
thereby to sin, Jehovah sends a pestilence in pun¬ 
ishment but mercifully brings an end to the calam¬ 
ity at Oman's threshing floor, after 70,000 have 
been executed. 

T7 David's preparation for the temple (21: 
18-22:19). David receives angelic notice through 
Gad "to erect an altar to Jehovah On the threshing 

15. With what marvelous promise! does Jehovah answer 
David s desire to build a house for unified worship? 

16. What promise does Jehovah carry out through Da¬ 
vid, hut how does David sin? 

17. What preparation does David make for building 
Jehovah's house, and how does he encourage Solomon? 
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floor of Oman the Jebusite," (21:18) After pur¬ 
chasing the location From Oman, David obediently 
offers sacrifices there and calls upon Jehovah, who 
answers him "with fire from the heavens upon the 
altar of burnt offering." (21:26) David concludes 
that Jehovah wants his house built there, and he 
sets to work in shaping the materials and assem¬ 
bling them, saying: "Solomon my son is young and 
delicate, and the house to be built to Jehovah is to 
be surpassingly magnificent for beauteous distinc 
tion to all the lands. Let me, then, make prepara¬ 
tion for him/' (22:5) He explains to Solomon that 
Jehovah has not permitted him to build the house, 
as he has been a man of wars and blood. He exhorts 
his son to be courageous and strong in this under¬ 
taking, saying: "Rise and act, and may Jehovah 
prove to be with you,"—22:16, 

ia David organizes for Jehovah's worship (23: 
1-29:30). A census is taken, this time according to 
God's will, for the reorganizing of the priestly and 
Levitical services The Levitical services are de¬ 
scribed in greater detail here than anywhere else 
in the Scriptures. The divisions of the king's ser¬ 
vice are then outlined. 

19 Near the end of his eventful reign, David 
congregates the representatives of the entire na¬ 
tion, "Jehovah's congregation." (28:8) The king 
rises to his feet. "Hear me, my brothers and my 
people." He then speaks to them concerning the 
desire of his heart, "the house of the true God." In 
their presence he commissions Solomon: "And you, 
Solomon my son, know the God of your father and 
serve him with a complete heart and with a de¬ 
lightful soul; for all hearts Jehovah Is searching, 
and every inclination of the thoughts he is discern¬ 
ing. If you search for him, he will let himself be 
found by you; but if you leave him, he will cast you 
off forever. See, now, for Jehovah himself has 
chosen you to build a house as a sanctuary. Be 
courageous and act." (28:2, 9, 10, 12) He gives 
young Solomon the detailed architectural plans 
received by inspiration from Jehovah and contrib¬ 
utes an immense personal fortune to the building 
project—3,000 talents of gold and 7,000 talents of 
silver, which he has saved up for this purpose. 
With such a splendid example before them, the 
princes and the people respond by donating gold 
worth 5,000 talents and 10,000 darics and silver 
worth 10,000 talents, as well as much iron and 
copper/* (29:3-7) The people give way to rejoicing 
at this privilege. 

' Insight on r he Scriptures, Vol. 2, page 1076, 

18, For what purpose is a census taken? 

19. With what words does David commission Solomon, 
what plans does he provide, and what splendid example 
does he set? 


20 David then praises Jehovah in prayer, ac¬ 
knowledging that all this abundant offering has 
actually proceeded from His hand and petitioning 
His continued blessing on the people and upon 
Solomon. This final prayer of David reaches sub¬ 
lime heights in exalting Jehovah's kingdom and 
His glorious name: "Blessed may you be, O Jeho¬ 
vah the God of Israel our father, from time indef¬ 
inite even to time indefinite. Yours, O Jehovah, are 
the greatness and the mightiness and the beauty 
and the excellency and the dignity; for everything 
in the heavens and in the earth is yours. Yours is 
the kingdom, O Jehovah, the One also lifting your¬ 
self up as head over all. The riches and the glory 
are on account of you, and you are dominating 
everything; and in your hand there are power and 
mightiness, and in your hand is ability to make 
great and to give strength to all. And now, O our 
God, we are thanking you and praising your beau¬ 
teous name/—29:10-13. 

21 Solomon is anointed a second time and begins 
to sit on "the throne of Jehovah' in place of the 
aging David. After a reign of 40 years, David dies 
"in a good old age, satisfied with days, riches 
and glory. 1 ' (29:23, 28) Ezra then concludes First 
Chronicles on a lofty note, emphasizing the superi¬ 
ority of David's kingdom over all the kingdoms of 
the nations. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

22 Ezra's fellow Israelites derived much benefit 
from his book, Having this compact history with 
its fresh and optimistic viewpoint, they appreciat¬ 
ed Jehovah's loving mercies toward them on ac¬ 
count of his loyalty to the Kingdom covenant with 
King David and for his own name's sake. Encour¬ 
aged, they were able to take up the pure worship 
of Jehovah with renewed zeal. The genealogies 
strengthened their confidence in the priesthood 
officiating at the rebuilt temple. 

22 First Chronicles was also of great benefit to 
the early Christian congregation. Matthew and 
Luke could draw on its genealogies in clearly 
establishing that Jesus Christ was the "son of 
David" and the Messiah with legal right. (Matt. 1: 
1-16; Luke 3:23-38) In concluding his final wit¬ 
ness, Stephen spoke of David's request to build a 
house for Jehovah and of Solomon's doing the 
building. Then he showed that "the Most High 
does not dwell in houses made with hands," indi¬ 
cating that the temple of Solomon's day pictured 

20. What sublime heights are reached in David's final 
prayer? 

21. On what lofty note does First Chronicles end? 

22. How were Ezra's fellow Israelites encouraged by 
First Chronicles? 

23. How did Matthew, Luke, and Stephen make good 
use of First Chronicles? 
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far more glorious heavenly things.—Acts 7:45-50. 

24 What of true Christians today? First Chroni¬ 
cles should build and stimulate our faith. There is 
much that we can copy in David's glowing exam¬ 
ple, How unlike the faithless Saul he was, in al¬ 
ways inquiring of Jehovah! (1 Chron, 10:13, 14; 
14:13, 14; 17:16; 22: 17-19) In bringing up the ark 
of Jehovah to Jerusalem, in his psalms of praise, in 
his organizing of the Levites for service, and in his 
request to build a glorious house for Jehovah, 
David showed that Jehovah and His worship were 
first in his mind. (16:23-29) He was no complain¬ 
ed He did not seek special privileges for himself 
but sought only to do Jehovah's will. Thus, when 
Jehovah assigned the building of the house to his 
son, he wholeheartedly instructed his son and 
gave of his time, his energy, and his wealth in 

24, What in David's glowing example may we copy 
today? 


preparing for the work that would commence after 
his death. (29:3,9) A splendid example of devotion 
indeed!—Heb. 11:32. 

25 Then there are the climactic concluding chap- 
ters. The magnificent language with which Da¬ 
vid praised Jehovah and glorified his "beauteous 
name" should stir in us joyful appreciation of our 
modern-day pri vilege of making known the glories 
of Jehovah and his Kingdom by Christ, (1 Chron. 
29:10-13) May our faith and joy ever be like 
David's as we express thankfulness for Jehovah's 
everlasting Kingdom by pouring ourselves out in 
His service. (17:16-27) Truly, First Chronicles 
makes the Bible theme of Jehovah's Kingdom by 
his Seed scintillate more beauteously than ever, 
leaving us expectant of further thrilling disclo¬ 
sures of Jehovah's purposes. 

25. To whar appreciation of Jehovah's name and King¬ 
dom should First Chronicles slir us? 


Bible sf j§ 

Book I /l 
Number -4- 

2 Chronicles 


Writer; Ezra 

Place Written; Jerusalem (?) 
Writing Completed: c, 460 B,C-E. 
Time Covered: 1037-537 B.C.E. 


S INCE First and Second Chronicles evidently 
were originally one book, the arguments 
presented in the previous chapter as to back¬ 
ground, writers hip, time of writing, canonic ity, 
and authenticity apply to both books. According to 
the evidence presented, Ezra completed Second 
Chronicles about 460 B.C.E., probably in Jerusa¬ 
lem. It was Ezra's purpose to preserve historical 
materials that were in danger of being lost. The 
help of the holy spirit, coupled with his ability as a 
historian to lay hold of and sort out details, enabled 
Ezra to make an accurate and permanent record. 
He saved for the future that which he regarded as 
historical fact. Ezra's work was most timely, as 
now it was also necessary to collect together the 
entire body of sacred Hebrew writings that had 
been recorded over the centuries. 

2 The Jews of Ezra's day were benefited greatly 
by Ezra's inspired chronicle. It was written for 
their instruction and to encourage endurance. 
Through the comfort from the Scriptures, they 

1 When did Ezra complete Chronicles, and with what 
purpose in view? 

2. Why is there no reason Co doubt the accuracy of 
Chronicles? 


could have hope. They accepted the book of Chron¬ 
icles as pan of the Bible canon. They knew it was 
trustworthy. They could check it by other inspired 
writings and by numerous secular histories cited 
by Ezra. Whereas they allowed the uninspired 
secular histories to perish, they carefully pre¬ 
served Chronicles. The Septuaginr translators in¬ 
cluded Chronicles as part of the Hebrew Bible. 

3 Jesus Christ and the writers of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures accepted it as authentic and in¬ 
spired. Jesus no doubt had in mind such incidents 
as recorded at 2 Chronicles 24:21 when denounc¬ 
ing Jerusalem as a killer and stoner of Jeho¬ 
vah's prophets and servants. (Matt. 23:35: 5:12; 
2 Chron, 36:16) When James referred to Abraham 
as "Jehovah's friend," he perhaps had reference to 
Ezra's expression at 2 Chronicles 20:7. (Jas, 2:23) 
The book also contains prophecies that were un¬ 
erringly fulfilled. —2 Chron. 20:17, 24; 21:14-19; 
34:23-28; 36:17-20. 

4 Archaeology also testifies to the authenticity 

3, How do other scriptures indicate that Chronicles is 
authentic? 

4. What archaeological find testifies to the authenticity 
of Second Chronicles? 
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of Second Chronicles. Digging on the site of an¬ 
cient Babylon has unearthed clay tablets relating 
to the period of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, one of 
which names "Yaukin, king of the land of YahudC 
that is, "Jehoiachin, the king of the land of Ju¬ 
dah."* This fits in well with the Bible account of 
Jehoiacbin's being taken captive to Babylon during 
the seventh regnal year of Nebuchadnezzar. 

5 The record of Second Chronicles traces events 
in Judah from the reign of Solomon, commencing 
in 1037 B.C.E., to Cyrus' decree of 537 B.C.E, to 
rebuild the house of Jehovah in Jerusalem, In this 
500-year history, the ten-tribe kingdom is re¬ 
ferred to only as it becomes involved In the affairs 
of Judah* and the destruction of that northern 
kingdom in 740 B.C.E, is not even mentioned. Why 
is this so? Because the priest Ezra was concerned 
primarily with Jehovah's worship at its rightful 
place. His house in Jerusalem, and with the king¬ 
dom of the line of David, with whom Jehovah had 
made His covenant* Thus* it is on the southern 
kingdom that Ezra concentrates attention in sup¬ 
port of true worship and in expectation of the ruler 
to come out of Judah.—Gen, 49:10. 

6 Ezra takes an uplifting viewpoint. Of the 36 
chapters of Second Chronicles, the first 9 are de¬ 
voted to Solomon's reign* and 6 of these wholly to 
the preparation and dedication of the house of 
Jehovah. The record omits mention of Solomon's 
defection. Of the remaining 27 chapters* 14 deal 
with the five kings who basically followed David's 
example of exclusive devotion to Jehovah's wor¬ 
ship: Asa, Jehoshaphat, Tor ham, Hezekiah, and 
Josiah. Even in the other 13 chapters* Ezra is 
careful to highlight the good points of the bad 
kings. He always emphasizes events relating to 
restoration and preservation of true worship. How 
stimulating! 

CONTENTS OF SECOND CHRONICLES 

7 The glory of Solomon's reign (1:1-9:31). As 
Second Chronicles opens, we see Solomon the son 
of David growing in strength in the kingship. 
Jehovah is with him and keeps "making him sur¬ 
passingly great.” When Solomon makes sacrifices 
at Gibeon, Jehovah appears to him at night, say¬ 
ing: "Ask! What shall T give you?'' Solomon asks for 
knowledge and wisdom in order to govern Jeho¬ 
vah's people properly. Because of this unselfish 
request, God promises to give Solomon not. only 

* Insight on the Scriptures, VoJ 1, page 147 

5 What time period is covered in Second Chronicles, 
and why is the history of Judah featured rather than 
that of the ten-tribe kingdom? 

6. In what respects is Second Chronicles uplifting and 
stimulating? 

7. How does Jehovah make Solomon "'surpassingly 
greet"? 


wisdom and knowledge but also wealth and riches 
and honor "such as no kings that were prior to you 
happened to have* and such as no one after you 
will come to have." So great is the wealth flowing 
into the city that in time Solomon comes "to make 
the silver and the gold In Jerusalem like the 
stones.*—1:1*7, 12, 15. 

0 Solomon conscripts laborers for the work of 
building the house of Jehovah, and King Hiram of 
Tyre cooperates by sending timbers and a gift¬ 
ed workman. "In the fourth year of [Solomon's] 
reign," the building gets under way, and it 
is completed seven and a half years later, in 
1027 B.C.E, (3:2) The temple itself is fronted by a 
large porch that towers 120 cubits (175 ft) high. 
Two immense copper pillars, one named Jachin, 
meaning "May (Jehovah) Firmly Establish," and 
the other named Boaz, apparently meaning "In 
Strength," stand in front of the porch. (3:17) The 
house itself is comparatively small, being 60 cubits 
(87.5 ft) long* 30 cubits (43.7 ft) high, and 20 cu¬ 
bits (29.2 ft) broad, but its walls and ceiling are 
overlaid with gold; its innermost room, the Most 
Holy* is itself elaborately decorated with gold. It 
also contains the two golden cherubs, one on each 
side of the room* whose wings stretch across and 
meet in the center. 

9 In the inner courtyard, there is a huge copper 
altar 20 cubits square (29.2 ft) and 10 cubits 
(14.6 ft) high* Another striking object in the court¬ 
yard is the molten sea, an immense copper bowl 
resting on the backs of 12 copper bulls that look 
outward, three in each direction. This sea is capa¬ 
ble of holding "three thousand bath measures" 
(17,430 gal.* U.S*) of water* which is used by the 
priests to wash themselves* (4:5) Also located in 
the courtyard are ten smalt copper bowls resting 
on ornamented copper carriages* and in this wa¬ 
ter, things having to do with burnt offerings are 
rinsed* They are filled from the molten sea and 
wheeled to wherever the water is needed. In addi¬ 
tion, there are the ten golden lamp stands and 
many other utensils, some of gold and some of 
copper, for the temple worship** 

10 Finally, after seven and a half years of work, 
the house of Jehovah Is completed. (1 Ki* 6:1, 38) 
The day of its inauguration is the time to bring the 
symbol of Jehovah's presence into the innermost 
room of this gorgeous building, The priests bring 

Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1* pages 750-1; Vol. 2, 
pages 1076-8. 


8. How does the work on The temple proceed, and what 
are some details of its construction? 

9. Describe the Furnishings and the utensils of the 
courtyard and the temple, 

10. What happens when the Ark is brought into the 
Most Holy? 
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"the ark of the covenant of Jehovah into its place, 
into the innermost room of the house, into the 
Most Holy* to underneath the wings of the cher¬ 
ubs/ Then what happens? As the Levite singers 
and musicians praise and thank Jehovah in united 
song, the house is filled with a cloud, and the 
priests are not able to stand to minister because 
The glory of Jehovah" fills the house of the true 
God. (2 Chron. 5:7, 13, 14) Thus Jehovah shows his 
approval of the temple and betokens his presence 
there. 

1 A copper platform three cubits (4.4 ft) high 
has been built for the occasion, and it is set in the 
inner courtyard near the huge copper altar, in this 
elevated position, Solomon can be seen by the vast 
throngs that have assembled for the temple dedi¬ 
cation, Following the miraculous manifestation of 
Jehovah's presence by the glory cloud, Solomon 
kneels before the crowd and offers a moving 
prayer of thanksgiving and praise, which includes 
a series of humble requests for forgiveness and 
blessing. In conclusion, he pleads: "Now, 0 my 
God, please, let your eyes prove to be opened and 
your ears attentive to the prayer respecting this 
place 0 Jehovah God, do not turn back the face of 
your anointed one. 0 do remember the loving¬ 
kindnesses to David your servant."—6:40, 42, 

Does Jehovah hear this prayer of Solomon? 
As soon as Solomon finishes praying, hre comes 
down from the heavens and consumes the burnt 
offering and the sacrifices, and "Jehovah's glory 
itself fills the house, This leads ail the people to 
prostrate themselves and thank Jehovah, "for he is 
good. For his loving-kindness Is to time indefinite/' 
(7:1, 3) A huge sacrifice is then made to Jehovah. 
A week-long feast of dedication is followed by the 
week-long Feast of Ingathering and a sabbath of 
refraining from work. After this happy, spiritually 
strengthening 15-day celebration, Solomon sends 
the people away to their homes joyful and feeling 
good at heart, (7:10) Jehovah too is pleased. He 
reconfirms the Kingdom covenant to Solomon, 
warning at the same time of the dire consequences 
of disobedience, 

13 Solomon now carries on extensive construc¬ 
tion work throughout his dominion, building nor 
only a palace for himself but also fortified cities, 
storage cities, chariot cities, and cities for horse¬ 
men, as well as everything he desires to build. It is 
a period of glorious prosperity and peace because 
both the king and the people are mindful of Jeho- 

11, What prayer does Solomon offer, and what does he 
petition? 

12. How does Jehovah answer Solomon's prayer, and on 
what happy note does the 15-day celebration end? 

13., (a) What construction work follows that of the tem¬ 
ple? (b) How does the queon of Sheba express herself on 
seeing Solomon s kingdom? 


vah's worship. Evan the queen of Sheba, from 
more than 1,200 miles away, hears of the prosper¬ 
ity and wisdom of Solomon and undertakes the 
long, arduous journey to see for herself. Is she 
disappointed? Not at all, for she confesses; J, I did 
not put faith in their words until I had come that 
my own eyes might see; and, look! there has not 
been told me the half of the abundance of your 
wisdom. You have surpassed the report that I have 
heard. Happy are your men, and happy are these 
servants of yours." (9:6, 7) No other kings of the 
earth surpass Solomon in riches and wisdom. 
He reigns for 40 years in Jerusalem. 

■"The reigns of Relic bo am and Abijah {10: 
1-13:22), The harsh and oppressive rule by Solo¬ 
mon's soii Rehoboam provokes the northern ten 
tribes under Jeroboam to revolt in 997 R,C.E, 
1 Iowever, the priests and Levites of both kingdoms 
take their stand with Rehoboam, putting loyalty to 
the Kingdom covenant above nationalism. Rehobo- 
am soon forsakes Jehovah's law, and Egypt's King 
Shishak invades, breaking into Jerusalem and 
stripping the house of Jehovah of its treasures. 
How sad that scarcely more than 30 years af¬ 
ter their construction, these gorgeously decorat¬ 
ed buildings are stripped of their glory! The rea¬ 
son: The nation has "behaved unfaithfully toward 
Jehovah." Just in time Rehoboam humbles him¬ 
self, so that Jehovah does not bring the nation to 
complete ruin.—12:2, 

15 At Rehoboam's death one of his 28 sons, Abi¬ 
jah, is made king. AbijalVs three'year reign is 
marked by bloody war with Israel to the north, 
Judah is outnumbered two to one, 400,000 troops 
against the 800,000 under Jeroboam. During the 
tremendous battles that follow, Israel's warriors 
are reduced to less than half, and calf worshipers 
to the number of a half million are destroyed. 
The sons of Judah prove superior because they 
lean "upon Jehovah the God of their forefathers." 
—13:18, 

Ie God-fearing King Asa (14:1-16:14), Abijah is 
succeeded by his son Asa, Asa is a champion of 
true worship. He campaigns to cleanse the land of 
image worship. But r look! Judah is threatened by 
an overwhelming military force of one million 
Ethiopians. Asa prays: "Help us, O Jehovah our 
God, for upon you we do lean, and in your name we 
have come against this crowd " Jehovah answers 
by giving him a smashing victory. —14; i t. 

l f The spirit of God comes upon Azartah to tell 
Asa: 'Jehovah is with you as long as you prove to 

14. Why is Israel so soon stripped of her glory? 

15. What battles follow Rehoboarn's death, and why 
does Judah prove superior against Israel? 

16. How does Jehovah answer Asa's urgent prayer? 

17. How is Asa encouraged to reform worship in Judah, 
but for what is he rebuked? 
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be with him; and if you search for him, he will let 
himself he found by you/' (15:2) Greatly encour¬ 
aged, Asa reforms worship in Judah, and the peo¬ 
ple make a covenant that anyone that will not 
search for Jehovah should be put to death. How¬ 
ever, when Baasha, king of Israel, erects barriers 
to stop the flow of Israelites into Judah, Asa com¬ 
mits a grave error by hiring Ren-badad, king of 
Syria, to fight against Israel, instead of looking to 
Jehovah for help. For this Jehovah rebukes turn. 
Despite this, Asa's heart proves ‘ to he complete all 
his days.** (15:17) He dies in the 41st year of his 
reign. 

ia Jehoshaphat's good reign (17:1-20:37). 
Asa's son Jehoshaphat continues the fight against 
image worship and inaugurates a special edu¬ 
cational campaign, with instructors traveling 
throughout the cities of Judah, teaching the people 
from the book of Jehovah's Law. A time of great 
prosperity and peace follows, and Jehoshaphat 
continues "advancing and growing great to a supe¬ 
rior degree." (17:12) But then he makes a marriage 
alliance with wicked King Ahab of Israel and goes 
down to help him fight against the growing Syrian 
power, ignoring Jehovah's prophet Micaiah and 
barely escaping with his life when Ahab is killed in 
battle at Ramoth-gilead. Jehovah's prophet Jehu 
rebukes Jehoshaphat for making common cause 
with wicked Ahab. Thereafter Jehoshaphat ap¬ 
points judges throughout the land, and he in¬ 
structs them to carry out their duties in the fear of 
God. 

Now comes the climax of Jehosbaphat's reign. 
The combined forces of Moab, Ammon, and the 
mountainous region of Seir move against Judah in 
overwhelming strength. Up they swarm through 
the wilderness of En-gedi. Fear strikes the nation. 
Jehoshaphat and all Judah, with Their little ones, 
their wives and their sons," stand before Jehovah 
and seek him in prayer. Jehovah's spirit comes 
upon Jahaziel the Levite, who calls to the assem¬ 
bled throngs: "Pay attention, all Judah and you 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and King Jehoshaphat! 
Here is what Jehovah has said to you, 'Do not you 
be afraid or be terrified because of this large 
crowd; for the battle is not yours, but God's, To¬ 
morrow go down against them.... Jehovah will be 
with you/" Rising early in the morning, Judah 
marches out with the Levite singers in the lead. 
Jehoshaphat encourages them: "Put faith in Jeho¬ 
vah . . . Put faith in his prophets and so prove 
successful," The singers joyfully extol Jehovah, 
"for to time indefinite is his loving-kindness." (20: 

18. (a) How does Jehoshaphat campaign for [rue wor¬ 
ship, and with what results? (b) How does his marriage 
alliance almost lead to disaster? 

19, At the climax of Jehoshaphat's reign, how does the 
battle prove to be God's? 


13, 15-17, 20, 21) Jehovah manifests his loving¬ 
kindness in a marvelous way, setting an ambush 
against the invading armies so that they annihilate 
one another. Coming to the watchtower in the 
wilderness, the exultant Judeans see only dead 
carcasses. Truly, the battle is God s! To the end 
of his 25-year reign, Jehoshaphat keeps walking 
faithfully before Jehovah. 

20 Bad reigns of Jehoram, Ahaziah, and Atha- 
liah (21:1-23:21). Jehoshaphat's son Jehoram 
starts off badly by killing all his brothers. How¬ 
ever, Jehovah spares him because of His covenant 
with David, Edom begins to revolt. From some¬ 
where Elijah sends a letter, warning Jehoram that 
Jehovah will strike his house a great blow and that 
he will die horribly, (21:12-15) True to the proph¬ 
ecy, the Philistines and the Arabs invade and loot 
Jerusalem, and the king dies of a loathsome intes¬ 
tinal disease, after an eight-year reign, 

21 Jehoram’s sole surviving son, Ahaziah (Je- 
boabaz), succeeds him, but he is influenced for bad 
by his mother Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel. His reign is cut short after one year by 
Jehu's purge of the house of Ahab, At this, Atha- 
liah murders her grandchildren and usurps the 
throne. However, one of Ahaziah's sons survives. 
He is the one-year-old Jehoash, who is smuggled 
into the house of Jehovah by his aunt Jehoshab- 
eath, Athaiiah reigns for six years, and then Je- 
hoshabeath's husband, the high priest Jehoiada, 
courageously takes young Jehoash and has him 
proclaimed king, as one of "the sons of David." 
Coming to the house of Jehovah, Athaliah rips her 
clothing apart and cries, ''Conspiracy! Conspiracy!" 
But to no avail, Jehoiada has her thrown out of the 
temple and put to death, — 23:3, 13-15. 

27 Reigns of Jehoash, Amaziah, and Uzziah 
start well but end badly (24:1-26:23), Jehoash 
reigns for 40 years, and as long as Jehoiada is alive 
to exercise a good influence, he does right He even 
takes an interest in the house of Jehovah and has it 
renovated. When Jehoiada dies, however, Jehoash 
is influenced by the princes of Judah to turn from 
Jehovah's worship to serve the sacred poles and 
idols. When God's spirit moves Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada to rebuke the king, Jehoash has the 
prophet stoned to death. Soon afterward a small 
military force of Syrians invades, and the much 
larger Judean army is unable to turn it back be¬ 
cause they have "left Jehovah the God of their 
forefathers." (24:24) Now Jehoash's own servants 
rise up and assassinate him. 

2D. What disasters mark Jahoram's reign? 

21 What bad things result from Alhaliah's domination 
in Judah, but how does Jehoiada succeed in restoring the 
throne of David? 

22. How does Jehoash's reign start well but end badly? 
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? - 3 Amaziah succeeds his father Jehoash, He be¬ 
gins his 29-year reign well but later falls from 
Jehovah's favor because he sets up and worships 
the idols of the Edomites* "God has resolved to 
bring you to ruin/' Jehovah's prophet warns him. 
(25:16) However, Amaziah becomes boastful and 
challenges Israel to the north. True to God's word, 
he suffers a humiliating defeat at the hands of the 
Israelites, After that defeat, conspirators rise up 
and put him to death* 

2<s Amaziah's son Uzzlah follows in his father s 
footsteps. He reigns well for the greater part of 
52 years, gaining fame as a military genius, as a 
builder of towers, and as "a loveT of agriculture." 
< 26:10) He equips and mechanizes the army. How¬ 
ever, his strength becomes his weakness* He be¬ 
comes haughty and presumes to take over the 
priestly duty of offering incense in the temple of 
Jehovah* For this, Jehovah smites him with lepro¬ 
sy As a result, he has to live apart, away from the 
house of Jehovah and also from the king's house, 
where his son Jot ham judges the people in his 
place* 

Jotham serves Jehovah (27:1-9). Unlike his 
father, Jotham does not "invade the temple of 
Jehovah. 1 " Instead 'he keeps doing what is right in 
Jehovah's eyes/ (27:2) During his 16-year reign, 
he does much construction work and successfully 
puts down a revolt of the Ammonites, 

36 Wicked King Ahaz (28:1-27), Jot ham's son 
Ahaz proves to be one of the wickedest of the 21 
Judean kings. He goes to the extreme in offering 
his own sons as burnt sacrifices to heathen gods. 
Consequently Jehovah abandons him, in turn, to 
the armies of Syria, Israel, Edom, and Philistia* So 
Jehovah humbles Judah because Ahaz 'lets unre¬ 
straint grow in Judah, and there is an acting 
with great unfaithfulness toward Jehovah/ (28: 
19) Going from bad to worse. Ahaz sacrifices to the 
gods of Syria because the Syrians prove superior to 
him in battle. He closes the doors of the house of 
Jehovah and replaces the worship of Jehovah with 
the worship of heathen gods. None too soon, Ahaz' 
reign ends after 16 years. 

E7 Faithful King Hezekiah (25:1-32:33). Heze¬ 
kiah, the son of Ahaz, reigns for 29 years in 
Jerusalem, His first act is to reopen and repair the 
doors of the house of Jehovah, Then he assembles 
the priests and Levites and gives them instructions 

23, What pattern oi unfaithfulness does Amaziah Fol¬ 
low? 

23, How does Uzziah's strength become his weakness, 
and with what result? 

25, Why does Jotham succeed? 

26, To what unprecedented depths Of wickedness does 
Ahaz descend? 

£7. How does Hezekiah show zeal For Jehovah's wor¬ 
ship? 


to clean the temple and sanctify it for Jehovah's 
service* He declares that he wants to conclude a 
covenant with Jehovah to turn back His burning 
anger, Jehovah's worship is resumed in a grand 
way* 

A tremendous Passover is planned, but since 
there is no time to prepare it in the first month, a 
provision of the Law is taken advantage of, and it 
is celebrated in the second month of the first year 
of Hezekiah's reign, (2 Chron, 30:2, 3; Num, 9: 
10, 11) The king invites not only all Judah to 
attend but Israel as well and while some in Ephra¬ 
im, Manasseh, and Zebu Inn mock the invitation, 
others humble themselves and come to Jerusalem 
along with all Judah, Following the Passover, the 
Festival of Unfermented Cakes is held. What a 
joyous seven-day feast it is! So upbuilding, indeed, 
that all the congregation extends the feast another 
seven days. There is "great rejoicing in Jerusalem, 
for from the days of Solomon the son of David the 
king of Israel there was none like this in Jerusa¬ 
lem /' (2 Chron. 30:26) The spiritually restored 
people follow up with a smashing campaign to rid 
both Judah and Israel of idolatry, while Hezekiah, 
on his part, restores the material contributions for 
the Levites and the temple services. 

Then Sennacherib the king of Assyria invades 
Judah and threatens Jerusalem. Hezekiah takes 
courage, repairs the defenses of the city, and defies 
the taunts of the enemy* Putting complete trust in 
Jehovah, he keeps praying for aid, Jehovah dra¬ 
matically answers this prayer of faith. He proceeds 
"to send an angel and efface every valiant, mighty 
man and leader and chief in the camp of the king 
of Assyria*" (32:21) Sennacherib returns home in 
shame. Even his gods cannot help him save face, 
for later on he is slain at their altar by his own 
sons* (2 Ki* 19:7) Jehovah miraculously extends 
Hezekiah's life, and he comes to have great riches 
and glory, all Judah honoring him at his death. 

30 Manasseh and Amon reign wickedly (33: 
1-25)* Hezekiah's son Manasseh reverts to the 
wicked course of his grandfather Ahaz, undoing all 
the good accomplished during Hezekiah's reign. 
He builds up the high places, sets up the sacred 
poles, and even sacrifices his sons to false gods. 
Finally, Jehovah brings the king of Assyria against 
Judah, and Manasseh is carried away captive to 
Babylon, There he repents of his wrongdoing. 
When Jehovah shows mercy by restoring him 
to his kingship, he endeavors to root out demon 

28, What tremendous feast does Hezekiah hold in Jeru¬ 
salem, and how do the people express their joy? 

29 How does Jehovah reward Hezekiah's implicit trust 
in Him? 

30, (a) To what wickedness does Manasseh revert, but 
what follows his repentance? (b) What marks Amort's 
short reign? 
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worship and restore true religion. However, when 
Manasseh dies after a long 55-year reign, his son 
Ann on ascends the throne and wickedly champions 
false worship again. After two years, his own 
servants put him to death 

11 Josiah/s courageous reign (34:1-35:27), 
Youthful Josiah, a son of Amon, makes a coura¬ 
geous attempt to restore true worship. He has the 
altars of the Baals and the graven images pulled 
down, and he repairs the house of Jehovah, where 
"the book of Jehovah's law by the hand of Moses,” 
doubtless the original copy, is found. (34:14) Yet, 
righteous Josiah is told that calamity will come on 
the land for the unfaithfulness that has already 
occurred, but not in his day. In the 18th year of his 
reign, he arranges an outstanding Passover cele¬ 
bration. After a 31-year reign, Josiah meets his 
death in a vain attempt to prevent the Egyptian 
hosts from passing through the land on their way 
to the Euphrates. 

22 Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, Zedekiah, 
and Jerusalem's desolation (36; 1-23)* The wick¬ 
edness of the last four Judean kings quickly carries 
the nation to its disastrous end. Josiah's son Jehoa- 
haz rules only three months, being removed by 
Pharaoh Necho of Egypt, He is replaced by his 
brother Eliakim, whose name is changed to Jehoi- 
akim, and during whose reign Judah is subjugated 
by the new world power Babylon. (2 K.i. 24:1) 
When Jehoiakirn rebels, Nebuchadnezzar comes 
up to Jerusalem to punish him in 618 B.C.E,, 
but Jehoiakirn dies this same year, after reign¬ 
ing 11 years. He is replaced by his 18-year-old son 
Jehoiachin. After a reign of scarcely three months. 
Jehoiachin surrenders io Nebuchadnezzar and is 
carried away captive to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar 
now places a third son of Josiah, Jehoiachin's uncle 
Zedekiah, on the throne, Zedekiah reigns badly for 
11 years, refusing to "humble himself on account 
of Jeremiah the prophet at the order of Jeho¬ 
vah/' (2 Chron. 36:12) In large-scale unfaithful¬ 
ness, priests and people alike defile the house of 
Jehovah. 

Ti Finally, Zedekiah rebels against Babylon's 
yoke, and this time Nebuchadnezzar shows no 
mercy, Jehovah's rage is full, and there is no 
healing, Jerusalem falls, its temple is looted and 
burned, and the survivors of the 18-month siege 
are carried as captives to Babylon. Judah is left 
desolate. Thus, in this very year of 607 B.C.E., 
begins the desolation 'to fulfill Jehovah's word by 

3L What are The highlights of Josiah's courageous 
reign? 

32. How do the last four kings load Judah to its disas¬ 
trous end? 

33. (a) How does the 70-year desolation begin, 'to ful¬ 
fill Jehovah's word"? (b) What historic decree is record¬ 
ed in the last two verses of Second Chronicles? 


the mouth of Jeremiah . , . to fulfill seventy years." 

(36:21) The chronicler then leaps this gap of near¬ 
ly 70 years to record in the last two verses the 
historic decree of Cyrus in 537 B.C.E. The Jewish 
captives are to be set free! Jerusalem must rise 
again! 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

34 Second Chronicles adds its powerful testi¬ 
mony to that of other witnesses concerning this 
eventful period, 1037-537 B.C.E. Moreover, it 
gives valuable supplementary information not 
found in other canonical histories, for example, at 
2 Chronicles chapters 19, 20, and 29 through 31. 
Ezra's selection of material emphasized the funda¬ 
mental and permanent elements in The history of 
the nation, such as the priesthood and its service, 
the temple, and the Kingdom covenant, This was 
beneficial in holding the nation together in hope of 
the Messiah and his Kingdom. 

35 The closing verses of Second Chronicles (36: 
17-23) give conclusive proof of the fulfillment of 
Jeremiah 25:12 and, in addition, show that a full 
70 years must be counted from the complete deso¬ 
lation of the land to the restoration of Jehovah's 
worship at Jerusalem in 537 B.C.E, This desolation 
therefore begins in 607 B.C.E. *—Jer, 29:10; 2 Ki. 
25:1-26; Ezra 3:1-6. 

36 Second Chronicles contains powerful admoni¬ 
tion for those walking in Christian faith. So many 
of the kings of Judah started well but then lapsed 
into wicked ways. How forcefully this historical 
record illustrates that success depends upon Faith¬ 
fulness to God! We should be warned therefore to 
be not "the sort that shrink back to destruction, but 
the sort that have faith to the preserving alive of 
the soul/' (Heb. 10:39) Even faithful King Hezeki- 
ah became haughty on recovering from his sick¬ 
ness, and it was only because he quickly humbled 
himself that he was able to avoid Jehovah's in¬ 
dignation. Second Chronicles magnifies Jehovah's 
wonderful qualities and extols his name and sover¬ 
eignty. The entire history is presented from the 
standpoint of exclusive devotion to Jehovah, As it 
lays emphasis also upon the royal tine of Judah, it 
strengthens our expectation of seeing pure wor¬ 
ship exalted under the everlasting Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, the loyal "son of David/'—Matt. 1:1; 
Acts 15:16, 17. 

Insight on the Scriptures, Vol, 1, page 463; Vol. 2. 
page 326. 


34. What is emphasized in Ezra s selection of material, 
and how was this beneficial to the nation? 

35. Whai important points are proved in the closing 
verses of Second Chronicles? 

36. fa) What powerful admonition is contained in Sec¬ 
ond Chronicles? (b) How does it strengthen expectation 
concerning the Kingdom? 
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T HE end of the prophesied 70 years of Je¬ 
rusalem's desolation under Babylon was 
drawing near. True, it was Babylon's repu¬ 
tation that she never released her captives, but 
Jehovah's word would prove stronger than Bab¬ 
ylonian might. Release of Jehovah's people was in 
sight, Jehovah’s temple that had been laid low 
would be rebuilt, and Jehovah's altar would again 
receive sacrifices of atonement. Jerusalem would 
again know the shout and praise of the true wor¬ 
shiper of Jehovah. Jeremiah had prophesied the 
length of the desolation, and Isaiah had proph¬ 
esied how the release of captives would come 
about. Isaiah had even named Cyrus of Persia 
as 'the shepherd of Jehovah,' who would tumble 
haughty Babylon from her position as the third 
world power of Bible history.—Isa. 44:28; 45: 
1, 2; Jer. 25:12. 

2 Disaster befell Babylon on the night of Octo¬ 
ber 5, 539 B.C.E. (Gregorian calendar), as the 
Babylonian king Belshazzar and his grandees were 
drinking toasts to their demon gods. Adding to 
their pagan debauchery, they were using the holy 
vessels from Jehovah's temple as their cups of 
drunkenness! How fitting that Cyrus was outside 
Babylon's walls that night to fulfill the prophecy! 

J This date 539 B.C.E. is a pivotal date, that is, a 
date that may be harmonized with both secular 
and Biblical history. During his first year as ruler 
of Babylon, Cyrus "caused a cry to pass through all 
his realm," authorizing the Jews to go up to Jeru¬ 
salem to rebuild the house of Jehovah. This decree 
was evidently issued late in 538 B.C.E. or early in 
537 B.C.E.* A faithful remnant journeyed back to 
Jerusalem in time to set up the altar and offer the 
first sacrifices in "the seventh month" (Tishri, 
corresponding to September-October) of the year 
537 B.C.E.—70 years to the month after Judah 

• Insight on the Scriptures, Vol, 1, pages 452-4, 458. 

1. What prophecies gave assurance of Jerusalem's resto¬ 
ration? 

2. When and under what circumstances did Babylon 
fall? 

3. What proclamation by Cyrus made it possible to re¬ 
store Jehovah's worship exactly 70 years after the deso¬ 
lation of Jerusalem began? 


and Jerusalem's desolation by Nebuchadnezzar. 
—Ezra 1:1-3; 3:1-6. 

4 Restoration! This provides the setting of the 
book of Ezra. The use of the first person in the 
narration from chapter 7 verse 27 through chap¬ 
ter 9 clearly shows that the writer was Ezra. As "a 
skilled copyist in the law of Moses" and a man of 
practical faith who "prepared his heart to consult 
the law of Jehovah and to do it and to teach" it, 
Ezra was well qualified to record this history, even 
as he had recorded Chronicles. (Ezra 7:6, 10) Since 
the book of Ezra is a continuation of Chronicles, it 
is generally believed that it was written at the 
same time, about 460 B.C.E. It covers 70 years, 
from the time that the Jews were a broken, scat¬ 
tered nation marked as "the sons of death" to the 
completion of the second temple and the cleansing 
of the priesthood after Ezra's return to Jerusalem. 
—Ezra 1:1; 7:7; 10:17; Ps. 102:20, footnote. 

5 The Hebrew name Ezra means "Help." The 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah were originally one 
scroll. (Neh. 3:32, footnote) Later the Jews divid¬ 
ed this scroll and called it First and Second Ezra. 
Modern Hebrew Bibles cal! the two books Ezra 
and Nehemiah, as do other modern Bibles. Part of 
the book of Ezra (4:8 to 6:18 and 7:12-26) was 
written in Aramaic and the remainder in Hebrew, 
Ezra being skilled in both languages. 

6 Today the majority of scholars accept the ac¬ 
curacy of the book of Ezra. Concerning the canon- 
icity of Ezra, W. F. Albright writes in his treatise 
The Bible After Twenty Years of Archaeology: 
"Archaeological data have thus demonstrated the 
substantial originality of the Books of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, of Ezra and Nehemiah beyond doubt; 
they have confirmed the traditional picture of 
events, as well as their order." 

7 Though the book of Ezra may not: be quoted or 


4. (a) What is the setting of the book of Ezra, and who 
wrote it? (b) When was Ezra written, and what period 
does it cover? 

5. What relation has the book of Ezra to the book of 
Nehemiah, and in what languages was it written? 

6. What testifies to the accuracy of the book of Ezra? 

7. How is the book of Ezra shown truly to be a part of the 
divine record? 
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referred to directly by the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
ture writers, there is no question about its place in 
the canon of the Bible. It carries the record of 
Jehovah's dealings with the Jews down to the 
time of the assembling of the Hebrew catalog, 
which work was largely accomplished by Ezra, 
according to Jewish tradition. Moreover, the book 
of Ezra vindicates all the prophecies concerning 
the restoration and so proves that it is indeed an 
integral part of the divine record, with which it 
also harmonizes completely. In addition, it honors 
pure worship and sanctifies the great name of 
Jehovah God. 

CONTENTS OF EZRA 

A remnant returns (l:l-3:6). His spirit 
roused by Jehovah, Cyrus king of Persia issues the 
decree for the Jews to return and build the house 
of Jehovah in Jerusalem. He urges those Jews who 
may remain in Babylon to contribute freely to¬ 
ward the project and arranges for the returning 
Jews to take hack the utensils of the original 
temple One who is leader from the royal tribe of 
Judah and a descendant of King David, Zerubba- 
bol (Sheshbazzar), is assigned as governor to lead 
the released ones, and Jeshua (Joshua) is the high 
priest, (Ezra 1:8; 5:2; Zech. 3:1) A remnant that 
may have numbered 200,000 faithful servants of 
Jehovah, including men, women, and children, 
make the long journey. By the seventh month, 
according to the Jewish calendar, they are settled 
in their cities, and then they gather at Jerusalem 
to offer sacrifices at the site of the temple altar and 
to celebrate the Festival of Booths in the fall of 
537 B.C.E. Thus the 70 years' desolation ends 
exactly on timer 

s Rebuilding the temple (3:7-6:22). Materials 
are assembled, and in the second year of their 
return, the foundation of the temple of Jehovah is 
laid amid shouts of joy and amid the weeping of 
the older men who had seen the former house. 
The neighboring peoples, adversaries, offer to 
help with the construction, saying they are seek¬ 
ing the same God, but the Jewish remnant flatly 
refuse any alliance with them. The adversaries 
continually try to weaken and dishearten the Jews 
and to frustrate their work, from the reign of 
Cyrus down to that of Darius. Finally, in the days 
of "Artaxerxes" (Bardiya or possibly a Magian 
known as Gaumata, 522 B.C.E.), they have the 
work forcibly stopped by royal command. This 
ban continues "until the second year of the reign 

* Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 2, page 332. 

8. Describe the chain of events leading io the end of Ihe 
70 years' desolation. 

9, How does the temple work begin, but what happens 
in the years that follow? 


of Darius the king of Persia ' (520 B C E ), which is 
over 15 years after the laying of the foundation, 
—4:4-7, 24. 

10 Jehovah now sends Ills prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah to arouse Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and 
the building work is taken up with renewed zeal. 
Again the adversaries complain to the king, but 
the work goes on with unabated vigor. Darius 1 
(Hystaspis), after referring to Cyrus' original de¬ 
cree, orders the work to continue without inter¬ 
ference and even commands the opposers to 
supply materials to facilitate construction. With 
continued encouragement from Jehovah's proph¬ 
ets, the builders complete the temple in less than 
five years. This is in the month Adar of the sixth 
year of Darius, or near the spring of 515 B.CE., 
and the entire construction has taken just about 
20 years. (6:14, 15) The house of God is now 
inaugurated with great joy and with appropriate 
sacrifices. Then the people celebrate the Passover 
and go on to hold "the festival of unfermented 
cakes seven days with rejoicing." (6:22) Yes, joy 
and rejoicing mark the dedication of this second 
temple to Jehovah's praise. 

11 Ezra returns to Jerusalem (7:1-8:36). Al¬ 
most 50 years elapse, bringing us down to 
468 B.C.E., the seventh year of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes (known as Longimanus because his 
right hand was longer than his left). The king 
grants the skilled copyist Ezra "all his request" 
with respect to a journey to Jerusalem to render 
much-needed aid there. (7:6) In authorizing him, 
the king encourages the Jews to go with him and 
grants Ezra silver and gold vessels for temple use, 
as well as provisions of wheat, wine, oil, and salt. 
He exempts the priests and temple workers from 
taxation. The king makes Ezra responsible to 
teach the people and declares it to be a capital 
offense for anyone not to become a doer of the law 
of Jehovah and the law of the king. With thankful¬ 
ness to Jehovah for this expression of his loving- 
kindness through the king, Ezra acts immediately 
on the commission. 

At this point Ezra commences I ils eyewitness 
account, writing in the first person. He assembles 
the returning Jews at the river Ahava for final 
instructions, and he adds some Levites to the 
group of about 1,500 adult males already assem¬ 
bled, Ezra recognizes the dangers of the route to 

10. (a) How does encouragement from God's prophets 
combine with The king's order in getting the work com¬ 
pleted? (b) What joy marks the dedication of this second 
temple? 

11. How does the king grant Ezra "all his request," and 
what is Ezra's response? 

12. How does Jehovah prove to be with Ezra's group 
during the journey? 
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be taken but does not ask the king for an escort, 
lest it be construed as showing lack of faith in 
Jehovah Instead, he proclaims a fast and leads the 
camp in making entreaty to God. This prayer is 
answered, and the hand of Jehovah proves to be 
over them throughout the long journey; Thus, 
they are able to bring their treasures (worth more 
than $43,000,000 at modern values) safely to the 
house of Jehovah in Jerusalem,—8:26, 27, and 
footnotes, 

13 Cleansing the priesthood (9:1-10:44), But 
not all has gone well during the 69 years of dwell¬ 
ing in the restored land, Ezra learns of disturbing 
conditions, in that the people, the priests, and the 
Levites have intermarried with the pagan Canaan- 
Ites. Faithful Ezra is stunned. He lays the matter 
before Jehovah in prayer. The people confess their 
wrongdoing and ask Ezra to "be strong and act," 
(10:4) He has the Jews put away the foreign wives 
that they have taken in disobedience to God's law, 
and the uncleanness is cleared out in the space of 
about three months,—10:10-12, 16, 17, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

14 The book of Ezra is beneficial, in the first 
place, in showing the unerring accuracy with 
which Jehovah's prophecies are fulfilled, Jeremi¬ 
ah, who had so accurately foretold Jerusalem's 
desolation, also foretold its restoration after 70 
years. (Jar. 29:10) Right on time, Jehovah showed 
his loving-kindness in bringing his people, a faith¬ 
ful remnant, back again into the Land of Promise 
to carry on true worship. 

15 The restored temple again exalted Jehovah's 
worship among his people, and it stood as a testi¬ 
mony that he wonderfully and mercifully blesses 
those who turn to him with a desire for true 
worship. Though it lacked the glory of Solomon's 
temple, it served its purpose in harmony with the 
divine will. The material splendor was no longer 
there. It was also inferior in spiritual treasures, 
lacking, among other things, the ark of the cove¬ 
nant * Nor was the inauguration of Zerubbabel's 
temple comparable with the Inauguration of the 
temple in Solomon's day. The sacrifices of cattle 
and sheep were not even one percent of the sacri- 

* Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 2, page 1079. 

13. How does Ezra act in removing uncleanness from 
among the Jews? 

14. What does the book of Ezra show as to Jehovah's 
prophecies? 

15. (a) How did the restored temple serve Jehovah's 
purpose? (b) In what respects did it lack the glory of the 
first temple? 


flees at Solomon's temple. No cloud like glory filled 
the latter house, as it had the former, nor did fire 
descend from Jehovah to consume the burnt offer¬ 
ings. Both temples, however, served the important 
purpose of exalting the worship of Jehovah, the 
true God. 

The temple built by Zerubbabel, the taberna¬ 
cle constructed by Moses, and the temples built by 
Solomon and Herod, along with their features, 
were typical, or pic to rial. These represented the 
"true tent, which Jehovah put up, and not man/' 
(Heb. 8:2) This spiritual temple is the arrange¬ 
ment for approaching Jehovah in worship on the 
basis of Christ's propitiatory sacrifice. (Heb 9: 
2-10, 23) Jehovah's great spiritual temple is su¬ 
perlative in glory and incomparable in beauty and 
desirableness: its splendor is unfading and above 
that of any material structure. 

17 The book of Ezra contains lessons that are of 
highest value for Christians today. In it we read of 
Jehovah's people making willing offerings for his 
work, (Ezra 2:68; 2 Cor. 9:7) We are encouraged 
by learning of Jehovah's unfailing provision for 
and his blessing upon assemblies for his praise, 
(Ezra 6:16, 22) We see a fine example in the 
Nethinim and other believing foreigners as they 
go up with the remnant to give wholehearted 
support to Jehovah's worship. (2:43, 55) Consider, 
too, the humble repentance of the people when 
advised of their wrong course in intermarrying 
with pagan neighbors. (10:2-4) Bad associations 
led to divine disapproval. (9:14, 15) Joyful zeal for 
his work brouqht his approval and blessing.—6: 
14, 21, 22, 

1B Though a king no longer sat on Jehovah's 
throne at Jerusalem, the restoration aroused ex¬ 
pectation that Jehovah would in due course pro¬ 
duce his promised King in the line of David, The 
restored nation was now in position to guard the 
sacred pronouncements and worship of God until 
the time of Messiah's appearing. If this remnant 
had not responded in faith in returning to their 
land, to whom would Messiah have come? Truly, 
the events in the book of Ezra are an important 
part of the history leading to the appearance of the 
Messiah and King! it is all most beneficial for our 
study today. 

16. But what other temple exceeds earthly temples for 
glory? 

17. What valuable lessons are to be found in the book of 
Ezra? 

18. Why was the resioration of Jehovah's people an 
important step leading to the appearance of Messiah, the 
King? 
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Book J ' 

Number JL 

Nehemiah 


Writer: Nehemiah 

Place Written: Jerusalem 

Writing Completed: After 
443 B.C.E. 

Time Covered: 456-after 443 B.C.E. 


N EHEMIAH, whose name means "Jah Com¬ 
forts/ was a Jewish servant of the Per¬ 
sian king Artaxerxes (Longimanus). He 
was cupbearer to the king. This was a position of 
great trust and honor, one to be desired, for it 
gave access to the king at times when he was in a 
happy frame of mind and ready to grant favors. 
However, Nehemiah was one of those faithful 
exiles who preferred Jerusalem above any person¬ 
al "cause for rejoicing." (Ps. 137:5, 6) It was not 
position or material wealth that was uppermost in 
Nehemiah's thoughts but, rather, the restoration 
of Jehovah's worship. 

2 In 456 B.C.E. those "left over from the captivi¬ 
ty/ the Jewish remnant that had returned to 
Jerusalem, were not prospering. They were in a 
lamentable condition. (Neh. 1:3) The wall of the 
city was rubble, and the people were a reproach in 
the eyes of their ever-present adversaries. Nehe¬ 
miah was grieved. However, it was Jehovah's ap¬ 
pointed time for something to be done about the 
wall of Jerusalem. Enemies or no enemies, Jerusa¬ 
lem with its protective wall must be built as a time 
marker in connection with a prophecy that Jeho¬ 
vah had given Daniel concerning the coming of 
Messiah. (Dan. 9:24-27) Accordingly, Jehovah di¬ 
rected events, using faithful and zealous Nehemi¬ 
ah to carry out the divine will. 

3 Nehemiah is undoubtedly the writer of the 
book that bears his name. The opening statement, 
"The words of Nehemiah the son of Hacaliah/ and 
the use of the first person in the writing clearly 
prove this. (Neh. 1:1) Originally the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah were one book, called Ezra. Later, 
the Jews divided the book into First and Second 
Ezra, and later still Second Ezra became known as 
Nehemiah. An interval of about 12 years lies be¬ 
tween the closing events of Ezra and the opening 

1. What position of trust did Nehemiah hold, and what 
was uppermost in his mind? 

2. What sorry condition grieved Nehemiah, but what 
appointed time was drawing near? 

3. (a) What proves Nehemiah to be the writer, and how 
did the book come to be called Nehemiah? (b) What 
interval separates this book from the book of Ezra, and 
what years does the book of Nehemiah cover? 


events of Nehemiah, whose history then covers 
the period from the end of 456 B.C.E. till after 
443 B.C.E.—1:1; 5:14; 13:6. 

4 The book of Nehemiah harmonizes with the 
rest of inspired Scripture, with which it rightfully 
belongs. It contains numerous allusions to the 
Law, referring to matters such as marriage alli¬ 
ances with foreigners (Deut. 7:3; Neh. 10:30), 
loans (Lev. 25:35-38; Deut. 15:7-11; Neh. 5: 
2-11), and the Festival of Booths (Deut. 31:10-13; 
Neh. 8:14-18). Further, the book marks the begin¬ 
ning of the fulfillment of Daniel's prophecy that 
Jerusalem would be rebuilt but not without oppo¬ 
sition, "in the straits of the times."—Dan. 9:25. 

5 What about the date 455 B.C.E. for Nehemi¬ 
ah's journey to Jerusalem to rebuild the city wall? 
Reliable historical evidence from Greek, Persian, 
and Babylonian sources points to 475 B.C.E. as the 
accession year of Artaxerxes and 474 B.C.E. as his 
first regnal year/ This would make his 20th year 
455 B.C.E. Nehemiah 2:1-8 indicates it was in the 
spring of that year, in the Jewish month Nisan, 
that Nehemiah, the royal cupbearer, received 
from the king permission to restore and rebuild 
Jerusalem, its wall, and its gates. Daniel's prophe¬ 
cy stated that 69 weeks of years, or 483 years, 
would stretch "from the going forth of the word to 
restore and to rebuild Jerusalem until Messiah the 
Leader"—a prophecy that was remarkably ful¬ 
filled at Jesus' anointing in 29 C.E., a date that 
may be harmonized with both secular and Biblical 
history/ (Dan. 9:24-27; Luke 3:1-3, 23) Indeed, 
the books of Nehemiah and Luke tie in remark¬ 
ably with Daniel's prophecy in showing Jehovah 
God to be the Author and Fulfiller of true prophe¬ 
cy! Nehemiah is truly a part of the inspired Scrip¬ 
tures. 


• Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2, pages 613-16. 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2, pages 899-901. 


4. How does the book of Nehemiah harmonize with the 
rest of the Scriptures? 

5. (a) Evidence from what sources pinpoints the acces¬ 
sion year of Artaxerxes as 475 B.C.E.? (b) What date 
marks his 20th year? (c) How do the books of Nehemiah 
and Luke tie in with the fulfillment of Daniel's prophecy 
about the Messiah? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 16 


NEHEMIAH 


CONTENTS OF NEHEMIAH 

e Nehemiah sent to Jerusalem (1:1—2:20), Ne¬ 
hemiah is greatly troubled by a report: from Hana- 
ni, who has returned to Shushan from Jerusalem 
bearing tidings of the severe plight of the Jews 
there and the broken-down state of the wall and 
gates. He fasts and prays to Jehovah as "the God of 
the heavens, the God great and fear-inspiring, 
keeping the covenant and loving-kindness toward 
those loving him and keeping his command¬ 
ments." (1:5) He confesses Israel's sins and pe¬ 
titions Jehovah to remember His people because 
of His name, even as He promised Moses. (Deut. 
30:1-10) When the king asks Nehemiah about 
the reason for his gloomy countenance, Nehemi- 
ah tells him of the condition of Jerusalem and 
requests permission to return and rebuild the city 
and its wall. His request is granted, and immedi¬ 
ately he journeys to Jerusalem. Following a night¬ 
time inspection of the city wall to acquaint himself 
with the job ahead, he reveals his plan to the 
Jews, emphasizing God's hand in the matter. At 
this they say: "Let us get up, and we must build/' 
(Neh, 2:18) When the neighboring Samaritans 
and others hear that the work has started, they 
begin to deride and mock, 

7 The wall rebuilt (3:1“6:19). Work on the wall 
begins on the third day of the fifth month, with 
the priests, the princes, and the people sharing 
together in the labor. The city gates and the walls 
between are rapidly repaired. Sanballat the Hor- 
onite taunts: "What are the feeble Jews doing? . . 
Will they finish up in a day?" To this, Tobiah the 
Ammonite adds his ridicule: "Even what they are 
building, if a fox went up against it, he would 
certainly break down their wall of stones." (4:2, 3) 
As the wall reaches half its height, the combined 
adversaries grow angry and conspire to come up 
and fight against Jerusalem. But Nehemiah ex¬ 
horts the Jews to keep in mind "Jehovah the great 
and the fear-inspiring One" and to fight for their 
families and their homes, (4:14) The work is reor¬ 
ganized to meet the tense situation; some stand 
guard with lances while others work with their 
swords on their hips. 

H However, there are also problems among the 
Jews themselves. Some of them are exacting usu¬ 
ry from their fellow worshipers of Jehovah, con¬ 
trary to his law, (Ex, 22:25) Nehemiah corrects 
the situation, counseling against materialism, and 

6. (a) What report causes Nehemiah to pray lo Jehovah, 
and what request does the king grant? (b) Bow do the 
Jews respond to Mehemiahs plan? 

7- How does the work proceed, and what situation calls 
for reorganization? 

8, How does Nehemiah handle problems among the 
Jews themselves? 


the people willingly comply. Nehemiah himself, 
during all his 12 years of governorship, from 
455 B.C.E. to 443 BX.E,, never demands the bread 
due the governor because of the heavy service 
upon the people. 

The enemies now try more subtle tactics to 
stop the building. They invite Nehemiah to come 
down for a conference, but he replies that he 
cannot take time off from the great work that he is 
doing. Sanballat now charges Nehemiah with re¬ 
bellion and planning to make himself king in Ju¬ 
dah, and he secretly hires a Jew to frighten 
Nehemiah into wrongfully hiding in the temple. 
Nehemiah refuses to be intimidated, and he calm- 
lY and obediently goes about his God-assigned 
task. The wall is completed "in fifty-two days," 
—Neh. 6:15. 

lt] Instructing the people (7:1-12:26). There 
are but few people and houses within the city, for 
most of the Israelites are living outside according 
to their tribal inheritances, God directs Nehemiah 
to assemble the nobles and all the people to get 
them enrolled genealogically. In doing this, he 
consults the record of those who returned from 
Babylon, An eight-day assembly is next called at 
the public square by the Water Gate, Ezra opens 
the program from a wooden podium. He blesses 
Jehovah and then reads from the book of the Law 
of Moses from daybreak until midday. He is ably 
assisted by other Levites, who explain the Law to 
the people and continue 'reading aloud from the 
book, from the Law of the true God, it being 
expounded, and there being a putting of meaning 
into it; and they continue giving understanding in 
the reading.' (8:8) Nehemiah urges the people to 
feast and rejoice and to appreciate the force of the 
words: "The joy of Jehovah is your stronghold." 
— 8 : 10 . 

11 On the second day of the assembly, the heads 
of the people have a special meeting with Ezra to 
gain insight into the Law. They learn of the Festi¬ 
val of Booths that should be celebrated this very 
seventh month, and they immediately arrange to 
build booths for this feast to Jehovah. There is 
"very great rejoicing" as they dwell in booths for 
the seven days, hearing day by day the reading of 
the Law. On the eighth day, they hold a solemn 
assembly, "according to the rule."—Neh. 8:17, 18; 
Lev, 23:33-36. 

9. (a) How does Nehemiah meet subtle tactics to stop 
the building? (b) In what time is the wall completed? 

10. (a) Where do the people live, and what enrollment 
is made? (b) What assembly is now called, and what is 
the first day's program? 

11. What special meeting is held on the second day, and 
how does the assembly proceed with rejoicing? 
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12 Or* the 24th day of the same month, the sons 
of Israel again assemble and proceed to separate 
themselves from all the foreigners. They listen to 
a special reading of the Law and then a heart- 
searching review of God's dealings with Israel, 
presented by a group of t he Levites. This takes as 
its theme; "Rise, bless Jehovah your God from 
time indefinite to time indefinite. And lev them 
bless your glorious name, which is exalted above 
all blessing and praise/ (Neb* 9:5) They proceed 
to confess the sins of their forefathers and humbly 
to petition Jehovah's blessing. This is in the form 
of a resolution that is attested to by the seal of the 
nation's representatives. The entire group agree to 
keep free from intermarriage with the peoples of 
the land, to observe the Sabbaths, and to provide 
for the temple service and workers, One person 
out of every ten is selected by Jot to dwell perma¬ 
nently in Jerusalem, inside the wall 

13 The wall dedicated (12:27-13:3). The dedi¬ 
cation of the newly built wall is a time of song and 
happiness. It is the occasion for another assembly. 
Nehemiah arranges for two large thanksgiving 
choirs and processions to walk upon the wall in 
opposite directions, finally joining in sacrifices at 
the house of Jehovah. Arrangements are made for 
material contributions to support the priests and 
the Levites at the temple. A further Bible reading 
reveals that Ammonites and Moabites should not 
ho permitted to come into the congregation, and 
hence they begin to separate all the mixed compa¬ 
ny from Israel, 

1 * Cl earl ng out unci eanne ss (13:4-31). A fter 
spending a period of time In Babylon, Nehemiah 
returns to Jerusalem and finds that new vices 
have crept in among the Jews. How quickly things 
have changed! The high priest Eliashib has even 
made a dining hall in the courtyard of the temple 
for the use of Tobiah, an Ammonite, one of the 
enemies of God. Nehemiah wastes no time. He 
throws out Tobiah's furniture and has all the din¬ 
ing halls cleansed. He finds, too, that the material 
contributions of the Levites have been discontin¬ 
ued, so they are going outside Jerusalem to make a 
living. Commercialism runs rampant in the city. 
The Sabbath is not observed. Nehemiah tells 
them; ''You are adding to the burning anger 
against Israel by profaning the sabbath." [13:18) 

12. (a) What assembly is held later in the same month, 
with what theme? (b) What resolution is adopted? 
(c) What arrangement Is made for populating Jerusa¬ 
lem? 

13. What assembly program marks the dedication of the 
wall, and what arrangements result? 

14. Describe the vices arising during Neherniahs ab¬ 
sence, and the steps he lakes to eliminate them. 


He shuts up the city gates on the Sabbath to keep 
out the traders, and he orders them away from the 
city wall. But there is an evil worse than this, 
something they had solemnly agreed not to do 
again. They have brought foreign, pagan wives 
into the city. Already the offspring of these unions 
no longer speak the Jewish language. Nehemiah 
reminds them that Solomon sinned because of 
foreign wives. On account of this sin, Nehemi- 
ah chases out the grandson of Eliashib the high 
priest/ Then he sets in order the priesthood and 
the work of the Levites, 

15 Nehemiah ends his book with the simple and 
humble request: "Do remember me, 0 my God, for 
good/—13:31, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

T6 Nehemiah's godly devotion should be an in¬ 
spiration to all lovers of right worship. He left a 
favored position to become a humble overseer 
among Jehovah's people. He even refused the ma¬ 
terial contribution that was Ills right, and he 
roundly condemned materialism as a snare. The 
zealous pursuit and upkeep of Jehovah's worship 
was what Nehemiah advocated for the entire na¬ 
tion. (5:14, 15; 13:10-13) Nehemiah was a splen¬ 
did example to us in being entirely unselfish and 
discreet, a man of action, fearless for righteous¬ 
ness in the face of danger, (4:14, 19, 20; 6:3, 15) 
He had the proper fear of God and was interested 
in building up his fellow servants in the faith. 
(13:14; 8:9) He vigorously applied the law of Je¬ 
hovah, especially as it related to true worship and 
the rejection of foreign influences, such as mar¬ 
riages with pagans.—13:8, 23-29. 

17 Throughout the book it is evident that Nehe¬ 
miah had a good knowledge of Jehovah's law, and 
he made good use of this. He invoked God's bless¬ 
ing because of Jehovah's promise at Deuteronomy 
30:1-4, having full faith that Jehovah would act 
loyally on his behalf, (Neh, 1:8, 9) He arranged 
numerous assemblies, principally to acquaint the 
Jews with the things written aforetime. In their 
reading of the Law, Nehemiah and Ezra were 

* Some Jewish historians claim that this grandson of 
Eliashib was named Manasseh and that, with his father- 
in-law, Sanballat, he built the temple on Mount Gerizim, 
which became the center of Samaritan worship and at 
which he officiated as priest during his lifetime, Gerizim 
is the mountain referred to by Jesus at John 4:21 — The 
Second Temple in Jerusalem, 1908, W. Shaw Caldecott, 
pages 252-5; see The Watchtower, July 15, i960, 
pages 425-6 

15. What humble request does Nehemiah make? 

16. In what ways is Nehemiah a splendid example for 
ail lovers of right worship? 

17 Hew is Nehemiah an example also in knowledge and 
in application of God's law? 
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diligent to make God's Word plain to the people 
and to follow through by applying it.—8:8, 13-16; 
13:1-3. 

1fi Nehemiah's complete reliance on Jehovah 
and his humble petitions should encourage us to 
develop a like attitude of prayerful dependence on 
God. Note how his prayers glorified God, showed 
recognition of the sins of his people, and peti¬ 
tioned that Jehovah's name be sanctified. (1:4-11; 
4:14; 6:14; 13:14. 29, 31) That this zealous over¬ 
seer was a power for strength among God s people 
was shown by the readiness with which they 
followed his wise direction and the joy that they 
found in doing God's will along with him. An 
inspiring example indeed! However, in the ab¬ 
sence of a wise overseer, how quickly materialism, 
corruption, and outright apostasy crept in! Surely 
this should impress on all overseers among God's 
people today the need to be alive, alert, zealous for 

18. What lessons should Nehemiah's prayerful leader¬ 
ship impress on all overseers? 


the interests of their Christian brothers, and un¬ 
derstanding and firm in leading them in the ways 
of true worship, 

19 Nehemiah showed strong reliance on God's 
Word, Not only was be a zealous teacher of the 
Scriptures but he also used them in establishing 
the genealogical inheritances and the service of 
the priests and Levites among God's restored peo¬ 
ple, (Neh. 1:8; 11:1-12:26; Josh. 14:1-21:45) 
This must have been of great encouragement to 
the Jewish remnant. It strengthened their confi¬ 
dence in the grand promises previously given con¬ 
cerning the Seed and the greater restoration to 
come under His Kingdom. It is hope in the King¬ 
dom restoration that stimulates God's servants to 
fight courageously for Kingdom interests and to 
be busy in building true worship throughout the 
earth. 


19. (a) How did Nehemiah use God's Word to strength¬ 
en confidence in the Kingdom promises? (b) How does 
Kingdom hope stimulate God s servants today? 


Bible i r7 
Book I / 

Number -I- # 

Esther 


Writer: Mordecai 
Places Written ; Shushan, Elam 
Writing Completed: c. 475 B.C.E. 
Time Covered: 493-c. 475 B.C.E. 


S IMPLY told, here is the story of Ahasuerus, 
king of Persia, thought by some to he Xer¬ 
xes I, whose disobedient wife Vashti is re¬ 
placed by the Jewess Esther, cousin of Mordecai, 
The Agagite Ha man plots the death of Mordecai 
and all the Jews, but he is bung on his own stake, 
while Mordecai is advanced to be prime minister 
and the Jews are delivered, 

2 Of course, there are those who want to say 
that the book of Esther is neither inspired nor 
beneficial but is simply a beautiful legend. They 
base their claim on the absence of God's name. 
While it is true that God is not directly mentioned, 
in the Hebrew text there appear to be four sepa¬ 
rate instances of an acrostic of the Tetragramma- 
ton, the initial letters of four successive words, 
spelling out YHWH (Hebrew, niT), or Jehovah. 
These initials are made especially prominent in at 
least three ancient Hebrew manuscripts and are 

1. What story unfolds in the book of Esther? 

2. (a) Why have some questioned the inspiration of the 
book ofEsiher? (b) In what form does God's name appear 
to he used in the book of Esther? 


also marked in the Masora by red letters. Also, at 
Esther 7:5 there is apparently an acrostic on the 
divine pronouncement "1 shall prove to be,"—See 
footnotes on Esther 1:20; 5:4, 13; 7:7, as well as 
7:5. 

3 Throughout the record it is strongly evident 
that Mordecai both accepted and obeyed the law 
of Jehovah, He refused to bow down to honor a 
man who probably was an Amalekite; God had 
marked the Amalekites for extermination. (Esther 
3:1, 5; Deuh 25:19; 1 Sam. 15:3) Mordecai's ex¬ 
pression at Esther 4:14 indicates that he expected 
deliverance from Jehovah and that he had faith in 
divine direction of the entire course of events, 
Esther's fasting, together with similar action by 
the other Jews, for three days before she went in 
to the king shows reliance on God (Esther 4:16) 
God's maneuvering of events is also suggested in 
Esther's finding favor in the eyes of Hegai, the 
guardian of the women, and in the king's sleep¬ 
lessness on the nig hi that he called for the official 

3. What events indicate faith in and prayer to God, and 
what events suggest God's maneuvering of matters? 
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records and found that Mordecai had not been 
honored for his past good deed. (Esther 2:8, 9; 6: 
1-3; compare Proverbs 21:1,) There is undoubted¬ 
ly a reference to prayer in the words, "the matters 
of the fasts and their cry for aid/'—Esther 9:31. 

4 Many facts establish the record as authentic 
and factual. It was accepted by the Jewish people, 
who called the book simply the Meghil-Jah mean¬ 
ing "roll; scroll/' It appears to have been included 
in the Hebrew canon by Ezra, who would certainly 
have rejected a fable. To this day, the Jews keep 
the feast of Purim, or Lots, in celebration of the 
great deliverance in Esther's time. The book pre¬ 
sents Persian manners and customs in a lifelike 
way and in harmony with the known facts of 
history and archaeological discoveries For exam¬ 
ple, the book of Esther accurately describes the 
way Persians honored a man. (6:8) Archaeological 
excavations have revealed that the descriptions of 
the king's palace as given in the book of Esther are 
exact to the smallest detail/ — 5:1, 2, 

5 This exactness is also to be noted in the ac¬ 
count itself, in its careful naming of court officials 
and. attendants, giving even the names of Haman h s 
ten sons. The lineage of Mordecai and Esther is 
traced back to Kish of the tribe of Benjamin, (2: 
5-7) References are made to the official records of 
the Persian government. (2:23; 6:1; 10:2) The 
language of the book is late Hebrew, with many 
Persian and Aramaic words and expressions add¬ 
ed, which style matches that of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, thus harmonizing completely with 
the period in which it was written, 

6 It is thought that the events of Esther are set 
in the days when the mighty Persian empire was 
at its peak and that they cover about 18 years of 
the reign of Ahasuerus (Xerxes I). The time peri¬ 
od, extending down to about 475 R.C.E., is indicat¬ 
ed by testimony from Greek, Persian, and Babylo¬ 
nian sources.* Mordecai, eyewitness and a major 
character in the account, was most likely the writ¬ 
er of the book; the intimate and detailed account 
shows that the writer must have lived through 
these events in Shushan the palace/ Though he Is 

* Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 1, page 764; Vol. 2, 
pages 327-31, 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2, pages 61 3-16. 

M r Clintock and Strong's Cyclopedia^ 1981 reprint. 

Vol. Ill, page 310. 


4. How is the book of Esther established as authentic 
and factual? 

5. What exactness gives the account of Esther a note of 
genuineness, and with what period dees the language 
harmonize? 

6. (a) What time period is indicated for the hook of 
Esther? (b) What does the evidence suggest as to the 
writer, as well as the place and the time of writing? 


not mentioned in any other Bible book, there is no 
question that Mordecai was an actual individual of 
history Interestingly, an undated cuneiform text 
has been found that is described by A, Ungnad of 
Germany as referring to MardukA (Mordecai?) as 
a high official at the court of Susa (Shushan) dur¬ 
ing the reign of XeTxes I." It was there at Shushan 
that Mordecai no doubt completed the record of 
the events of Esther immediately after they took 
place, that is, about 475 B.C.E. 

CONTENTS OF ESTHER 

7 Queen Vashti deposed (1:1-22). It is the third 
year of the reign of Ahasuerus, He holds a mighty 
banquet for the officials of his empire, showing 
them the riches and glory of his kingdom for 180 
days. Next, there is a grand seven-day feast for all 
the people in Shushan, At the same time, Vashti 
the queen holds a banquet for the women. The 
king boasts of his riches and glory and, merry 
with wine, calls on Vashti to come and show her 
loveliness to the people and the princes. Queen 
Vashti keeps refusing. On the advice of court of¬ 
ficials, who point out that this bad example can 
cause the king to lose face throughout the empire, 
Ahasuerus removes Vashti as queen and publishes 
documents calling on all wives to "give honor to 
their owners" and every husband to "be continual¬ 
ly acting as prince in his own house."—1:20, 22. 

a Esther becomes queen (2:1-23) Later on, the 
king appoints commissioners to seek out the most 
beautiful virgins in all the 127 provinces of the 
empire and to bring them to Shushan, whore they 
are to be prepared by beauty treatment for pre¬ 
sentation to the king. Among the young women 
selected is Esther. Esther is a Jewish orphan, 
"pretty In form and beautiful in appearance," who 
has been reared by her cousin Mordecai, an of¬ 
ficial in Shushan, (2:7) Esthers Jewish name, Ha- 
dassah, means "Myrtle." Hegai, the guardian of 
the women, is pleased with Esther and gives her 
special treatment. No one knows that she is a 
Jewess, for Mordecai has instructed her to keep 
this a secret. The young women are brought in to 
the king in turn. He selects Esther as his new 
queen, and a banquet is held to celebrate her 
coronation. Shortly afterward, Mordecai hears of a 
conspiracy to assassinate the king, and he has 
Esther make it known to him "in Mordecai's 

A. Unynad, "Keiilnschrifthche Bekrdge zum Buck Esra 
und Ester, ,J Zeitschrift f&r die ailtestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, LVrrr (1940-41), pages 240-4. 


7 What crisis develops at Ahasuerus' banquet, and 
what action does the king take as a result? 

8. (a) What events lead up to Esther's becoming queen? 
(b) WhaL plot does Mordecai uncover, and what record is 
made thereof? 
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name." (2:22) The plot Is uncovered, the conspira¬ 
tors are hanged, and a record is made in the royal 
an nals. 

“ Hainan's conspiracy (3:1-5:14). About four 
years pass by. Hainan, apparently a descendant of 
the Amalekite king Agag whom Samuel slew, be¬ 
comes prime minister. (1 Sain, 15:33) The king 
exalts him and orders all his servants in the king's 
gate to how before Hainan, These include Morde- 
cah However, Mordecai refuses to do so, making it 
known to the king's servants that he is a Jew, 
(Compare Exodus 17:14, 16.) Hainan is filled with 
rage and, finding out that Mordecai is a Jew, sees 
in this the grand opportunity to get rid of Morde¬ 
cai and all the Jews once and for all. The lot (pur) 
is cast to determine a good day for annihilating 
Tiie Jews. Using his favor with the king, Hainan 
charges lawlessness against the Jews and asks 
that their destruction he ordered in writing Ha- 
man offers a contribution of 10,000 silver talents 
(equivalent to about $66,060,000) toward financ¬ 
ing the slaughter. The king consents, and writ¬ 
ten orders, sealed with the king's ring, are sent 
throughout the empire, setting Adar the 13th as 
the day for the genocide of the Jews. 

10 On hearing the law, Mordecai and all the 
Jews go to mourning in sackcloth and ashes. 
There is "fasting and weeping and wailing." (Es¬ 
ther 4:3) On being informed by Mordecai of the 
Jews' plight, Esther at first hesitates to intercede. 
Death is the penalty for appearing uninvited be¬ 
fore the king. However, Mordecai shows his faith 
in Jehovah's power by declaring that if Esther 
fails them, she will die anyway and deliverance 
will "stand up for the Jews from another place," 
Moreover, may it not be that Esther has become 
queen "for a time like this"? (4:14) Seeing the 
issue, she agrees to take her life in her hands, and 
all the Jews in Shushan fast with her for three 
days. 

11 Then, dressed in her royal best, Esther ap¬ 
pears before the king, She gains favor in his eyes, 
and he holds out to her his golden scepter, sparing 
her life. She now invites the king and Haman to a 
banquet. During the feast, the king urges her to 
make known her petition, assuring that it will be 
granted, "to the half of the kingship," whereupon 
she invites the two to a Further banquet the fol¬ 
lowing day, (5:6) Haman goes out joyful. But there 
in the king's gate is Mordecai? Again he refuses to 
do Haman honor or quake before him Hainan's 

9, How does Mordecai anger Haman, and what royal 
decree does the latter obtain against the Jews? 

10, How do Mordecai and Esther proceed with faith in 
Jehovah's power? 

11, How does Esther use her favor with, the king, but 
what does Haman plot against Mordecai? 


joy turns to anger His wife and friends suggest he 
build a stake 50 cubits (73 ft) high and get an 
order from the king to hang Mordecai on it, Ha¬ 
man has the stake built immediately, 

t2 The tables are turned (6:1-7:10). That night 
the king cannot sleep. He has the book of the 
records brought and read to him, and he discovers 
that he has not rewarded Mordecai for saving his 
life. Later, the king asks who is in the courtyard. 
It is Haman, who has come to ask the king's 
warrant for Mordecai's death. The king asks Ha¬ 
inan how one who pleases the king should be 
honored. Thinking that the king has him in mind, 
Haman outlines a lavish program of honor. But the 
king commands him: "Do that way to Mordecai 
the Jew"! (6:10) Haman has no alternative but to 
clothe Mordecai in regal splendor, seat him on the 
king's horse, and lead him round the public square 
of the city, calling out ahead of him. Humiliated, 
Haman hurries home mourning. His wife and 
friends have no comfort to offer. Hainan is 
doomed! 

13 It is now time for Haman to attend the ban¬ 
quet with the king and Esther. The queen declares 
that she and her people have been sold, to be 
destroyed. Who has dared to perpetrate this wick¬ 
edness? Says Esther: "The man, the adversary and 
enemy, is this bad Haman." (7:6) The king rises up 
in a rage and walks out into the garden. Alone 
with the queen, Haman pleads for his life, and the 
king, returning, is further infuriated at seeing 
Haman on the queen's couch. Forthwith he orders 
that Haman be hung on the very stake Haman had 
prepared for Mordecai!—Ps. 7:16. 

1il Mordecai promoted, the Jews delivered 
(8:1-10:3). The king gives Esther all of Ha man's 
possessions. Esther makes known to Ahasuerus 
her relationship to Mordecai, whom the king pro¬ 
motes to Haman's previous position, giving him 
the royal signet ring. Again, Esther risks her life 
in going in before the king to request the undoing 
of the written decree to destroy the Jews, How¬ 
ever, "the laws of Persia and Media ' cannot be 
annulled? (1:19) The king therefore gives Esther 
and Mordecai authority to write a new law and 
seal it with the king's ring. This written order, 
sent throughout the empire in the same way as 
the previous one, grants the Jews the right 'to 
congregate themselves and stand for their souls, 
to annihilate and kill and destroy all the force 
of the people and jurisdictional district that are 

12, Whet turn in events results in Ahasuerus 1 honoring 
Mordecai, to Hannan's humiliation? 

13, What does Esther reveal at the banquet, leading to 
what doom for Ha man? 

14, How does the king reward Esther and Mordecai. and 
with what written decree does he favor the Jews? 
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showing hostility to them, little ones and women, 
and to plunder their spoil/ on the same day that 
Hainan's law goes into effect.—8; 11 * 

15 When the appointed day, the 13th of Adar, 
comes, not a man can stand before the Jews, On 
Esther's petitioning the king, the lighting is con¬ 
tinued on the 14th day In Shushan. All together, 
75,000 of the Jews' enemies are killed throughout 
the empire. An additional 810 are killed in Shu- 
shan the castle. Among these are Hainan's ten 
sons, who are killed the first day and hanged on 
stakes the second day. No plunder is taken. On the 
15th of Adar, there is rest, and the Jews give way 
to banqueting and rejoicing. Mordecai now gives 
written instructions for the Jews to observe this 
feast of "Fur, that is, the Lot/' every year on the 
14th and 15th of Adar, and this they do to the 
present day. {9; 24) Mordecai is magnified in the 
kingdom and. uses his position as second to King 
Ahasuerus "for the good of his people and speak¬ 
ing peace to all their offspring."—10:3, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

,s While no other Bible writer makes any direct 
quotation from Esther, the book is completely in 
harmony with the rest of the inspired Scriptures, 
In fact, it provides some splendid illustrations of 
Bible principles that are stated later in the Chris¬ 
tian Greek Scriptures and that apply to Jehovah's 
worshipers in all ages. A study of the following 
passages will not only show this to be so but will 
be upbuilding to Christian faith: Esther 4:5—Phi- 
lippians 2:4; Esther 9:22—Galatians 2:10, The 
charge made against the Jews, that they did not 
obey the king's laws, is similar to the charge 
raised against the early Christians, (Esther 3:8, 9; 
Acts 16:21; 25:7) True servants of Jehovah meet 

15. (a) What is the outcome of the fighting; and what 
feast does Mordecai institute? (b) To what position is 
Mordecai exalted, and to what end does he use this 
authority? 

16, What divine principles and worthy pattern do Chris¬ 
tians find in the book of Esther? 


such charges fearlessly and with prayerful reli¬ 
ance on divine power to deliver, after the splen¬ 
did pattern of Mordecai, Esther, and their fellow 
Jews,—Esther 4:16; 5:1,2; 7:3-6; 8:3-6; 9:1, 2, 

]7 As Christians, we should not think that our 
situation is different from that of Mordecai and 
Esther, We too live under "the superior authori¬ 
ties" in an alien world. It is our desire to be 
law-abiding citizens in whatever country we re¬ 
side, but at the same time, we want to draw 
the line correctly between 'paying back Caesar's 
things to Caesar and God's things to God/ (Rom, 
13:1; Luke 20:25) Prime Minister Mordecai and 
Queen Esther set good examples of devotion and 
obedience in their secular duties. (Esther 2:21-23; 
6:2, 3, 10; 8:1, 2; 10:2) However, Mordecai fear¬ 
lessly drew the line at obeying the royal command 
to bow low before the despicable Agagite, Hainan 
Moreover, he saw to it that, appeal was made to 
seek legal redress when Hainan conspired to de¬ 
stroy the Jews—3:1-4; 5:9; 4:6-8. 

All the evidence points to the book of Esther 
as being pan of the Holy Bible, "inspired of God 
and beneficial." Even without directly mentioning 
God or his name, it provides us sterling examples 
of faith, Mordecai and Esther were no mere fig¬ 
ments of some storyteller's imagination, but they 
were real servants of Jehovah God, persons who 
placed implicit confidence in Jehovah's power to 
save. Though they lived under "superior author¬ 
ities" in a foreign land, they used every legal 
means to defend the interests of God's people and 
their worship. We today can follow their examples 
in "the defending and legally establishing of the 
good news" of God's Kingdom of deliverance. 
—Phil. 1:7, 


17. How did Mordecai and Esther exemplify the proper 
course in subjecting themselves to God and ' the superior 
authorities"? 

18. (a) What proves the book of Esther to be "inspired 
of God and beneficial 1 '? (b) i-low does it encourage the 
defense of God's Kingdom interests? 



Bible 

Book 

Number 



Writer: Moses 

Place Written; Wilderness 

Writing Completed; e. 1473 B.C.E. 

Time Covered: Over 140 years 
between 1657 and 1473 B.C.E* 


O NE of the oldest hooks of the inspired Scrip¬ 
tures! A book that is held in the highest 
esteem and that is often quoted, yet one 
that is little understood by mankind. Why was this 
book written, and what value does it have for ns 
today? The answer is indicated in the meaning of 
Job's name: "Object of Hostility." Yes. this book 
takes up two important questions: Why do the 
innocent suffer? Why does God permit wickedness 
in the earth? We have the record of Job's suffering 
and his great endurance for our consideration in 
answering these questions. It has all been written 
down, just as Job requested.—Job 19:23, 24. 

2 Job has become synonymous with patience 
and endurance. But was there such a person as 
Job? In spite of all the efforts of the Devil to 
remove this sterling example of Integrity from the 
pages of history, the answer is clear. Job was an 
actual person! Jehovah names him along with His 
witnesses Noah and Daniel, whose existence was 
accepted by Jesus Christ. (Ezek. 14:14, 20: com¬ 
pare Matthew 24:15, 37.) The ancient Hebrew 
nation regarded Job as a real person. The Chris¬ 
tian writer James points to Job's example of en¬ 
durance. (Jas. 5:11) Only a true-life example, not 
a fictitious one, would carry weight, convincing 
worshipers of God that integrity can be main¬ 
tained under all circumstances. Moreover, the in¬ 
tensity and Feeling of the speeches recorded in Job 
testify to the reality of the situation. 

3 That the book of Job is authentic and inspired 
is also proved in that the ancient Hebrews always 
included it in their Bible canon, a fact remarkable 
in that Job himself was not an Israelite. In addi¬ 
tion to the references by Ezekiel and James, the 
book is quoted by the apostle Paul. (Job 5:13; 
1 Cor. 3:19) Powerful proof of the book's inspira¬ 
tion is given in its amazing harmony with the 
proved facts of the sciences. How could it be 
known that Jehovah is "hanging the earth upon 

1. What does Jobs name mean, and what questions does 
the book of Job answer? 

2, What proves that Job was a real person? 

3. What evidence testifies to the inspiration of the hook 
of Job? 


nothing," when the ancients had the most fantas¬ 
tic notions as to how the earth was supported? 
(Joh 26:7) One view held in ancient times was that 
the earth was supported by elephants standing on 
a large sea turtle. Why does the book of Job not 
reflect such nonsense? Obviously because Jehovah 
the Creator supplied the truth by inspiration. The 
many other descriptions of the earth and its won¬ 
ders and of the wild animals and birds in their 
natural habitats are so accurate that only Jehovah 
God could be the Author and In sparer of the book 
of Job.* 

* Job lived in Uz, located, according to some 
geographers, in northern Arabia near the land 
occupied by the Edomites and east of the land 
promised to Abraham's offspring. The Sabeans 
were on the south, the Chaldeans on the east. (1:1, 

3, 15, 17) The time of Job's trial was long after 
Abraham's day. It was at a time when there was 
JJ no one like [Job] in the earth, a man blameless 
and upright." (1:8) This appears to be the period 
between the death of Joseph (1657 B.C.E.), a man 
of outstanding faith; and the time that Moses 
entered upon his course of integrity Job excelled 
in pure worship at this period of Israel's contami¬ 
nation by the demon worship of Egypt, Further¬ 
more, the practices mentioned in the first chapter 
of Job, and God's acceptance of Job as a true 
worshiper, point to patriarchal times rather than 
to the later period from 1513 B.C.E. on, when 
God dealt exclusively with Israel under the Law. 
(Amos 3:2; Eph. 2:12) Thus, allowing for Job's 
long life, it appears that the book covers a period 
between 1657 B.C.E. and 1473 B.C.E., the year of 
Moses' death; the book was completed by Moses 
sometime after Job's death and while the Israel¬ 
ites were in the wilderness.—Job 1:8; 42:16, 17. 

5 Why do we say Moses was the writer? This is 
according to the oldest tradition, among both Jew¬ 
ish and early Christian scholars. The vigorous 

■ Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 1, pages £80-1, 663, 668, 
11 66; Vol. 2, pages 562-3. 

4, Where and when was the drama enacted, and by 
when was the writing of the bonk of Joh completed? 

5, What indicates Moses' writership of Job? 
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authentic style of Hebrew poetry used in the book 
of Job makes it evident that it was an original 
composition in Hebrew, the language of Moses. It 
could not have been a translation from another 
language such as Arabic. Also, the portions in 
prose bear stronger resemblance to the Penta¬ 
teuch than to any other writings in the Bible. The 
writer must have been an Israelite, as Moses was, 
because the Jews "were entrusted with the sacred 
pronouncements of God/' (Rom. 3:1, 2) After he 
had reached maturity, Moses spent 40 years in 
Midian, not far from Uz, where he could obtain 
the detailed information recorded in Job. Later, 
when he passed near Job's homeland during Isra¬ 
el's 40-year wilderness journey, Moses could learn 
of and record the concluding details in the book. 

6 According to The New Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca , the book of Job often is "counted among the 
masterpieces of world literature."* However, the 
book is much more than a literary masterpiece. 
Job is outstanding among the books of the Bible in 
exalting Jehovah's power, justice, wisdom, and 
love. It reveals most clearly the primary issue 
before the universe. It illuminates much that is 
said in other books of the Bible, especially Genesis, 
Exodus, Ecclesiastes, Luke, Romans, and Revela¬ 
tion. (Compare Job 1:6-12; 2:1-7 with Genesis 
3:15; Exodus 9:16; Luke 22:31, 32; Romans 9: 
16-19 and Revelation 12:9; also Job 1:21; 24:15; 
21:23-26; 28:28 respectively with Ecclesiastes 
5:15; 8:11; 9:2, 3; 12:13.) It provides the answers 
to many of life's questions. It is certainly an inte¬ 
gral part of the inspired Word of God, to which it 
contributes much in the way of beneficial under¬ 
standing. 

CONTENTS OF JOB 

7 Prologue to the book of Job (1:1-5). This in¬ 
troduces us to Job, a man "blameless and upright, 
and fearing God and turning aside from bad." Job 
is happy, having seven sons and three daughters. 
He is a materially rich landholder with numerous 
flocks and herds. He has many servants and is "the 
greatest of all the Orientals." (1:1, 3) However, he 
is not materialistic, for he does not put his trust in 
his material possessions. He is also rich spiritually, 
rich in good works, willing at all times to help 
someone afflicted or in distress, or to give a gar¬ 
ment to anyone needing it. (29:12-16; 31:19, 20) 
All respect him. Job worships the true God, Jeho¬ 
vah. He refuses to bow down to the sun, moon, 
and stars as did the pagan nations, but he is 

* 1987, Vol. 6, page 562. 

6. In what respects is the book of Job much more than a 
literary masterpiece? 

7. In what situation do we find Job as the book opens? 


faithful to Jehovah, keeping integrity to his God 
and enjoying a close relationship with Him. (29:7, 
21-25; 31:26, 27; 29:4) Job serves as priest for his 
family, offering up burnt sacrifices regularly, in 
case they have sinned. 

8 Satan challenges God (1:6-2:13). Marvelous¬ 
ly the curtain of invisibility is drawn back so that 
we can get a view of heavenly things. Jehovah is 
seen presiding over an assembly of the sons of 
God. Satan also appears among them. Jehovah 
calls attention to his faithful servant Job, but 
Satan challenges Job's integrity, charging that Job 
serves God because of material benefits received. 
If God will allow Satan to take these away. Job 
will turn away from his integrity. Jehovah accepts 
the challenge, with the restriction that Satan must 
not touch Job himself. 

9 Many calamities start to befall the unsuspect¬ 
ing Job. Raids by Sabeans and Chaldeans remove 
his great riches. A storm kills his sons and daugh¬ 
ters. This severe test fails to make Job curse God 
or turn away from him. Rather, he says, "Let the 
name of Jehovah continue to be blessed." (1:21) 
Satan, defeated and proved a liar on this count, 
appears again before Jehovah and charges: "Skin 
in behalf of skin, and everything that a man has 
he will give in behalf of his soul." (2:4) Satan 
claims that if he was permitted to touch Job's 
body, he could make Job curse God to his face. 
With permission to do everything short of taking 
Job's life, Satan strikes Job with a dreadful dis¬ 
ease. His flesh becomes "clothed with maggots and 
lumps of dust," and his body and breath become 
foul-smelling to his wife and relatives. (7:5; 19: 
13-20) Indicating that Job has not broken his 
integrity, his wife urges him: "Are you yet holding 
fast your integrity? Curse God and die!" Job re¬ 
bukes her and does not "sin with his lips."—2: 
9, 10. 

10 Satan now raises up three companions, who 
come to "comfort" Job. They are Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar. At a distance they do not recognize 
Job, but then they proceed to raise their voices 
and weep and toss dust on their heads. Next, they 
sit before him on the earth without speaking a 
word. After seven days and nights of this silent 
"comfort," Job finally breaks silence in opening a 
lengthy debate with his would-be sympathizers. 
— 2 : 11 . 

11 The debate: round one (3:1-14.22). From 

8. (a) How does Satan come to challenge Job's integri¬ 
ty? (b) How does Jehovah accept the challenge? 

9. (a) What severe tests befall Job? (b) What proves 
that he keeps integrity? 

10. What silent "comfort" does Satan provide? 

11-13. How does Job open the debate, what accusation 
does Eliphaz make, and what is Job's spirited reply? 
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JOB 


this point on, the drama unfolds in sublime He¬ 
brew poetry. Job calls down evil on the day of his 
birth and wonders why God has permitted him to 
go on living. 

,,z In response, Eliphaz accuses Job of lacking 
integrity. The upright have never perished, he 
declares. He recalls a night vision in which a voice 
told him that God has no faith in his servants, 
especially those of mere clay, the dust of the earth. 
He indicates that Job's suffering is a discipline 
from Almighty God, 

■ Job spiritedly replies to Eliphaz, He cries out 
as any creature would who was undergoing perse¬ 
cution and distress. Death would be a relief. He 
upbraids his companions for scheming against 
him and protests: "Instruct me, and 1, for my part, 
shall be silent; and what mistake 1 have commit¬ 
ted make me understand." (6:24) Job contends for 
his own righteousness before God, "the Observer 
of mankind."—7:20. 

14 Bildad now voices his argument, implying 
that Job's sons have sinned and that Job himself is 
not upright, otherwise he would be heard by God, 
He instructs Job to look to the former generations 
and to the Things searched out by their forefathers 
as a guide, 

15 Job replies, maintaining God is not unjust. 
Neither does God have to account to man, for He is 
"doing great things unsearchable, and wonderful 
things without number," (9; 10) Job cannot win 
against Jehovah as his opponent-at-law. He can 
only implore God's favor. And yet, is there any 
benefit in seeking to do what is right? "One blame¬ 
less, also a wicked one, he is bringing to their 
end." (9:22) There is no righteous judgment in the 
earth. Job fears he will lose his case even with 
God. He needs a mediator. He asks why he is being 
tried and implores God to remember that be is 
made "out of clay." (10:9) He appreciates God's 
past kindnesses, but he says God will only be more 
greatly vexed if he argues, even though he is in 
the right. Gould he but expire! 

k6 Zophar now enters the debate. He says, in 
effect: Are we children, to listen to empty talk? 
You say you are really clean, but if only God would 
Speak, he would reveal your guilt. He asks Job: 
"Can you find out the deep things of God?" (11:7) 
He advises Job to put away hurtful practices, for 
blessings will come to those who do this, whereas 
"the very eyes of the wicked will fail."—11:20. 

] 7 Job cries out with strong sarcasm: "For a fact 

14, 15, What is Bildad's argument, and why does Job 
Fear he will lose his case with God? 

16, 17. (a) What smug advice does Zophar give? 
(b) How does Job evaluate his rJ cornfoners," and what 
strong confidence does he express? 


you men are the people, and with you wisdom will 
die out!" (12:2) He may be a laughingstock, but he 
is not inferior. If his companions would look to the 
creations of God, even these would teach them 
something. Strength and practical wisdom belong 
to God, who controls all things, even to "making 
the nations grow great, that he may destroy 
them.” (12:23) Job finds delight in arguing his 
case with God. but as for his three "comforters" 
—'you men are smearers of falsehood; all of you 
are physicians of no value." (13:4) It would be 
wisdom on their part to keep silent! He expresses 
confidence in the justness of his case and calls on 
God to hear him. He turns to the thought that 
"man, born of woman, is short-lived and glutted 
with agitation.'' (14:1) Man soon passes, as a blos¬ 
som or a shadow. You cannot produce someone 
dean out of someone unclean. In praying that God 
would keep him secret in Sheol until His anger 
turns back. Job asks: "If an able-bodied man dies 
can he live again?" In answer he expresses strong 
hope: "I shall wait, until my relief comes."—44: 
13, 14, 

1S The debate: round two (15:1-21:34). In 

opening the second debate, Eliphaz ridicules Job's 

knowledge, saying he has 'filled his belly with the 

east wind.' (15:2) Again he disparages Job's claim 

of integrity, holding that neither mortal man nor 

the holy ones in the heavens can hold faith in 

Jehovah's eyes. He indirectly accuses Job of trying 

to show himself superior to God and of practicing 

apostasy, bribery, and deceit, 

+ 

59 Job retorts that his companions are 'trouble¬ 
some comforters with windy words/ (16:2, 3) If 
they were in his place, he would not revile them. 
He greatly desires to be justified, and he looks to 
Jehovah, who has his record and who will decide 
his case. Job finds no wisdom in his companions. 
They take away all hope. Their "comfort" is like 
saying night is day. The only hope is to 'go down 
to Sheol/—17:15, 16. 

20 The argument is becoming heated. Bildad 
now is bitter, for he feels Job has compared his 
friends to beasts with no understanding. He asks 
Job, 'Will the earth be abandoned for your sake?' 
(18:4) He warns that Job will fall into a terrible 
snare, as an example to others. Job will have no 
progeny to live after him. 

- 1 Job answers: "How long will you men keep 
irritating my soul and keep crushing me with 
words?" (19:2) He has lost family and friends, his 

18, 19. (a) With what ridicule does Eliphaz open the 
second round of debate? (b) How does Job regard his 
companions' ''comfort," and for what does he look to 
Jehovah? 

20, 21. What bitterness does Bildad express, what does 
Job protest, and where does Job show his trust to be? 
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wife and household have turned away from him, 
and he himself has only escaped "with the skin of 
his teeth/ (19:20) He trusts in the appearance of a 
redeemer to settle the issue in his behalf, so that 
he will at last "behold God/— 19:25, 26, 

22 Zophar, like Bildad, feels hurt at having to 
listen to Job's "insulting exhortation." (20:3) He 
repeats that Job's sins have caught up with him. 
The wicked always receive punishment from God, 
and they have no rest, says Zophar, even while 
enjoying prosperity, 

23 Job replies with a withering argument: If 
God always punishes the wicked thus, why is it 
that the wicked keep living, grow old, become 
superior in wealth? They spend their days in good 
times. How often does disaster come upon them? 
He shows that rich and poor die alike. In fact, a 
wicked man often dies "carefree and at ease/' 
while a righteous man may die "with a bitter 
soul/'—21:23, 25. 

24 The debate: round three (22:1-25:6). Eli- 
phaz returns savagely to the attack, ridiculing 
Job's claim of blamelessness before the Almighty. 
He brings lying slander against Job, claiming that 
he is bad, has exploited the poor, has hold back 
bread from the hungry, and has mistreated wid¬ 
ows and Fatherless boys, Eliphaz says that Job's 
private life is not as pure as he claims and that this 
explains Job's bad condition. Rut "if you return to 
the Almighty/' intones Eliphaz, "he will hear you. ' 
—22:23, 27. 

25 Job in reply refutes Eliphaz" outrageous 
charge, saying that he desires a hearing before 
God, wbo is aware of his righteous course. There 
are those who oppress the fat herless, the widow, 
and the poor and who commit murder, theft, and 
adultery* They may seem to prosper for a while, 
but they will get their reward. They will be 
brought to nothing. 'So really now, who will make 
me out a liar?" Job challenges.—24:25. 

2Ei Hi Id ad makes a brief retort to this, pressing 
his argument that no man can be clean before 
God. Zophar fails to take part in this third round. 
He has nothing to say. 

Z7 Job's concluding argument (26:1-31:40). In 
a final dissertation. Job completely silences his 
companions. (32:12, 15, 16) With great sarcasm 
he says: "0 how much help you have been to one 
without power! , . . How much you have advised 

22, 23. (a) Why does Zophar feel hurt, and what does 
he say about Job's alleged sins? (b) With what withering 
argument does Job reply? 

24, 2 5. (a) What lying slander does Eliphaz self- 
hghteously bring against Job? (b) What refutation and 
challenge does Job make Ln answer? 

26, What more do Bildad and Zophar have to say? 

27, How does Job now extol the Almighty's greatness? 


one that is without wisdom!" (26:2, 3) Nothing, 
however, not even Sheol, can cover up anything 
from God's sight. Job describes God's wisdom in 
outer space, the earth, the clouds, the sea, and the 
wind—all of which man has observed. These are 
but the fringes of the Almighty's ways. They are 
hardly a whisper of the Almighty's greatness. 

IS Convinced of bis innocence, he declares: "Un¬ 
til 1 expire I shall not take away my integrity from 
myselfi" (27:5) No, Job has not done anything to 
deserve what has befallen him. Contrary to their 
charges, God will reward integrity by seeing that 
the things stored up by the wicked in their pros¬ 
perity will be inherited by the righteous, 

29 Man knows where the treasures of earth (sil¬ 
ver, gold, copper) come from, "but wisdom itself 
—from where does it come?" (28:20) He has 
sought for it among the living: he has looked into 
the sea; it cannot be bought with gold or silver. 
God is the one who understands wisdom. He sees 
to the ends of the earth and the heavens, appor¬ 
tions out the wind and the waters, and controls 
the rain and the storm clouds. Job concludes: 
"Look! The fear of Jehovah—that is wisdom, and 
to turn away from bad is understanding."—28:28. 

30 The afflicted Job next presents the history of 
his life. He desires to be restored to his former 
intimate status with God, when he was respected 
even by the leaders of the town. He was a rescuer 
of the afflicted and eyes to the blind ones. His 
counsel was good, and people waited upon his 
words. But now, instead of having an honorable 
standing, he is laughed at even by those younger 
in days, whose fathers were not even fit to be with 
the dogs of his flock. They spit on him and oppose 
him. Now, in his greatest affliction, they give him 
no rest, 

3] Job describes himself as a dedicated man and 
asks to be judged by Jehovah. "He will weigh me 
in accurate scales and God will get to know my 
integrity," (31:6) Job defends his past actions. He 
has not been an adulterer, nor a schemer against 
others. He has not neglected to help the needy. He 
has not trusted in material wealth, even though 
he was rich. He has not worshiped the sun, moon, 
and stars, for "that too would he an error for 
attention by the justices, for I should have de¬ 
nied the true God above." (31:28) Job invites his 
opponent-at-law to file charges against the true 
record of his life. 


28. What forthright statement does Job make on integ¬ 
rity? 

29. How does Job describe wisdom? 

30. What restoration does Job desire, but what is his 
present status? 

31. In whose judgment does Job express confidence, 
and what does he say as to the true record of his life? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 18 


JOB 


3Z Elihu speaks (32:1-37:24). Meanwhile, Eli- 
hu, a descendant of Buz, a son of Nahor, and hence 
a distant relative of Abraham, has been listening 
to the debate. He has waited because of feeling 
that those of greater age should have greater 
knowledge. It is not age, however, but God's spirit 
that gives understanding. Elihu's anger blazes at 
Job's "declaring his own soul righteous rather 
than God," but it gets even hotter at Job's three 
companions for their deplorable lack of wisdom in 
pronouncing God wicked. Elihu has "become full 
of words," and God's spirit compels him to give 
vent to these but without partiality or 'bestowing 
titles on earthling man.'—Job 32:2, 3, 18-22; Gen. 
22 : 20 , 21 . 

33 Elihu speaks in sincerity, acknowledging that 
God is his Creator. He points out that Job has been 
more concerned with his own vindication than 
with God's. It was not necessary for God to answer 
all of Job's words, as if He had to justify His 
actions, and yet Job had contended against God. 
However, as Job's soul draws close to death, God 
favors him with a messenger, saying: "Let him off 
from going down into the pit! 1 have found a 
ransom! Let his flesh become fresher than in 
youth; let him return to the days of his youthful 
vigor." (Job 33:24. 25) The righteous will be re¬ 
stored! 

34 Elihu calls on the wise ones to listen. He 
reproves Job for saying there is no profit in being 
an integrity-keeper: "Far be it from the true God 
to act wickedly, and the Almighty to act unjustly! 
For according to the way earthling man acts he 
will reward him." (34:10, 11) He can remove the 
breath of life, and all flesh will expire. God judges 
without partiality. Job has been putting his own 
righteousness too much to the fore. He has been 
rash, not deliberately so, but "without knowl¬ 
edge"; and God has been long-suffering with him. 
(34:35) More needs to be said for God’s vindica¬ 
tion. God will not take his eyes away from the 
righteous, but he will reprove them. "He will not 
preserve anyone wicked alive, but the judgment of 
the afflicted ones he will give." (36:6) Since God is 
the supreme Instructor, Job should magnify His 
activity. 

35 In the awe-inspiring atmosphere of a gather¬ 
ing storm, Elihu speaks of the great things done 

32. (a) Who now speaks? (b) Why does Elihu's anger 
blaze against Job and his companions, and what compels 
him to speak? 

33. Wherein has Job erred, yet what tavor will God 
show him? 

34. (a) What further reproofs does Elihu give? (b) In¬ 
stead of magnifying his own righteousness, what should 
Job do? 

35. (a) To what should Job give attention? (b) To whom 
will Jehovah show favor? 


by God and of His control of natural forces. To Job 
he says: "Stand still and show yourself attentive to 
the wonderful works of God." (37:14) Consider the 
golden splendor and fear-inspiring dignity of God, 
far beyond human finding out. "He is exalted in 
power, and justice and abundance of righteous¬ 
ness he will not belittle." Yes, Jehovah will regard 
those who fear him, not those "wise in their own 
heart."—37:23, 24. 

36 Jehovah answers Job (38:1-42:6). Job had 
asked God to speak to him. Now Jehovah majesti¬ 
cally answers out of the windstorm. He sets before 
Job a series of questions that are in themselves an 
object lesson in man's littleness and God's great¬ 
ness. "Where did you happen to be when I founded 
the earth? . . . Who laid its cornerstone, when the 
morning stars joyfully cried out together, and all 
the sons of God began shouting in applause?" (38: 
4. 6, 7) That was long before Job's time! One after 
another, questions are raised that Job cannot an¬ 
swer, as Jehovah points to earth's sea, its garment 
of cloud, the dawn, the gates of death, and light 
and darkness. "Have you come to know because at 
that time you were being born, and because in 
number your days are many?" (38:21) And what 
about the storehouses of snow and of hail, the 
storm and the rain and the dewdrops. the ice and 
the hoarfrost, the mighty heavenly constellations, 
the lightnings and cloud layers, and the beasts 
and the birds? 

37 Job humbly admits: "Look! I have become of 
little account. What shall I reply to you? My hand 
I have put over my mouth " (40:4) Jehovah com¬ 
mands Job to face the issue. He poses a further 
series of challenging questions that exalt his dig¬ 
nity, superiority, and strength, as displayed in his 
natural creations. Even Behemoth and Leviathan 
are much more powerful than Job! Completely 
humbled. Job acknowledges his wrong viewpoint, 
and he admits that he spoke without knowledge. 
Seeing God now, not by hearsay but with under¬ 
standing, he makes a retraction and repents "in 
dust and ashes."—42:6. 

38 Jehovah's judgment and blessing (42:7-17). 
Jehovah next charges Eliphaz and his two com¬ 
panions with not speaking truthful things about 
Him. They must provide sacrifices and have Job 
pray for them. After this. Jehovah turns back the 
captive condition of Job, blessing him in double 
amount. His brothers, sisters, and former friends 

36. By means of what object lesson and by what series 
of questions does Jehovah himself now teach Job? 

37. What further questions humble Job, and what is he 
compelled to admit and do? 

38. (a) How does Jehovah finish with Eliphaz and his 
companions? (b) What favor and blessing does he bestow 
on Job? 
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return to him with gifts, and he is blessed with 
twice as many sheep, camels, cattle, and she-asses 
as previously. He again has ten children, his three 
daughters being the prettiest women in all the 
land. His life is miraculously extended by 140 
years, so that he comes to see four generations of 
his offspring; He dies "old and satisfied with days/ 1 
—42:17, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

39 The book of Job exalts Jehovah and testifies 
to his unfathomable wisdom and power, (12: 
12, 13; 37:23) In this one book, God is referred to 
as the Almighty 31 times, which is more often 
than in all the rest of the Scriptures, The account 
extols his eternity and exalted position (10:5; 36: 
4, 22, 26; 40:2; 42:2) as well as his justice, loving- 
kindness, and mercy (36:5-7; 10:12; 42:12), It 
stresses Jehovah's vindication above man's salva¬ 
tion, (33:12; 34:10, 12; 35:2; 36:24; 40:8) Jeho¬ 
vah, the God of Israel, is shown to be also the God 
of Job. 

40 The record in Job magnifies and explains the 
creative work of God, (38:4-39:30; 40:15, 19; 
41:1; 35:10) It harmonizes with the Genesis state¬ 
ment that man is made from the dust and that he 
returns to it. (Job 10:8, 9; Gen. 2:7; 3:19) It uses 
the terms "redeemer," "ransom," and "live again," 
thus giving a foreglimpse of teachings prominent 
in the Christian Greek Scriptures. (Job 19:25; 33: 
24; 14:13, 14) Many of the books expressions 
have been drawn on or paralleled by the prophets 
and by Christian writers. Compare, for example, 
job 7:17—Psaim 8:4; Job 9:24-“ 1 John 5:19; Job 
10:8—Psalm 119:73; Job 12:25—Deuteronomy 
28:29; Job 24:23—Proverbs 15:3; Job 26:8 
— Proverbs 30:4; Job 28:12, 13, 15-19—Proverbs 
3:13-15; Job 39:30—Matthew 24:28.' 

41 Jehovah's righteous standards for living are 
set forth in many passages. The book strongly 
condemns materialism [Job 31:24, 25), idolatry 
(31:26-28), adultery (31:9-12), gloating (31:29), 
injustice and partiality (31:13; 32:21), selfish¬ 
ness (31:16-21), and dishonesty and lying (31:5), 
showing that a person who practices these things 
cannot gain God's favor and eternal life. Elihu is a 

* Insight on the Scriptures , Vof 2, page 83, 

39, In what various ways does the book of Job exali and 
extol Jehovah? 

40, (a) How does the book of Job magnify and explain 
God's creative works? (b) How does it give a foreglimpse 
of and harmonize with the teachings of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures? 

41, (a) What theocratic standards are emphasized in 
Job? (b) In what is God r s servant Job preeminently a fine 
example to us today? 


fine example of deep respect and modesty, togeth¬ 
er with boldness, courage, and exaltation of God, 
(32:2, 6 r 7, 9, ID, 18-20; 33:6, 33) Job's own 
exercise of headship, consideration of his family, 
and hospitality also provide a fine lesson. (1:5; 2: 
9, 10; 31:32) However, Job is remembered most 
for his integrity-keeping and patient endurance, 
setting an example that has proved to be a 
faith-strengthening bulwark for God's servants 
throughout the ages and especially in these faith- 
trying times. "You have heard of the endurance of 
Job and have seen the outcome Jehovah gave, that 
Jehovah is very tender in affection and merciful." 
“Jas. 5:11, 

A? Job was not one of the seed of Abraham to 
whom the Kingdom promises were given, yet the 
record concerning his integrity does much to clar¬ 
ify understanding of Jehovah's Kingdom purpos¬ 
es. The book is an essential part of the divine 
record, for it reveals the fundamental issue be¬ 
tween God and Satan, which involves man's integ¬ 
rity to Jehovah as his Sovereign. It shows that the 
angels, who were created before the earth and 
man, are also spectators and very much interested 
in this earth and the outcome of the controversy. 
(Job 1:6-12; 2:1-5; 38:6, 7) It indicates that the 
controversy existed before Job's day and that Sa¬ 
tan is an actual spirit person. If the book of Job 
was written by Moses, this is the first appearance 
of the expression hasSatan' in the Hebrew text of 
the Bible, giving further identity to "the original 
serpent." (Job 1:6, footnote; Rev. 12:9) The book 
also proves that God is not the cause of mankind's 
suffering, sickness, and death, and it explains why 
the righteous are persecuted, while the wick¬ 
ed and wickedness are permitted to continue. It 
shows that Jehovah is interested in pushing the 
issue to its final settlement. 

43 Now is the time when all who want to live 
under God's Kingdom rule must answer Satan, 
“the accuser," by their course of integrity, (Rev. 
12:10, 11) Even in the midst of 'puzzling trials/ 
integrity-keepers must continue praying for God's 
name to be sanctified and for his Kingdom to come 
and stamp out Satan and all his derisive seed. That 
will be God's "day of fight and war/ 1 to be followed 
by the relief and blessings in which Job hoped to 
share.— 1 Pet. 4:12; Matt, 6:9, 10; Job 38:23; 14: 
13-15. 


42. What fundamental Kingdom issue is clarified in Job, 
and what interesting aspects of this issue are explained? 

43. In harmony with the divine revelations in the book 
of Job, what course must now be followed by all who 
seek God's Kingdom blessings? 
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T HE book of Psalms was the inspired song- 
book of true worshipers of Jehovah in an¬ 
cient times, a collection of 150 sacred 
songs, or psalms, set to music and arranged for the 
public worship of Jehovah God in his temple at 
Jerusalem, These psalms are songs of praise to 
Jehovah, and not only that, they also contain 
prayers of supplication for mercy and help, as 
well as expressions of trust and confidence. They 
abound with thanksgivings and exultations and 
with exclamations of great, yes, superlative, joy. 
Some are recapitulations of history, contemplating 
Jehovah's loving-kindness and his great, deeds. 
They are packed with prophecies, many of which 
have had remarkable fulfillments. They contain 
much instruction that is beneficial and upbuilding, 
ail of it clothed in lofty language and imagery that 
stirs the reader to the very depths. The psalms are 
a sumptuous spiritual meal, beautifully prepared 
and spread invitingly before us. 

2 What is the significance of the book's title, and 
who wrote the Psalms? In the Hebrew Bible, the 
book is called Se pher Tehil-lim 1 meaning "Book of 
Praises," or simply TehiHim that is, "Praises." 
This is the plural form of Tehillah ' meaning "A 
Praise" or "Song of Praise," found in the superscrip¬ 
tion of Psalm 145, The name "Praises" is most 
appropriate, as the book highlights praise to Jeho¬ 
vah, The title "Psalms" comes from the Greek 
Septuagint, which used the word Psal moi \ denot¬ 
ing songs sung with a musical accompaniment. 
The word is also found at a number of places in the 
Christian Greek Scriptures, such as at Luke 20:42 
and Acts 1:20. A psalm is a sacred song or poem 
used in the praise and worship of God. 

3 Many of the psalms have headings, or su¬ 
perscriptions, and these often name the writer. 
Seventy-three headings bear the name of David, 
'The pleasant one of the melodies of Israel." (2 Sam. 
23:1) No doubt Psalms 2, 72, and 95 were also 
written by David. (See Acts 4:25, Psalm 72:20, and 

1, What is the book of Psalms, and what does it contain? 

2. (a) What titles have been applied to Psalms, and with 
what meanings? (b) What is a psalm? 

3. What do the superscriptions tell as to the writers? 


Hebrews 4:7.) Additionally, Psalms 10 and 71 
appear to be a continuation of Psalms 9 and 70 
respectively and therefore may be attributed to 
David. Twelve psalms are ascribed to Asaph, evi¬ 
dently denoting the house of Asaph, as some of 
these speak of events later than Asaph's day. (Fs. 
79: 80; 1 Chrom 16:4, 5, 7; Ezra 2:41) Eleven 
psalms are directly attributed to the sons of Korah, 
(1 Chron, 6:31-38) Psalm 43 appears to be a con¬ 
tinuation of Psalm 42, and therefore it may also be 
attributed to the sons of Korah, In addition to 
mentioning The sons of Korah," Psalm 88 also 
accredits Heman in its superscription, and 
Psalm 89 names Ethan as the writer. Psalm 90 is 
attributed to Moses, and Psalm 91 is probably 
Moses r as well. Psalm 127 is Solomon s. Over two 
thirds of the psalms are thus ascribed to various 
writers. 

4 The book of Psalms is the Bible's largest single 
book. As evidenced by Psalms 90, 126, and 137, it 
was long in the writing, at least from the time 
Moses wrote (1513-1473 B.C.E.) until after the 
restoration from Babylon and probably Ezra's day 
(537-c. 460 B.C.E.), Thus, the writing Is seen to 
span approximately a thousand years. The time 
covered by the contents is much greater, though, 
starting from the time of the creation and epito¬ 
mizing the history of Jehovah's dealings with his 
servants down to the time of the composition of 
the last of the psalms. 

5 The book of Psalms is one that reflects organi¬ 
zation. David himself refers to "the processions of 
my God, my King, into the holy place. The singers 
went in front, the players on stringed instruments 
after them; in between were the maidens beating 
tambourines. In congregated throngs bless God, 
Jehovah." £Fs, 68:24-26) This gives the reason for 
the oft repeated expression "To the director" in the 
superscriptions, as well as the many poetic and 
musical terms. Some superscriptions explain the 
use or purpose of a psalm or provide musical 

4. What time period is covered by the writing? 

5. (a) How does the book of Psalms reflect organiza¬ 
tion? (b) What further Information is supplied by the 
superscriptions? (c) Why is it not necessary to pronounce 
the word "Se'lah" in reading the psalms? 
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instructions. (See the superscriptions of Psalms 8, 
30, 38, 60, 88, 102, and 120.) For at least 13 of 
David's psalms, such as Psalms 18 and 51, the 
events spurring their composition are briefly relat¬ 
ed. Thirty-four of the psalms are entirely without 
superscriptions. The little word "SeJah,"occurring 
71 times in the main text, is generally thought to 
be a technical term For music or recitation, al¬ 
though its exact significance is unknown. It is 
suggested by some that it indicates a pause for 
silent meditation in the singing or in both the 
singing and the instrumental music, Hence, it 
need not be pronounced in reading, 

5 From ancient times, the book of Psalms has 
been divided into five separate books, or volumes, 
as follows: (1) Psalms 1*41; (2) Psalms 42-72; 
(3) Psalms 73-89; (4) Psalms 90-106; (5) Psalms 
107-150. It appears that the first collection of 
these songs was made by David. Evidently Ezra, 
the priest and "skilled copyist in the law of Moses," 
was the one used by Jehovah to arrange the book 
of Psalms into final form,—Ezra 7:6 

7 The progressive growth of the collection may 
explain why some of the psalms are repeated in the 
different sections, such as Psalms 14 and 53; 40: 
13-17 and 70; 57:7-11 and 108:1-5. Each of the 
five sections closes with a bless: ng pronounced on 
Jehovah, or a doxology—the first four of these 
including responses by the people and the last one 
being the entire Psalm 150.—Ps. 41:13, footnote, 

6 A very special style of composition is employed 
in nine psalms; it is called acrostic because of its 
alphabetic structure. (Psalms 9, 10, 25, 34, 37, 
111, 112, 119, and 145) In this structure the first 
verse or verses of the first stanza begin with the 
first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, a leph («), the 
next verse(s) with the second letter, hehrh (-), and 
so on, through all or nearly all the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet This may have served as a mem¬ 
ory aid—just think of the temple singers having to 
remember songs as long as Psalm 1193 Interesting¬ 
ly, an acrostic of Jehovah's name is found at Psalm 
96:11. The first half of this verse in l lebrew con¬ 
sists of four words, and the initial letters of these 
words, when read from right to left, are the 
four Hebrew consonants of the Tetragrammaton, 
YHWH (mrp). 

9 These sacred, lyric poems are written in un- 

6. (a) Into what separate volumes has the book of 
Psalms been divided? (b) Who apparently arranged the 
book of Psalms into final form? 

7, What other Features of Psalms are to be noted? 

8. Explain and illustrate the acrostic style of composi¬ 
tion, 

9, (a) Because of what background do many of the 
psalms make a direct appeal to mind end heart? (b) What 
else contributes to their power and beauty? 


rhymed Hebrew verse and display unsurpassed 
beauiy of style and rhythmic flow of thought. They 
speak directly to the mind and heart. They paint 
vivid pictures. The wonderful breadth and depth, 
In both the subject matter and the strong emotions 
expressed, are due in part to David's extraordi¬ 
nary life experiences, which provide background 
to many of the psalms. Few men have lived so 
varied a life—as a shepherd boy, a lone war¬ 
rior against Goliath, a court musician, an out¬ 
law among loyal friends and among traitors, a king 
and conqueror, a loving father beset with divisions 
in his own household, one who twice experienced 
the bitterness of serious sin and yet was ever an 
enthusiastic worshiper of Jehovah and lover of Fils 
Law. Against such a background, if. is little wonder 
that the book of Psalms runs the entire scale of 
human Emotions! Contributing to its power and 
beauty are the poetic parallelisms and contrasts so 
characteristic of Hebrew verse, — Ps, 1:6; 22:20; 
42:1; 121:3, 4. 

lu The authenticity of these most ancient songs 
to Jehovah's praise is amply testified to by their 
being In complete harmony with the rest of the 
Scriptures. The book of Psalms is quoted numerous 
times by the writers of the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures. (Ps, 5:9 (Rom. 3:13 |; Ps. 10:7 (Rom. 3:14); 
Ps, 24:1 [1 Cor. 10:26]; Ps. 50:14 [Matt, 5:33]; Ps. 
78:24 [John 6:31]; Ps. 102:25-27 (Heb, 1:10-12}; 
Ps, 112:9 [2 Cor. 9:9)) David himself said in his last 
song: "The spirit of Jehovah tt was that spoke by 
me, and his word was upon my tongue," It was this 
spirit that had operated upon him from the day of 
his anointing by Samuel, (2 Sam. 23.2; 1 Sam, 
16:13) Additionally, the apostles quoted from the 
Psalms, Peter referred to "scripture . . , which the 
holy spirit spoke beforehand by David's mouth," 
and in a number of quotations from the Psalms, the 
writer to the Hebrews referred to them either as 
statements spoken by God or introduced them 
with the words, "just as the holy spirit says." 
—Acts 1:16; 4:25; Heb. 1:5-14; 3:7; 5:5, 6. 

11 Coming to the strongest proof of authenticity, 
we quote Jesus, the risen Lord, saying to the 
disciples: "These are my words which I spoke to 
you . . . that all the things written in the law of 
Moses and in the Prophets and Psalms about me 
must be fulfilled/' Jesus was there grouping the 
entire Hebrew Scriptures in the way adopted by 
the Jews and well known to them His mention of 
the Psalms included the whole of the third group 
of Scriptures, called the Hagiographa (or Holy 
Writings), of which Psalms was the first book. This 

10, What testifies to the authenticity of Psalms? 

11, How is support! ng testimony crowned by Jesus' own 
statements? 
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PSALMS 


is confirmed by what be said a few hours earlier to 
the two on their way to Emmaus* when "he inter¬ 
preted to them things pertaining to himself in att 
the Scriptures."—Luke 24:27, 44. 

CONTENTS OF PSALMS 

12 Book One (Psalms 1-41)* All of these are di¬ 
rectly ascribed to David, except Psalms 1, 2, 10, and 
33, Psalm 1 strikes the keynote at the outset, as it 
pronounces happy the man delighting in Jehovah's 
law, contemplating it day and night in order to 
follow it, in contrast with ungodly sinners. This is 
the first pronouncement of happiness found in 
Psalms. Psalm 2 opens with a challenging question 
and tells of the combined stand of all the kings and 
high officials of earth "against Jehovah and against 
his anointed one." Jehovah holds them in derision 
and then speaks to them in hot anger, saying: "I, 
even L have installed my king upon Zion, my holy 
mountain." He is the one who will break and dash 
in pieces all opposition, You other kings and rulers, 
"serve Jehovah with Fear" and acknowledge His 
Son lest you perish! (Vss t 2 , 6, 11) Thus the Psalms 
quickly strike up the Kingdom theme of the Bible. 

13 In this first collection, prayers, both of peti¬ 
tion and of thanksgiving, are prominent. Psalm 8 
contrasts Jehovah's greatness with man's small¬ 
ness, and Psalm 14 exposes the folly of people 
who refuse to submit to God's authority. Psalm 19 
shows how the wonderful creation of Jehovah God 
declares his glory, and verses 7-14 extol the re¬ 
warding benefits of keeping God's perfect law, 
which is later reflected on a grander scale in 
Psalm 119. Psalm 23 is universally accepted as one 
of the masterpieces of all literature, but it is even 
more magnificent in the beautiful simplicity of its 
expression of loyal trust in Jehovah. Oh, that we 
may ail dwell in the house of Jehovah, the Great 
Shepherd, to the length of days'! (23:1, 6> Psalm 37 
gives good counsel to God-fearing people who live 
among evildoers, and Psalm 40 expresses the de¬ 
light of doing God's will, even as David did it. 

14 Book Two (Psalms 42-72). This section starts 
with eight Korahite psalms. Psalms 42 and 43 are 
both attributed to the sons of Korah, since together 
they are in reality one poem in three stanzas, 
linked together by a recurring verse. (42:5, 11; 
43:5) Psalm 49 emphasizes the impossibility of 
man s providing his own ransomer, and it points to 
God as the one strong enough to redeem man 
"from the hand of Sheol." (Vs* 15) Psalm 51 is a 

1 2 How does Psalms quickly strike up a theme of happi 
ness, as well as the Kingdom theme? 

13 What else does the first collection of psalms make 
prominent? 

14. What is said about redemption in Book Two of the 
Psalms, and what prayers of David are featured? 


prayer of David, uttered after his terrible sin with 
Bath-sheba, the wife of Uriah the Hittite, and 
shows his genuine repentance, (2 Sam. 11:1-12: 
24) This section closes with a psalm "regarding 
Solomon/' a prayer for his peaceful reign and for 
Jehovah's blessing to go with him.—Ps. 72, 

1S Book Three (Psalms 73-89), At least two of 
these. Psalms 74 and 79, were composed following 
the destruction of Jerusalem in 607 B.C.E, They 
lament this great catastrophe and implore Jehovah 
to help his people 'for the sake of the glory of his 
name.' (79:9) Psalm 78 recounts the history of 
Israel from the time of Moses until when David 
"began to shepherd them according to the integri¬ 
ty of his heart" (vs, 72), and Psalm 80 points to 
Jehovah as the real "Shepherd of Israel." (Vs. 1) 
Psalms 82 and 83 are strong pleas to Jehovah to 
execute his judgments against his enemies and the 
enemies of his people. Far from being vindictive, 
these petitions are to the end "that people may 
search for your name, 0 Jehovah . . . , (and] that 
people may know that you, whose name is Jeho¬ 
vah, you alone are the Most High over all the 
earth/'(83:16, 18) Last in this section comes Psalm 
89, highlighting "Jehovah's expressions of loving- 
kindness," as shown preeminently in his covenant 
made with David. This is for an everlasting heir to 
David's throne, who will rule to time indefinite 
before Jehovah!—Vss. 1, 34-37. 

J& Book Four (Psalms 90-106). Like Book Three, 
this contains 17 psalms. It begins with the prayer 
of Moses, setting in sharp relief God's eternal 
existence and the short, life span of mortal man. 
Psalm 92 extols Jehovah's superior qualities. Then 
there is that grand group. Psalms 93-100, that 
commence with the stirring cry, "Jehovah himself 
has become king!" Hence "all you people of the 
earth" are called upon to "sing to Jehovah, bless his 
name ..,, for Jehovah is great and very much to be 
praised." 'Jehovah is great in Zion." (93:1; 96:1, 
2, 4; 99:2) Psalms 105 and 106 thank Jehovah for 
his wondrous deeds in behalf of his people and for 
his faithfully keeping his covenant with Abraham 
in giving his seed the land, despite their countless 
murmurlngs and backslidings. 

17 Of unusual interest is Psalm 104. This extols 
Jehovah for the dignity and splendor with which 
he has clothed himself, and it describes his wis- 
dom as displayed in his many works and produc¬ 
tions on earth. Then the theme of the entire book 

15. What dg&s Book Three state regarding Israel's histo¬ 
ry, Jehovah's judgments, and his Kingdom covenant? 

IS. How does Book Four exalt Jehovah's kingship and 
his keeping covenant? 

17. Of what unusual interest is Psalm 104, and what 
theme is repeated from this point on? 
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of Psalms is sat forth with full force, as the excla¬ 
mation appears for the first time: "Praise Jah, you 
people!" (Vs. 35) This call to true worshipers to 
render Jehovah the praise due his name is, in 
Hebrew, just one word ha-lelu-Yah or 'Hallelu¬ 
jah/' which latter form is familiar to people all over 
the earth today. From this verse on H the expression 
occurs 24 times, a number of psalms both opening 
and closing with it. 

lfl Book Five (Psalms 107-150). In Fsalm 107 we 
have a description of Jehovah's deliverances, ac¬ 
companied by the melodious refrain: "O let people 
give thanks to Jehovah for his loving-kindness and 
for his wonderful works to the sons of men/' 
(Vss, 8, 15, 21, 31) Fsalms 113 to 118 are the 
so-called Halle! Psalms. According to the Mishnah, 
these were sung by the Jews at the Passover and at 
the festivals of Pentecost, Booths, and Dedication. 

19 Psalm 117 is powerful in its simplicity, being 
the shortest of all psalms and chapters in the Bible. 
Psalm 119 is the longest of all psalms and Bible 
chapters, containing a total of 176 verses in its 22 
alphabetic stanzas of 8 verses each. AH but two of 
these verses (90 and 122) refer in some way to the 
word or law of Jehovah God, repeating several or 
all of the expressions (law, reminder, orders, com¬ 
mandment, judicial decisions) of Psalm 19:7-14 in 
each stanza. The word of God is referred to more 
than 170 times by one or the other of the follow¬ 
ing 8 expressions: commandment s), judicial de¬ 
cisions), law, orders, regulations, remindeds), 
saying(s), and. word(s), 

J|in Next, we find another group of psalms, the 15 
Songs of the Ascents, Fsedms 120-134. Translators 
have rendered this expression in various ways 
because its meaning is not fully understood. Some 
say it refers to the exalted contents of these 
psalms, though there does not seem to be clear 
reason to exalt them above the other inspired 
psalms. Many commentators suggest that the title 
derives from the use of these songs by the wor¬ 
shipers traveling up, or "ascending," to Jerusalem 
for the annual festivals, the trip to the capital 
being regarded as an ascent because the city was 
situated h igh up in the mountains of Judah. (Com¬ 
pare Ezra 7:9.) David especially had a deep appre¬ 
ciation of the need for God's people to unite in 
worship. He rejoiced to hear the invitation: 'To the 
house of Jehovah let us go"; and the tribes did go 
up, "to give thanks to the name of Jehovah/' On 

18. (a) What refrain highlights Psalm 107? (b) What 
are the so-called Halle I Psalms? 

19. How do Psalms 117 and 119 contrast, and what are 
some of the features of the latter? 

20. 21. (a) What are the Songs of the Ascents? (b) How 
do they express David's appreciation of the need for 
united worship? 


that account he earnestly sought for the peace, 
security, and prosperity of Jerusalem, praying: 
"For the sake of the house of Jehovah our God I will 
keep seeking good far you,"—Ps. 122:1, 4, 9. 

2J Psalm 132 tells of David's oath to give himself 
no rest until he has found an appropriate resting- 
place for Jehovah, as represented by the ark of the 
covenant. After the Ark has been set up in Zion, 
Jehovah is described in beautiful poetic phrase as 
saying that he has chosen Zion, "my resting-place 
forever; here I shall dwell, for 1 have longed for it.” 
He recognized this central place of worship, "for 
there Jehovah commanded the blessing/' "May 
Jehovah bless you our of Zion/* —132:1-6, 13, 14; 
133:3; 134:3; see also Psalm 48. 

?? Psalm 135 extols Jehovah as the praisewor¬ 
thy God who does all his delight, in contrast with 
the vain and empty idols, whose makers will be¬ 
come just like them. Psalm 136 is for responsive 
singing, each verse concluding: "For his loving- 
kindness is to time indefinite/' Such responses 
are shown to have been used on many occasions. 
(1 Chron. 16:41; 2 Chron. 5:13; 7:6; 20:21; Ezra 
3:11) Psalm 137 relates the longing for Zion that 
dwelt in the hearts of the Jews when exiled in 
Babylon and also testifies that they did not forget 
the songs, or psalms, of Zion though they were far 
from their homeland. Psalm 145 exalts Jehovah's 
goodness and kingship, showing that he "is guard¬ 
ing all those loving him, but all the wicked ones he 
will annihilate/' (Vs, 20) Then, as a rousing conclu¬ 
sion, Psalms 146-150 strike up again the glorious 
theme of the book, each one beginning and ending 
with the words, "Praise Jah, you people!" This 
melody of praise rises to a grand crescendo in the 
150th Psalm, where 13 times in the space of six 
verses it calls on all creation to praise Jehovah. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

23 Because of their perfection of beauty and 
style, the psalms of the Bible are to be included 
among the greatest literature in any language. 
However, they are much more than literature. 
They are a living message from the Supreme 
Sovereign of all the universe, Jehovah God him¬ 
self. They give deep insight into the fundamental 
teachings of the Bible, speaking first and fore¬ 
most of Jehovah, its Author, He is clearly shown 
to be the Creator of the universe and everything 
in it. (8:3-9; 90:1, 2; 100:3; 104:1-5, 24; 139:14) 
The name Jehovah is indeed magnified in the 
book of Psalms, where it appears about 700 times. 

22, (a) How is Jehovah's praise won. hi ness extolled? 
(b) How does the glorious theme of the book rise to a 
crescendo in the concluding psalms? 

23, (a) What Jiving message is contained in Psalms? 
(b) How are Jehovah's name and sovereignty exalted? 
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Additionally, the abbreviated form "Jah" is to be 
found 43 times, so that all together the divine 
name is mentioned about 5 times, on the average, 
in each Psalm. Moreover, Jehovah is spoken of 
about 350 times as Elohim', or God. Jehovah's 
supreme rulership is shown in references to him 
as "Sovereign Lord" in a number of psalms.—68: 
20; 69:6; 71:5; 73:28; 140:7; 141:8. 

24 In contrast with the eternal God, mortal man 
is shown to be born in sin and in need of a 
redeemer, and he is shown as dying and return¬ 
ing to "crushed matter," going down into Sheol, 
the common grave of mankind. (6:4, 5; 49:7-20; 
51:5, 7; 89:48; 90:1-5; 115:17; 146:4) The book 
of Psalms emphasizes the need for heeding the 
law of God and trusting in Jehovah. (1:1, 2; 62:8; 
65:5; 77:12; 115:11; 118:8; 119:97, 105, 165) It 
warns against presumptuousness and “concealed 
sins" (19:12-14; 131:1) and encourages honest 
and healthful associations. (15:1-5; 26:5; 101:5) 
It shows that right conduct brings Jehovah's ap¬ 
proval. (34:13-15; 97:10) It holds out bright hope 
in saying that "salvation belongs to Jehovah" and 
that in the case of those fearing him, he will 
"deliver their soul from death itself." (3:8; 33:19) 
This brings us to the prophetic aspect. 

25 The book of Psalms is virtually packed with 
prophecies pointing forward to Jesus Christ, the 
"son of David," and the role he would play as 
Jehovah's Anointed One and King.* (Matt. 1.1) As 
the Christian congregation sprang into life on the 
day of Pentecost 33 C.E., the holy spirit began to 
enlighten the apostles as to the fulfillment of 
these prophecies. On that very day, Peter quoted 
repeatedly from Psalms in developing the theme 
of his famous speech. This had to do with an 
individual: "Jesus the Nazarene." The latter part 
of his argument is based almost entirely on quota¬ 
tions from the Psalms proving that Christ Jesus is 
the Greater David and that Jehovah would not 
leave Jesus' soul in Hades but would raise him 
from the dead. No, "David did not ascend to the 
heavens," but as he foretold at Psalm 110:1, his 
Lord did. Who is David's Lord? Peter reaches his 
great climax and forcefully answers: "This Jesus 
whom you impaled"!—Acts 2:14-36; Ps. 16:8-11; 
132:11. 

26 Was Peter's speech, based on the Psalms, 
beneficial? The baptism of about 3,000 who were 

* Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, pages 710-11. 

24. What is said in Psalms concerning mortal man, and 
what sound counsel is given? 

25. (a) With what is the book of Psalms virtually 
packed? (b) How did Peter use Psalms in identifying the 
Greater David? 

26. How did Peter's speech prove to be beneficial? 


added to the Christian congregation the same day 
speaks for itself.—Acts 2:41. 

27 Shortly after, at a special gathering, the dis¬ 
ciples appealed to Jehovah and quoted Psalm 2: 
1, 2. They said that this had been fulfilled in the 
united opposition of the rulers against God's "holy 
servant Jesus, whom [God] anointed." And the 
account goes on to say that they were "all filled 
with the holy spirit."—Acts 4:23-31. 

28 Look, now, at the letter to the Hebrews. In 
the first two chapters, we find a number of quota¬ 
tions from the Psalms respecting the superiority 
of Jesus, as God's heavenly enthroned Son, over 
the angels. Paul shows from Psalm 22:22 and 
other references that Jesus has a congregation of 
"brothers," part of Abraham's seed and "partakers 
of the heavenly calling." (Heb. 2:10-13, 16; 3:1) 
Then, commencing at Hebrews 6:20 and con¬ 
tinuing through chapter 7, the apostle enlarges 
on the additional office that Jesus occupies as 
"high priest according to the manner of Melchiz- 
edek forever." This refers to God's oath-bound 
promise at Psalm 110:4, to which Paul makes 
reference time and again in proving the superior¬ 
ity of Jesus' priesthood over that of Aaron. Paul 
explains that by Jehovah's oath Jesus Christ is a 
priest, not on earth, but in heaven and "he re¬ 
mains a priest perpetually"—the benefits of his 
priestly service will be eternal.—Heb. 7:3, 15-17, 
23-28. 

29 Further, at Hebrews 10:5-10, we are told of 
Jesus' fine appreciation for the sacrificial course 
that was God's will for him and of his determina¬ 
tion to carry out that will. This is based on David's 
words at Psalm 40:6-8. This exemplary spirit of 
devotion is of the greatest benefit for all of us to 
consider and to copy so as to win God's approval. 
—See also Psalm 116:14-19. 

30 The course that Jesus took, culminating in 
that terrible ordeal he endured on the torture 
stake, was foretold in the Psalms in remarkable 
detail. This included his being offered vinegar to 
drink, the casting of lots for his outer garments, 
the cruel treatment of his hands and feet, the 
mockery, and the still more bitter mental anguish 
of that agonizing cry: "My God, my God, why 
have you forsaken me?" (Matt. 27:34, 35, 43, 46; 

27. How did "the holy spirit" interpret Psalm 2? 

28. (a) By the use of Psalms, what argument does Paul 
develop in Hebrews chapters 1 to 3? (b) How does Psalm 
110:4 provide a basis for Paul's discussion of the Mel- 
chizedekian priesthood? 

29. What outstanding example of devotion should we 
heed, as stated in the Psalms and explained at Hebrews 
10:5-10? 

30. How did the Psalms foretell Jesus' course in detail, 
and how must he have drawn comfort from them? 
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Ps, 22: l r 7, 8, 14-18; 69:20, 21) As indicated by 
John 19:23-30, even during those hours, Jesus 
must have drawn much comfort and guidance 
from the Psalms, knowing that all these scrip- 
turns had to be fulfilled down to the last detail. 
Jesus knew that the Psalms also spoke concerning 
his resurrection and exaltation. He doubtless had 
such things in mind when leading in "singing 
praises," or psalms, with his apostles on the last 
night before his death.—Matt. 26:30. 

51 Thus Psalms clearly identifies the "son of 
David" and Kingdom Seed to be Christ Jesus, who 
is now exalted as both King and Priest in the 
heavenly Zion. Space does not permit a descrip¬ 
tion in detail of all the passages from Psalms that 
are quoted in the Christian Greek Scriptures as 
fulfilled in this Anointed One of Jehovah, but 
a few more examples are here listed: Ps, 78:2 
—Matt. 13:31-35; Ps. 69:4—John 15:25; Ps. 
118:22, 23—Mark 12:10, 11 and Acts 4:11; Ps. 
34:20—John 19:33, 36; Ps. 45:6, 7—Heb. 1: 
8, 9. Also, Jesus' congregation of true followers is 
foretold in the Psalms, not as individuals, but as a 
group taken into God's favor from all nations to 
share in a work of praise to Jehovah's name,—Ps. 

31, What does the book of Psalms foretell in connection 
with the Kingdom Seed and Jesus' congregation? 


117:1—Rom. 15:11; Ps. 6S:18~Eph. 4:8-11; Ps, 
95:7-11—Heb. 3:7, 8; 4:7. 

32 Our study of the Psalms adds much to our 
appreciation of the kingship of Jehovah God, 
which He exercises through the promised Seed 
and Kingdom Heir, to His glory and vindication. 
May we ever be among those loyal ones who exult 
in "the glorious splendor of Jehovah's dignity' and 
who are spoken of in Psalm 145, which is referred 
to as "a praise, of David": "About the glory of your 
kingship they will talk, and about your mightiness 
they will speak, to make known to the sons of men 
his mighty acts and the glory of the splendor of his 
kingship. Your kingship is a kingship for all times 
indefinite, and your dominion is throughout all 
successive generations." (Ps. 145:5,11-13) True to 
the prophetic psalm, the splendor of God's estab¬ 
lished Kingdom by Christ is even now being made 
known to the sons of men in all nations. How 
thankful we should be for that Kingdom and its 
King! Appropriate, indeed, are the closing words of 
the Psalms: "Every breathing thing—let it piaise 
Jah. Praise Jah, you people!"—150:6. 

32. (a) What does the study of Psalms reveal as to 
Jehovah's vindication and Kingdom purposes? (b) In 
appreciation of his kingship, how should we express 
loyalty and thankfulness? 


Bible rW"\ 

Book Si I 

Number LJt/ 

Proverbs 


W HEN! Solomon, the son of David, be¬ 
came king of Israel in 1037 B.CE., he 
prayed to Jehovah for "wisdom and 
knowledge" to "judge this great people." In re¬ 
sponse, Jehovah gave him 'knowledge and wis¬ 
dom and an understanding heart/ (2 Chron. 1: 
10-12; 1 Ki. 3:12; 4:30, 31) As a result, Solomon 
came to "speak three thousand proverbs." (1 Ki. 
4:32} Some of this spoken wisdom was recorded 
in the Bible book of Proverbs. Since his wisdom 
was really that which "God had put in his heart," 
then in studying Proverbs we are in fact studying 
the wisdom of Jehovah God, (1 Ki, 10:23, 24) 
These proverbs sum up eternal truths, They are 
just as up-to-date now as when they were first 
uttered. 


1. What wisdom is to be found in the book of Proverbs? 


Speakers; Solomon, Agur, 
Lemuel 

Place Written: Jerusalem 
Writing Completed; c. 717 B.C.E. 


2 The reign of Solomon was an appropriate 
time for providing this divine guidance. Solo¬ 
mon was said to "sit upon Jehovah's throne,” The 
theocratic kingdom of Israel was at its height, 
and Solomon was favored with surpassing "royal 
dignity." (1 Chron. 29:23, 25) It was a time of 
peace and plenty, a time of security. (1 Ki. 4: 
20-25) However, even under that theocratic rule, 
the people still had their personal problems and 
difficulties due to human imperfections. That the 
people would look to wise King Solomon to help 
them solve their problems is understandable, 
(1 Ki. 3:16-28) In the course of pronouncing 
judgment in these many cases, he uttered pro¬ 
verbial sayings that fitted the many circumstanc- 

2. Why was Solomon s time an appropriate one in which 
to provide the divine guidance in Proverbs? 
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es of life arising from day to day. These brief 
but impressive sayings were greatly treasured 
by those who desired to regulate their lives in 
accordance with the will of God. 

3 The record does not say that Solomon wrote 
the Proverbs. However, it says that he 'spoke' 
proverbs, also that "he . . . made a thorough 
search, that he might arrange many proverbs in 
order," thus showing that he had an interest in 
preserving proverbs for later use. (1 Ki. 4:32; 
Eccl. 12:9) In the time of David and Solomon, 
there were official secretaries in the lists of court 
officials. (2 Sam. 20:25; 2 Ki. 12:10) Whether 
these scribes in his court wrote and collected his 
proverbs, we do not know, but the expressions of 
any ruler of his caliber would be highly regarded 
and would normally be recorded. It is general¬ 
ly agreed that the book is a collection compiled 
from other collections. 

4 The book of Proverbs may be divided into 
five sections. These are: (1) Chapters 1-9, open¬ 
ing with the words, ’The proverbs of Solomon 
the son of David"; (2) Chapters 10-24, described 
as the "Proverbs of Solomon"; (3) Chapters 25-29, 
which division begins: 'These also are the prov¬ 
erbs of Solomon that the men of Hezekiah the 
king of Judah transcribed"; (4) Chapter 30, intro¬ 
duced as "The words of Agur the son of Jakeh"; 
and (5) Chapter 31, which comprises "The words 
of Lemuel the king, the weighty message that his 
mother gave to him in correction." Solomon was 
thus the originator of the bulk of the prov¬ 
erbs. As to Agur and Lemuel, nothing definite 
is known about their identity. Some commenta¬ 
tors suggest that Lemuel may have been another 
name for Solomon. 

5 When was Proverbs written and compiled? 
The greater part was no doubt written down 
during Solomon's reign (1037-998 B.C.E.) before 
his deflection. Because of uncertainty as to the 
identity of Agur and Lemuel, it is not possible to 
date their material. Since one of the collec¬ 
tions was made in the reign of Hezekiah (745- 
717 B.C.E.), it could not have been before his 
reign that the final collecting was done. Were the 
last two divisions also collected under King Hez- 
ekiah's purview? In answer there is an illuminat¬ 
ing footnote to Proverbs 31:31 in the New World 
Translation of the Holy Scriptures—With Refer¬ 
ences: "Some editions] of the Heb[rew] text dis¬ 
play the trigrammaton, or three letters, Chehth, 
Za yin , Qohph (pm) that stand as King Hezekiah's 

3. How did Proverbs come to be compiled? 

4. (a) How is the book of Proverbs generally divided? 
(b) Who originated the bulk of the proverbs? 

5. When was Proverbs written and compiled? 


signature to the copy-work done by his scribes to 
signify that the work had been completed." 

6 In Hebrew Bibles the book was first called by 
the opening word in the book, mishleh ' meaning 
"proverbs." Mish leh ' is the plural number, con¬ 
struct state, of the Hebrew noun mashal which 
noun is generally thought to be derived from a 
root word meaning "be like" or "be comparable." 
These terms nicely describe the contents of the 
book, for proverbs are pithy sayings that often 
employ likenesses or comparisons and that are 
designed to make the hearer think. The brief 
form of the proverbs makes them easy to follow 
and interesting, and in this form they are easi¬ 
ly taught, learned, and remembered. The idea 
sticks. 

7 The style of expression in the book is also 
most interesting. It is in Hebrew poetic style. The 
structure of most of the book is parallel poetry. 
This does not make the ends of lines or vers¬ 
es rhyme, or sound alike. It consists of making 
rhythmic lines give parallel thoughts or ideas. 
Its beauty and power of instruction lie in this 
thought rhythm. The thoughts may be synony¬ 
mous or contrasting, but the power of the parallel 
is there to give extension to the thought, to en¬ 
large upon the idea, and to make sure of convey¬ 
ing the meaning in the thought. Examples of the 
synonymous parallelism are to be found at Prov¬ 
erbs 11:25; 16:18; and 18:15, and examples of 
the more abundant contrasting parallelism at 
Proverbs 10:7, 30; 12:25; 13:25; and 15:8. An¬ 
other type of structure is found right at the end 
of the book. (Prov. 31:10-31) The 22 verses there 
are arranged so that in Hebrew each one begins 
with the succeeding letter of the Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet, this being the acrostic style that is used also 
in a number of the psalms. For beauty this style 
has no parallel in ancient writings. 

8 The authenticity of Proverbs is also shown in 
the wide use made of the book by the early 
Christians in stating rules of conduct. James was 
apparently very familiar with Proverbs and used 
its basic principles in the fine counsel he gave for 
Christian conduct. (Compare Proverbs 14:29; 17: 
27 with James 1:19, 20; Proverbs 3:34 with 
James 4:6; Proverbs 27:1 with James 4:13, 14.) 
Direct quotations from Proverbs are also to be 
found in the following passages: Romans 12:20 
—Proverbs 25.21, 22; Hebrews 12:5, 6—Prov¬ 
erbs 3:11, 12; 2 Peter 2:22—Proverbs 26:11. 

6. What is a proverb, and why is the Hebrew title of the 
book fitting? 

7. What should be noted about the style of Proverbs? 

8. How does the use made of Proverbs by the early 
Christians testify to its authenticity? 
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0 Id addition. Proverbs shows Itself to be in 
harmony with the rest of the Bible, thus proving 
it to be a part of "all Scripture." It presents strik¬ 
ing unity of thought when compared with the 
Law of Moses, Jesus' teaching, and the writings 
of Jesus' disciples and apostles. (See Proverbs 10: 
16—1 Corinthians 15:58 and Galatians 6:8, 9; 
Proverbs 12:25—Matthew 6:25; Proverbs 20:20 
—Exodus 20:12 and Matthew 15:4.) Even when 
touching on such points as the readying of the 
earth for human habitation, there is oneness 
of Thinking with other Bible writers,—Prov, 3: 
19, 20; Gem 1:6, 7; Job 38:4-11; Ps. 104:5-9. 

iq Also testifying to the book's divine inspi¬ 
ration is its scientific accuracy, whether the 
proverb involves chemical, medical, or health 
principles. Proverbs 25:20 apparently tells of 
acid-alkali reactions. Proverbs 31:4, 5 agrees 
with modern scientific findings that alcohol dulls 
the thinking processes. Many doctors and nutri¬ 
tionists agree that honey is a healthful food, call¬ 
ing to mind the proverb: "My son, eat honey, for 
It is good/" (Prov. 24:13) Modern observations on 
psycho soma tics are not new to Proverbs. 'A heart 
that is joyful does good as a curer/—17:22; 
15:17. 

11 Indeed, so completely does the book of Prov¬ 
erbs cover every human need and situation that 
one authority stated: "There is no relation in 
life which has not its appropriate Instruction, 
no good or evil tendency without its proper in¬ 
centive or correction. The human consciousness 
is everywhere brought into immediate relation 
with the Divine, . , . and man walks as in The 
presence of his Maker and Judge * . . Every type 
of humanity is found in this ancient book; and 
though sketched three thousand years ago, is still 
as true to nature as if now drawn from its living 
representative/'“Smith's Dictionary of the Bi¬ 
ble, 1890, Vol. III, page 2616. 

CONTENTS OF PROVERBS 

1K The First Section (1:1-9:18). This is a con¬ 
nected poem made up of short discourses as 
though from a Father to a son, dealing with the 
need for wisdom to guide the heart, or the whole 
inner person, and to direct desire, It teaches the 
value of wisdom and its blessings: happiness, 
pleasantness, peace, and life. (1:33; 3:13-18; 8: 
32-35) It contrasts this with the lack of wisdom 

9. How does Proverbs harmonize with the rest of the 
Bible? 

10, 1 1. What further testifies to the books divine inspi¬ 
ration? 

12. (a) What connected poem makes up the first section 
of Proverbs? (b) What does it teach concerning wisdom 
and human conduct? (c) How does Proverbs 1:7 set the 
pattern for the entire book? 


and its results: suffering and finally death. (1: 
28-32; 7:24-27; 8:36) Considering the infinite sit¬ 
uations and possibilities of life, It gives one a basic 
study in human conduct and The present and fu¬ 
ture consequences of that conduct. The words at 
Proverbs 1:7 set the pattern for the entire book: 
The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of knowl¬ 
edge/' All actions must show that Jehovah is tak¬ 
en into consideration. There is constant repetition 
of the need not to forget God's laws, to keep close 
to his commandments and not to forsake them. 

13 The prominent threads that run through the 
fabric of this first section are practical wisdom, 
knowledge, fear of Jehovah, discipline, and dis¬ 
cernment. Warnings are given against bad compa¬ 
ny, rejecting Jehovah's discipline, and improper 
relations with strange women. {1:10-19; 3:11, 12; 
5:3-14; 7:1-27) Twice, wisdom is described as 
being in public places, thus obtainable, available 
(1:20, 21; 8:1-11) It is personified and speaks 
appealingly to the inexperienced ones, even 
throwing some light on the creation of the earth. 
(1:22-33; 8:4-36) What an amazing book this is! 
This section closes out on its starting theme, that 
JH the fear of Jehovah is the start of wisdom." (9:10) 
Throughout, it argues that recognition of Jehovah 
in ail our ways, together with our adherence to his 
righteousness, is the way of life and can guard us 
against so much that is undesirable. 

11 The Second Section (10:1-24:34), Here we 
find many choice, unconnected maxims that apply 
wisdom to the complex situations of life. By teach¬ 
ing us the proper applications, it aims to promote 
greater happiness and pleasant living. Contrasts 
in the parallelisms make these teachings stand out 
in our minds. Here is a partial list of the subjects 
that are considered in just chapters 10, 11, and 12: 

love vs, hatred 

wisdom vs. foolishness 

honesty vs. cheating 

faithfulness vs. slander 

truth vs. falsehood 

generosity vs. holding back 

diligence vs. slackness 

walking in integrity vs. crooked ways 

good counsel vs. no skillful direction 

capable wife vs, shameful wife 

righteousness vs. wickedness 

modesty vs. presumptuousness 

Considering this list in relation to daily living 
must convince us that Proverbs really Is a practi¬ 
cal book! 


13, Trace the prominent threads that run through the 
first section of Proverbs. 

14. What contrasting parallelisms make the practical 
teachings of Proverbs stand out? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 20 


PROVERBS 


15 The rest of this section (13:1-24:34) contin¬ 
ues with its reminders of Jehovah's standards so 
that we may have insight and discernment. A list 
of the great variety of human situations dealt with 
will show what a broad coverage this book gives. 
It is most beneficial to have this Bible counsel on 
pretense, presumptuousness, keeping one's word, 
shrewdness, associations, child correction and 
training, man's view of what is right, being slow 
to anger, favor to the afflicted, fraud, prayer, ridi¬ 
cule, contentment with life's necessities, pride, 
unjust profit, bribery, contention, self-control, iso¬ 
lation, silence, partiality, quarreling, humility, 
luxury, care of a father and a mother, Intoxicating 
beverages, cheating, qualities of a wife, gifts, bor¬ 
rowing, lending, kindness, confidence, property 
lines, building up the household, envy, retaliation, 
vanity, mild answer, meditation, and true com¬ 
panionship, Quite a wealth of counsel to go to for 
sound guidance on everyday affairs! To some, a 
number of these items may seem unimportant, 
but herein we note that the Bible does not neglect 
our needs even in seemingly small things. In this. 
Proverbs is of inestimable value. 

The Third Section (25:1-29:27). Upbuilding 
counsel is given on such matters as honor, pa¬ 
tience, enemies, dealing with stupid persons, hav¬ 
ing fun, flattery, jealousy, hurt caused by a friend, 
hunger, slander, attention to responsibility, inter- 
est, confession, results of wicked rule, arrogance, 
the blessings of righteous rule, child delinquency, 
treatment of servants, insight, and vision. 

17 The Fourth Section (30:1*33). This is The 
weighty message" attributed to Agur. After a 
humble admission of his own unimportance, the 
writer makes reference to the inability of man to 
create the earth and the things in it. He calls God's 
Word refined and a shield. He asks that the lying 
word be put far away from him and that he be 
given neither riches nor poverty. He describes an 
impure, proud, and greedy generation that calls 
{down evil upon its parents. Four things that have 
not said "Enough!" are identified, along with four 
things that are too difficult to comprehend. (30: 
15, 10) An adulterous woman's brazen self¬ 
acquittal is given. Then there are described four 
things under which the earth cannot endure, four 
small things instinctively wise, and four things 
that excel in their moving along. By apt compari¬ 
sons, the writer warns that "the squeezing out of 
anger is what brings forth quarreling."—30:33. 

15. Give some examples of the variety of the human 
situations dealt with in Proverbs. 

16. What upbuilding counsel is given in the third sec¬ 
tion of Proverbs? 

17. (a) What "weighty message" does Agur convey? 
(b) What different sets of four things does he describe? 


1B The Fifth Section (31:1-31). Hero is another 
"weighty message," that of Lemuel the king. This 
is in two styles of writing. The first part discusses 
the ruin to which one can come through a bad 
woman, warns how intoxicating liquor can per¬ 
vert judgment, and calls for righteous judgment. 
The acrostic in the latter part is devoted to a 
classic description of a capable wife. In some detail 
it considers her value, pointing out that she is 
trusted and rewarding to her owner. Her qualities 
include being industrious, an early riser, a careful 
buyer, kind to the poor, as well as exercising 
foresight and speaking with wisdom. She is also 
alert, respected by her children, and praised by 
her husband. Above all, she fears Jehovah. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

19 The beneficial purpose of Proverbs is stated 
in the opening verses: "For one to know wisdom 
and discipline, to discern the sayings of under¬ 
standing, to receive the discipline that gives in¬ 
sight, righteousness and judgment and up¬ 
rightness, to give to the inexperienced ones 
shrewdness, to a young man knowledge and 
thinking ability." (1:2-4) In harmony with that 
stated purpose, the book highlights knowledge, 
wisdom, and understanding, each of which is ben¬ 
eficial in its particular way. 

2a (1) Knowledge is man's great need, for it is 
not good for man to fall into ignorance. One can 
never acquire accurate knowledge without the 
fear of Jehovah, for knowledge starts with that 
fear. Knowledge is to be preferred rather than 
choice gold. Why? Through knowledge the righ¬ 
teous are rescued; it holds us back from hastening 
into sin. How we need to search for it, to take it in! 
Precious it is. So "incline your ear and hear the 
words of the wise ones, that you may apply your 
very heart to my knowledge."—22:17; 1:7; 8:10; 
11:9; 18:15; 19:2; 20:15. 

(2) Wisdom, the ability to use knowledge 
aright to the praise of Jehovah, 'is the prime 
thing, ' Acquire it. Its Source is Jehovah, Life- 
giving wisdom has its start in knowing and fear¬ 
ing Jehovah God—that is the great secret of wis¬ 
dom, So fear God, not man. Wisdom personified 
issues a proclamation, urging all io mend their 
ways. Wisdom cries aloud in the very streets, 
Jehovah calls out to all those inexperienced ones 
and those in want of heart to turn aside and feed 
themselves with wisdom's bread. Then, with the 

IS. What does King Lemuel have to say about (a) a bad 
woman and (Jb) a capable wife? 

19. How does Proverbs itself make known us beneficial 
purpose? 

20. What does Proverbs say about knowledge? 

21. What is the divine teaching concerning wisdom? 
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fear of Jehovah r they will be happy even if they 
have little. Many are the blessings of wisdom; 
greatly beneficial are its effects. Wisdom and 
knowledge—these are preliminary fundamentals 
for thinking ability, the kind that will safeguard 
us. As honey is beneficial and pleasant, so is wis¬ 
dom, It is of more value than gold; it is a tree of 
life. People perish without wisdom, for wisdom 
preserves life; it means life.—4:7; 1:7, 20-23; 2:6, 
7, 10, 11; 3:13-18, 21-26; 8:1-36; 9:1-6, 10; 10:8; 
13:14; 15:16, 24; 16:16, 20-24; 24:13, 14. 

2? (3) Besides knowledge and wisdom, under- 
standing is vital; hence, "with all that you ac¬ 
quire, acquire understanding." Understanding is 
The ability to see a thing in its connected parts; it 
means discernment, always with God In mind, for 
man cannot lean upon his own understanding. 
How utterly impossible to have understanding or 
discernment if one works in opposition to Jeho¬ 
vah! To make it our own, we must keenly seek 
understanding as a hidden treasure. To under¬ 
stand, we must have knowledge. The search that 
the understanding one makes for knowledge is 
rewarded, and wisdom is in front of him. He is 
safeguarded from this world's innumerable pit- 
falls, such as from the countless bad people who 
might try to ensnare one to walk with them in the 
way of darkness. Thanks be to Jehovah God—the 
Source of life-giving knowledge, wisdom, and un¬ 
derstanding!—4:7; 2:3, 4; 3:5; 15:14; 17:24; 
19:8; 21:30* 

In harmony with the beneficial purpose of 
Proverbs, the book presents an abundance of wise, 
inspired counsel to help us acquire understanding 
and safeguard the heart, "for out of it are the 
sources of life," (4:23) Following is a selection of 
the wise counsel stressed throughout the book. 

24 The wicked and the righteous contrasted; 
The wicked one will be caught In his crooked 
ways, and his treasures will not save him in the 
day of fury. The righteous one is in line for life 
and will be rewarded by Jehovah.— 2:21, 22; 10: 
6, 7, 9, 24, 25, 27-32; 11:3-7, 18-21, 23, 30, 31; 
12:2, 3, 7, 28; 13:6, 9; 14:2, 11; 15:3, 8, 29; 
29:16. 

ZB The need for dean morals: Solomon warns 
continually against immorality. Adulterous per¬ 
sons will receive a plague as well as dishonor, and 
their reproach will not be wiped out. 'Stolen wa¬ 
ters" may seem sweet to a youth, but the prosti¬ 
tute descends to death and takes her inexperi- 

22. What safeguard is to be found in understanding? 

23. What kind of wise counsel will next be discussed? 

24. What is stated concerning the wicked and the righ¬ 
teous? 

25. How does Proverbs warn against immorality? 


enced victims with her. Those who fall into the 
deep pit of immorality are denounced by Jehovah. 
-2:16-19; 5:1-23; 6:20-35; 7:4-27; 9:13-18; 22: 
14; 23:27, 2B. 

26 The need for self-control: Drunkenness and 
gluttony are condemned. All who will have God's 
approval must practice moderation in eating and 
drinking. (20:1; 21:17; 23:21, 29-35; 25:16; 31: 

4, 5) Those who are slow to anger are abundant in 
discernment and greater than a mighty man that 
captures a city. (14:17, 29; 15:1, 18; 16:32; 19: 
11; 25:15, 28; 29:11, 22) Self-control is also need¬ 
ed to avoid envy and jealousy, which is rottenness 
in one's bones. —14:30; 24:1; 27:4; 28:22. 

27 Wise and unwise use of speech: Crooked 
speech, the slanderer, the false witness, and the 
falsifier will be uncovered, for they are detestable 
to Jehovah. (4:24; 6:16-19; 11:13; 12:17, 22; 14: 

5, 25; 17:4; 19:5, 9; 20:17; 24:28; 25:18) If one's 
mouth speaks good things, it is a source of life; but 
the mouth of the foolish person precipitates his 
ruin. "Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue, and he that Is loving It will eat its fruit¬ 
age." (18:21) Slander, deceitful speech, flattery, 
and hasty words are condemned. It is the course of 
wisdom to speak truth, to honor God.—-10:11, 
13, 14; 12:13, 14, 18, 19; 13:3; 14:3; 16:27-30; 
17:27, 28; 18:6-8, 20; 26:28; 29:20; 31:26. 

The folly of pride and the need for humility: 
The proud person elevates himself to a height that 
he really does not have, so that he crashes. The 
proud in heart are detestable to Jehovah, but he 
gives humble ones wisdom, glory, riches, and life 
— 3:7; 11:2; 12:9; 13:10; 15:33; 16:5, 18, 19; 
18:12; 21:4; 22:4; 26:12; 28:25, 26; 29:23, 

29 Diligence , not slothfulness: Many are the de¬ 
scriptions of a lazy person. He should go to the ant 
for a lesson and become wise. Ah, but the diligent 
one—he will prosper!—1:32; 6:6-11; 10:4, 5, 26; 
12:24; 13:4; 15:19; 18:9; 19:15, 24; 20:4, 13; 21: 
25, 26; 22:13; 24:30-34; 26:13-16; 31:24, 25. 

" iD Right association: It is folly to associate with 
chose who do not fear Jehovah, with wicked or 
stupid ones, with hot-tempered people, with tale¬ 
bearers, or with gluttons. Rather, associate with 
wise persons, and you will become still wiser.—1; 
10-19; 4:14-19; 13:20; 14:7; 20:19; 22:24, 25; 
2S:7 t 


26. Whar is said concerning self-control? 

27. (a) What is unwise use of speech? (b) Why is the 
wise use of our lips and tongue so vital? 

28. What harm does pride bring, but what benefits 
result from humility? 

29. How is laziness to be regarded, and of what value is 
diligence? 

30. How does Proverbs stress right association? 
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TL Need for reproof and correction: 'The one 
whom Jehovah loves he reproves," and those who 
pay heed to this discipline are on the way to glory 
and life. He who hates reproof will come to 
dishonor,—3:11, 12; 10:17; 12:1; 13:18; 15:5, 
31-33; 17:10; 19:25; 29:1. 

Counsel on being a good wife: Repeatedly the 
Proverbs warn against a wife's being contentious 
and acting shamefully. The discreet, capable God¬ 
fearing wife has the law of loving-kind ness on her 
tongue; whoever finds such a wife gets goodwill 
from Jehovah.—12:4; 18:22; 19:13, 14; 21:9, 19; 
27:15, 16; 31:10-31. 

33 The rearing of children: Teach them God's 
commandments regularly so that they 'do not 
forget/' Bring them up from infancy in the in¬ 
struction of Jehovah. Do not spare the rod when it 
is needed; as an expression of love, the rod and 
reproof give a boy wisdom. Those who rear chil¬ 
dren God's way will have wise children who will 
bring rejoicing and much pleasure to father and 
mother.—4:1-9; 13:24; 17:21; 22:6, 15; 23:13, 
14, 22, 24, 25; 29:15, 17. 

34 Responsibility to help others: This is often 
stressed in the Proverbs. The wise one must 
spread knowledge about for the benefit of others. 
A person must also be generous in showing favor 
to those of little means, and in doing so, he is 
really lending to Jehovah, who guarantees repay¬ 
ment.— 11:24-26; 15:7; 19:17; 24:11, 12; 28:27. 

35 Reliance upon Jehovah: Proverbs gets to the 
heart of our problems in counseling that we put 
complete trust in God. We must take notice of 
Jehovah in all our ways. A man may plan his 
course, but Jehovah must direct his steps. The 
name of Jehovah is a strong tower, into which the 
righteous run and gain protection. Hope in Jeho¬ 
vah and go to his Word for guidance.—3:1, 5, 6; 
16:1-9; 18:10; 20:22; 28:25, 26; 30:5, 6. 

3 * How beneficial for teaching and disciplining 
ourselves and others is the book of Proverbs! No 
phase of human relationship seems to be over- 

31 . What is the wise counsel concerning reproof? 

32. What fine admonition is provided on being a good 
wife? 

33. What beneficial advice is presented on child train¬ 
ing? 

34. Of what advantage is it to take responsibility in 
helping others? 

35. Getting to the very heart of our problems,, what 
counsel does Proverbs give? 

36. From what viewpoints may Proverbs he described 
as up-to-date, practical, and beneficial? 


looked. Is there a person who isolates himself 
from his fellow worshipers of God? (18:1) Is one 
in a high position coming to conclusions before 
hearing both sides of a matter? £18:17) Is one a 
dangerous practical joker? (26:18, 19) Does one 
tend to be partial? (28:21) The tradesman in his 
store, the farmer in his field, the husband and 
wife and child—all receive wholesome instruc¬ 
tion. Parents are helped so they can expose the 
many snares lurking in the path of youth. Wise 
ones can teach the inexperienced ones. The prov¬ 
erbs are practical wherever we live; the book's 
instruction and counsel never go out of date: The 
book of Proverbs," once said American educator 
William Lyon Phelps, "is more up to date than this 
morning's newspaper,"* Up-to-date, practical, and 
heneficial for teaching is the book of Proverbs 
because it is inspired of God. 

37 Being beneficial for setting things straight, 
the book of Proverbs, spoken largely by Solomon, 
turns men to Almighty God, So, too, did Jesus 
Christ, the one referred to at Matthew 12:42 as 
"something more than Solomon/' 

How thankful we can be that this preemi¬ 
nently wise One is Jehovah's choice as the King¬ 
dom Seed! His throne it is that "will be firmly 
established by righteousness itself," for a peaceful 
reign far more glorious than even that of King 
Solomon, Concerning that Kingdom rule, it will be 
said, "Loving-kindness and trueness—they safe¬ 
guard the king; and by loving-kindness he has 
sustained his throne.” That will open up an eterni¬ 
ty of righteous government for mankind, concern¬ 
ing which the Proverbs also say: "Where a king is 
judging the lowly ones in trueness, his throne will 
be firmly established for all time/' Thus, we come 
to appreciate with joy that the Proverbs not only 
light our pathway to knowledge, wisdom, and 
understanding, as well as to everlasting life, but, 
more important, they magnify Jehovah as the 
Source of true wisdom, which he dispenses 
through Christ Jesus, the Kingdom Heir. Proverbs 
adds much to our appreciation of God's Kingdom 
and the righteous principles by which it now gov¬ 
erns.—Prov. 25:5; 16:12; 20:28; 29:14. 

‘ Treasury of the Christian Faith, 1949, edited by Stuber 
and Clark, page 48. 


37. How does Proverbs harmonize with the teachings of 
the Greater Solomon? 

38. How does Proverbs add to our appreciation of God's 
Kingdom and its righteous principles? 
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Ecclesiastes 


Writer: Solomon 

Place Written: Jerusalem 

Writing Completed: Before 
1000 B.aE, 


T HE book of Ecclesiastes was written for a 
lofty purpose. Solomon, as leader of a peo¬ 
ple dedicated to Jehovah, had the responsi¬ 
bility to hold them together in faithfulness to their 
dedication. He sought to fulfill this responsibility 
by means of the wise counsel of Ecclesiastes. 

2 In Ecclesiastes 1:1 he refers to himself as "the 
congregator." The word in the Hebrew language is 
Qoheleth, and in the Hebrew Bible, the book is 
given that name. The Greek Septuagint gives the 
title as Ek kle si a stes', meaning "a member of an 
ecclesia (congregation; assembly)/' from which is 
derived the English name Ecclesiastes. However, 
Qo-he 7 eth is more aptly translated "The Con grega¬ 
tor," and this is also a more fitting designation for 
Solomon. It conveys Solomon's purpose in writing 
the book. 

3 In what sense was King Solomon a congrega¬ 
tor, and to what did he do congregating? He was a 
congregator of his people, the Israelites, and of 
their companions, the temporary residents. He 
congregated all of these to the worship of his God, 
Jehovah. Previously he had built Jehovah's temple 
in Jerusalem, and at its dedication he had called 
together, or congregated, all of them to the wor¬ 
ship of God. (1 Ki. 8:1} Now, by means of Ec¬ 
clesiastes, he sought to congregate his people to 
worthwhile works and away from the vain, fruit¬ 
less works of this world,—Eccl. 12:8-10. 

4 Though Solomon is not specifically named, 
several passages are quite conclusive in establish¬ 
ing him as the writer. The congregator introduces 
himself as "the son of David" who "happened to be 
king over Israel in Jerusalem/’ This could apply 
only to King Solomon, for his successors in Jerusa¬ 
lem were kings over Judah only. Moreover, as the 
congregator writes: T myself have greatly in¬ 
creased in wisdom more than anyone that hap¬ 
pened to be before me in Jerusalem, and my own 

1. For what lofty purpose was Ecclesiastes written? 

2. How is this purpose expressed in Ecclesiastes' He¬ 
brew name, thus making this more appropriate than the 
Greek and English names? 

3. In what sense was Solomon a congregator? 

4. How is Solomon established as the writer? 


heart saw a great deal of wisdom and knowledge." 
(1:1, 12, 16) This fits Solomon. Ecclesiastes 12:9 
tells us that "he pondered and made a thorough 
search, that he might arrange many proverbs in 
order." King Solomon spoke 3,000 proverbs. (1 Ki, 
4:32) Ecclesiastes 2:4-9 tells of the writer's build¬ 
ing program; vineyards, gardens and parks; irri¬ 
gation system; arrangement of menservants and 
maidservants; accumulation of silver and gold; 
and other accomplishments. All of this was true of 
Solomon. When the queen of Sheba saw Solomon's 
wisdom and prosperity, she said: "1 had not been 
told the half."—1 Ki, 10:7. 

B The book identifies Jerusalem as the place of 
writing in saying that the congregator was king 
"in Jerusalem." The time must have been before 
the year 1000 B.C.E., well along in Solomon's 
40-year reign, after he had engaged in the numer¬ 
ous pursuits referred to in the book but before his 
fall into idolatry. By then he would have gained 
extensive knowledge of this world's occupations 
and its striving after material gains. At the time he 
would still have been in God's favor and under His 
inspiration. 

s How can we be sure that Ecclesiastes is "in¬ 
spired of God"? Some may query its inspiration in 
that it does not once mention the divine name, 
Jehovah. However, it certainly advocates the true 
worship of God, and it repeatedly uses the expres¬ 
sion ha**Blohim', "the true God." Another objec¬ 
tion may be raised because there are no direct 
quotations from Ecclesiastes in the other Bible 
books. However, the teachings presented and the 
principles laid down in the book are entirely in 
harmony with the remainder of the Scriptures. 
Clarke's Commentary , Volume III, page 799, 
states: "The book, entitled Koheleth , or Eccle¬ 
siastes, has ever been received, both by the Jewish 
and Christian Church, as written under the inspi¬ 
ration of the Almighty; and was held to be proper¬ 
ly a part of the sacred canon." 

5. Where and when must Ecclesiastes have been writ¬ 
ten? 

6. What objections have been raised as to Ecclesiastes' 
inspiration, but how may these be refused? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 21 


ECCLESIASTES 


7 Worldly-wise "higher critics" have claimed 
that Ecclesiastes is not Solomon's writing or a 
genuine part of "all Scripture," saying that its 
language and its philosophy are of a later date. 
They ignore the fund of information that Solomon 
would have accumulated through his progressive 
development of international trade and industry, 
as well as from traveling dignitaries and other 
contacts with the outside world. (1 Ki. 4:30, 34; 9: 
26-28; 10:1, 23, 24) As F. C. Cook in his Bible 
Commentary , Volume IV, page 622, writes: “The 
daily occupations and chosen pursuits of the great 
Hebrew king must have carried him far out of the 
sphere of ordinary Hebrew life, thought and lan¬ 
guage." 

8 However, are outside sources really needed to 
argue the canonicity of Ecclesiastes? An examina¬ 
tion of the book itself will reveal not only its 
inward harmony but also its harmony with the 
rest of the Scriptures, of which it is indeed a part. 

CONTENTS OF ECCLESIASTES 

9 The vanity of man's way of life (1:1-3:22). 
The opening words sound the theme of the book: 
"The greatest vanity!' the congregator has said, 
'the greatest vanity! Everything is vanity!'" What 
profit is there in mankind's toil and labor? Genera¬ 
tions come and go, the natural cycles repeat on 
earth, and "there is nothing new under the sun." 
(1:2, 3 # 91 The congregator has set his heart to seek 
and explore wisdom with regard to the calamitous 
occupations of the sons of men, but he finds that in 
wisdom and in folly, in exploits and in hard work, 
in eating and in drinking, everything is "vanity 
and a striving after wind." He comes to 'hate 
life,' a life of calamity and materialistic pursuits. 
—1:14; 2:11, 17. 

10 For everything there is an appointed time 
—yes, God has 'made everything pretty in its 
time.' He wants his creatures to enjoy life on earth. 
"I have come to know that there is nothing better 
for them than to rejoice and to do good during 
one's life; and also that every man should eat and 
indeed drink and see good for all his hard work. It 
is the gift of God." But, alas! For sinful mankind 
there is the same eventuality as for the beasts: "As 
the one dies, so the other dies; and they all have 
but one spirit, so that there is no superiority of the 
man over the beast, for everything is vanity."—3: 
1, 11-13, 19. 

7. What in Solomon's background made him eminently 
qualified to write the book of Ecclesiastes? 

8. What is the strongest argument for the canonicity of 
Ecclesiastes? 

9. What does the congregator find as to the occupations 
of the sons of men? 

10. What is God's gift, but what eventuality befalls 
sinful man? 


11 Wise counsel for those who fear God (4:1-7: 
29). Solomon congratulates the dead, for they are 
free of "all the acts of oppression that are being 
done under the sun." Then he continues to describe 
vain and calamitous works. He also wisely coun¬ 
sels that "two are better than one" and that "a 
threefold cord cannot quickly be torn in two." (4:1, 
2, 9, 12) He gives fine advice on the congregating 
of God's people: "Guard your feet whenever you go 
to the house of the true God; and let there be a 
drawing near to hear." Do not be hasty in speaking 
before God; let 'your words prove to be few,' and 
pay what you vow to God. "Fear the true God 
himself.” When the poor are oppressed, remember 
that "one that is higher than the high one is 
watching, and there are those who are high above 
them." The mere servant, he observes, will have 
sweet sleep, but the rich man is too worried to 
sleep. Yet, he has come naked into the world, and 
for all his hard work, he can carry nothing out of 
the world.—5:1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 12, 15. 

12 A man may receive riches and glory, but what 
is the use of living "a thousand years twice over" if 
he has not seen what is good? It is better to take to 
heart the serious issues of life and death than to 
associate with the stupid "in the house of rejoic¬ 
ing"; yes, better to receive the rebuke of the wise 
one, for as the crackling "sound of thorns under the 
pot, so is the laughter of the stupid one." Wisdom is 
advantageous. "For wisdom is for a protection the 
same as money is for a protection; but the advan¬ 
tage of knowledge is that wisdom itself preserves 
alive its owners." Why, then, has the way of man¬ 
kind become calamitous? "The true God made 
mankind upright, but they themselves have 
sought out many plans."—6:6; 7:4, 6, 12, 29. 

13 The one eventuality to all (8:1-9:12). "Keep 
the very order of the king," advises the congrega¬ 
tor; but he observes that it is because sentence 
against bad work has not been executed speedily 
that "the heart of the sons of men has become fully 
set in them to do bad." (8:2, 11) He himself com¬ 
mends rejoicing, but there is another calamitous 
thing! All kinds of men go the same way—to 
death! The consciousness of the living is that they 
will die, "but as for the dead, they are conscious of 
nothing at all,.. All that your hand finds to do, do 
with your very power, for there is no work nor 
devising nor knowledge nor wisdom in Sheol, the 
place to which you are going."—9:5, 10. 

11. What wise counsel does the congregator give the 
God-fearing man? 

12. What advice is given on the serious issues of life, 
and on the advantage of wisdom over money? 

13. What does the congregator advise and commend, 
and what does he say concerning the place where man is 
going? 
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14 Practical wisdom and man's obligation 

(9:13-12:14). The congregator speaks of other ca¬ 
lamities, such as "foolishness ... in many high 
positions." He also sets forth many proverbs of 
practical wisdom, and he declares that even "youth 
and the prime of life are vanity"—unless true 
wisdom is heeded. He states: "Remember, now, 
your grand Creator in the days of your young 
manhood." Otherwise, old age will merely return 
one to the dust of the earth, to the accompaniment 
of the congregator's words: "The greatest vanity! 

. . . Everything is vanity." He himself has taught 
the people knowledge continually, for "the words 
of the wise ones are like oxgoads," spurring on to 
right works, but regarding worldly wisdom he 
warns: "To the making of many books there is no 
end. and much devotion to them is wearisome to 
the flesh." Then the congregator brings the book to 
its grand climax, summing up all that he has 
discussed on vanity and wisdom: "The conclusion 
of the matter, everything having been heard, is: 
Fear the true God and keep his commandments. 
For this is the whole obligation of man. For the 
true God himself will bring every sort of work into 
the judgment in relation to every hidden thing, as 
to whether it is good or bad."—10:6; 11:1, 10; 12: 
1,8-14. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

15 Far from being a book of pessimism, Eccle¬ 
siastes is studded with bright gems of divine wis¬ 
dom. When enumerating the many accomplish¬ 
ments that he labels vanity, Solomon does not 
include the building of Jehovah's temple on Mount 
Moriah in Jerusalem, nor the pure worship of 
Jehovah. He does not describe God's gift of life as 
vanity, but he shows that it was for the purpose 
of man's rejoicing and doing good. (3:12, 13; 5: 
18-20; 8:15) The calamitous occupations are those 
that ignore God. A father may lay up wealth for his 
son, but a disaster destroys all and nothing re¬ 
mains for him. Far better it would be to provide an 
enduring inheritance of spiritual riches. It is ca¬ 
lamitous to possess an abundance and not be able 
to enjoy it. Calamity overtakes all the worldly rich 
when they "go away" in death, with nothing in 
their hand.—5:13-15; 6:1, 2. 

16 At Matthew 12:42, Christ Jesus referred to 
himself as "something more than Solomon." Since 
Solomon pictured Jesus, do we find the words of 
Solomon in the book Qohe'leth to be in harmony 

14. (a) What practical wisdom does the congregator 
stress? (b) What is the conclusion of the matter? 

15. How does Salomon distinguish between calamitous 
occupations and worthwhile works? 

16. How does Qohe'leth, or Ecclesiastes, harmonize 
with the teachings of Jesus? 


with the teachings of Jesus? We find many paral¬ 
lels! For example, Jesus underlined the extensive 
scope of the work of God in saying, "My Father has 
kept working until now, and I keep working." 
(John 5:17) Solomon also refers to God's works: 
"And I saw all the work of the true God, how 
mankind are not able to find out the work that has 
been done under the sun; however much mankind 
keep working hard to seek, yet they do not find 
out. And even if they should say they are wise 
enough to know, they would be unable to find out." 
—Eccl. 8:17. 

17 Both Jesus and Solomon encouraged true 
worshipers to congregate. (Matt. 18:20; Eccl. 4: 
9-12; 5:1) Jesus' comments on "the conclusion of 
the system of things" and "the appointed times of 
the nations" are in harmony with the statement by 
Solomon that "for everything there is an appointed 
time, even a time for every affair under the heav¬ 
ens."—Matt. 24:3; Luke 21:24; Eccl. 3:1- 

18 Above all. Jesus and his disciples join with 
Solomon in warning of the pitfalls of materialism. 
Wisdom is the true protection, for it "preserves 
alive its owners," says Solomon. "Keep on, then, 
seeking first the kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these other things will be added to you," 
says Jesus. (Eccl. 7:12; Matt. 6:33) At Ecclesiastes 
5:10 it is written: "A mere lover of silver will not 
be satisfied with silver, neither any lover of wealth 
with income. This too is vanity." Very similar is 
the counsel that Paul gives at 1 Timothy 6:6-19 
that "the love of money is a root of all sorts of 
injurious things." There are similar parallel pas¬ 
sages on other points of Bible instruction.—Eccl. 
3:17—Acts 17:31; Eccl. 4:1—Jas. 5:4; Eccl. 5: 
1, 2—Jas. 1:19; Eccl. 6:12—Jas. 4:14; Eccl. 7:20 
—Rom. 3:23; Eccl. 8:17—Rom. 11:33. 

19 The Kingdom rule of God's beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ, who in the flesh was a descendant of wise 
King Solomon, will establish a new earthly society. 
(Rev. 21:1-5) What Solomon wrote for the guid¬ 
ance of his subjects in his typical kingdom is of 
vital interest to all who now put their hope in God's 
Kingdom under Christ Jesus. Under its rule man¬ 
kind will live by the same wise principles that the 
congregator set forth and will rejoice eternally in 
God's gift of happy life. Now is the time to be 
congregated in Jehovah's worship, in order to real¬ 
ize to the full the joys of life under his Kingdom. 
—Eccl. 3:12, 13; 12:13, 14. 

17. What other parallels are to be found in Jesus' and 
Solomon's words? 

18. In giving what warnings do Jesus and his disciples 
join with Solomon? 

19. With what happy prospect may we congregate in 
Jehovah's worship today? 
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Writer: Solomon 
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c. 1020 B.C.E. 


// whole world was not worthy of the 

day in which this sublime Song was 
i^L given to Israel." Thus the Jewish "rab¬ 
bi" Akiba, who lived in the first century of the 
Common Era, expressed his appreciation for The 
Song of Solomon." The book's title is a contrac¬ 
tion nf the opening words, "The superlative song, 
which is Solomon's." According to the Hebrew 
word-for-word text, it is the "Song of the songs," 
denoting superlative excellence, similar to the ex¬ 
pression "heavens of the heavens," for the highest 
heavens. (Deut. 10:14) It is not a collection of 
songs but one song, "a song of the utmost perfec¬ 
tion, one of the best that existed, or had ever been 
penned."" 

2 King Solomon of Jerusalem was the writer of 
this song, as is borne out by its introduction. He 
was highly qualified to write this supremely beau¬ 
tiful example of Hebrew poetry. (1 Ki. 4:32) It is 
an idyllic poem loaded with meaning and most 
colorful in its description of beauty. The reader 
who can visualize the Oriental setting will appre¬ 
ciate this still more. (Song of Sol. 4:11, 13; 5:11; 
7:4) The occasion for its writing was a unique 
one. The great king Solomon, glorious in wisdom, 
mighty in power, and dazzling in the luster of 
his material wealth, which evoked the admira¬ 
tion even of the queen of Sheba, could not impress 
a simple country girl with whom he fell in love. 
Because of the constancy of her love for a shep¬ 
herd boy, the king lost out. The book, therefore, 
could rightly be called The Song of Solomon's 
Frustrated Love. Jehovah God inspired him to 
compose this song for the benefit of Bible readers 
of the ages to follow. He wrote it in Jerusalem. 
Perhaps this was about 1020 B.C.E., some years 
after the temple had been completed. By the time 
he wrote the song, Solomon had "sixty queens and 

* The Jewish Mishnah ( Yadayim 3:5). 

' Clarke's Commentary , Vol. Ill, page 841. 

1. In what respect is this the "Song of the songs"? 

2. (a) Who was the writer of The Song of Solomon, what 
were his qualifications, and why could the book be called 
a song of frustrated love? (b) Where was the book 
written, and when? 


eighty concubines," compared with "seven hun¬ 
dred wives, princesses, and three hundred concu¬ 
bines" at the end of his reign.—Song of Sol. 6:8; 
1 Ki. 11:3. 

3 The canonicity of The Song of Solomon was 
wholly unchallenged in early times. It was re¬ 
garded as an integral and inspired portion of the 
Hebrew canon long before the Common Era. It 
was embodied in the Greek Septuagint. Josephus 
inserted it in his catalog of the sacred books. 
Therefore, it has the same evidence for its canon¬ 
icity as is commonly adduced for any other book of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

4 Some, however, have questioned the book's 
canonicity on the ground that there is no refer¬ 
ence to God in it. The absence of any mention of 
God would not disqualify the book any more than 
the mere presence of the word "God" would make 
it canonical. The divine name does appear in its 
abbreviated form at chapter 8. verse 6, where love 
is said to be "the flame of Jah." The book unques¬ 
tionably forms a part of those writings to which 
Jesus Christ referred with approval when he said: 
"You are searching the Scriptures, because you 
think that by means of them you will have ever¬ 
lasting life." (John 5:39) Moreover, its powerful 
portrayal of the exquisite quality of mutual love, 
such as exists, in a spiritual sense, between Christ 
and his "bride," marks The Song of Solomon for its 
unique place in the Bible canon.—Rev. 19:7, 8; 
21:9. 

CONTENTS OF 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON 

5 The material in the book is presented through 
a series of conversations. There is a constant 
change of speakers. The persons with speaking 
parts are Solomon the king of Jerusalem, a shep¬ 
herd, his beloved Shulammite, her brothers, court 

3. What evidence is there for the Song of Solomon's 
canonicity? 

4. (a) Does the absence of the word "God' argue against 
the canonicity of The Song of Solomon? (b) What marks 
it for its unique place in the Bible canon? 

5. (a) How are the characters in the drama identified? 
(b) What touching theme is expressed? 
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ladies ("daughters of Jerusalem"), and women of 
Jerusalem ("daughters of Zion"). (Song of Sol. 1: 
5-7; 3:5, 11) They are identified by what they say 
of themselves or by what is said to them. The 
drama unfolds near Shunem, or Shulem. where 
Solomon is camped with his court entourage. It 
expresses a touching theme—the love of a country 
girl of the village of Shunem for her shepherd 
companion. 

6 The Shulammite maiden in Solomon's camp 

(1:1-14). The maiden appears in the royal tents 
into which the king has brought her, but she is 
anxious only to see her shepherd lover. With long¬ 
ing for her loved one, she speaks out as if he were 
present. The ladies of the court who wait on the 
king, the "daughters of Jerusalem," look curiously 
at the Shulammite because of her swarthy com¬ 
plexion. She explains that she is sunburned from 
caring for her brothers' vineyards. She then 
speaks to her lover as though she were free and 
asks where she might find him. The court ladies 
bid her to go out and pasture her flock by the tents 
of the shepherds. 

7 Solomon comes forward. He is unwilling to let 
her go. He praises her beauty and promises to 
adorn her with "circlets of gold" and "studs of 
silver." The Shulammite resists his advances and 
lets him know that the only love she can feel is for 
her beloved.—1:11. 

8 The shepherd lover appears (1:15-2:2). The 
Shulammite's lover makes his way into Solomon's 
camp and encourages her. He assures her of his 
love. The Shulammite yearns for the nearness of 
her dear one and the simple pleasure of dwelling 
at one with him out in the fields and woods. 

9 The Shulammite is a modest girl. "A mere 
saffron of the coastal plain l am," she says. Her 
shepherd lover thinks her to be without compare, 
saying: "Like a lily among thorny weeds, so is my 
girl companion among the daughters."—2:1, 2. 

10 The maiden longs for her shepherd (2:3- 
3:5). Separated again from her lover, the Shulam¬ 
mite shows how she esteems him above all others, 
and she tells the daughters of Jerusalem that they 
are under oath not to try to arouse in her unwant¬ 
ed love for another. The Shulammite remembers 
the time when her shepherd answered her call 
and invited her to the hills in springtime. She sees 

6. What conversation takes place between the maiden 
and the court ladies of Solomon's camp? 

7. What advances does Solomon make, but with what 
result? 

8. How does the maiden's lover encourage her? For 
what does she yearn? 

9. How do the girl and her lover appraise her beauty? 

10. What does the maiden recall concerning her love? 


him climbing upon the mountains, leaping with 
joy. She hears him cry out to her: "Rise up, come, 
0 girl companion of mine, my beautiful one, and 
come away." However, her brothers, who were 
not sure of her steadiness, got angry and set her to 
work in guarding the vineyards. She declares, 
"My dear one is mine and I am his," and she pleads 
for him to hurry to her side.—2:13, 16. 

n The Shulammite describes her detainment in 
Solomon's camp. At night in bed, she longs for her 
shepherd. Again she reminds the daughters of 
Jerusalem that they are under oath not to awaken 
unwanted love in her. 

12 The Shulammite in Jerusalem (3:6-5:1). Sol¬ 
omon returns to Jerusalem in regal splendor, and 
the people admire his cortege. In this critical hour, 
the shepherd lover does not fail the Shulammite. 
He follows his girl companion, who is veiled, and 
gets in touch with her. He strengthens his beloved 
with warm expressions of endearment. She tells 
him she wants to get free and leave the city, and 
then he bursts into an ecstasy of love: "You are 
altogether beautiful, O girl companion of mine." 
(4:7) A mere glimpse of her makes his heart beat 
faster. Her expressions of endearment are better 
than wine, her fragrance is like that of Lebanon, 
and her skin is like a paradise of pomegranates. 
The maiden invites her dear one to come into "his 
garden," and he accepts. Friendly women of Jeru¬ 
salem encourage them: "Eat, O companions! Drink 
and become drunk with expressions of endear¬ 
ment!"—4:16; 5:1. 

13 The maiden's dream (5:2-6:3). The Shulam¬ 
mite tells the court ladies of a dream, in which she 
hears a knock. Her dear one is outside, pleading 
for her to let him in. But she is in bed. When she 
finally gets up to open the door, he has disap¬ 
peared into the night. She goes out after him, but 
he cannot be found. The watchmen mistreat her. 
She tells the court ladies that if they see her lover, 
they are under obligation to tell him that she is 
lovesick. They ask her what makes him so out¬ 
standing. She launches into an exquisite descrip¬ 
tion of him, saying he is "dazzling and ruddy, the 
most conspicuous of ten thousand." (5:10) The 
court women ask her of his whereabouts. She says 
he has gone to shepherd among the gardens. 

14 Solomon's final advances (6:4-8:4). King Sol¬ 
omon approaches the Shulammite. Again he tells 

11. Of what oath does the Shulammite again remind the 
daughters of Jerusalem? 

12. What further encouragement does her lover give 
when the maiden is taken by Solomon to Jerusalem? 

13. What dream does the maiden have, and how does 
she describe her lover to the court ladies? 

14. Despite all his arts, how does Solomon lose out in his 
quest? 
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THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


her how beautiful she is, more lovely than "sixty 
queens and eighty concubines," but she rejects 
him. (6:8) She is here only because an errand of 
service had brought her near his camp. 'What do 
you see in me?' she asks. Solomon takes advantage 
of her innocent question to tell her of her beauty, 
from the soles of her feet to the crown of her head, 
but the maiden resists all his arts. Courageously 
she declares her devotion to her shepherd, crying 
out for him. For the third time, she reminds the 
daughters of Jerusalem that they are under oath 
not to awaken love in her against her will. Solo¬ 
mon lets her go home. He has lost out in his quest 
for the Shulammite's love. 

15 The Shulammite returns (8:5-14). Her broth¬ 
ers see her approaching, but she is not alone. She 
is "leaning upon her dear one." She calls to mind 
having met her lover under an apple tree and 
declares the unbreakableness of her love for him. 
Some of her brothers' earlier comments about 
their concern over her when "a little sister" are 
mentioned, but she declares she has proved her¬ 
self a mature and stable woman. (8:8) Let her 
brothers now consent to her marriage. King Solo¬ 
mon can have his wealth! She is content with her 
one vineyard, for she loves one who is exclusively 
dear to her. In her case this love is as strong as 
death and its blazings as "the flame of Jah." Insis¬ 
tence on exclusive devotion "as unyielding as She- 
ol" has triumphed and has led to the glorious 
heights of union with her shepherd lover.—8:5, 6. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

16 What lessons are taught in this song of love 
that the man of God might find beneficial today? 
Faithfulness, loyalty, and integrity to godly prin¬ 
ciples are clearly shown. The song teaches the 
beauty of virtue and innocence in a true lover. It 
teaches that genuine love remains unconquerable, 
inextinguishable, unpurchasable. Young Christian 
men and women as well as husbands and wives 
can benefit from this fitting example of integrity 
when temptations arise and allurements present 
themselves. 

15. (a) With what request does the maiden return to 
her brothers? (b) How has exclusive devotion tri¬ 
umphed? 

16. What valuable lessons are taught in this song? 


17 But this inspired song is also most beneficial 
for the Christian congregation as a whole. It was 
recognized as part of the inspired Scriptures by 
the Christians of the first century, one of whom 
wrote: "All the things that were written aforetime 
were written for our instruction, that through 
our endurance and through the comfort from the 
Scriptures we might have hope." (Rom. 15:4) This 
same inspired writer, Paul, could well have had in 
mind the Shulammite girl's exclusive love for her 
shepherd when he wrote to the Christian congre¬ 
gation: "For I am jealous over you with a godly 
jealousy, for l personally promised you in mar¬ 
riage to one husband that I might present you as a 
chaste virgin to the Christ." Paul also wrote of the 
love of Christ for the congregation as that of a 
husband for a wife. (2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:23-27) 
Not only is Jesus Christ the Fine Shepherd for 
them but he is also their King who holds out to his 
anointed followers the indescribable joy of "mar¬ 
riage" with him in the heavens.—Rev. 19:9; John 
10 : 11 . 

18 Certainly these anointed followers of Christ 
Jesus can benefit much from the example of the 
Shulammite girl. They also must be loyal in their 
love, unenticed by the materialistic glitter of the 
world, keeping balance in their integrity clear 
through to the attainment of the reward. They 
have their minds set on the things above and 'seek 
first the Kingdom.' They welcome the loving en¬ 
dearments of their Shepherd, Jesus Christ. They 
are overjoyed in knowing that this dear one, 
though unseen, is close beside them, calling on 
them to take courage and conquer the world. Hav¬ 
ing that unquenchable love, as strong as "the 
flame of Jah," for their Shepherd King, they will 
indeed overcome and be united with him as fellow 
heirs in the glorious Kingdom of the heavens. 
Thus will Jah’s name be sanctified!—Matt. 6:33; 
John 16:33. 


17. (a) How does Paul show this song to have been 
written for the instruction of the Christian congrega¬ 
tion? (b) Why may Paul well have had it in mind in 
writing to the Corinthians and the Ephesians? (c) What 
interesting comparisons may be made with inspired 
writings of John? 

18. In what way may the anointed followers of Christ 
Jesus benefit from the example of the Shulammite girl? 
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T HE menacing shadow of the cruel Assyrian 
monarch hung heavy over the other em¬ 
pires and lesser kingdoms of the Middle 
East. The whole area was alive with talk of con¬ 
spiracy and confederation. (Isa. 8:9-13) Apostate 
Israel to the north would soon fall victim to this 
international intrigue, while Judah's kings to the 
south were reigning precariously. (2 Ki., chaps. 
15-21) New weapons of war were being developed 
and put into action, adding to the terror of the 
times. (2 Chron. 26:14, 15) Where could anyone 
look for protection and salvation? Although the 
name of Jehovah was on the lips of the people and 
the priests in the little kingdom of Judah, their 
hearts turned far off in other directions, first to 
Assyria and then down to Egypt. (2 Ki. 16:7; 
18:21) Faith in Jehovah's power waned. Where it 
was not outright idolatry, there prevailed a hypo¬ 
critical way of worship, based on formalism and 
not the true fear of God. 

2 Who, then, would speak for Jehovah? Who 
would declare his saving power? "Here I am! Send 
me," came the ready response. The speaker was 
Isaiah, who had already been prophesying before 
this. It was the year that leprous King Uzziah died, 
about 778 B.C.E. (Isa. 6:1, 8) The name Isaiah 
means "Salvation of Jehovah," which is the same 
meaning, though written in the reverse order, of 
the name Jesus ("Jehovah Is Salvation"). From 
start to finish. Isaiah's prophecy highlights this 
fact, that Jehovah is salvation. 

3 Isaiah was the son of Amoz (not to be confused 
with Amos, another prophet from Judah). (1:1) 
The Scriptures are silent as to his birth and death, 
though Jewish tradition has him sawn asunder by 
wicked King Manasseh. (Compare Hebrews 11: 
37.) His writings show him stationed in Jerusalem 
with his prophetess wife and at least two sons 
with prophetic names. (Isa. 7:3; 8:1, 3) He served 

1. What was the situation in the Middle East, and partic¬ 
ularly in Israel and Judah, in the eighth century B.C.E.? 

2. (a) Who answered the call .to speak for Jehovah, and 
when? (b) What is significant about this prophet’s name? 

3. (a) What is known concerning Isaiah? (b) Through¬ 
out what period did he prophesy, and who were other 
prophets of his day? 


during the time of at least four kings of Judah: 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah; evidently 
beginning about 778 B.C.E. (when Uzziah died, or 
possibly earlier) and continuing at least till after 
732 B.C.E. (Hezekiah's 14th year), or no less than 
46 years. No doubt he had also committed his 
prophecy to writing by this latter date. (1:1; 6:1; 
36:1) Other prophets of his day were Micah in 
Judah and, to the north, Hosea and Oded.—Mic. 
1:1; Hos. 1:1; 2 Chron. 28:6-9. 

4 That Jehovah commanded Isaiah to write 
down prophetic judgments is established by Isaiah 
30:8: "Now come, write it upon a tablet with 
them, and inscribe it even in a book, that it may 
serve for a future day, for a witness to time indef¬ 
inite." The ancient Jewish rabbis recognized Isa¬ 
iah as the writer and included the book as the first 
book of the major prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel). 

5 Though some have pointed to the book's 
change of style from chapter 40 onward as indi¬ 
cating a different writer, or "Second Isaiah," the 
change in subject matter should be sufficient to 
explain this. There is much evidence that Isaiah 
wrote the entire book that bears his name. For 
example, the oneness of the book is indicated by 
the expression, "the Holy One of Israel," which 
appears 12 times in chapters 1 to 39, and 13 times 
in chapters 40 to 66, a total of 25 times; whereas it 
appears only 6 times throughout the rest of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The apostle Paul also testifies 
to the unity of the book by quoting from all parts 
of the prophecy and crediting the whole work to 
one writer, Isaiah.—Compare Romans 10:16, 20; 
15:12 with Isaiah 53:1; 65:1; 11:1. 

6 Interestingly, starting in the year 1947, some 
ancient documents were brought out of the dark¬ 
ness of caves not far from Khirbet Qumran, near 
the northwest shore of the Dead Sea. These were 


4. What indicates that Isaiah was the writer of the 
book? 

5. What testifies to the unity of the book of Isaiah? 

6. How does the Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah give convinc¬ 
ing proof (a) that our Bibles today represent the original 
inspired writing and (b) that the entire book was written 
by the one Isaiah? 
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ISAIAH 


the Dead Sea Scrolls, which included the prophe¬ 
cy of Isaiah. This is beautifully written in well- 
preserved pre-Masoretic Hebrew and is some 
2,000 years old, from the end of the second centu¬ 
ry B.C.E. Its text is thus about a thousand years 
older than the oldest existing manuscript of the 
Masoretic text, on which modern translations of 
the Hebrew Scriptures are based. There are some 
minor variations of spelling and some differences 
in grammatical construction, but it does not vary 
doctrinally from the Masoretic text. Here is con¬ 
vincing proof that our Bibles today contain the 
original inspired message of Isaiah. Moreover, 
these ancient scrolls refute the critics' claims of 
two "Isaiahs," since chapter 40 begins on the last 
line of the column of writing containing chap¬ 
ter 39, the opening sentence being completed in 
the next column. Thus, the copyist was obviously 
unaware of any supposed change in writer or of 
any division in the book at this point/ 

7 There is abundant proof of the authenticity of 
Isaiah's book. Aside from Moses, no other prophet 
is more often quoted by the Christian Bible writ¬ 
ers. There is likewise a wealth of historical and 
archaeological evidence that proves it genuine, 
such as the historical records of the Assyrian mon- 
archs, including Sennacherib's hexagonal prism 
on which he gives his own account of the siege of 
Jerusalem/ (Isa., chaps. 36, 37) The heap of ruins 
that was once Babylon still bears witness to the 
fulfillment of Isaiah 13:17-22/ There was a living 
testimony in each one of the thousands of Jews 
that marched back from Babylon, freed by a king 
whose name, Cyrus, had been penned by Isaiah 
nearly 200 years earlier. It may well be that Cyrus 
was later shown this prophetic writing, for, on 
freeing the Jewish remnant, he spoke of being 
commissioned by Jehovah to do so.—Isa. 44:28; 
45:1; Ezra 1:1-3. 

w Outstanding in the book of Isaiah are the 
Messianic prophecies. Isaiah has been called "the 
Evangelist prophet," so numerous are the predic¬ 
tions fulfilled in the events of Jesus' life. Chap¬ 
ter 53, for long a "mystery chapter," not only to 
the Ethiopian eunuch referred to in Acts chapter 8 
but to the Jewish people as a whole, foretells so 
vividly the treatment accorded Jesus that it is like 
an eyewitness account. The Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures record the prophetic fulfillments of this re- 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 1221-3. 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, page 957: Vol. 2, 
pages 894-5. 

L Insight on the Scriptures. Vol. 2. page 324. 


7. What abundant proof is there concerning Isaiah's 
authenticity? 

8. How is inspiration proved by fulfillment of the Messi¬ 
anic prophecies? 


markable chapter of Isaiah, as the following com¬ 
parisons show: vs. 1—John 12:37, 38; vs. 2 
—John 19:5-7; vs. 3—Mark 9:12; vs. 4—Mat¬ 
thew 8:16, 17; vs. 5—1 Peter 2:24; vs. 6—1 Peter 
2:25; vs. 7—Acts 8:32, 35, vs. 8—Acts 8:33; vs. 9 
—Matthew 27:57-60; vs. 10—Hebrews 7:27; 
vs. 11—Romans 5:18; vs. 12—Luke 22:37. Who 
but God could be the source of such accurate 
forecasting? 

CONTENTS OF ISAIAH 

9 The first six chapters give the setting in Judah 
and Jerusalem and relate Judah's guilt before Je¬ 
hovah and Isaiah's commissioning. Chapters 7 to 
12 deal with threatened enemy invasions and the 
promise of relief by the Prince of Peace commis¬ 
sioned by Jehovah. Chapters 13 to 35 contain a 
series of pronouncements against many nations 
and a forecast of salvation to be provided by Jeho¬ 
vah. Historic events of Hezekiah's reign are de¬ 
scribed in chapters 36 to 39. The remaining chap¬ 
ters, 40 to 66, have as their theme the release 
from Babylon, the return of the Jewish remnant, 
and the restoration of Zion, 

10 Isaiah's message "concerning Judah and Je¬ 
rusalem" (1:1-6:13). See him there in sackcloth 
and sandals as he stands in Jerusalem and cries 
out: Dictators! People! Listen! Your nation is sick 
from head to toe, and you have wearied Jehovah 
with your bloodstained hands upraised in prayer. 
Come, set matters straight with him, that scarlet 
sins may be made white like snow. In the final 
pan of the days, the mountain of Jehovah's house 
will be lifted up, and all nations will stream to it 
for instruction. No more will they learn war. Jeho¬ 
vah will be raised on high and sanctified. But at 
present Israel and Judah, though planted a choice 
vine, produce grapes of lawlessness. They make 
good bad and bad good, for they are wise in their 
own eyes. 

11 T, however, got to see Jehovah, sitting on a 
throne lofty and lifted up," says Isaiah. Along with 
the vision comes Jehovah's commission: "Go, and 
you must say to this people, 'Hear again and 
again.'" For how long? "Until the cities actually 
crash in ruins."—6:1, 9, 11. 

12 Threatened enemy invasions and promise of 
relief (7:1-12:6). Jehovah uses Isaiah and his 
sons as prophetic 'signs and miracles' to show that 

9. Into what divisions do the contents of Isaiah fall? 

10. (a) Why does Isaiah call on the nation to set matters 
straight? (b) What does he prophesy for the final part of 
the days? 

11. Along with what vision does Isaiah receive his com¬ 
mission? 

12. (a) How are Isaiah and his sons used as prophetic 
signs? (b) What outstanding promise is given in Isaiah 
chapter 9? 
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first the combine of Syria and Israel against Judah 
will fail but in time Judah will go into captivity 
with only a remnant returning. A maiden will 
become pregnant and bear a son. His name? Im¬ 
manuel (meaning, "With Us Is God"). Let the com¬ 
bined enemies against Judah take note! "Gird 
yourselves, and be shattered tc pieces!" There will 
be hard times, but then a great light will shine 
upon God's people. For a child has been born to us, 
"and his name will be called Wonderful Counsel¬ 
or, Mighty God, Eternal Father, Prince of Peace." 
—7:14; 8:9, 18; 9:6. 

13 "Aha, the Assyrian," Jehovah cries, "the rod 
for my anger." After using that rod against "an 
apostate nation," God will cut down the insolent 
Assyrian himself. Later, "a mere remnant will 
return." (10:5, 6, 21) See now a sprout, a twig 
from the stump of Jesse (David's father)! This 
"twig" will rule in righteousness, and by him there 
will be enjoyment for all creation, with no harm or 
ruin, "because the earth will certainly be filled 
with the knowledge of Jehovah as the waters are 
covering the very sea." (11:1, 9) With this one as 
signal for the nations, a highway goes out from 
Assyria for the returning remnant. There will be 
exultation in drawing water from the springs of 
salvation and making melody to Jehovah. 

14 Pronouncing Babylon's doom (13:1-14:27). 
Isaiah now looks past the Assyrian's day into the 
time of Babylon's zenith. Listen! The sound of 
numerous people, the uproar of kingdoms, of na¬ 
tions gathered together! Jehovah is mustering the 
army of war! It is a dark day for Babylon. Amazed 
faces flame, and hearts melt. The pitiless Medes 
will tumble Babylon, "the decoration of king¬ 
doms." She is to become an uninhabited desolation 
and a haunt of wild creatures "for generation after 
generation." (13:19, 20) The dead in Sheol are 
stirred to receive the king of Babylon. Maggots 
become his couch and worms his covering. What a 
comedown for this 'shining one, the son of the 
dawn'! (14:12) He aspired to elevate his throne 
but has become a carcass thrown out, as Jehovah 
sweeps Babylon with the broom of annihilation. 
No name, no remnant, no progeny, no posterity, 
are to remain! 

15 International desolations (14:28-23:18). 
Isaiah now points back to Philistia along the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea and then to Moab, southeast of the 
Dead Sea. He directs his prophecy up beyond Isra¬ 
el's northern boundary to Syrian Damascus, dips 

13. (a) What outcome awaits the insolent Assyrian? 
(b) What will result from the rule of the "twig" from 
Jesse? 

14. What comedown is foretold for Babylon? 

15. Concerning what international desolations does Isa¬ 
iah prophesy? 


deep south into Ethiopia, and moves up the Nile 
into Egypt, with God's judgments producing deso¬ 
lation all along the way. He tells of the Assyri¬ 
an king Sargon, the predecessor of Sennacherib, 
sending commander Tartan against the Philistine 
city of Ashdod, west of Jerusalem. At this time 
Isaiah is told to strip and go naked and barefoot 
for three years. Thus he vividly portrays the futil¬ 
ity of trusting in Egypt and Ethiopia, who, with 
"buttocks stripped," will be led captive by the 
Assyrian.—20:4. 

16 A lookout upon his watchtower sees the fall 
of Babylon and her gods, and he sees adversities 
for Edom. Jehovah himself addresses Jerusalem's 
boisterous people who are saying, "Let there be 
eating and drinking, for tomorrow we shall die." 
'Die you shall/ says Jehovah. (22:13, 14) The 
ships of Tarshish too are to howl, and Sidon is 
to be ashamed, for Jehovah has given counsel 
against Tyre, to "treat with contempt all the hon¬ 
orable ones of the earth."—23:9. 

17 Jehovah's judgment and salvation (24:1-27: 
13). But look now at Judah! Jehovah is emptying 
the land. People and priest, servant and master, 
buyer and seller—all must go, for they have by¬ 
passed God's laws and broken the indefinitely last¬ 
ing covenant. But in time he will turn his atten¬ 
tion to the prisoners and gather them. He is a 
stronghold and refuge. He will set a banquet in his 
mountain and swallow up death forever, wiping 
tears from off all faces. "This is our God" will be 
said. "This is Jehovah." (25:9) Judah has a city 
with salvation for walls. Continuous peace is for 
those trusting in Jehovah, "for in Jah Jehovah is 
the Rock of times indefinite." But the wicked "sim¬ 
ply will not learn righteousness." (26:4, 10) Jeho¬ 
vah will slay his adversaries, but he will restore 
Jacob. 

18 God's indignation and blessings (28:1-35: 
10). Woe to Ephraim's drunkards, whose "decora¬ 
tion of beauty" must fade! But Jehovah is to "be¬ 
come as a crown of decoration and as a garland of 
beauty" to the remnant of his people. (28:1, 5) 
However, the braggarts of Jerusalem look to a lie 
for refuge, rather than to the tried and precious 
foundation stone in Zion. A flash flood will wash 
them all away. Jerusalem's prophets are asleep, 
and God's book is sealed to them. Lips draw close, 
but hearts are far away. Yet the day will come 

16. What calamities are seen for Babylon, Edom, and 
Jerusalem's boisterous ones, as well as for Sidon and 
Tyre? 

17. What judgment and what restoration are foretold 
for Judah? 

18. 19. (a) What contrasting woes and joys are pro¬ 
claimed for Ephraim and Zion? (b) In what capacities is 
Jehovah to save and govern his people? 
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when the deaf will hear the words of the book. 
The blind will see and the meek rejoice. 

19 Woe to those who go down to Egypt for ref¬ 
uge! This stubborn people want smooth, deceptive 
visions. They will be cut off H but Jehovah will 
restore a remnant* These will see their Grand 
Instructor, and they will scatter their images, call¬ 
ing them "mere dirt!' 1 (30:22) Jehovah is Jerusa¬ 
lem’s true Defender. A king will rule in righteous¬ 
ness, together with his princes. He will bring in 
peace, quietness, and security to time indefinite. 
Treachery will cause the messengers of peace to 
weep bitterly, but to his own people the Majestic 
One, Jehovah, is Judge, Statute-Giver, and King, 
and he himself will save them. No resident will 
then say: "I am sick.”—33:24, 

20 Jehovah's indignation must break out against 
the nations. Carcasses will stink, and mountains 
will melt with blood. Edom must be desolated. But 
for Jehovah's repurchased ones, the desert plain 
will blossom, and "the glory of Jehovah, the splen¬ 
dor of our God,” will appear. (35:2) The blind, the 
deaf, and the speechless will be healed, and the 
Way of Holiness will be opened for the redeemed 
of Jehovah as they return to Zion with rejoicing. 

31 Jehovah turns back Assyria in Hezekiah's 

day (30:1-39:8), Is Isaiah's exhortation to rely on 
Jehovah practical? Can it stand the test? In the 
14th year of Hezekiah's reign, Sennacherib of As¬ 
syria makes a scythe like sweep through Palestine 
and diverts some of his troops to try to intim¬ 
idate Jerusalem, His Hebrew-speaking spokes¬ 
man, Rabshakeh, hurls taunting questions at the 
people lining the city's walls: 'What is your confi¬ 
dence? Egypt? A crushed reed! Jehovah? There is 
no god that can deliver from the king of Assyria!' 
(36:4, 0, 18, 20) In obedience to the king, the 
people give no answer, 

22 Hezekiah prays to Jehovah for salvation for 
His name's sake, and through Isaiah, Jehovah an¬ 
swers that He will put his hook in the Assyrian's 
nose and lead him back the way he has come* An 
angel strikes 185,000 Assyrians dead, and Sen¬ 
nacherib scurries back home, where his own sons 
later murder him in his pagan temple, 

a:i Hezekiah becomes deathly ill. However, Je¬ 
hovah miraculously causes the shadow produced 
by the sun to retreat, as a sign that Hezekiab will 

20, What indignation is to break out against the nations, 
but what blessing awaits the restored remnant? 

21, The Assyrian buds what taunts at Jerusalem? 

22, How does Jehovah answer Hezekiah's prayer, and 
how does He fulfill Isaiah's prophecy? 

23, (a) What occasions Hezekiah's composing a psalm 
to Jehovah? (b) What indiscretion does he commit, re¬ 
sulting in what prophecy by Isaiah? 


be healed, and 15 years are added to Hezeki¬ 
ah's life. In thankfulness he composes a beauti¬ 
ful psalm of praise to Jehovah. When the king 
of Babylon sends messengers, hypocritically con¬ 
gratulating him on his recovery, Hezekiah indis¬ 
creetly shows them the royal treasures. As a 
result, Isaiah prophesies that everything in Heze¬ 
kiah's house will one day be carried to Babylon* 

24 Jehovah comforts his witnesses (40:1—44: 
28). The opening word of chapter 40 r "Comfort/' 
well describes the rest of Isaiah. A voice in the 
wilderness cries out: "Clear up the way of Jeho¬ 
vah, you people!" (40:1, 3) There is good news for 
Zion. Jehovah shepherds his flock, carrying young 
lambs in his bosom. From lofty heavens he looks 
down on earth's circle. To what can he be com¬ 
pared for greatness? He gives full power and dy¬ 
namic energy to the tired and weary ones who 
hope in him. He declares the molten images of the 
nations to be wind and unreality. His chosen one 
will be as a covenant for the peoples and a light of 
the nations to open blind eyes, Jehovah says to 
Jacob, T myself have loved you,” and he calls to 
sunrising, sunset, north, and south: 'Give up! 
Bring back my sons and my daughters/ (43:4, 6) 
With court in session, he challenges the gods of 
the nations to produce witnesses to prove their 
godship, Israel's people are Jehovah's witnesses, 
his servant, testifying that he is God and Deliver¬ 
er, To Jeshurun ("Upright One," Israel) he promis¬ 
es his spirit and then casts shame on the makers of 
see-nothing, know-nothing images. Jehovah is the 
Repurchaser of his people; Jerusalem wil! again be 
inhabited and its temple rebuilt. 

2& Vengeance upon Babylon (45:1-48:22), For 
the sake of Israel, Jehovah names Cyrus to van¬ 
quish Babylon. Men will be made to know that 
Jehovah alone is God, the Creator of the heavens, 
the earth, and man upon it. He mocks Babylon's 
gods Bel and Mebo, for only He can tell the finale 
from the beginning. The virgin daughter of Bab¬ 
ylon is to sit in the dust, dethroned and naked, and 
the multitude of her counselors will be burned 
up like stubble, Jehovah tells the 'iron-necked, 
copper-headed' Israelite idol worshipers that they 
could have peace, righteousness, and prosperity 
by listening to him, but 'there is no peace for the 
wicked ones/—48:4, 22. 

20 Zion comforted (49:1-59:21), Giving his ser¬ 
vant as a light of the nations, Jehovah cries to 

24. (a) What news of comfort does Jehovah proclaim? 
C b) Can the gods of the nations compare with Jehovah for 
greatness, and what witness does he call for? 

25. What are men to come to know by Jehovah's judg¬ 
ments on Babylon and her false gods? 

26. How will Zion be comforted? 
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those in darkness: "Come out!" (49:9) Zion will be 
comforted, and her wilderness will become like 
Eden, the garden of Jehovah, overflowing with 
exultation, rejoicing, thanksgiving, and the voice 
of melody Jehovah will make the heavens go up 
in smoke, the earth wear out like a garment, and 
its inhabitants die like a mere gnat. So why fear 
the reproach of mortal men? The bitter goblet that 
Jerusalem has drunk must now pass to the nations 
that have trampled on her, 

37 J Wake up, O Zion, and rise from the dust 1 / See 
the messenger, bounding over the mountains with 
good news and calling to Zion, "Your God has 
become king!'' (52:1, 2, 7) Get out of the unclean 
place and keep yourselves clean, you in Jehovah's 
service. The prophet now describes "Jehovah's ser¬ 
vant.' (53:11) He is a man despised, avoided, car¬ 
rying our pains and yet accounted as stricken by 
God. He was pierced for our transgressions, but be 
healed us hy his wounds. Like a sheep brought to 
the slaughter, he did no violence and he spoke no 
deception. He gave his soul as a guilt offering to 
bear the errors of many people. 

2a As husbandly owner, Jehovah tells Zion to 
cry out joyfully because of her coming fruitful¬ 
ness, Though afflicted and tempest-tossed, she 
will become a city of sapphire foundations, ruby 
battlements, and gates of fiery glowing stones. 
Her sons, taught by Jehovah, will enjoy abundant 
peace, and no weapon formed against them will be 
successful, "Hey there, all you Thirsty ones!" cries 
Jehovah, If they come, he will conclude with them 
his "covenant respecting the loving-kindnesses to 
David "; he will give a leader and commander as 
a witness to the national groups. (55:1-4) God's 
thoughts are infinitely higher than man's, and his 
word will have certain success. Eunuchs keeping 
his law, no matter of what nationality, will receive 
a name better than sons and daughters, Jehovah’s 
house will be called a house of prayer for all the 
peoples. 

As the High and Lofty One, whose name is 
holy, Jehovah tells the sex-crazy idolaters that he 
will not contend with Israel to time indefinite. 
Their pious fasts are cover-ups for wickedness. 
The hand of Jehovah is not too short to save, nor 
his ear too heavy to hear, but it is The very errors 
of you people that have become the things causing 
division between you and your God/ says Isaiah. 
(59:2) That is why they hope for light but grope in 

27. What good news is proclaimed to Zion, and what is 
prophesied concerning Jehovah's servant'? 

28. How is the coming hlessedness of Zion described, 
and in connection with what covenant? 

29. What does Jehovah tell the idolaters, but what as¬ 
surance does he give his people? 


darkness. On the other hand, Jehovah's spirit 
upon his faithful covenant people guarantees that 
his word will remain in their mouth to all future 
generations, irremcvably. 

30 Jehovah beautifies Zion (60:1-64:12). 
"Arise, 0 woman, shed forth light, for , ,, the very 
glory of Jehovah has shone forth/ In contrast, 
thick gloom envelops the earth. (60:1, 2) At that 
time Zion will lift her eyes and become radiant, 
and her heart will quiver as she sees the resources 
of the nations coming to her on a heaving mass of 
camels. Like clouds of flying doves, they will flock 
to her. Foreigners will build her walls, kings will 
minister to her, and her gates will never close. 
Her God must become her beauty, and he will 
swiftly multiply one into a thousand and a small 
one into a mighty nation, God's servant exclaims 
that Jehovah's spirit is upon him, anointing him to 
cell this good news, Zion gets a new name, My 
Delight Is in Her (Hephzibah), and her land is 
called Owned as a Wife (Beulah), (62:4, footnote) 
The order goes out to bank up the highway back 
from Babylon and to raise a signal in Zion. 

31 Out of Bozrah in Edom comes one in blood red 
garments. In his anger he has stamped down peo¬ 
ple in a wine trough, causing them to spurt blood. 
Jehovah's people feel keenly their unclean condi¬ 
tion and offer a poignant prayer, saying, 'G Jeho¬ 
vah, you are our Father. We are the clay, and you 
are our Potter. Do not be indignant, O Jehovah, to 
the extreme. We are all your people.'—64:8, 9. 

32 "New heavens and a new earth"! (65:1-66: 
24), The people who have abandoned Jehovah for 
gods of Good Luck" and 'Destiny ' will starve and 
suffer shame. (65:11) God's own servants will re¬ 
joice in abundance. Look! Jehovah is creating new 
heavens and a new earth. What joyfulness and 
exultation are to be found in Jerusalem and her 
people! Houses will be built and vineyards plant¬ 
ed, while wolf and lamb feed as one. There will be 
no harm or ruin. 

,:1 The heavens are his throne and the earth is 
his footstool, so what house can men build for 
Jehovah? A nation is to be born in one day, and ail 
lovers of Jerusalem are invited to rejoice as Jeho¬ 
vah extends to her peace just like a river. Against 
his enemies he will come as a very fire—storm- 
wind chariots paying back his anger against all 
disobedient flesh, with sheer rage and flames of 

30, How does Jehovah beautify Zion, as illustrated by 
what new names? 

31, Who comes from Edom, and what prayer do God's 
people utter? 

32, In contrast with those who abandon Jehovah, at 
what may Jehovah's own people exult? 

33, What rejoicing, glory, and permanence are foretold 
for lovers of Jerusalem? 
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fire. Messengers will go out among all nations and 
to faraway islands to tell of his glory. His new 
heavens and earth are to be permanent. Similarly, 
those serving him and their offspring will keep 
standing. It is either this or everlasting death. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

34 Viewed from every angle, the prophetic book 
of Isaiah is a most beneficial gift from Jehovah 
God. It beams forth the lofty thoughts of God. (Isa. 
55:8-11) Public speakers of Bible truths can draw 
on Isaiah as a treasure-house of vivid illustrations 
that strike home with forcefulness like that of 
Jesus' parables. Isaiah powerfully impresses us 
with the foolishness of the man who uses the same 
tree both for fuel and for making an idol of wor¬ 
ship. He makes us feel the discomfort of the man 
on a couch that is too short with a sheet that is too 
narrow, and he makes us hear the heavy slumber¬ 
ing of the prophets who are like dumb dogs, too 
lazy to bark. If we ourselves, as Isaiah exhorts, 
'search in the book of Jehovah and read out loud,' 
we can appreciate the powerful message that Isa¬ 
iah has for this day.—44:14-20; 28:20; 56:10-12; 
34:16. 

35 The prophecy focuses particularly on God's 
Kingdom by Messiah. Jehovah himself is the su¬ 
preme King, and he it is that saves us. (33:22) But 
what of Messiah himself? The angel's announce¬ 
ment to Mary concerning the child that would be 
born showed that Isaiah 9:6, 7 was to be fulfilled 
in his receiving the throne of David; "and he will 
rule as king over the house of Jacob forever, and 
there will be no end of his kingdom." (Luke 1: 
32, 33) Matthew 1:22, 23 shows that Jesus' birth 
by a virgin was a fulfillment of Isaiah 7:14 and 
identifies him as "Immanuel." Some 30 years later, 
John the Baptizer came preaching that "the king¬ 
dom of the heavens has drawn near." All four 
Gospel writers quote Isaiah 40:3 to show that this 
John was the one 'calling out in the wilderness.' 
(Matt. 3:1-3; Mark 1:2-4; Luke 3:3-6; John 1:23) 
At his baptism Jesus became the Messiah—the 
Anointed of Jehovah, the twig or root of Jesse—to 
rule the nations. On him they must rest their 
hope, in fulfillment of Isaiah 11:1, 10.—Rom. 15: 
8 , 12 . 

36 See how Isaiah continues to identify Messiah 
the King! Jesus read his commission from an Isa¬ 
iah scroll to show that he was Jehovah's Anointed, 
and then he proceeded to "declare the good news 

34. What are some of the vivid illustrations that add 
power to Isaiah's message? 

35. How does Isaiah focus attention on the Kingdom by 
Messiah, and on the forerunner, John the Baptizer? 

36. What rich prophetic fulfillments clearly identify 
Messiah the King? 


of the kingdom of God, because," as he said, "for 
this I was sent forth." (Luke 4:17-19, 43; Isa. 61: 
1,2) The four Gospel accounts are full of details as 
to Jesus' earthly ministry and his manner of death 
as foretold in Isaiah chapter 53. Though they 
heard the good news of the Kingdom and saw 
Jesus' marvelous works, the Jews did not get the 
meaning because of their unbelieving hearts, in 
fulfillment of Isaiah 6:9, 10; 29:13; and 53:1. 
(Man. 13:14, 15; John 12:38-40; Acts 28:24-27; 
Rom. 10:16; Matt. 15:7-9; Mark 7:6, 7) Jesus was 
a stone of stumbling to them, but he became the 
foundation cornerstone that Jehovah laid in Zion 
and upon which He builds his spiritual house in 
fulfillment of Isaiah 8:14 and 28:16.—Luke 20: 
17; Rom. 9:32, 33; 10:11; 1 Pet. 2:4-10. 

37 The apostles of Jesus Christ continued to 
make good use of Isaiah's prophecy, applying it 
to the ministry. For example, in showing that 
preachers are needed in order to build faith, Paul 
quotes Isaiah in saying: "How comely are the feet 
of those who declare good news of good things!" 
(Rom. 10:15; Isa. 52:7; see also Romans 10:11, 16, 
20, 21.) Peter too quotes Isaiah in showing the 
permanence of the good news: "For 'all flesh is like 
grass, and all its glory is like a blossom of grass; 
the grass becomes withered, and the flower falls 
off, but the saying of Jehovah endures forever/ 
Well, this is the 'saying,' this which has been 
declared to you as good news."—1 Pet. 1:24, 25; 
Isa. 40:6-8. 

30 Gloriously does Isaiah paint the Kingdom 
hope for the future! Look! It is the "new heavens 
and a new earth," wherein "a king will reign for 
righteousness itself' and princes will rule for jus¬ 
tice. What cause for joy fulness and exultation! (65: 
17, 18; 32:1, 2) Again, Peter takes up the glad 
message of Isaiah: "But there are new heavens and 
a new earth that we are awaiting according to 
[God's] promise, and in these righteousness is 
to dwell." (2 Pet. 3:13) This wondrous Kingdom 
theme comes to full glory in the closing chapters 
of Revelation.—Isa. 66:22, 23; 25:8; Rev. 21:1-5. 

39 Thus, the book of Isaiah, while containing 
scathing denunciations of Jehovah’s enemies and 
of those hypocritically professing to be his ser¬ 
vants, points in exalted tones to the magnificent 
hope of Messiah's Kingdom whereby Jehovah's 
great name will be sanctified. It does much to 
explain the wondrous truths of Jehovah's King¬ 
dom and to warm our hearts in joyful expectation 
of "salvation by him."—Isa. 25:9; 40:28-31, 

37. How did Jesus' apostles quote and apply Isaiah? 

38. What glorious Kingdom theme is painted in Isaiah, 
to be taken up later by other Bible writers? 

39. To what magnificent hope does Isaiah point? 
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T HE prophet Jeremiah lived during danger¬ 
ous and turbulent times. He was commis¬ 
sioned by Jehovah in the year 647 B.C.E., 
the 13th year of the reign of God-fearing King 
Josaah of Judah. During repairs on the house of 
Jehovah, the book of the Law of Jehovah was 
found and was read to the king. He worked hard 
at enforcing this, but he could at most only tempo¬ 
rarily turn back the falling away to idolatry. Josi- 
ah's grandfather Manasseh, who had reigned for 
55 years, and his father Amon, who had been 
assassinated after a reign of just 2 years, had both 
done wickedly. They had encouraged the people in 
impure orgies and gruesome rites, so that they 
had become accustomed to offering incense to the 
"queen of the heavens" and human sacrifices to 
demon gods. Manasseh had filled Jerusalem with 
innocent blood.—Jar, 1:2; 44:19; 2 KL 21:6, 16, 
19-23; 23:26, 27. 

Jeremiah's task was no easy one. He had to 
serve as Jehovah's prophet in foretelling the deso¬ 
lation of Judah and Jerusalem, the burning of the 
magnificent temple of Jehovah, and the captivity 
of his people—catastrophes almost unbelievable! 
His prophesying in Jerusalem had to continue 
40 years, through the reigns of bad Kings Jehoa- 
haz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachm (Coniah), and Zed- 
ekialu (Jer. 1:2, 3) Later, in Egypt, he had to 
prophesy concerning the idolatries of the Jew¬ 
ish refugees there. His book was completed in 
580 B.C.E. The time covered by Jeremiah is thus 
an eventful period of 67 years.—52:31. 

s In Hebrew the name of the prophet and of his 
book is Yir-meyah or Yir m&ya r hu, meaning, pos¬ 
sibly, "Jehovah Exalts; or, Jehovah Loosens [likely 
from the womb]." The book occurs in all the cata¬ 
logs of the Hebrew Scriptures, and its canonicity is 
generally accepted. The dramatic fulfillment of a 
number of the prophecies during Jeremiah's own 
lifetime attests fully to its authenticity. Moi^eover, 

1. When and by whom was Jeremiah commissioned? 

2. What was Jeremiah's task, and what eventful years 
did his prophesying cover? 

3. (a) How were the canonicity and authenticity of the 
book of Jeremiah established ia Hebrew times? (b) What 
further testimony on this is to be found in the Christian 
Greek Scriptures? 


Jeremiah is referred to several times by name in 
the Christian Greek Scriptures. (Man. 2:17, 18; 
16:14; 27:9) That Jesus had studied the book of 
Jeremiah is evident from his combining the lan¬ 
guage of Jeremiah 7:11 with that of Isaiah 56:7 
when he cleansed the temple. (Mark 11:17; Luke 
19:46) Because of Jesus" boldness and courage, 
some people even thought him to be Jeremiah. 
(Matt. 16:13, 14) Jeremiah's prophecy of a new 
covenant (Jer. 31:31-34} is referred to by Paul at 
Hebrews 8:8-12 and 10:16, 17. Paul quotes Jere¬ 
miah 9:24 in saying: "He that boasts, let him boast 
in Jehovah,” (1 Cor. 1:31) At Revelation 18:21 
there is an even more forceful application of Jere¬ 
miah's illustration (Jer. 51:63, 64) of Babylon's 
downfall. 

4 Archaeological findings also give support to 
the record in Jeremiah, For example, a Babylonian 
chronicle tells of Nebuchadnezzar's (Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar) capture of Jerusalem in 617 B.C.E., when 
he seized the king (Jehoiachm) and appointed 
one of his own choice (Zedekiah).—24:1; 29:1, 2; 
37:1/ 

5 We possess a more complete biography of Jer¬ 
emiah than of any of the other ancient prophets 
with the exception of Moses. Jeremiah reveals 
much about himself, his feelings, and his emo¬ 
tions, indicating an intrepid boldness and courage, 
mingled with humility and tenderness of heart. 
He was not only a prophet but also a priest, a 
compiler of Scripture, and an accurate historian. 
By birth he was the son of priest Hilkiah of Ana- 
thoth, a priest's city in the country to the north of 
Jerusalem, "in the land of Benjamin," (1:1) Jere¬ 
miah's style of writing is clear, direct, and easi¬ 
ly understood. Illustrations and pictorial imag¬ 
ery abound, and the book consists of both prose 
and poetry. 

CONTENTS OF JEREMIAH 

B The material is arranged not chronologically 
4 Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, pages 326, 480, 

4. H □'w d oes a re ha eolag y su ppo it t h e reca rd ? 

5. (a) What is known concerning Jeremiah himself? 
(b) What may be said as to his style of writing? 

6. How is the subject matter of the prophecy arranged? 
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But according to subject matter. Thus, the account 
makes many changes as to time and surrounding 
circumstances. Finally, the desolation of Jerusa¬ 
lem and Judah is described in stark detail in chap¬ 
ter 52, This not only shows the fulfillment of 
much of the prophecy but also provides the setting 
for the book of Lamentations, which follows, 

7 Jehovah commissions Jeremiah (1:1-19), Is it 
because Jeremiah wanted to be a prophet or be¬ 
cause he came from a priestly family that he is 
commissioned? Jehovah himself explains: ' Before 
I was forming you in the belly 1 knew you, and 
before you proceeded to come forth from the 
womb I sanctified you. Prophet to the nations T 
made you." It is an assignment from Jehovah, Is 
Jeremiah willing to go? In humility he offers the 
excuse, "I am but a boy." Jehovah reassures him: 
J ‘Here I have put my words in your mouth. See, I 
have commissioned you this day to be over the 
nations and over the kingdoms, in order to uproot 
and to pull down and to destroy and to tear down, 
to build and to plant.' 1 Jeremiah must not be 
afraid, "They will be certain to fight against you, 
but they will not prevail against you, for 1 am 
with you/ is the utterance of Jehovah, 'to deliver 
you/"—1:5, 6, 9, 10, 19, 

E Jerusalem , an unfaithful wife (2:1—6:30). 
What message does the word of Jehovah bring to 
Jeremiah? Jerusalem has forgotten her first love. 
She has left Jehovah, the Source of living waters, 
and prostituted herself with strange gods. From a 
choice red vine, she has been changed into "the 
degenerate shoots of a foreign vine." (2:21) Her 
skirts have been bloodied with the souls of the 
poor innocent ones. Even prostitute Israel has 
proved more righteous than Judah. God calls on 
these renegade sons to return because he is their 
husbandly owner. But they have been as a treach¬ 
erous wife. They may return if they will take 
away their disgusting things and circumcise their 
hearts. "Raise a signal toward Zion," for Jehovah 
will bring a calamity from the north. (4:6) Crash 
upon crash! As a lion out of his thicket, as a 
searing wind through the wilderness, with chari¬ 
ots like a storm wind, so will Jehovah's execution¬ 
er come, 

9 Go roving through Jerusalem. What do you 
see? Only transgressions and unfaithfulness! The 
people have denied Jehovah, and His word in 
Jeremiah's mouth must become a fire to devour 
them like pieces of wood. Just as they have left 

7. How did Jeremiah become a prophet, and how does 
Jehovah reassure him? 

8. (a) In what has Jerusalem boon unfaithful? (b) How 
will Jehovah bring calamity? 

9. (a) What word does Jeremiah have for stubborn Je¬ 
rusalem? (b) Of whai use are their cries of peace? 


Jehovah to serve a foreign god, so He will make 
them serve strangers in a foreign land. Stubborn 
ones! They have eyes but cannot see, and ears but 
cannot hear. How horrible! Prophets and priests 
actually prophesy in falsehood, "and my own peo¬ 
ple have loved it that way," says Jehovah, (5:31) 
Calamity approaches from the north, yet ' from the 
least one of them even to the greatest one of them, 
every one is making for himself unjust gain," They 
are saying, "There is peace! There is peace!' when 
there is no peace." (6:13, 14) But suddenly the 
despoiler will come. Jehovah has made Jeremiah a 
metal tester among them, but there is nothing but 
dross and rejected silver. They are entirely bad, 

t0 Warning that temple is no protection (7:1- 
10:25). The word of Jehovah comes to Jeremiah, 
and he is to make proclamation at the temple gate. 
Hear him as he cries out to those entering in: 'You 
are bragging about the temple of Jehovah, but 
what are you doing? Oppressing the fatherless 
and widow, shedding innocent blood, walking af¬ 
ter other gods, stealing, murdering, committing 
adultery, swearing falsely, and making sacrifices 
to Baal! Hypocrites! You have made Jehovah's 
house "a mere cave of robbers," Recall what Jeho¬ 
vah did to Shiloh. He will do the same to your 
house, O Judah, and he will throw you out, just as 
he threw out Ephraim (Israel) to the north/—Jen 
7:4-11; 1 Sam. 2:12-14; 3:11-14; 4:12-22, 

11 Judah is past praying for. Why, the people 
are even making cakes to sacrifice to the "queen of 
the heavens"! Truly, "this is the nation whose 
people have not obeyed the voice of Jehovah its 
God, and have not taken discipline. Faithfulness 
has perished. ' (Jer. 7:18, 28) Judah has set dis¬ 
gusting things in Jehovah's house and has burned 
her sons and daughters on the high places of 
Topheth in the valley of Hinnom, Look! It will be 
called "the valley of the killing," and their dead 
bodies will become food for fowl and beast, (7:32) 
Rejoicing and exultation must cease out of Judah 
and Jerusalem, 

12 They were hoping for peace and healing, but 
look, terror! Scattering, extermination, and lam¬ 
entation will result from their stubbornness, 'Je¬ 
hovah is the living God and the King to time 
indefinite/ As for the gods that did not make the 
heavens and the earth, there is no spirit in them. 
They are a vanity and a work of mockery, and 
they will perish. (10:10-15) Jehovah will sling 
out the inhabitants of the earth. Listen! A great 
pounding from the land of the north that is to 

10, Why must Jerusalem meet up with rhe same fate as 
Shiloh and Ephraim? 

11 Why is Judah past, praying for? 

12, Instead of peace, what is to overtake Judah and her 
adopted gods? 
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desolate the cities of Judah. The prophet acknowl¬ 
edges: ‘It is not in earthling man to direct his 
course/ and he prays for correction that he may 
not be reduced to nothing.—10:23. 

t3 The covenant breakers cursed (11:1—12:17). 
Judah has disobeyed the words of its covenant 
with Jehovah. It is useless for the people to call for 
aid. Jeremiah must not pray for Judah, for Jeho¬ 
vah “has set a fire blazing" against this once luxu¬ 
riant olive tree. (11:16) As Jeremiah's fellow citi¬ 
zens of Anathoth conspire to destroy him, the 
prophet turns to Jehovah for strength and help. 
Jehovah promises vengeance on Anathoth. Jere¬ 
miah asks, 'Why is it that the way of the wicked 
has succeeded?' Jehovah assures him: 'I will up¬ 
root and destroy the disobedient nation.'—12: 
1,17. 

14 Jerusalem irreformable and doomed (13: 
1-15:21), Jeremiah recounts how Jehovah com¬ 
manded him to put a linen belt on his hips and 
then to hide it in a crag by the Euphrates. When 
Jeremiah came to dig it up, it had been ruined. "It 
was not fit for anything." Thus Jehovah illustrated 
his determination to bring to ruin "the pride of 
Judah and the abundant pride of Jerusalem." (13: 
7, 9) He will dash them together in their drunken¬ 
ness, like large jars filled with wine. “Can a Cush¬ 
ite change his skin? or a leopard its spots?" (13. 
23) Just so, Jerusalem is irreformable. Jeremiah 
must not pray for these people. Even if Moses 
and Samuel came before Jehovah to intercede for 
them, he would not listen, for he has deter¬ 
mined to devote Jerusalem to destruction. Jeho¬ 
vah strengthens Jeremiah against his reproach- 
ers. Jeremiah finds and eats Jehovah's words, 
resulting in 'exultation and rejoicing of heart.' 
(15:16) It is a time, not for idle joking, but for 
trusting in Jehovah, who has promised to make 
Jeremiah a fortified copper wall against the peo¬ 
ple. 

15 Jehovah will send fishers and hunters (16: 
1-17:27). In view of the impending desolation, 
Jehovah commands Jeremiah: “You must not take 
for yourself a wife, and you must not come to have 
sons and daughters in this place." (16:2) It is time 
neither to mourn nor to banquet with the people, 
for Jehovah is about to hurl them out of the land. 


13. Why is Jeremiah forbidden to pray for Judah, and 
how does Jehovah strengthen Jeremiah in an hour of 
danger? 

14. (a) By what illustrations does Jehovah make known 
that Jerusalem is irreformable and that the judgment 
against her is irreversible? (b) What results to Jeremiah 
from eating Jehovah's words? 

15. (a) How serious are the times, and by what com¬ 
mand does Jehovah give this emphasis? (b) How will the 
people come to know Jehovah's name, and why does 
their sin not deceive him? 


Then Jehovah also promises to send 'fishers to fish 
them and hunters to hunt them,’ and by his ac¬ 
complishing all of this, "they will have to know 
that [his] name is Jehovah." (16:16, 21) The sin of 
Judah is engraved on the hearts of the people with 
an iron stylus, yes, with a diamond point. "The 
heart is more treacherous than anything else and 
is desperate," but Jehovah can search the heart. 
None can deceive him. Those apostatizing "have 
left the source of living water, Jehovah." (17: 
9, 13) If Judah will not sanctify the Sabbath day, 
Jehovah will devour her gates and towers with 
fire. 

16 The potter and the clay (18:1-19:15). Jeho¬ 
vah commands Jeremiah to go down to the pot¬ 
ter's house. There he observes how the potter 
turns back a spoiled vessel of clay, making it into 
another vessel as he pleases. Jehovah then de¬ 
clares himself to be the Potter to the house of 
Israel, with power to pull down or to build up. 
Next, he tells Jeremiah to take a potter's flask to 
the Valley of Hinnom and there pronounce calam¬ 
ity from Jehovah because the people have filled 
the place with innocent blood, burning their sons 
in the fire as whole burnt offerings to the Baal. 
Jeremiah must then break the flask in symbol of 
Jehovah's breaking Jerusalem and the people of 
Judah. 

17 No quitting under persecution (20:1-18). Ir¬ 
ritated by Jeremiah's bold preaching, the temple 
commissioner Pashhur puts Jeremiah in stocks for 
a night. On his release, Jeremiah foretells Pash- 
hur's captivity and death in Babylon. Grieved by 
the derision and reproach leveled against him, 
Jeremiah contemplates quitting. However, he 
cannot keep silent. The word of Jehovah comes to 
be 'in his heart like a burning fire shut up in his 
bones,' so that he is compelled to speak. Though 
cursing the day of his birth, he cries out: "Sing to 
Jehovah, you people! Praise Jehovah! For he has 
delivered the soul of the poor one out of the hand 
of evildoers."—20:9, 13. 

18 Jehovah's indignation against the rulers 
(21:1-22:30). In answer to an inquiry from Zed- 
ekiah, Jeremiah notifies him of Jehovah's rage 
against the city: The king of Babylon will lay siege 
against it, and it will be destroyed by pestilence, 
sword, famine, and fire. Shallum (Jehoahaz) will 
die in exile, Jehoiakim will have the burial of a 
he-ass, and his son Coniah (Jehoiachin) will be 
hurled out of Judah to die in Babylon. 

16. What does Jehovah illustrate by the potter and his 
clay vessels? 

17. What hard experience does Jeremiah have, but does 
this silence him? 

18. Of what does Jeremiah notify Zedekiah? 
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19 Hop© in "a righteous sprout" (23:1-24:10). 
Jehovah promises real shepherds to replace the 
false shepherds and "a righteous sprout" out of the 
stock of David, a king who "will certainly reign 
and act with discretion and execute justice and 
righteousness in the land." His name? "He will be 
called, Jehovah Is Our Righteousness." He will 
gather the dispersed remnant. (23:5, 6) If the 
prophets had stood in Jehovah's intimate group, 
they would have caused the people to hear and 
turn back from their bad way. Instead, says Jeho¬ 
vah, they "cause my people to wander about be¬ 
cause of their falsehoods." (23:22, 32) “Look! Two 
baskets of figs." Jeremiah uses the good and the 
bad figs to illustrate a faithful remnant returning 
to their land in God's favor and another class 
coming to a calamitous finish.—24:1, 5, 8-10. 

20 Jehovah's controversy with the nations (25: 
1-38). This chapter is a summary of judgments 
that appear in greater detail in chapters 45-49. 
By three parallel prophecies, Jehovah now pro¬ 
nounces calamity for all the nations on earth. 
First, Nebuchadrezzar is identified as Jehovah's 
servant to devastate Judah and the surrounding 
nations, "and these nations will have to serve the 
king of Babylon seventy years." Then it will be 
Babylon's turn, and she will become "desolate 
wastes to time indefinite."—25:1-14. 

21 The second prophecy is the vision of the cup 
of wine of Jehovah's rage. Jeremiah must take this 
cup to the nations, and "they must drink and 
shake back and forth and act like crazed men" 
because of Jehovah's destruction coming against 
them. First, to Jerusalem and Judah! Then, on to 
Egypt, back to Philistia, across to Edom, up to 
Tyre, to lands near and far, and to "all the other 
kingdoms of the earth that are on the surface of 
the ground; and the king of Sheshach himself will 
drink after them." They shall ‘drink and puke and 
fall.' None will be spared.—25:15-29. 

zz In the third prophecy, Jeremiah rises to mag¬ 
nificent poetic heights. "From on high Jehovah 
himself will roar . . . against all the inhabitants of 
the earth." A noise, a calamity, a great tempest! 
"And those slain by Jehovah will certainly come to 
be in that day from one end of the earth clear to 
the other end of the earth." No lamenting, no 
funerals. They will be as manure on the ground. 
The false shepherds will be slaughtered, along 

19. What does Jeremiah prophesy concerning “a righ¬ 
teous sprout,” and what is illustrated by the two baskets 
of figs? 

20. How does Jehovah use Babylon as his servant, but 
what, in turn, will be her fate? 

21. Who must drink of the cup of Jehovah's rage? With 
what result? 

22. In what great calamity will Jehovah's burning anger 
be expressed? 


with the majestic ones of their flock. There is no 
escape for them. Listen to their howling! Jehovah 
himself "is despoiling their pasturage . . . because 
of his burning anger."—25:30-38. 

23 Jeremiah vindicated (26:1-28:17). The rul¬ 
ers and people conspire to put Jeremiah to death. 
Jeremiah makes his defense. It is the word of 
Jehovah that he has spoken. If they kill him, they 
will kill an innocent man. The verdict: not guilty. 
The older men introduce the precedents of the 
prophets Micah and Urijah in discussing Jeremi¬ 
ah's case. Jehovah next commands Jeremiah to 
make bands and yokes, put them upon his neck, 
and then send them to the nations round about as 
symbols that they must serve the king of Babylon 
for three generations of rulers. Hananiah, one of 
the false prophets, opposes Jeremiah. He declares 
that the yoke of Babylon will be broken within 
two years and pictures this by breaking the wood¬ 
en yoke. Jehovah underlines his prophecy by hav¬ 
ing Jeremiah make iron yokes and foretell that 
Hananiah must die that year. Hananiah dies. 

24 Comfort for the exiles in Babylon (29:1-31: 
40). Jeremiah writes to the exiles taken to Bab¬ 
ylon with Jeconiah (Jehoiachln): Settle down 
there, for before Jehovah brings you back, there is 
coming a period of 70 years of exile. Jehovah 
commands Jeremiah to write of their return in a 
book: Jehovah will break their yoke, and "they 
will certainly serve Jehovah their God and David 
their king, whom I [Jehovah) shall raise up for 
them." (30:9) Rachel must hold her voice back 
from weeping, for her sons "will certainly return 
from the land of the enemy." (31:16) And now, a 
reassuring declaration by Jehovah! He will con¬ 
clude with the houses of Judah and Israel a new 
covenant. Far grander this than the covenant they 
have broken! Jehovah will write his law deep 
down inside, on their hearts. "And I will become 
their God, and they themselves will become my 
people." From the least to the greatest, all will 
know Jehovah, and he will forgive their error. 
(31:31-34) Their city will be rebuilt as something 
holy to Jehovah. 

25 Jehovah's covenant with David sure (32: 
1-34:22). During Nebuchadrezzar's final siege of 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah is under restraint. However, 
as a sign that Jehovah will certainly restore Israel, 

23. (a) What conspiracy is formed against Jeremiah, 
what is his defense, and what precedents are referred to 
in acquitting him? (b) How does Jeremiah enact the 
coming Babylonian bondage, and what prophecy con¬ 
cerning Hananiah comes true? 

24. (a) What message does Jeremiah send to the exiles 
in Babylon? (b) With whom will Jehovah conclude a new 
covenant, and how will this prove to be grander than the 
former covenant? 

25. How is the certainty of Israel's restoration empha¬ 
sized, and what news does the word of Jehovah bring? 
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Jeremiah buys a field in Anathoth and puts the 
deeds aside in an earthenware vessel. The word of 
Jehovah now brings good news: Judah and Jeru¬ 
salem will rejoice again, and Jehovah will fulfill 
his covenant with David, But you, O Zedekiah, he 
warned that the king of Babylon will burn this 
city with fire and you yourself will go in captivity 
to Babylon, Woe to the slave owners who agreed to 
free their slaves but who have violated their cove¬ 
nant! 

^Jehovah's promise to Rechab (35:1-19). In 
the days of King Jehoiakim, Jehovah sends Jere¬ 
miah to the Rechabites. These took refuge in Jeru¬ 
salem at the first approach of the Babylonians, 
Jeremiah offers them wine to drink. They refuse it 
because of the command of their forefather Jona- 
dab, given over 250 years earlier. A striking con¬ 
trast, indeed, to the unfaithful course of Judah! 
Jehovah promises them: "There will not be cut off 
from Jooadab the son of Rechab a man to stand 
before me always. '—35:19. 

? - 7 Jeremiah rewrites the book (36:1-32). Jeho¬ 
vah orders Jeremiah to write down all the words 
of his prophecies to date. Jeremiah dictates these 
to Baruch, who then reads them aloud in the 
house of Jehovah on a fast day. King Jehoiakim 
sends for the roll and, on hearing a part, angrily 
tears it up and pitches it into the fire. He com¬ 
mands the arrest of Jeremiah and Baruch, but 
Jehovah conceals them and tells Jeremiah to write 
a duplicate rod, 

50 Jerusalem's last days (37:1-39:18). The rec¬ 
ord returns to the reign of Zedekiah. The king asks 
Jeremiah to pray to Jehovah on Judah's behalf. 
The prophet refuses, saying Jerusalem's doom is 
certain. Jeremiah attempts to go to Anathoth but 
is seized as a deserter, beaten, and imprisoned 
many days. Zedekiah then sends for him. Is there 
word from Jehovah? To be sure there is! "Into the 
hand of the king of Babylon you will be given!" 
(37:17) Angered by Jeremiah's persistent prophe¬ 
cies of doom, the princes throw him into a miry 
cistern. Ebed-melecb the Ethiopian, a eunuch in 
the king's house, kindly intercedes for him, so that 
Jeremiah is rescued from a lingering death, but 
he remains in detention in the Courtyard of the 
Guard, Again Zedekiah calls Jeremiah before him, 
only to be told: 'Surrender to the king of Babylon 
or face captivity and the destruction of Jerusalem!' 
—38:17, 18. 

26, What promise does Jehovah make to the Rechabites, 
and why? 

27. What makes necessary the rewriting of the prophe¬ 
cies of Jeremiah? 

2B, (a) What persistent prophecies does Jeremiah 
make? (b) How does Ebed-melech's course contrast with 
that of the princes? 


The siege of Jerusalem lasts 18 months, and 
then the city is broken through in the 11th year of 
Zedekiah. The king flees with his army but is 
overtaken. His sons and the nobles are slain before 
his eyes, and he is blinded and carried to Babylon 
in fetters. The city is burned and laid in ruins, and 
all except a few poor people are taken into exile to 
Babylon, By Nebuchadrezzar's order, Jeremiah is 
released from the courtyard. Before his release he 
tells Ebed-melecb of Jehovah's promise to deliver 
him, 'because he trusted in Jehovah/—39:18, 

30 Final events at Mizpah and in Egypt (40: 
1-44:30). Jeremiah remains at Mizpah with Geda- 
liah, whom the Babylonians make governor over 
the remaining people. After two months Gedaliah 
is murdered. The people seek Jeremiah's advice, 
and he relays God's word to them: 'Jehovah will 
not uproot you from this land. Do not be afraid 
because of the king of Babylon. If, however, you 
go down to Egypt, you will die!' Down to Egypt 
they go, taking Jeremiah and Baruch with them. 
At Tahpanhes in Egypt, Jeremiah makes known 
Jehovah's judgment of doom: The king of Babylon 
will set his throne In Egypt. It is useless for Israel 
to worship the gods of Egypt and to resume sacri¬ 
fice to the 'queen of the heavens/' Have they 
forgotten how Jehovah desolated Jerusalem for its 
idolatry? Jehovah will bring calamity on them in 
the land of Egypt, and they wiU not return ro 
Judah. As a sign, Jehovah is giving Pharaoh 
Hophra himself into the hand of his enemies. 

31 Baruch's lot (45:1-5). Baruch Is distressed at 
hearing Jeremiah's repeated prophecies of doom. 
Fie is told to think first of Jehovah's work of 
building up and tearing down instead of "seeking 
great things" for himself. (45:5) He will be saved 
through all the calamity. 

32 Jehovah's sword against the nations (46: 
1-49:39), Jeremiah tells of Babylon's victories 
over Egypt at Carchemish and elsewhere. Though 
the nations be exterminated, Jacob will remain 
but will not go unpunished. "The sword of Jeho¬ 
vah" will come against the Philistines, against 
proud Moab and bragging Ammon, against Edom 
and Damascus, Kedar and Hazor. (47:6) The bow 
of Elam will he broken, 

33 Jehovah's sword against Babylon (50:1-51: 
64), Jehovah speaks concerning Babylon: Tell it 

29. What calamity now befalls Jerusalem, but how do 
Jeremiah and Ebed-melech fare? 

30. How do the remaining people fail to heed Jeremi¬ 
ahs advice, and what judgment of doom does Jeremiah 
make known in Egypt? 

31. What assurance is given Baruch? 

32. Against whom will "the sword of Jehovah" come? 

33. (a) What will happen to the golden cup, Babylon? 
(b) How, therefore, must God s people act? 
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among the nations. Hide nothing, Babylon has 
been captured and her gods shamed. Flee out of 
her. This forge hammer that has smashed the 
nations of all the earth has herself been broken. 
"O Fresumptuousness," The oppressor of captive 
Israel and Judah, know that Jehovah of armies is 
their Repurchaser, Babylon will become a haunt of 
howling animals. "Just as with God's overthrow of 
Sodom and of Gomorrah ( , no man will dwell 

there," (50:31, 40) Babylon has been a golden cup 
in Jehovah's hand to make the nations drunk, hut 
suddenly she has fallen, so that she herself is 
broken Howl over her, you people, Jehovah has 
aroused the spirit of the kings of the Medes to 
bring her to ruin* The mighty men of Babylon 
have ceased to fight. They have become like wom¬ 
en. The daughter of Babylon will be trodden down 
solid like a threshing floor. "They must sleep an 
indefinitely lasting sleep. From which they will 
not wake up." The sea has come up and covered 
Babylon with a multitude of waves. "Get out of the 
midst of her, 0 my people, and provide each one 
his soul with escape from the burning anger of 
Jehovah." (51:39, 45) Listen to the outcry, to the 
great crash from Babylon! Babylon's weapons of 
war must be shattered, for Jehovah is a God of 
recompense Without fail he will repay. 

M Jeremiah commands Seraiah: 'Go to Bab¬ 
ylon and read aloud these words of the prophecy 
against Babylon. Then tie a stone to the book and 
pitch it into the midst of the Euphrates. "And you 
must say, 'This is how Babylon will sink down and 
never rise up because of the calamity that 1 am 
bringing in u pon her / "' — 51:61 -64. 

31rp Record of Jerusalem's fall (52:1-34). This 
account is almost identical with that previously 
covered at 2 Kings 24:18-20; 25:1-21, 27-30, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

36 This inspired prophecy is altogether upbuild¬ 
ing and beneficial. Look at the courageous exam¬ 
ple of the prophet him self. He was fearless in 
proclaiming an unpopular message to a godless 
people. He spurned fellowship with the wicked. 
He appreciated the urgency of Jehovah's message, 
giving himself wholeheartedly to Jehovah's work 
and never quitting. Lie found God's word to be like 
a fire in his bones, and it was the exultation and 
rejoicing of his heart. (Jer. 15:16-20; 20:8-13) 
May we ever be as zealous for the word of Jeho¬ 
vah! May we also give loyal support to God's ser¬ 
vants, as Baruch did to Jeremiah. The sincere 

34. What sign illustrates Babylon's fall? 

35. What record now follows? 

36. fa) What example of courageous zeal do we find in 
Jeremiah? (b) In what respects are Baruch, the Recha- 
bites, and Ebed-meleeh also fine examples for us? 


obedience of the Rechabites is also a splendid 
example to us, and so is E bed-moloch's kindly 
consideration for the persecuted prophet -—36: 
8-19, 32; 35:1-19; 38:7-13; 39:15-18, 

37 The word of Jehovah that came to Jeremiah 
was fulfilled with astounding accuracy This cer¬ 
tainly strengthens faith in Jehovah's power of 
prophecy. Take, for example, the prophecy fulfill¬ 
ments that Jeremiah himself survived to see, such 
as the captivity of Zedekiah and the destruction of 
Jerusalem (21:3-10; 39:6-9), the dethronement 
and the death in captivity of King Shallum (Jehoa- 
haz) (Jar. 22:11, 12; 2 KL 23:30-34; 2 Chron. 36: 
1-4), the taking captive of King Coniah (Jehoia- 
chin) to Babylon (Jer. 22:24-27; 2 KL 24:15, 16), 
and the death within one year of the false prophet 
Hananiah (Jer. 28:16, 17), All these prophecies, 
and more, were fulfilled just as Jehovah had fore¬ 
told. Later prophets and servants of Jehovah also 
found Jeremiah's prophecy authoritative and ben¬ 
eficial, For example, Daniel discerned from the 
writings of Jeremiah that Jerusalem's desolation 
must be 70 years, and Ezra drew attention to the 
fulfillment of Jeremiah's words at the end of the 
70 years. — Dan, 9:2; 2 Chron, 36:20, 21; Ezra 1:1; 
Jer. 25:11, 12; 29:10. 

33 On the occasion when he established the cele¬ 
bration of the Lord s Evening Meal with his disci¬ 
ples, Jesus indicated the fulfillment of Jeremiah s 
prophecy concerning the new covenant. Thus, he 
referred to "the new covenant by virtue of my 
blood," whereby their sins were forgiven and they 
were gathered as Jehovah's spiritual nation. (Luke 
22:20; Jer, 31:31-34) The spirit-begot ten ones 
brought into the new covenant are the ones whom 
Christ takes into a covenant for the Kingdom, to 
rule with him in the heavens. (Luke 22:29; Rev. 5: 
9, 10; 20:6) Reference is made to this Kingdom a 
number of times in Jeremiah's prophecy* Amid all 
the denunciations of faithless Jerusalem, Jeremi¬ 
ah pointed out this ray of hope: "' Look! There are 
days coming/ is the utterance of Jehovah, 'and I 
will raise up to David a righteous sprout. And a 
king will certainly reign and act with discretion 
and execute justice and righteousness in the 
land/ '' Yes, a king called 'Jehovah Is Our Righ¬ 
teousness/'—Jer. 23:5, 6. 

39 Again Jeremiah speaks of a restoration: "And 
they will certainly serve Jehovah their God and 
David their king, whom 1 shall raise up for them," 

37. How does a consideration of Jeremiah strengthen 
faith in Jehovah's power of prophecy? 

38. (a) What covenant, referred to also by Jesus, is 
highlighted in Jeremiah's prophecy? (b) What Kingdom 
hope is proclaimed? 

39. The return of a remnant from Babylon, as foretold 
by Jeremiah, gives assurance of what? 
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(30:9) Finally, he tells of the good woTd that Jeho¬ 
vah has spoken concerning Israel and Judah, to 
the effect that "in those days and at that time 
fJehovah will] make sprout for David a righteous 
sprout/" so as to multiply his seed and so that there 


will he "a son ruling as king upon his throne." (33: 
15, 21) As surely as a remnant returned from 
Babylon, so will the Kingdom of this righteous 
"sprout" execute justice and righteousness in all 
the earth. — Luke 1:32 


Bible 

BooJc 

Number 


25 


Lamentations 


Writer: Jeremiah 

Place Written; Near Jerusalem 

Writing Completed ; 607 B.C.E* 


T HIS hook of the inspired Scriptures is cer- 
tainly well named. It is a lament express¬ 
ing deep sorrow over that calamitous hap¬ 
pening in the history of God's chosen people, the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 6G7 B.C.E. by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. In Hebrew this book 
is named by its first word, 'Ehkhah 7, meaning 
"How!" The translators of the Greek Septuagint 
called the book Thre'nol which means "Dirges; 
Laments." The Babylonian Talmud uses the term 
QLnoh Ch / which means "Dirges; Elegies." It was 
Jerome, writing in Latin, who named it Lamenta- 
tiones, from which the English title comes. 

2 In English versions of the Bible, Lamentations 
is placed after Jeremiah, but in the Hebrew canon, 
it is usually found in the Hagiographa, or Writings, 
along with The Song of Solomon, Ruth, Eccle¬ 
siastes, and Esther—a small group collectively 
known as the five Meghillohth (Rolls). In some 
modern Hebrew Bibles, it is placed between Ruth 
or Esther and Ecclesiastes, but in ancient copies it 
is said to have followed Jeremiah, as it does in our 
Bible today. 

3 The book does not name the writer. Yet, there 
is little doubt it was Jeremiah. In the Greek Septu¬ 
agint, the book carries this preface: "And it oc¬ 
curred that, after Israel had been taken captive 
and Jerusalem had been desolated, Jeremiah sat 
down weeping and Lamented with this lamenta¬ 
tion over Jerusalem and said." Jerome considered 
these words spurious and omitted them from his 
version. However, the ascribing of Lamentations 
to Jeremiah is the accepted tradition of the Jews 
and is confirmed by the Syriac version, the Latin 
Vulgate , the Tar gum of Jonathan, and the Babylo¬ 
nian Talmud, among others. 

1. Why is the book of Lamentations well named? 

2, How has Lamentations been grouped and placed in 
the Bible? 

3, 4, What evidence is there for Jeremiah's writership? 


* Some critics have tried to prove that Jeremiah 
did not write Lamentations. However, A Commen¬ 
tary on the Holy Bible cites as evidence of Jeremi¬ 
ah's writership "the vivid descriptions of Jerusa¬ 
lem in chs. 2 and 4, which are evidently the 
pen-pictures of an eyewitness; likewise the 
strongly sympathetic temper and prophetic spirit 
of the poems throughout, as well as their style, 
phraseology, and thought, which are all so charac¬ 
teristic of Jeremiah. "* There are many parallel 
expressions in Lamentations and Jeremiah, such 
as that of the extreme sorrow of eyes running 
down with waters (tears) 4 (Lam. 1:16; 2:11; 3; 
48, 49;Jer, 9:1; 13:17; 14:17) and those of disgust 
at the prophets and priests because of their corrup¬ 
tion. (Lam. 2:14; 4:13, 14; Jer* 2:34; 5:30, 31; 14: 
13, 14) The passages at Jeremiah 8:18-22 and 14: 
17,18 show that Jeremiah was qruite capable of the 
mournful style of Lamentations. 

5 The time of writing is generally agreed to have 
been soon after the fall of Jerusalem in 607 B.C.E. 
The horror of both the siege and the burning of the 
city was still fresh in Jeremiah's mind, and his 
anguish is vividly expressed. One commentator 
remarks that no single facet of sorrow is fully 
exploited in any given place, but each returns 
again and again in the several poems. Then he 
says: "This tumult of thought ... is one of the very 
strongest evidences that the book stands close to 
the events and emotions it purports to communi¬ 
cate/'* 

6 The construction of Lamentations is of great 
interest to the Bible scholar. There are five chap- 

* 1952, edited by J. R. Duminelow, page 483. 

* Studies in the Book of Lamentations, 1954, Norman 
K. Gottwald, page 31. 

5. By what reasoning do we arrive at the time of writ¬ 
ing? 

6. What is interesting in the style and construction of 
Lamentations? 
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LAMENTATIONS 


ters, that is, five lyric poems. The first four are 
acrostic, with each verse beginning successively 
with one of the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
On the other hand, the third chapter has 66 verses, 
so that 3 successive verses begin with the same 
letter before passing on to the next letter. The fifth 
poem is not acrostic, though it does have 22 verses. 

7 Lamentations expresses overwhelming grief 
at the siege, capture, and destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and it is unsurpassed in any 
literature for its vividness and pathos. The writer 
expresses deep sorrow over the desolation, misery, 
and confusion that he views. Famine, sword, and 
other horrors have brought dreadful suffering to 
the city—all as a direct penalty from God. on 
account of the sins of the people, the prophets, and 
the priests. However, hope and faith in Jehovah 
remain, and to him go the prayers for restoration. 

CONTENTS OF LAMENTATIONS 

b "O how she has come to sit solitary, the city 
that was abundant with people!" Thus the first 
poem opens its lament. The daughter of Zion was a 
princess, but her lovers have abandoned her and 
her people have gone into exile. Her gates are laid 
desolate. Jehovah has punished her for the abun¬ 
dance of her transgressions. She has lost her splen¬ 
dor. Her adversaries have laughed over her col¬ 
lapse. She has gone down in a wondrous manner 
and has no comforter, and her remaining people 
are hungry. She (Jerusalem personified) asks: 
"Does there exist any pain like my pain?" She 
stretches out her hands and says: "Jehovah is 
righteous, for it is against his mouth that I have 
rebelled." (1:1, 12, 18) She calls on Jehovah to 
bring calamity on her exulting enemies, even as he 
has done on her. 

9 "O how Jehovah in his anger beclouds the 
daughter of Zion!" (2:1) The second poem shows 
that it is Jehovah himself who has thrown down to 
earth the beauty of Israel. He has caused festival 
and Sabbath to be forgotten, and he has cast off his 
altar and sanctuary. Oh, the pathetic sights in 
Jerusalem! Jeremiah exclaims: "My eyes have 
come to their end in sheer tears. My intestines are 
in a ferment. My liver has been poured out to the 
very earth, on account of the crash of the daughter 
of my people." (2:11) To what shall he liken the 
daughter of Jerusalem? How shall he comfort 
the daughter of Zion? Her own prophets proved 
worthless and unsatisfying. Now passersby laugh 
scornfully at her: "Is this the city of which they 
used to say, 'It is the perfection of prettiness, an 

7. What grief does Jeremiah express, but what hope 
remains? 

8. What desolation is described in the first poem, but 
how does Jerusalem personified express herself? 

9. (a) From whom has calamity come on Jerusalem? 
(b) How does Jeremiah speak of the scorn heaped on her 
and of the terrible conditions in the city? 


exultation for all the earth'?" (2:15) Her enemies 
have opened their mouth and whistled and ground 
their teeth, saying. This is the day we have hoped 
for to swallow her down.' Her children faint for 
famine, and women eat their own offspring. Corps¬ 
es litter the streets. "In the day of the wrath of 
Jehovah there proved to be no escapee or survi¬ 
vor."—2:16, 22. 

10 The third poem, of 66 verses, stresses Zion's 
hope in God's mercy. By many metaphors the 
prophet shows that it is Jehovah who has brought 
the captivity and desolation. In the bitterness of 
the situation, the writer asks God to remember 
his affliction and expresses faith in the loving¬ 
kindness and mercies of Jehovah. Three successive 
verses begin with "Good" and show the propriety 
of waiting for salvation from Jehovah. (3:25-27) 
Jehovah has caused grief, but he will also show 
mercy. But for now, despite confession of rebel¬ 
lion, Jehovah has not forgiven; he has blocked the 
prayers of his people and made them "mere off- 
scouring and refuse." (3:45) With bitter tears the 
prophet recalls that his enemies hunted for him as 
for a bird. However, Jehovah drew near to him in 
the pit and said: "Do not be afraid." He calls on 
Jehovah to answer the reproach of the enemy: 
"You will pursue in anger and annihilate them 
from under the heavens of Jehovah."—3:57, 66. 

n "O how the gold that shines becomes dim, the 
good gold!" (4:1) The fourth poem bemoans the 
faded glory of Jehovah's temple, whose stones are 
poured out in the streets. The precious sons of Zion 
have become of little value, like jars of earthen¬ 
ware. There is neither water nor bread, and those 
raised in luxury "have had to embrace ash heaps." 
(4:5) The punishment is even greater than that for 
the sin of Sodom. The Nazirites, once 'purer than 
snow and whiter than milk,' have become "darker 
than blackness itself’ and are all shriveled up. (4: 
7, 8) Better to have been slain by the sword than 
die by the famine, at a time when women have 
boiled their own children! Jehovah has poured out 
his burning anger. The unbelievable has happened 
—the adversary has come into the gates of Jerusa¬ 
lem! And why? "Because of the sins of her proph¬ 
ets, the errors of her priests," who poured out 
righteous blood. (4:13) The face of Jehovah is not 
toward them. However, the error of the daughter 
of Zion has come to its finish, and she will not 
again be carried into exile. Now it is your turn, 
O daughter of Edom, to drink the bitter cup of 
Jehovah! 

12 The fifth poem opens with an appeal to 

10. As a basis for hope, what qualities of God does 
Jeremiah mention? 

11. In what ways has Jehovah's burning anger been 
poured out on Zion, and why? 

12. What humble appeal is made in the fifth poem? 
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Jehovah to remember his orphaned people* The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem are pictured as speaking. 
It is their forefathers that have sinned, and it is 
their error the people must now bear. Mere ser¬ 
vants rule over them, and they are tortured by 
pangs of hunger. The exultation of their heart has 
ceased, and their dancing has been changed into 
mourning. They are sick at heart. Humbly they 
acknowledge Jehovah: "'As for you, O Jehovah, to 
time indefinite you will sit. Your throne is for 
generation after generation A They cry out; "Bring 
us back, O Jehovah, to yourself, and we shall 
readily come back. Bring new days for us as in the 
long ago. However, you have positively rejected 
us* You have been indignant toward us very 
much*'—5:19-22. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

13 The book of Lamentations expresses Jere¬ 
miah's complete confidence in God, In the very 
depths of sorrow and crushing defeat, with abso¬ 
lutely no hope of comfort from any human source, 
the prophet looks forward to salvation by the hand 
of the great God of the universe, Jehovah. Lamen¬ 
tations should inspire obedience and integrity In 
all true worshipers, while at the same time provid¬ 
ing a fearsome warning concerning those who 
disregard the greatest name and what it stands 
for. History does not show another ruined city 
lamented in such pathetic and touching language. 
It is certainly of benefit in describing the severity 

13 What confidence does Lamentations express, yet 
why is it beneficial in showing the severity of God? 


of God toward those who continue to be rebellious, 
stiff-necked, and unrepentant. 

! l Lamentations is also beneficial in showing the 
fulfillment of a number of divine warnings and 
prophecies* (Lam, 1:2—Jet, 30:14: Lam. 2:15 
—Jen 18:16; Lara. 2:17—Lev* 26:17; Lam, 2:20 
—Deut. 28:53) Also note that Lamentations pro¬ 
vides vivid testimony to the fulfillment of Deu¬ 
teronomy 28:63-65. Moreover, the book contains a 
number of references to other parts of the sacred 
Scriptures, (Lam, 2:15—Ps, 48:2; Lam. 3:24—Fs. 
119:57) Daniel 9:5-14 corroborates Lamentations 
1:5 and 3:42 in showing that the calamity came on 
account of the people's own transgressions* 

]5 Heartrending Indeed is the tragic plight of 
Jerusalem! Amid all of this, Lamentations voic¬ 
es confidence that Jehovah will show loving- 
kindness and mercy and that he will remember 
Zion and bring her back. (Lam. 3:31, 32; 4:22) It 
expresses hope in "new days" like the days of long 
ago when Kings David and Solomon reigned in 
Jerusalem, There is still Jehovah's covenant with 
David for an everlasting kingdom! "His mercies 
will certainly not come to an end. They are new 
each morning," And they will continue toward 
those who love Jehovah until, under his righteous 
Kingdom rule, every creature that lives will ex¬ 
claim in thankfulness; "Jehovah is my share." 
— 5:21; 3:22-24, 


14. What divine warnings and prophecies are shown by 
Lamentations to be fulfilled, and how does the book tie in 
with other inspired writings? 

15, To what "new days" does Lamentations point for¬ 
ward? 


Bible 

Book 

Number 




Writer: Ezekiel 
Place Written: Babylon 
Writing Completed: c. 591 B.C.E. 
Time Covered: 613-c. 591 B.C.E. 


I N THE year 617 B*C,E. r Jehoiachin, king of 
Judah, surrendered Jerusalem to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, who took the foremost people of the 
land and the treasures of the house of Jehovah and 
of the king's house to Babylon. Among the captives 
were the king's family and the princes; the valiant, 
mighty men; the craftsmen and builders; and 
Ezekiel the son of Buzi the priest. (2 Ki. 24:11-17; 
Ezek. 1:1-3) With heavy hearts, these exiled Isra- 

1. What were the circumstances of the exiles in Bab¬ 
ylon, and what new tests did they face? 


elites had completed their weary journey from a 
land of hills, springs, and valleys to one of vast 
level plains. Now they lived by the river Chebar in 
the midst of a mighty empire, surrounded by a 
people of strange customs and of pagan worship, 
Nebuchadnezzar permitted the Israelites to have 
their own houses, keep servants, and engage in 
business, (Ezek. 8:1; Jer. 29:5-7; Ezra 2:65) If 
industrious, they could become prosperous. Would 
they fall into the traps of Babylonian religion and 
materialism? Would they continue to rebel against 
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EZEKIEL 


Jehovah? Would they accept their exile as disci¬ 
pline from him? They would meet new tests in the 
land of their exile. 

2 During these critical years leading down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Jehovah did not deprive 
himself or the Israelites of the services of a proph¬ 
et. Jeremiah was stationed in Jerusalem itself, 
Daniel was in the court of Babylon, and Ezekiel 
was the prophet to the Jewish exiles in Babylonia. 
Ezekiel was both priest and prophet, a distinction 
likewise enjoyed by Jeremiah and later by Zecha- 
riah. (Ezek. 1:3) Throughout his book he is ad¬ 
dressed over 90 times as "son of man." a point of 
significance when studying his prophecy because, 
in the Christian Greek Scriptures, Jesus is similar¬ 
ly referred to as "Son of man" nearly 80 times. 
(Ezek. 2:1; Matt. 8:20) His name Ezekiel (Hebrew, 
Yechez-qe'l') means "God Strengthens." it was in 
the fifth year of Jehoiachin's exile, 613 B.C.E., that 
Ezekiel was commissioned by Jehovah as prophet. 
We read of him still at his work in the 27th year of 
the exile, 22 years later, (Ezek. 1:1, 2; 29:17) He 
was married, but his wife died on the day that 
Nebuchadnezzar began his final siege of Jerusa¬ 
lem. (24:2, 18) The date and manner of his own 
death are unknown. 

3 That Ezekiel actually wrote the book that 
bears his name and that it has a rightful place in 
the canon of Scripture is not in dispute. It was 
included in the canon in Ezra's day and appears in 
the catalogs of early Christian times, notably in the 
canon of Origen. Its authenticity is also testified to 
by the striking similarity between its symbolisms 
and those of Jeremiah and the Revelation.—Ezek. 
24:2-12—Jer. 1:13-15; Ezek. 23:1-49—Jer. 3: 
6-11; Ezek. 18:2-4—Jer. 31:29, 30; Ezek. 1:5, 10 

— Rev. 4:6, 7; Ezek. 5:17—Rev. 6:8; Ezek. 9:4 

— Rev. 7:3; Ezek. 2:9; 3:1—Rev. 10:2, 8-10; Ezek. 
23:22, 25, 26—Rev. 17:16; 18:8; Ezek. 27:30, 36 

— Rev. 18:9, 17-19; Ezek. 37:27—Rev. 21:3; 
Ezek. 48:30-34—Rev. 21:12, 13; Ezek. 47:1, 7, 12 

— Rev. 22:1, 2. 

4 Further proof of authenticity is to be found in 
the dramatic fulfillment of Ezekiel's prophecies 
against neighboring nations, such as Tyre, Egypt, 
and Edom. For example, Ezekiel prophesied that 
Tyre would be devastated, and this was partly 
fulfilled when Nebuchadnezzar took the city after 

2. (a) Which three prophets were outstanding during 
the critical years before Jerusalem's destruction? 
(b) Significantly, how is Ezekiel addressed, and what 
does his name mean? (c) During what years did Ezekiel 
prophesy, and what is known of his life and his death? 

3. What can be said about Ezekiel's writership, as well 
as the canonicity and authenticity of the book of Ezekiel? 

4. What dramatic fulfillments have Ezekiel's prophecies 
seen? 


a siege of 13 years. (Ezek. 26:2-21) This conflict 
did not mean the complete end for Tyre. However, 
Jehovah's judgment was that it should be totally 
destroyed. He had foretold through Ezekiel: "I will 
scrape her dust away from her and make her a 
shining, bare surface of a crag.... Your stones and 
your woodwork and your dust they will place in 
the very midst of the water." (26:4, 12) This was 
all fulfilled more than 250 years later when Alex¬ 
ander the Great moved against the island city of 
Tyre. Alexander's soldiers scraped up all the debris 
of the ruined mainland city and threw it into the 
sea, making a half-mile causeway out to the is¬ 
land city. Then, with an intricate siegework, they 
scaled the 150-foot-high walls to take the city in 
332 B.C.E. Thousands were killed, and many more 
were sold into slavery. As Ezekiel had also predict¬ 
ed, Tyre became the 'bare surface of a crag and a 
drying yard for dragnets.' (26:14)* On the other 
side of the Promised Land, the treacherous Edom¬ 
ites were also annihilated, in fulfillment of Eze¬ 
kiel's prophecy. (25:12, 13; 35:2-9)" And, of 
course, Ezekiel's prophecies about the destruction 
of Jerusalem and Israel's restoration also proved to 
be accurate.—17:12-21; 36:7-14. 

5 In the early years of his prophetic career, 
Ezekiel proclaimed God's certain judgments 
against unfaithful Jerusalem and warned the ex¬ 
iles against idolatry. (14:1-8; 17:12-21) The cap¬ 
tive Jews were showing no real signs of repen¬ 
tance. Their responsible men made a practice of 
consulting Ezekiel, but they paid no attention to 
the messages from Jehovah that Ezekiel conveyed 
to them. They went, right ahead with their idolatry 
and materialistic practices. The loss of their tem¬ 
ple, their holy city, and their dynasty of kings 
came as a terrific shock, but it awakened only a 
few to humility and repentance.—Ps. 137:1-9. 

6 Ezekiel's prophecies in the later years empha¬ 
sized the hope of restoration. They also took Ju¬ 
dah’s neighbor nations to task for exulting over 
her downfall. Their own humiliation, together 
with Israel's restoration, would sanctify Jehovah 
before their eyes. In summary, the purpose of the 
captivity and of the restoration was: 'You people, 
both of the Jews and of the nations, will have to 
know that I am Jehovah.' (Ezek. 39:7, 22) This 
sanctification of Jehovah's name is highlighted 
throughout the book, there being more than 60 
occurrences of the expression: "You [or, they] will 
have to know that I am Jehovah."—6:7, footnote. 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2, pages 531, 1136. 

° Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 681-2. 

5. How did the Jews react to Ezekiel's early prophecies? 

6. What do Ezekiel's later prophecies emphasize, and 
how is the sanctification of Jehovah's name highlighted? 
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CONTENTS OF EZEKIEL 

7 The book falls naturally into three sections. 
The first, chapters 1 to 24, contains warnings of 
the certain destruction of Jerusalem. The second 
section, chapters 25 to 32, contains prophecies of 
doom to several pagan nations. The last section, 
chapters 33 to 48, consists of prophecies of the 
restoration, culminating in the vision of a new 
temple and holy city. For the most part, the proph¬ 
ecies are arranged chronologically as well as topi¬ 
cally. 

H Jehovah commissions Ezekiel as watchman 

(1:1-3:27). In his initial vision, in 613 B.C.E., 
Ezekiel sees a violent wind from the north, togeth¬ 
er with a cloud mass and quivering fire. Out of it 
come four winged living creatures, with faces of a 
man, a lion, a bull, and an eagle. They have the 
appearance of burning coals, and each is accompa¬ 
nied, as it were, by a wheel in the midst of a wheel 
of fearful height, with rims full of eyes. They move 
in any direction in constant unity. Above the heads 
of the living creatures is the likeness of an ex¬ 
panse, and above the expanse is a throne on which 
is "the appearance of the likeness of the glory of 
Jehovah."—1:28. 

9 Jehovah calls on the prostrate Ezekiel: "Son 
of man, stand up." He then commissions him as 
prophet to Israel and to the rebellious nations 
round about. Whether they heed or not is beside 
the point. At least they will know that a prophet of 
the Lord Jehovah has been in their midst. Jehovah 
makes Ezekiel eat the roll of a book, which be¬ 
comes like honey for sweetness in his mouth. He 
tells him: "Son of man, a watchman is what I have 
made you to the house of Israel." (2:1; 3:17) Eze¬ 
kiel must faithfully give the warning, or he will 
die. 

10 Enacting the siege of Jerusalem (4:1-7:27). 
Jehovah tells Ezekiel to engrave a sketch of Jeru¬ 
salem on a brick. He must stage a mock siege 
against it as a sign to Israel. To impress the point, 
he is to lie before the brick 390 days on his left side 
and 40 days on his right side, while subsisting on a 
very meager diet. That Ezekiel actually acts out 
the scene is indicated by his plaintive appeal to 
Jehovah for a change of cooking fuel.—4:9-15. 

n Jehovah has Ezekiel portray the calamitous 
end of the siege by shaving off his hair and his 
beard. A third of this he must burn, a third hack 
with a sword, and a third scatter to the wind. Thus, 

7. Into what three sections does the book of Ezekiel 
naturally fall? 

8. What does Ezekiel see in his initial vision? 

9. What is involved in Ezekiel's commission? 

10. What sign to Israel does Ezekiel enact? 

11. (a) How does Ezekiel portray the calamitous end of 
the siege? (b) Why will there be no relief? 


at the end of the siege, some of Jerusalem's in¬ 
habitants will die by famine, pestilence, and the 
sword, and the rest will be scattered among the 
nations. Jehovah will make her a devastation. 
Why? Because of the offensiveness of her depraved 
and detestable idolatry. Wealth will buy no relief. 
In the day of Jehovah's fury, the people of Jerusa¬ 
lem will throw their silver in the streets, "and they 
will have to know that I am Jehovah."—7:27. 

12 Ezekiel's vision of apostate Jerusalem 

(8:1-11:25). It is now 612 B.C.E. In a vision Eze¬ 
kiel is transported to faraway Jerusalem, where he 
sees the detestable things that are happening in 
Jehovah's temple. In the courtyard, there is a 
disgusting symbol inciting Jehovah to jealousy. 
Boring through the wall, Ezekiel finds 70 of the 
elderly men worshiping before wall carvings of 
loathsome beasts and dungy idols. They excuse 
themselves by saying: "Jehovah is not seeing us. 
Jehovah has left the land." (8:12) At the north 
gate, women are weeping over the pagan god 
Tammuz. But that is not ail! Right in the entrance 
of the temple itself, there are 25 men, with their 
backs to the temple, worshiping the sun. They are 
profaning Jehovah to his face, and he will surely 
act in his rage! 

13 Now look! Six men appear with smashing 
weapons in their hands. Among them is a seventh 
clothed with linen, with a secretary's inkhom. 
Jehovah tells this man in linen to pass through the 
midst of the city and put a mark on the foreheads 
of the men sighing and groaning over the detest¬ 
able things being done in its midst. Next, he tells 
the six men to move in and kill off everyone, "old 
man, young man and virgin and little child and 
women," on whom there is no mark. This they do, 
starting with the old men before the house. The 
man in linen reports: "I have done just as you have 
commanded me."—9:6, 11. 

14 Ezekiel again sees the glory of Jehovah, rising 
above the cherubs. A cherub thrusts out fiery coals 
from between the wheelwork, and the man in 
linen takes them and scatters them over the city. 
As for the scattered ones of Israel, Jehovah prom¬ 
ises to regather them and give them a new spirit. 
But what of these wicked false worshipers in Jeru¬ 
salem? "Upon their head I shall certainly bring 
their own way," says Jehovah. (11:21) The glory of 
Jehovah is seen ascending from over the city, and 
Ezekiel proceeds to tell the vision to the exiled 
people. 

12. What detestable things are seen by Ezekiel in his 
vision of apostate Jerusalem? 

13. What orders do the man in linen and the six men 
with weapons carry out? 

14. What does the vision finally show as to Jehovah's 
glory and his judgments? 
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15 Further prophecies in Babylon concerning 

Jerusalem (12:1-19:14). Ezekiel becomes the ac¬ 
tor in another symbolic scene. During the daytime, 
he brings out of his house his luggage for exile, and 
then at night he goes through a hole in the wall of 
the city with his face covered. He explains this to 
be a portent: "Into exile* into captivity they will 
go/ (12:11) Those stupid prophets who walk after 
their own spirit! They are crying; "There is peace!" 
when there is no peace (13:10) Even if Noah, 
Daniel, and Job were in Jerusalem, they could not 
deliver a soul but themselves. 

16 The city is like a worthless vine. The wood is 
no good for making poles* not even pegs! It is 
burned at both ends and scorched in the middle 
— useless. How faithless and worthless has Jeru¬ 
salem become! Born from the land of the Canaan- 
ites* she was picked up by Jehovah as an aban¬ 
doned infant. He reared her and entered into a 
marriage covenant with her. He made her beauti¬ 
ful, "fit for royal position." (16:13) But she has 
become a prostitute, turning to the nations as 
they pass by. She has worshiped their images and 
burned her sons in the fire. Her end will be de¬ 
struction at the hands of these same nations, her 
paramours. She is worse than her sisters Sodom 
and Samaria. Even so, Jehovah, the merciful God, 
will make atonement for her and restore her ac¬ 
cording to his covenant, 

17 Jehovah gives the prophet a riddle and then 
relates the interpretation. Tt illustrates the futility 
of Jerusalem's turning to Egypt for help. A great 
eagle (Nebuchadnezzar) comes and plucks the top 
(Jehotachin) of a lofty cedar, brings him to Bab¬ 
ylon* and plants in his place a vine (Zedekiah), 
The vine turns its branches toward another eagle 
(Egypt)* but is it successful? It is torn out by the 
roots! Jehovah himself will take a tender twig 
from the lofty treetop of the cedar and transplant it 
upon a high and lofty mountain. There it will grow 
into a majestic cedar as a residing place for "all r he 
birds Of every wing." All will have to know that 
Jehovah has done it,—17:23, 24. 

1E Jehovah reproves the Jewish exiles for their 
proverbial saying: "Fathers are the ones that eat 
unripe grapes, but it is the teeth of the sons that 
get set on edge/' No* "the soul that is siiming—^it 
itself will die." (18:2, 4) The righteous one will 
keep living. Jehovah takes no delight in the death 

15, By what further illustration does, Ezekiel show the 
certainty of Jerusalem's inhabitants going into captiv¬ 
ity? 

16. How is the worthlessness of Jerusalem pictured, but 
why will there be a restoration? 

17. What does Jehovah show by the riddle of the eagle 
and the vine? 

18, (a) What principles does Jehovah state in reproving 
the Jewish exiles? (b) What judgment awaits the kings 
of Judah? 


of the wicked. His delight is to see the wicked turn 
from his evil ways and live. As for the kings of 
Judah, like young lions they have been snared by 
Egypt and by Babylon. Their voice will "no more be 
heard on the mountains of Israel."—19:9. 

^ Denunciations against Jerusalem (201-23; 
49), Time has moved on to 611 B C.E. Again the 
elders among the exiles come to Ezekiel to inquire 
of Jehovah. What they hear is a recital of Israel's 
long history oi rebellion and depraved idolatry and 
a warning that Jehovah has called for a sword to 
execute judgment against her. He will make Jeru¬ 
salem "a ruin* a ruin* a ruin." But, glorious hope! 
Jehovah will hold the kingship ("the crown") for 
the one who comes with "the legal right" and will 
give it to him. (21:26* 27) Ezekiel reviews the 
detesiabia things done in Jerusalem, "the blood- 
guilty city/ The house of Israel has become like 
"scummy dross" and is to be gathered into Jerusa¬ 
lem and liquefied there as in a furnace, (22:2, IS) 
The unfaithfulness of Samaria (Israel) and of Ju¬ 
dah is illustrated by two sisters, Samaria as Oholah 
prostitutes herself to the Assyrians and is de- 
strayed by her lovers. Judah as Oholibah does not 
learn a lesson but does even worse* prostituting 
herself first to Assyria and then to Babylon. She 
will be utterly destroyed, "and you people will 
have to know that 1 am the Sovereign Lord Jeho¬ 
vah."'— 23:49, 

iiu Thg siege of Jerusalem commences (24: 
1-27). It is 609 BCE. Jehovah announces to Eze¬ 
kiel that the king of Babylon has besieged Jerusa¬ 
lem on this tenth day of the tenth month. He 
compares the walled city to a widemouthed cook¬ 
ing pot, with its choice inhabitants as the flesh 
therein. Heat it up! Boil out all the uncleanness of 
Jerusalem's abominable idolatry! On that same 
day, Ezekiel s wife dies, but In obedience to Jeho¬ 
vah. the prophet does not mourn. This is a sign 
that the people must not mourn at Jerusalems 
destruction* for it Is a judgment from Jehovah* in 
order that they may know who he is. Jehovah will 
send an escapee to advise of the destruction of "the 
beautiful object of their exultation*" and until he 
arrives, Ezekiel must speak no more to the exiles, 
—24:25. 

21 Prophecies against the nations [25:1 -32:32). 
Jehovah foresees that the surrounding nations will 
rejoice at Jerusalem's downfall and use it as an 
occasion for casting reproach on the God of Judah. 
They shall not go unpunished! Ammon will be 

19. (a) Against the background of ruin, what hope does 
Ezekiel make known? (b) How does he illustrate the 
unfaithfulness of Israel and Judah and its result? 

20. To what is besieged Jerusalem likened, and what 
powerful sign does Jehovah give with regard to his 
judgment on her? 

21. How will the nations have to know Jehovah and his 
vengeance? 
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given to the Orientals, and Mo&b will also. Edom 
will be made a devastated place, and great acts of 
vengeance will be executed against the Philistines. 
All of them, Jehovah says, "will have to know that 
1 am Jehovah when I bring my vengeance on 
them."—25:17, 

22 Tyre receives special mention. Proud of her 
thriving commerce, she is like a pretty ship in the 
midst of the seas, but soon she will lie broken in 
the depths of the waters, "I am god/' boasts her 
leader. (28:9) Jehovah has his prophet deliver a 
dirge concerning the king of Tyre: As a beauteous 
anointed cherub, he has been in Eden, the garden 
of God; but Jehovah will put him out of His moun¬ 
tain as profane, and he will be devoured by a fire 
from within. Jehovah says He will also be sancti¬ 
fied by bringing destruction on scornful Sidon. 

23 Jehovah now tells Ezekiel to set his face 
against Egypt and its Pharaoh and to prophesy 
against them, "My Nile River belongs to me, and 
I—I have made it for myself/' brags Pharaoh, 
(29:3) Pharaoh, and the Egyptians who believe in 
him, will also have to know that Jehovah is God, 
and the lesson will be administered by a 40-year 
desolation. Ezekiel here inserts some information 
actually revealed to him later, in 591 B.C.E. Jeho¬ 
vah will give Egypt to Nebuchadnezzar as compen¬ 
sation for his service in wearing down Tyre. (Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar took very little spoil at Tyre, since the 
Tyrians escaped with most of their wealth to their 
island city.) In a dirge, Ezekiel makes known that 
Nebuchadnezzar will despoil the pride of Egypt, 
and they will also have to know that I am Jeho¬ 
vah/— 32:15. 

?A Watchman to the exiles; restoration foretold 

(33:1-37:28). Jehovah reviews with Ezekiel his 
responsibility as watchman. The people are say¬ 
ing, 'The way of Jehovah is not adjusted right," So 
Ezekiel must make it clear to them how wrong 
they are. (33:17) But now it is 607 B.C.E. r the fifth 
day of the tenth month," An escapee arrives from 
Jerusalem to tell the prophet: The city has been 
struck downl” (33:21) Ezekiel, now free again to 
speak to the exiles, tells them that any thoughts 
they have of rescuing Judah are futile. Though 
they come to Ezekiel to hear Jehovah's word , he is 
to them just like a singer of love songs, like one 

■ While the Masoretic text says that th£ escapee arrived 
from Jerusalem in the 12th year, other manuscripts read 
"eleventh year," and the text is so rendered by Lamsa 
and M Off an as well as An American Translation. 


22. What special mention does Tyre receive, and how 
will Jehovah be sanctified in connection with Sidon? 

23. What will Egypt have to know, and how will this 
come about? 

24. (a) What is Ezekiel's responsibility as watchman? 
(b) At news of Jerusalem's fall, what message does 
Ezekiel proclaim to the exiles? (c) What promise of 
blessing is highlighted in chapter 34? 


with a pretty voice playing well on a stringed 
instrument. They pay no attention. However, 
when it comes true, they will know that a prophet 
has been in their midst. Ezekiel rebukes the false 
shepherds who have forsaken the flock to feed 
themselves. Jehovah, the Perfect Shepherd, will 
gather the scattered sheep and bring them to a fat 
pasturage on the mountains of Israel, There he will 
raise up over them one shepherd, 'even his servant 
David / (34:23) Jehovah himself will become their 
God. He will make a covenant of peace and pour 
upon them rains of blessing. 

^ Ezekiel again prophesies desolation for Mount 
Seir (Edom). However, the devastated places of 
Israel will be rebuilt, for Jehovah will have com¬ 
passion for his holy name, to sanctify it before the 
nations. He will give his people a new heart and a 
new spirit, and their land will again become "like 
the garden of Eden/' (36:35) Ezekiel now sees a 
vision of Israel represented as a valley of dry 
bones. Ezekiel prophesies over the bones. Miracu¬ 
lously they begin to have flesh, breath, and life 
again. Just so will Jehovah open the burial places 
of captivity in Babylon and restore Israel to its land 
again. Ezekiel takes two sticks representing the 
two houses of Israel, Judah and Ephraim. In his 
hand they become one stick. Thus, when Jehovah 
restores Israel, they will be united in a covenant of 
peace under his servant 'David/ 4 —37:24, 

The attack by Gog of Magog on restored 
Israel (38:1-39:29), Then will come invasion from 
a new quarter! Drawn out to the attack by the 
tantalizing peace and prosperity of Jehovah's re¬ 
stored people, Gog of Magog wil! make his frenzied 
attack. He will rush in to engulf them. At this, 
Jehovah will rise in the fire of his fury. He will set 
each one's sword against his brother and bring on 
them pestilence and blood and a flooding down¬ 
pour of hailstones, fire, and sulfur. They will go 
down knowing that Jehovah is "the Holy One in 
Israel. (39:7) His people will then Light fires with 
the enemies' shattered war equipment and bury 
the bones in "the Valley of Gog's Crowd," (39:11) 
Carrion birds and beasts will eat the flesh of those 
slain and drink their blood. Henceforth Israel wil! 
dwell in security, with no one to make them trem¬ 
ble, and Jehovah will pour out his spirit on them. 

r; Ezekiel's vision of the temple (40:1-48:35). 
We come to the year 593 B C.E It is the 14th year 
since the destruction of Solomon's temple, and the 
repentant ones among the exiles are in need of 
encouragement and hope. Jehovah transports Eze- 

25. (a) Why and how will Jehovah make the Land like 
Eden? (b> What is illustrated by the vision of the dry 
bones? by that of the two sticks? 

26. Why does Gog of Magog attack, and with what 
result? 

27. What does Ezekiel see in a visionary visit to the land 
of Israel, and how does God s glory appear? 
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kiel in a vision to the land of Israel and sets him 
down on a very high mountain. Here, in vision, he 
sees a temple and "the structure of a city to the 
south." An angel instructs him: "Tell everything 
that you are seeing to the house of Israel." (40:2, 4) 
Then he shows Ezekiel all the details of the temple 
and its courtyards, measuring the walls, the gates, 
the guard chambers, the dining rooms, and the 
temple itself, with its Holy and Most Holy. He 
takes Ezekiel to the east gate. "And, look! the glory 
of the God of Israel was coming from the direction 
of the east, and his voice was like the voice of vast 
waters; and the earth itself shone because of his 
glory." (43:2) The angel fully instructs Ezekiel 
concerning the House (or temple); the altar and its 
sacrifices; the rights and duties of the priests, the 
Levites. and the chieftain; and the apportioning of 
the land. 

28 The angel brings Ezekiel back to the entrance 
of the House, where the prophet sees water going 
forth from the threshold of the House toward the 
east, by the south side of the altar. It starts as a 
trickle but gets bigger and bigger until it becomes 
a torrent. Then it flows into the Dead Sea, where 
fish come to life and a fishing industry springs up. 
On either side of the torrent, trees provide food 
and healing for the people. The vision then gives 
the inheritances of the 12 tribes, not overlooking 
the alien resident and the chieftain, and describes 
the holy city to the south, with its 12 gates named 
after the tribes. The city is to be called by a 
most glorious name: "Jehovah Himself Is There." 
—48:35. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

29 The pronouncements, the visions, and the 
promises that Jehovah gave to Ezekiel were all 
faithfully related to the Jews in exile. While many 
scoffed at and ridiculed the prophet, some did 
believe. These benefited greatly. They were 
strengthened by the promises of restoration. Un¬ 
like other nations taken into captivity, they pre¬ 
served their national identity, and Jehovah re¬ 
stored a remnant, as he foretold, in 537 B.C.E. 
(Ezek. 28:25, 26; 39:21-28; Ezra 2:1; 3:1) They 
rebuilt the house of Jehovah and renewed true 
worship there. 

30 The principles set out in Ezekiel are also in¬ 
valuable to us today. Apostasy and idolatry, cou¬ 
pled with rebellion, can only lead to Jehovah's 
disfavor. (Ezek. 6:1-7; 12:2-4, 11-16) Each one 

28. What does Ezekiel's vision show concerning the 
stream that proceeds forth from the House, and what is 
revealed as to the city and its name? 

29. In what way did the Jewish exiles benefit from 
Ezekiel's prophecy? 

30. What principles set out in Ezekiel are valuable to us 
today? 


will answer for his own sin, but Jehovah will 
forgive the one who turns back from his wrong 
course. That one will be granted mercy and will 
keep living. (18:20-22) God's servants must be 
faithful watchmen like Ezekiel, even in difficult 
assignments and under ridicule and reproach. We 
must not let the wicked die unwarned, with their 
blood upon our heads. (3:17; 33:1-9) Shepherds of 
God's people bear a heavy responsibility to care for 
the flock.—34:2-10. 

31 Outstanding in the book of Ezekiel are the 
prophecies concerning the Messiah. He is referred 
to as the one "who has the legal right" to the throne 
of David and to whom it must be given. In two 
places he is spoken of as "my servant David," also 
as "shepherd," "king," and "chieftain." (21:27; 34: 
23, 24; 37:24, 25) Since David had long since died, 
Ezekiel was speaking of the One who was to be 
both David's Son and Lord. (Ps. 110:1; Matt. 22: 
42-45) Ezekiel, like Isaiah, speaks of the planting 
of a tender twig that will be put on high by 
Jehovah.—Ezek. 17:22-24; Isa. 11:1-3. 

32 It is of interest to compare Ezekiel's temple 
vision with the Revelation vision of "the holy city 
Jerusalem." (Rev. 21:10) There are differences to 
be noted; for example, Ezekiel's temple is separate 
and to the north of the city, while Jehovah himself 
is the temple of the city of Revelation. In each case, 
however, there is the flowing forth of the river of 
life, there are the trees bearing monthly crops of 
fruit and leaves for healing, and there is the pres¬ 
ence of the glory of Jehovah. Each vision makes 
its contribution toward appreciation for Jehovah's 
kingship and his provision of salvation for those 
who render him sacred service.—Ezek. 43:4, 5 
—Rev. 21:11; Ezek. 47:1, 8, 9, 12—Rev. 22:1-3. 

33 The book of Ezekiel emphasizes that Jehovah 
is holy. It makes known that the sanctification of 
Jehovah's name is more important than anything 
else. " 'I shall certainly sanctify my great name,... 
and the nations will have to know that I am 
Jehovah,' is the utterance of the Sovereign Lord 
Jehovah." As the prophecy shows, he will sanctify 
his name by destroying all profaners of that name, 
including Gog of Magog. Wise are all those who 
now sanctify Jehovah in their lives by meeting his 
requirements for acceptable worship. These will 
find healing and eternal life by the river that flows 
from his temple. Transcendent in glory and exqui¬ 
site in beauty is the city that is called "Jehovah 
Himself Is There"!—Ezek. 36:23; 38:16; 48:35. 

31. What prophecies of Ezekiel foretell the coining of 
the Messiah? 

32. How does Ezekiel’s temple vision compare with the 
Revelation vision of "the holy city"? 

33. What does Ezekiel emphasize, and what will result 
to those who now sanctify Jehovah in their lives? 
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I N THIS day when all nations of earth stand on 
the brink of disaster, the book of Daniel brings 
to attention prophetic messages of momen¬ 
tous import. Whereas the Bible books of Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles are based on eyewitness 
records of the history of God's typical kingdom 
(the Davidic dynasty). Daniel focuses on the na¬ 
tions of the world and gives forevisions of the 
power struggle of the great dynasties from Dan¬ 
iel's time down till "the time of the end." This is 
world history written in advance. It leads up to an 
absorbing climax in showing what comes to pass 
"in the final part of the days." Like Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, the nations have to learn the hard way "that 
the Most High is Ruler in the kingdom of man¬ 
kind" and that finally he gives it to one "like a son 
of man," the Messiah and Leader, Christ Jesus. 
(Dan. 12:4; 10:14; 4:25; 7:13, 14; 9:25; John 3: 
13-16) By paying close attention to the prophetic 
fulfillments of the inspired book of Daniel, we will 
appreciate more fully Jehovah's power of prophecy 
and his assurances of protection and blessing for 
his people.—2 Pet. 1:19. 

2 The book is named after its writer. "Daniel" 
(Hebrew, Daniye'l') means "My Judge Is God." 
Ezekiel, who lived at the same time, confirms that 
Daniel was an actual person, naming him along 
with Noah and Job. (Ezek. 14:14, 20; 28:3) Daniel 
dates the beginning of his book as "the third year 
of the kingship of Jehoiakim the king of Judah." 
This was 618 B.C.E., Jehoiakim's third year 
as tributary king to Nebuchadnezzar.* Daniel's 
prophetic visions continued down to Cyrus' third 
year, about 536 B.C.E. (Dan. 1:1; 2:1; 10:1, 4) 
What eventful years were covered by Daniel's life 
span! His early days were spent under God's king¬ 
dom in Judah. Then, as a teenage prince, along 
with his noble Judean companions, he was taken to 
Babylon to live through the rise and fall of that 
third world power of Bible history. Daniel survived 
to serve as government official in the fourth world 

* Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 1, page 1269. 

1. What kind of history is contained in Daniel, and what 
does it highlight? 

2. What confirms that Daniel was an actual person, and 
during what eventful period did he prophesy? 


power, Medo-Persia. Daniel must have lived near¬ 
ly one hundred years. 

3 The book of Daniel has always been included 
in the Jewish catalog of inspired Scriptures. Frag¬ 
ments of Daniel have been found among those of 
the other canonical books in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
some of which date from the first half of the first 
century B.C.E. However, an even more important 
proof of the book's authenticity is to be found in 
the references to it in the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures. Jesus specifically names Daniel in his proph¬ 
ecy on "the conclusion of the system of things," 
wherein he makes several quotations from the 
book.—Matt 24:3; see also Dan. 9:27; 11:31; and 
12:11—Matt. 24:15 and Mark 13:14; Dan. 12:1 
—Matt. 24:21; Dan. 7:13, 14—Matt. 24:30. 

4 Though higher critics of the Bible have called 
in question the historicalness of Daniel's book, 
archaeological finds over the years have complete¬ 
ly routed their assertions. For example, these crit¬ 
ics leveled scorn at Daniel's statement that Bel¬ 
shazzar was king in Babylon at the time that 
Nabonidus was reputed to be ruler. (Dan. 5:1) 
Archaeology has now established beyond question 
that Belshazzar was an actual person and that he 
was a coregent of Nabonidus in the last years of 
the Babylonian Empire. For example, an ancient 
cuneiform text described as the "Verse Account of 
Nabonidus" clearly confirms that Belshazzar exer¬ 
cised kingly authority at Babylon and explains the 
manner of his becoming coruler with Nabonidus.* 
Other cuneiform evidence supports the view that 
Belshazzar exercised regal functions. A tablet, dat¬ 
ed in the 12th year of Nabonidus, contains an oath 
made in the name of Nabonidus, the king, and 
Belshazzar, the king's son, thus showing that Bel¬ 
shazzar ranked with his father." This is also of 
interest in explaining why Belshazzar offered to 
make Daniel "the third one in the kingdom" if he 

* insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 1, page 283. 

* Archaeology and the Bible , 1949, George A. Barton, 
page 483. 


3. What proves the canonicity and authenticity of the 
book of Daniel? 

4, 5. How has archaeology routed the assertions of 
higher critics regarding Daniel? 
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could interpret the handwriting on the wail. Nab- 
onidus would be considered the first, Belshazzar 
would be rhe second, and Daniel would be herald¬ 
ed as the third ruler. (5:16, 29} One researcher 
says: "Cuneiform allusions to Belshazzar have 
thrown so much light upon the role which he 
played that his place in history stands clearly 
revealed. There are many texts which indicate 
that Belshazzar almost equaled Nabo nidus in posi¬ 
tion and prestige. Dual rulership during most of 
the last Neo-Babylonian reign is an established 
fact, Nabo nidus exercised supreme authority from 
his court in Tema in Arabia, while Belshazzar 
acted as coregent in the homeland with Babylon as 
his center of influence. It is evident that Belshaz¬ 
zar was not a feeble viceroy; he was entrusted 
with The kingship/** 

* Some have tried to discredit Daniel's account 
of the fiery furnace (chap, 3), saying that it is 
a legendary invention. An Old-Babylonian letter 
reads, in part: Thus says Rim-Sin your lord: Be¬ 
cause he has cast the slave-lad into the oven, do 
you cast the slave into the furnace." Interestingly, 
referring to it, G, B. Driver stated that this punish¬ 
ment "appears in the story of the Three Holy Men 
(Dan. Ill 6, 15, 19-27).** 

^ The Jews included the book of Daniel, not with 
the Prophets, but with the Writings. On the other 
hand, the English Bible follows the catalog order of 
the Greek Septuagim and the Latin Vulgate by 
placing Daniel between the major and the minor 
prophets* There are actually two parts to the book. 
The first of these, chapters I to 6, gives in chro¬ 
nological order the experiences of Daniel and 
his companions in government service from 
617 B.C.E. to 538 B.C.E. (Dan. 1:1, 21) The second 
part, comprising chapters 7 to 12, is written in the 
first person by Daniel himself as recorder and 
describes private visions and angelic interviews 
that Daniel had from about 553 B CE." to about 
536 B.C.E, (7:2, 28; 8:2; 9:2; 12:5, 7, 8) The two 
parts together make up the one harmonious book 
of Daniel. 

CONTENTS OF DANIEL 

Preparation for State service (1:1-21). In 

’ The Yale Oriental Series - Researches, VoE.XV, 1929, 

J Archiv fBr Orient forschung, VoL 18, 1957-58, 
page 129. 

A Belshazzar evidently began to reign as coregent from 
N a b on Id us' third year on. Since Nabo nidus is believed to 
have begun his rule in 556 B.C.E., the third year of his 
rule and The first year of Belshazzar" was evidently 
553 B.C.E,—Daniel 7:1; see fnsighi on the Scriptures, 
Vol. 1, page 283; Vol. 2, page 457. 

6. What two parts make up the book of Daniel? 

7. What leads to Daniel and his companions' entering 
Babylonian government service? 


617 B.C.E, Daniel comes to Babylon with the cap¬ 
tive Jews The sacred utensils from Jerusalem's 
temple come also, to be stored in a pagan treasure- 
house. Daniel and his three Hebrew companions 
are among the royal Judean youths chosen for a 
three-year course of training in the king s palace. 
Resolved in his heart not to pollute himself with 
the king's pagan delicacies and wine, Daniel pro¬ 
poses a ten-day test of a vegetable diet. The test 
turns out in favor of Daniel and his companions, 
and God gives them knowledge and wisdom. Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar appoints the four to stand before him 
as counselors. The last verse of chapter 1, which 
may have been added long after the preceding 
portion was written, indicates that Daniel was Still 
in royal service some 80 years after his going into 
exile, which would be in about 538 B.C.E, 

a Dream of the dreadful image (2:1-49}, In the 
second year of his kingship (probably dating from 
Jerusalem's destruction in 607 BCE,), Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar is agitated by a dream. His magic- 
practicing priests are unable to reveal the dream 
and its interpretation. He offers them great gifts, 
but they protest that no one but the gods can show 
the king the thing that he is asking. The king 
becomes furious and orders that the wise men be 
put to death. Since the four Hebrews are included 
in this decree, Daniel asks for time to reveal the 
dream. Daniel and his companions pray to Jehovah 
for guidance. Jehovah reveals the dream and its 
meaning to Daniel who then goes before the king 
and says: "'There exists a God in the heavens who is 
a Revealer of secrets, and he has made known to 
King Nebuchadnezzar what is to occur in the final 
part of the days/' (2:28) Daniel describes the 
dream. It is about an immense image. The head of 
the image is of gold, its breasts and arms of silver, 
its belly and thighs of copper, and its legs of iron, 
with feet partly iron and partly clay, A stone 
strikes and crushes the image and becomes a large 
mountain to fill the whole earth. What does this 
mean? Daniel makes known that the king of Bab¬ 
ylon is the head of gold. After his kingdom there 
will follow a second, a third, and a fourth. Finally, 
"the God of heaven will set up a kingdom that will 
never be brought to ruin, ... It will crush and put 
an end to all these kingdoms, and it itself will 
stand to times indefinite," (2:44) In gratitude and 
appreciation, the king extols Darnel's God as "a God 
of gods" and makes Daniel "ruler over all the 
jurisdictional district of Babylon and the chief 
prefect over all the wise men of Babylon/' Daniel s 
three companions are made administrators in the 
kingdom^—2:47, 48. 

8 What dream and interpretation does God reveal to 
Daniel, and how does Nebuchadnezzar show hts appre¬ 
ciation? 
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0 Three Hebrews survive the fiery furnace (3: 

1-30). Nebuchadnezzar erects a mighty image of 
gold, 60 cubits (88 ft) high, and orders the rulers of 
the empire to assemble for its dedication. At the 
sound of special music, all are to fall down and 
worship the image. Any who fail to do so are to be 
thrown into the burning fiery furnace. It is report¬ 
ed that Daniel's three companions, Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, have failed to comply. They 
are brought before the enraged king, where they 
boldly testify: "Our God whom we are serving is 
able to rescue us. . . . The image of gold that you 
have set up we will not worship." (3:17, 18) Filled 
with fury, the king orders that the furnace be 
heated seven times more than customary and that 
the three Hebrews be bound and thrown in. As 
they do this, the would-be executioners are killed 
by the fiery flame. Nebuchadnezzar becomes 
frightened. What is this he sees in the furnace? 
Four men are walking about unharmed in the 
midst of the fire, and "the fourth one is resembling 
a son of the gods." (3:25) The king calls on the 
three Hebrews to step out of the fire. Out they 
come, unsinged, without even the smell of fire 
itself upon them! As a result of their courageous 
stand for true worship, Nebuchadnezzar proclaims 
freedom of worship for the Jews throughout the 
empire. 

10 Dream of the "seven times'* (4:1-37). This 
dream appears in the record as Daniel's transcrip¬ 
tion of a state document of Babylon. It was written 
by the humbled Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar first acknowledges the might and kingdom of 
the Most High God. Then he relates a frightening 
dream and how it was fulfilled upon him. He saw a 
tree that reached to heaven and provided shelter 
and food for all flesh. A watcher called out: 'Chop 
the tree down. Band its stump with iron and cop¬ 
per. Let seven times pass over it, so that it will be 
known that the Most High is Ruler in the kingdom 
of mankind and sets up over it the lowliest one of 
mankind.' (4:14-17) Daniel interpreted the dream, 
making known that the tree represented Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. A fulfillment of this prophetic dream 
soon followed. At a time of expressing great pride, 
the king was afflicted with madness; and he lived 
as a beast in the field for seven years. After that, 
his sanity was restored, and he acknowledged 
Jehovah's supremacy. 

11 Belshazzar's feast: handwriting interpret¬ 
ed (5:1-31). It is the fateful night of October 5, 

9. What results from the three Hebrews' bold stand 
against image worship? 

10. What frightening dream involving “seven times" did 
Nebuchadnezzar have, and was it fulfilled upon him? 

11. During what debauchery does Belshazzar see the 
fateful handwriting, how does Daniel interpret it. and 
how is it fulfilled? 


539 B.C.E. King Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, as 
coregent of Babylon, makes a big feast for a thou¬ 
sand of his grandees. The king, under the influ¬ 
ence of wine, calls for the sacred gold and silver 
vessels from Jehovah's temple, and from these 
Belshazzar and his guests drink, in their debauch¬ 
ery, while praising their pagan gods. Immediately 
a hand appears and writes a cryptic message on 
the wall. The king is terrified. His wise men cannot 
interpret the writing. Finally Daniel is brought in. 
The king offers to make him the third one in the 
kingdom if he can read and interpret the writing, 
but Daniel tells him to keep his gifts to himself. 
Then he goes on to make known the writing and its 
meaning: "MENE, MENE, TEKEL and PARSIN... . 
God has numbered the days of your kingdom and 
has finished it. . . . You have been weighed in the 
balances and have been found deficient. . . . Your 
kingdom has been divided and given to the Medes 
and the Persians." (5:25-28) That very night Bel¬ 
shazzar is killed, and Darius the Mede receives the 
kingdom. 

u Daniel in the lions' pit (6:1-28). High officials 
in Darius' government frame mischief against 
Daniel by having the king pass a law that places a 
30-day prohibition on making a petition to any god 
or man other than the king. Anyone disobeying it 
is to be thrown to the lions. Daniel refuses to obey 
this law affecting his worship and turns to Jeho¬ 
vah in prayer. He is thrown into the lions* pit. 
Miraculously, Jehovah's angel shuts the mouths of 
the lions, and next morning King Darius is glad to 
find Daniel unharmed. The enemies are now fed to 
the lions, and the king issues a decree to fear the 
God of Daniel, as "he is the living God." (6:26) 
Daniel prospers in government service on into the 
reign of Cyrus. 

13 Visions of the beasts (7:1-8:27). We return to 
"the first year of Belshazzar," whose reign evident¬ 
ly began in 553 B.C.E. Daniel receives a private 
dream, which he records in Aramaic/ He sees four 
huge and fearsome beasts appear each in its turn. 
The fourth is unusually strong, and a small horn 
comes up among its other horns "speaking grandi¬ 
ose things." (7:8) The Ancient of Days appears and 
takes his seat. "A thousand thousands" minister to 
him. "Someone like a son of man" comes before 
him and is "given rulership and dignity and king¬ 
dom, that the peoples, national groups and lan¬ 
guages should all serve even him." (7:10, 13, 14) 

* Daniel 2:4b-7:28 was written in Aramaic, while the 
rest of the book was written in Hebrew. 


12. How is a plot against Daniel thwarted, and what 
decree does Darius then issue? 

13. In a private dream, what vision does Daniel have 
concerning four beasts and the rulership of the King¬ 
dom? 
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DANIEL 


Daniel then receives the interpretation of the vi¬ 
sion Of the four beasts* They represent four kings, 
or kingdoms. From among ten horns on the fourth 
beast, a small horn arises. It becomes mighty and 
makes war on the holy ones. However, the heaven¬ 
ly Court steps in to give "the kingdom and the 
rulership and the grandeur of the kingdoms under 
all the heavens * * . to the people who are the holy 
ones of the Supreme One."—7:27. 

3<) Two years later, long before Babylon's fall, 
Daniel sees another vision, which he records In 
Hebrew. A he-goat with a conspicuous horn be¬ 
tween its eyes struggles with, and overcomes, a 
proud ram that has two horns* The lie-goat's great 
horn is broken, and four lesser horns come forth. 
Out of one of these comes a little horn that becomes 
great, even to defying the army of the heavens. A 
period of 2,300 days Is foretold until the holy place 
is to be brought into its "right condition," (B: 14) 
Gabriel explains the vision to Daniel. The ram 
stands for the kings of Media and Persia., The 
he-goat is the king of Greece, whose kingdom will 
be broken into four. Later, a king of fierce counte¬ 
nance will stand up ' against the Prince of princes*” 
Since the vision "is yet for many days," Daniel 
must keep it secret for the present.—-8:25, 26, 

15 Messiah the Leader foretold (9:1-27). "The 
first year of Darius . . * of the Medes” finds Daniel 
examining Jeremiah s prophecy* Realizing that the 
foretold 70-year desolation of Jerusalem is nearing 
its close, Daniel prays to Jehovah in confession of 
his own sins and those of Israel. (Dan. 9:1-4; Jer. 
29:10) Gabriel appears in order to make known 
that there will be "seventy weeks * * to terminate 
the transgression, and to finish off sin, and to make 
atonement for error." Messiah the Leader will 
come at the end of 69 weeks, after which he will be 
cut off. The covenant will be kept in force for the 
many till the end of the 70th week, and finally, 
there will be desolation and an extermination. 
—Dan, 9:24-27. 

16 North versus south, Michael stands up (10: 
1-12:13)* It is "the third year of Cyrus,” and hence 
about 536 B*C.E* t not long after the Jews' return to 
Jerusalem* After a three-week fast, Daniel is by 
the bank of the river Hiddekel* (Dan. 10:1,4; Gen. 
2:14) An angel appears to him and explains that 
the prince of Persia' opposed his coming to Daniel 
but that 'Michael, one of the foremost princes," 
helped him* He now relates to Daniel a vision that 

14. What vision does Daniel have featuring a he-goat 
and a two-homed ram? How does Gabriel explain it? 

15. What causes Daniel to pray to Jehovah, and what 
does Gabriel now make known concerning "seventy 
weeks"? 

16. Under what circumstances does an angel again ap¬ 
pear to Daniel? 


is for 'the final part of the days," — Dan. 10:13, 14. 

17 As it opens, this enthralling vision speaks of 
the Persian dynasty and a coming struggle with 
Greece* A mighty king will stand up with exten¬ 
sive dominion, but his kingdom will be broken into 
four parts. Eventually there will be two long lines 
of kings, the king of the south as opposed to the 
king of the north* The power struggle will surge 
back and forth. These incorrigibly bad kings will 
keep speaking a lie at one table* "At the time 
appointed," the warfare will flare up again. There 
is to be a profaning of God s sanctuary, and "the 
disgusting thing that is causing desolation" is to 
be set in place, (11:29-31) The king of the north 
will speak marvelous things against the God of 
gods and give glory to the god of fortresses. When 
"in the time of the end" the king of the south 
engages with the king of the north in a pushing, 
the king of the north will flood over into many 
lands, entering also "into the land of the Decora¬ 
tion." Disturbed by reports out of the east and 
north, he will rage forth and plant "his palatial 
tents between the grand sea and the holy moun¬ 
tain of Decoration." So "he will have to come all the 
way to his end, and there will be no helper for 
him*”—11:40, 41,45* 

1S The grand vision continues: Michael is seen 
standing 'in behalf of the sons of God's people/ 
There is to bo "a time of distress” unprecedented in 
human history, but those found written In the 
book will escape. Many will awake from the dust to 
everlasting life, "and the ones having insight will 
shine like the brightness of the expanse." They 
will bring many to righteousness. Daniel is to seal 
up the book ' until the time of the end." "How long 
will it be to the end of the wonderful thi ngs?” The 
angel mentions time periods of three and a half 
times, L290 days, and 1,335 days and says that 
only “the ones having insight will understand." 
Happy are such ones! Finally, the angel holds out 
to Daniel the reassuring promise that he will res:: 
and then stand up for his lot "at the end of the 
days."—12:1, 3,4, 6, ID, 13. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

T9 All who are determined to maintain integrity 
in an alien world do well to consider the fine 
example of Daniel and his three companions. No 
matter how vicious the threat, these continued to 
live by divine principles. When their lives were in 
peril, Daniel acted 'with counsel and sensibleness” 
and with respect for the king's superior authority. 

17. What prophetic history of the king of the north and 
the king of the south does Daniel now record? 

18. What things occur during Michael's standing 'in 
behalf of the sons of God's people'? 

19. What fin# examples of integrity and prayerful reli¬ 
ance on Jehovah are to be found in the book of Daniel? 
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(2:14-16) When the issue was forced, the three 
Hebrews preferred the burning fiery furnace to an 
act of idolatry, and Daniel preferred the lions' den 
to forgoing his privilege of prayer to Jehovah. In 
each instance Jehovah granted protection. (3:4-6, 
16-18, 27; 6:10, 11, 23) Daniel himself provides a 
splendid example of prayerful reliance on Jehovah 
God.—2:19-23; 9:3-23; 10:12. 

20 Daniel's visions are thrilling and faith- 
strengthening to review. First, consider the four 
visions concerning the world powers: (1) There is 
the vision of the dreadful image, whose head of 
gold represents the dynasty of Babylonian kings 
starting with Nebuchadnezzar, after which three 
other kingdoms rise, as pictured by the other parts 
of the image. These are the kingdoms that are 
crushed by the "stone," which in its turn becomes 
"a kingdom that will never be brought to ruin," 
God's Kingdom. (2:31-45) (2) There follow Daniel's 
private visions, the first being that of the four 
beasts, representing "four kings." These are like a 
lion, a bear, a leopard with four heads, and a beast 
that has big teeth of iron, ten horns, and later a 
small horn. (7:1-8, 17-28) (3) Next, there is the 
vision of the ram (Medo-Persia), the he-goat 
(Greece), and the small horn. (8:1-27) (4) Finally, 
we have the vision of the king of the south and the 
king of the north. Daniel 11:5-19 accurately de¬ 
scribes the rivalry between the Egyptian and Se- 
leucid offshoots of Alexander's Grecian Empire 
following Alexander's death in 323 B.C.E. From 
verse 20 the prophecy continues to trace the 
course of successor nations of the south and north. 
Jesus' reference to "the disgusting thing that is 
causing desolation" (11:31), in his prophecy about 
the sign of his presence, shows that this power 
struggle of the two kings continues right down to 
"the conclusion of the system of things." (Matt. 
24:3) How comforting the prophecy's assurance 
that in the "time of distress such as has not been 
made to occur since there came to be a nation until 
that time." Michael himself will stand up to re¬ 
move ungodly nations and bring peace to obedient 
mankind!—Dan. 11:20-12:1 

21 Then, there is Daniel's prophecy of the "sev¬ 
enty weeks." After 69 weeks "Messiah the Leader" 
was to appear. Remarkably, 483 years (69 times 
7 years) after "the going forth of the word" to 
rebuild Jerusalem, as authorized by Artaxerxes in 
his 20th year and put into effect by Nehemiah in 
Jerusalem, Jesus of Nazareth was baptized in the 

20. What four visions are recorded concerning the 
world powers, and why is it faith-strengthening to con¬ 
sider these today? 

21. How did Daniel's prophecy of the "seventy weeks” 
have a remarkable fulfillment? 


Jordan River and anointed with holy spirit, becom¬ 
ing Christ, or Messiah (that is. Anointed One)/ 
That was in the year 29 C.E. Thereafter, as Daniel 
also foretold, there came "an extermination" when 
Jerusalem was desolated in 70 C.E.—Dan. 9: 

24- 27; Luke 3:21-23; 21:20. 

22 In Nebuchadnezzar's dream concerning the 
chopped-down tree, as recorded by Daniel in chap¬ 
ter 4, it is related that the king, who boasted of his 
own achievements and had confidence in his own 
might, was humbled by Jehovah God. He was 
made to live as a beast of the field until he recog¬ 
nized "that the Most High is Ruler in the kingdom 
of mankind, and that to the one whom he wants to 
he gives it." (Dan. 4:32) Are we today going to 
be like Nebuchadnezzar, boasting in our achieve¬ 
ments and placing our confidence in the might of 
men, so that God has to mete out punishment to us, 
or will we wisely acknowledge that He is the Ruler 
in the kingdom of mankind and place our confi¬ 
dence in his Kingdom? 

23 The Kingdom hope is emphasized throughout 
the book of Daniel in a faith-inspiring way! Jeho¬ 
vah God is shown as the Supreme Sovereign who 
sets up a Kingdom that will never be brought to 
ruin and that will crush all other kingdoms. (2: 
19-23, 44; 4:25) Even the pagan kings Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and Darius were compelled to acknowledge 
Jehovah's supremacy. (3:28, 29; 4:2, 3, 37; 6: 

25- 27) Jehovah is exalted and glorified as the 
Ancient of Days who judges the Kingdom issue 
and gives to "someone like a son of man" the 
everlasting "rulership and dignity and kingdom, 
that the peoples, national groups and languages 
should all serve even him." It is "the holy ones of 
the Supreme One" that share with Christ Jesus, 
"the Son of man," in the Kingdom. (Dan. 7:13, 14, 
18, 22; Matt. 24:30; Rev. 14:14) He is Michael, the 
great prince, who exercises his Kingdom power to 
crush and put an end to all the kingdoms of this old 
world. (Dan. 12:1; 2:44; Matt. 24:3, 21; Rev. 12: 
7-10) The understanding of these prophecies and 
visions should encourage lovers of righteousness 
to bestir themselves and rove through the pages of 
God's Word to find the truly "wonderful things" of 
God's Kingdom purposes that are revealed to us 
through the inspired and beneficial book of Daniel. 
—Dan. 12:2, 3, 6. 

* Nehemiah 2:1-8; see also Insight on the Scriptures , 
Vol. 2, pages 899-901. 


22. What lesson do we learn from the humbling of 
Nebuchadnezzar? 

23. (a) How is the Kingdom hope emphasized through¬ 
out Daniel? (b) What should this book of prophecy en¬ 
courage us to do? 
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T HE last 12 books of the Hebrew Scriptures 
are commonly referred to as "the minor 
prophets." The expression in common use 
in Germany, "the little prophets," would seem to 
be more appropriate, for these books are certainly 
not minor in importance, although their combined 
length is still less than that of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
In the Hebrew Bible, they were considered as one 
volume and called "The Twelve." Their collection 
together in this manner was probably for the 
purpose of preservation, since a single small roll 
might have been easily lost. As with each of these 
12 books, the first one is named after its writer, 
Hosea, whose name is a shortened form of Ho- 
shaiah, meaning "Saved by Jah; Jah Has Saved." 

2 In the book bearing his name, little is revealed 
concerning Hosea except that he was the son of 
Been. His prophecies concern Israel almost exclu¬ 
sively, Judah being mentioned only in passing; 
and while Jerusalem is not mentioned by Hosea, 
Israel's dominant tribe, Ephraim, is spoken of by 
name 37 times and Israel's capital, Samaria, 6 
times. 

3 The first verse of the book tells us that Hosea 
served as Jehovah's prophet for an unusually long 
time, from near the end of the reign of Israel's 
King Jeroboam II on into the reign of Hezekiah of 
Judah. That is from no later than 804 B.C.E. until 
after 745 B.C.E., no less than 59 years. His time of 
prophetic service no doubt spread over some years 
into the reigns of Jeroboam II and Hezekiah. Dur¬ 
ing this time Amos, Isaiah, Micah, and Oded were 
other faithful prophets of Jehovah.—Amos 1:1; 
Isa. 1:1; Mic. 1:1; 2 Chron. 28:9. 

4 The authenticity of the prophecy is confirmed 
by its being quoted a number of times in the 
Christian Greek Scriptures. Jesus himself quoted 
Hosea 10:8 in pronouncing judgment on Jerusa¬ 
lem: "Then they will start to say to the mountains, 

1, 2. (a) What are the last 12 books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures sometimes called? (b) What is known about 
Hosea, and whom does his prophecy concern? 

3. For how long did Hosea prophesy, and who were 
other prophets of this period? 

4. What quotations and prophetic fulfillments confirm 
the authenticity of Hosea? 


'Fall over us!' and to the hills, 'Cover us over!'" 
(Luke 23:30) This same passage is partially quoted 
at Revelation 6:16. Matthew quotes Hosea 11:1 in 
showing the fulfillment of the prophecy: "Out 
of Egypt I called my son." (Matt. 2:15) Hosea's 
prophecy of the restoration of all Israel was ful¬ 
filled in that many from the ten-tribe kingdom 
joined with Judah before its captivity and their 
descendants were among those who returned af¬ 
ter the exile. (Hos. 1:11; 2 Chron. 11:13-17; 30: 
6-12, 18, 25; Ezra 2:70) From the time of Ezra, the 
book has occupied its rightful place in the He¬ 
brew canon as "the word of Jehovah by Hosea." 
—Hos.1:2. 

5 Why did Jehovah send Hosea as his prophet to 
Israel? It was because of Israel's unfaithfulness 
and contamination with Baal worship, in violation 
of Jehovah's covenant. In the Promised Land, Isra¬ 
el had become an agricultural people, but in doing 
so they adopted not only the Canaanites' way of 
life but also their religion with its worship of Baal, 
a god symbolic of the reproductive forces of na¬ 
ture. In Hosea's day Israel had turned completely 
from the worship of Jehovah to a riotous, drunken 
ceremonial that included immoral relations with 
temple prostitutes. Israel attributed prosperity to 
Baal. She was disloyal to Jehovah, unworthy of 
him, and therefore had to be disciplined. Jehovah 
was going to show her that her material posses¬ 
sions were not from Baal, and so he sent Hosea to 
warn Israel what failure to repent would mean. 
After Jeroboam II died, Israel faced her most ter¬ 
rible period. A reign of terror, with a number of 
rulers being assassinated, continued down until 
the Assyrian captivity in 740 B.C.E. During this 
time, two factions fought each other, one wanting 
to form an alliance with Egypt, and the other, 
with Assyria. Neither group trusted in Jehovah. 

8 Hosea's style of writing is revealing. He is 
often tender and sensitive in his wording and 
repeatedly emphasizes Jehovah's loving-kindness 
and mercy. He dwells on each small sign of repen¬ 
tance that he sees. His language is at other times 

5. Because of what unfaithfulness did Jehovah punish 
Israel? 

6. What is revealing about Hosea's style of writing? 
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abrupt anti impulsive. What he lacks in rhythm, 
he makes up for in force and power. He expresses 
very strong feeling, and he changes thought rap¬ 
idly. 

7 At the outset of his prophetic career, Hosea 
was commanded, to take "a wife of fornication/ 1 
(1:2) Certainly Jehovah had a purpose in this. 
Israel had been to Jehovah like a wife who had 
become unfaithful, committing fornication. Yet he 
would show his love for her and try to recover her. 
Hosea's wife, Gomer, could accurately illustrate 
this. It is understood that after the birth of the 
first child, she became unfaithful and apparently 
bore the other children in adultery. (2:5-7) This is 
indicated by the record's stating she "bore to him 
[Hosea] a son' but omitting any reference to the 
prophet in connection with the birth of the other 
two children, (1:3, 6, 8) Chapter 3, verses 1-3, 
seems to speak of Hosea's taking back Comer, 
purchasing her as though a slave, and this ties in 
with Jehovah's taking back his people after they 
repented of their adulterous course, 

s The ten-tribe northern kingdom of Israel, to 
whom the words of Hosea's prophecy are princi¬ 
pally directed, was also known as Ephraim, after 
the name of the dominant tribe in the kingdom. 
These names, Israel and Ephraim, are used inter¬ 
changeably in the book. 

CONTENTS OF HOSEA 

5 Israel's adulterous course illustrated {1:1— 
3:5). Hosea's "wife of fornication" bears the proph¬ 
et a son, Jezreel, Later she has two other children, 
a daughter, Lo-ruhamah, meaning "[She Was] Not 
Shown Mercy,” and a son, Lo-ammi, meaning "Not 
My People," These two names Jehovah gave to 
indicate that he would "no more show mercy 
again to the house of Israel" and to emphasize his 
rejection of them as a whole as his people. (1:2, 

6. 9) Yet, the sons of Judah and Israel, as "sons of 
the living God," are to be gathered in unity under 
one head, "because great wit] be the day of Jezre- 
el/' (1:10, 11) Cleansed of adulterous Baal wor¬ 
ship, God's people will return to Jehovah and ac¬ 
cept him as their husband. (2:1b) Jehovah will 
give security to Israel and will engage her to him 
for time indefinite in righteousness, in justice, in 
loving-kindness, in mercies, and in faithfulness. 
In harmony with the name Jezreel (meaning 'God 
Will Sow Seed"), Jehovah promises: "I shall cer¬ 
tainly sow her like seed for me in the earth, . . , 
and I will say to those not my people: 'You are my 

7. What is illustrated in Comer's unfaithfulness and her 
later recovery? 

8. What names are used interchangeably in the book? 

9 What do the names of Comer's children indicate as to 
how Jehovah would deal with Israel? 


people'; and they, for their pan, will say: 'You are 
my God/" (2:23) Like a wife repentant of her 
adultery, "Israel will come back and certainly look 
for Jehovah their God, and for David their king." 
—3:5. 

10 Prophetic judgments against Ephraim (and 
Judah) (4:1-14:9). The first verse of chapter 4 
gives the setting for the prophetic warnings that 
follow: "Jehovah has a legal case with the inhabit¬ 
ants of the land, for there is no truth nor loving¬ 
kindness nor knowledge of God in the land /' What 
will result from this condition? "Because the 
knowledge is what you yourself have rejected, I 
shall also reject you from serving as a priest to me; 
and because you keep forgetting the law of your 
God, I shall forget your sons, even I," says Jeho¬ 
vah. (4:1, 6) The very spirit of fornication has 
caused Israel to wander away. There will be an 
accounting for harlotlike Israel and Judah, but 
they will seek Jehovah when they find themselves 
"in sore straits."—5:15. 

u Hosea pleads with the people: "Let us return 
to Jehovah, for ... he will heal us," Jehovah 
delights in loving-kindness and divine knowledge 
rather than in sacrifices and burnt offerings, but 
the loving-kind ness of Ephraim and Judah is "like 
the dew that early goes away." (6:1, 4) Ephraim is 
"like a simpleminded dove without heart." The 
people go to Egypt and to Assyria for aid rather 
than to Jehovah. {7:11) It is woe to them. Why? 
They are loafing about, scheming bad things, 
overstepping Jehovah's covenant, and transgress¬ 
ing his law, "For it is wind that they keep sowing, 
and a storm wind is what they will reap." (8:7) 
Jehovah will remember their error and give atten¬ 
tion to their sins, "They will become fugitives 
among the nations," (9:17) Israel is a degenerating 
vine whose heart has become hypocritical. Instead 
of sowing seed In righteousness and reaping in 
accord with loving-kindness, Israel has plowed 
wickedness and reaped unrighteousness, "Out of 
Egypt 1 called my son," reminds Jehovah, (11:1) 
Yes, He loved Israel from his boyhood, but Israel 
has surrounded Him with lying and deception. 
Jehovah counsels: "To your God you should re¬ 
turn, keeping loving-kindness and justice; and let 
there be a hoping in your God constantly/'—12:6. 

12 In the 13tb chapter, Hosea sums up all that 
has gone before regarding Israel's early promise 
and Jehovah's tender care, as well as Israel's for¬ 
getfulness and the nation's finally turning against 

10. What is to result from the nation's rejection of 
knowledge? 

11. How does Hosea plead with the people, but why is It 
woe to them? 

12. (a) What does Hosea sum up in the 13th chapter? 
(b) What restoration is promised? 
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Jehovah. Jehovah declares: “1 proceeded to give 
you a king in my anger, and I shall take him away 
in my fury." (13:11) But, then, there will be resto¬ 
ration: "From the hand of Sheol I shall redeem 
them; from death I shall recover them. Where are 
your stings, 0 Death? Where is your destructive¬ 
ness, O Sheol?" (13:14) However, horrible indeed 
will be the fate of rebellious Samaria. 

13 The book concludes with the heartrending 
plea: 'Do come back, O Israel, to Jehovah your 
God, for you have stumbled in your error. Seek 
pardon, and offer in return the young bulls of your 
lips. Jehovah will show you mercy and love. He 
will become like refreshing dew to you, and you 
will blossom as the lily and the olive tree/ The 
wise and discreet will understand these things: 
"For the ways of Jehovah are upright, and the 
righteous are the ones who will walk in them; but 
the transgressors are the ones who will stumble in 
them."—14:1-6, 9. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

14 The book of Hosea strengthens faith in Jeho¬ 
vah's inspired prophecies. Everything that Hosea 
prophesied concerning Israel and Judah came 
true. Israel was deserted by her lovers among the 
idolatrous neighbor nations and reaped the whirl¬ 
wind of destruction from Assyria in 740 B.C.E. 
(Hos. 8:7-10; 2 Ki. 15:20; 17:3-6, 18) However. 
Hosea had foretold that Jehovah would show mer¬ 
cy to Judah and save her, but not by military 
might. This was fulfilled when Jehovah's angel 
slew 185,000 of the Assyrians threatening Jeru¬ 
salem. (Hos. 1:7; 2 Ki. 19:34, 35) Nevertheless, 
Judah was included in the judgment of Hosea 
8:14: "And I shall certainly send fire into his cities 
and it must devour the dwelling towers of each 
one," a forecast that had terrible fulfillment when 
Nebuchadnezzar laid waste Judah and Jerusalem, 
609-607 B.C.E. (Jer. 34:6, 7; 2 Chron. 36:19) 
Hosea's many prophecies of restoration were ful¬ 
filled when Jehovah collected together Judah and 
Israel, and 'they went up out of the land' of their 
exile in 537 B.C.E.—Hos. 1:10, 11; 2:14-23; 3:5; 
11:8-11; 13:14; 14:1-9; Ezra 2:1; 3:1-3. 

15 References to Hosea's prophecy by the writ- 

13. What plea ends the book of Hosea, and who will 
walk in Jehovah's ways? 

14. What accurate fulfillments of Hosea's prophecy are 
to be noted? 

15. How do writers of the Christian Greek Scriptures 
apply quotations from the book of Hosea? 


ers of the Christian Greek Scriptures are also most 
beneficial for our consideration today. For exam¬ 
ple. Paul makes a powerful application of Hosea 
13:14 in discussing the resurrection: "Death, 
where is your victory? Death, where is your 
sting?" (1 Cor. 15:55) In emphasizing Jehovah's 
undeserved kindness as expressed toward vessels 
of mercy, Paul quotes from Hosea 1:10 and 2:23: 
"It is as he says also in Hosea: 'Those not my 
people I will call "my people," and her who was 
not beloved "beloved"; and in the place where it 
was said to them, "You are not my people," there 
they will be called "sons of the living God."'" 
(Rom. 9:25, 26) Peter paraphrases these same pas¬ 
sages from Hosea in saying: "For you were once 
not a people, but are now God's people; you were 
those who had not been shown mercy, but are 
now those who have been shown mercy."—1 Pet. 
2 : 10 . 

16 Thus, Hosea's prophecy is seen to have been 
fulfilled not only in the return of a remnant in 
Zerubbabel's day but also in Jehovah's merciful 
gathering of a spiritual remnant who become 'be¬ 
loved sons of the living God.' By inspiration Hosea 
saw the requirements for these. It is not an ap¬ 
pearance of worship with formal ceremony, but in 
the words of Hosea 6:6 (which Jesus repeated at 
Matthew 9:13 and 12:7): "In loving-kindness I 
have taken delight, and not in sacrifice; and in the 
knowledge of God rather than in whole burnt 
offerings." 

17 The illustration of the adulterous wife that 
was so vividly acted out in Hosea's own life shows 
that Jehovah abhors those who turn from him into 
ways of idolatry and false worship, thus commit¬ 
ting spiritual adultery. Any who have stumbled in 
error must come back to Jehovah in true repen¬ 
tance and 'offer in return the young bulls of their 
lips.' (Hos. 14:2; Heb. 13:15) These may rejoice 
with the remnant of the spiritual sons of Israel in 
the fulfillment of the Kingdom promise of Hosea 
3:5: "Afterwards the sons of Israel will come back 
and certainly look for Jehovah their God, and for 
David their king; and they will certainly come 
quivering to Jehovah and to his goodness in the 
final part of the days." 

16. What words of Hosea did Jesus repeat as showing 
Jehovah's requirements for worship? 

17. (a) What is necessary for any who stumble into 
spiritual adultery? (b) What joyful Kingdom promise is 
contained in Hosea? 
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W AVE upon wave, a horde of insects deso¬ 
lates the land. Fire ahead of them and 
flame behind complete the devastation. 
Everywhere there is famine. The sun turns into 
darkness and the moon into blood, for the great 
and fear-inspiring day of Jehovah is at hand. He 
gives the command to thrust in the sickle and 
gather the nations for destruction. However, some 
"will get away safe/' (Joel 2:32) The consideration 
of these dramatic events makes Joel's prophecy 
both intensely interesting and of great benefit to 
u$. 

3 The book is introduced as "the word of Jeho¬ 
vah that occurred to Joel the son of Pethuel/' The 
Bible tells us nothing more than this about Joel 
himself. It is the prophetic message that is empha¬ 
sized and not its writer. The name "Joel ' (Hebrew, 
Yoh- &r) is understood to mean "Jehovah Is God." 
Joel's firsthand familiarity with Jerusalem, its 
temple, and the details of temple service may 
indicate that he wrote his book in Jerusalem or 
Judah,—Joel 1:1, 9, 13 r 14; 2:1, 15, 16, 32. 

3 When was the book of Joel written? This can¬ 
not be stated with certainty. Scholars variously 
assign dates ranging from before 800 B.C.E. to 
about 400 B.C.E. The description of Jehovah's 
judgment of the nations in the plain of Jehosha- 
phat suggests that Joel wrote his prophecy some¬ 
time after Jehovah's great victory on behalf of 
King Jehosbaphat of Judah, and hence after Je- 
hoshaphat became king in 936 B.C.E (Joel 3:2, 12; 
2 Chron, 20:22-26) The prophet Amos may have 
quoted from the text of Joel. This, then, would 
mean that Joel's prophecy was written before that 
of Amos, who began prophesying sometime be¬ 
tween 829 and 804 B.C.E. (Joel 3:16; Amos 1:2) 
An early date may also be indicated by the book's 
position in the Hebrew canon between Hosea and 
Amos, Hence a date of approximately 820 B.C.E. is 
suggested for Joel's prophecy. 

1. What dramatic events highlight Joel's prophecy? 

2. What do we know of Joel and the circumstances of his 
prophesying? 

3, For what reasons is a date of about 820 B.C.E, sug¬ 
gested for Joel's prophecy? 


Writer; Joel 
Place Written: Judah 

Writing Compieted; 

C. 820 B.C.E, (?) 


4 The authenticity of the prophecy is proved by 
quotations and references to it in the Christian 
Greek Scriptures. On the day of Pentecost, Peter 
spoke of "the prophet Joel" and applied one of his 
prophecies, Paul quoted the same prophecy and 
showed its fulfillment toward both Jew and non- 
Jew . (Joel 2:28-32; Acts 2:16-21; Rom. 10:13) 
Joel's prophecies against neighbor nations were 
all fulfilled. The great city of Tyre was besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and later the island city was 
brought to ruin by Alexander the Great. Philistia 
likewise perished. Edom became a wilderness. 
(Joel 3:4, 19) The Jews never questioned the can- 
onicity of Joel, and they placed the book second 
among the so-called minor prophets. 

5 The style of Joel is both vivid and expressive. 
He repeats for emphasis and uses striking similes. 
Locusts are called a nation, a people, and an army. 
Their teeth are like those of lions, their appear¬ 
ance like horses, and their sound like chariots of 
an army drawn up for battle. The Interpreter's 
Bible quotes an authority on locust control as say¬ 
ing: "Joel's description of a locust invasion has 
never been surpassed for its dramatic accuracy of 
detail"* Listen now as Joel prophesies of the fear- 
inspiring day of Jehovah. 

CONTENTS OF JOEL 

6 Insect invasion Strips the land; day of Jeho¬ 
vah near (1:1-2:11). What a terrible vision of 
calamity Joel sees! A devastating onslaught by the 
caterpillar, the locust, the creeping unwinged lo¬ 
cust, and the cockroach. Vines and fig trees have 
been stripped bare, and starvation stalks the land. 
There are no grain or drink offerings for the house 
of Jehovah, Joel warns the priests and ministers of 
God to repent. "Alas for the day," he cries out, 
"because the day of Jehovah is near, and like a 
despoiling from the Almighty One it will come!" 
(1:15) Animals wander in confusion, flames have 

* 1956, Vol VI, page 733. 

4. What proofs are there of the authenticity of Joel? 

5. In what way is the prophecy of Joel stri kingly expres¬ 
sive? 

6. What terrible vision does Joel first see? 
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scorched the pastureland and trees, and the wil¬ 
derness has been seared by fire, 

7 Sound the alert! "Blow a horn in Zion, O men, 
and shout a war cry in my holy mountain." (2:1) 
The day of Jehovah is near, a day of darkness 
and thick gloom. Look! A people numerous and 
mighty. They turn the Edenlike land into a deso¬ 
late wilderness. Nothing escapes. Like horses and 
with a sound like chariots on the mountaintops 
they run. Like a people in battle order they rush 
into the city, climbing on walls and houses and 
through windows. The land is agitated and the 
heavens rock. Jehovah is in command of this nu¬ 
merous military force. "The day of Jehovah is 
great and very fear-inspiring, and who can hold 
up under it?"—2:11 

9 Turn to Jehovah; spirit to be poured out (2: 

12-32). But something can be done to stem the 
invasion. Jehovah counsels: "Come back to me 
with all your hearts,. . rip apart your hearts, and 
not your garments: and come back to Jehovah 
your God." {2:12, 13) A horn blast summons the 
people to solemn assembly. If they return to him, 
"Jehovah will be zealous for his land and will 
show compassion upon his people." (2:18) There 
will be blessings and forgiveness, and the invader 
will be turned back. Rather than a time for fear, it 
is a time to be joyful and rejoice, for there will be 
fruit and grain and new wine and oil. Jehovah will 
compensate for the years that his great military 
force of locusts has eaten. His promise is: "You will 
certainly eat, eating and becoming satisfied, and 
you will be bound to praise the name of Jehovah 
your God r who has done with you so wonderfully," 
(2:26) They will learn that Jehovah alone is their 
God in the midst of Israel* 

9 "And after that it must occur that I shall pour 
out my spirit on every sort of flesh," says Jehovah, 
"and your sons and your daughters will certainly 
prophesy* As for your old men, dreams they will 
dream. As for your young men, visions they will 
see. And even on the men servants and on the 
maidservants in those days I shall pour out my 
spirit." There will be terrifying portents in sun 
and moon before the coming of the day of Jeho¬ 
vah, Yet some will survive. "It must occur that 
everyone who calls on the name of Jehovah will 
get away safe*"—2:28-32. 

10 Nations to be judged in "plain of Jehosha- 
phat" (3:1-21). Jehovah will bring back the cap¬ 
tives of Judah and Jerusalem* The nations will be 


7* How is Jehovah's invading military force described? 
8* (a) How only may the insect invasion be stemmed? 
(b) What compensation does Jehovah promise? 

9 What heart-stirring prophecy follows? 

10. What is to take place in the low plain of Jehosha- 
phat? 


gathered; Tyre, Sidon, and Philistia will pay dear¬ 
ly for reproaching and enslaving Jehovah's people. 
Listen to Jehovah as he challenges the nations: 
"Sanctify war! Arouse the powerful men! Let them 
draw near! Let them come up, all the men of war!" 
(3:9) Let them beat plowshares into swords and 
come up to the low plain of Jehoshaphat (meaning 
“Jehovah Is Judge")* Jehovah's command rings 
out: "Thrust in a sickle, for harvest has grown 
ripe.,.. The press vats actually overflow; for their 
badness has become abundant. Crowds, crowds 
are in the low plain of the decision, for the day of 
Jehovah is near." (3:13, 14) Sun and moon become 
dark. Jehovah roars out of Zion, causing heaven 
and earth to rock, but he proves to be a refuge and 
fortress for his own people. They will have to 
know that he is Jehovah their God* 

lt What paradisaic plenty will be seen "in that 
day"! (3:18) The mountains will drip wine, the 
hills will flow with milk* and the stream beds will 
course with abundant water* A refreshing spring 
will go forth from the house of Jehovah. Egypt 
and Edom, who have shed innocent blood in Ju¬ 
dah, will become desolate wastes, but Judah and 
Jerusalem will be inhabited to time indefinite, 
"and Jehovah will be residing in Zion. 1 —3:21. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

12 Some commentators have described Joel as a 
prophet of gloom. However, from the point of 
view of God's own people, he appears as the pro- 
claimer of glorious tidings of deliverance. The 
apostle Paul emphasizes this thought at Romans 
10:13, saying: "For 'everyone who calls on the 
name of Jehovah will be saved/" (Joel 2:32) There 
was a striking fulfillment of Joel's prophecy on the 
day of Pentecost 33 C.E, On that occasion Peter 
was inspired to explain that the outpouring of 
God's spirit upon Christ's disciples was a fulfill¬ 
ment of Joel's prophecy. (Acts 2:1-21; Joel 2:28, 
29, 32) Peter laid great stress on the prophetic 
import of Joel's words: 'And everyone who calls 
on the name of Jehovah will be saved."—Acts 2: 
21, 39, 40, 

13 Striking similarities can be seen between the 
locust plague described by Joel and the plague 
prophesied in Revelation chapter 9. Again the sun 
is darkened. The locusts resemble horses prepared 
for battle, they make a sound like that of chariots, 
and they have teeth like those of lions. (Joel 2:4, 

11* How does Joel then describe the blessings from 
Jehovah that, are to follow? 

12* What prophetic import of Joel did Peter stress at 
Pentecost? 

13 (a) What striking similarities can be seen between 
Joel and Revelation? (b) What parallels to Joel are to be 
found with other prophecies? 
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5, 10; 1:6; Rev. 9:2, 7-9) Joel's prophecy at Joel 2: 
31, which tells of the sun turning into darkness, is 
paralleled as an event by the words at Isaiah 13: 
9, 10 and Revelation 6:12-17. and also at Matthew 
24:29, 30, where Jesus shows the prophecy to 
apply at the time he comes as the Son of man with 
power and great glory. The words of Joel 2:11, 
"the day of Jehovah is great and very fear- 
inspiring," are apparently referred to at Malachi 
4:5. Parallel descriptions of this 'day of darkness 
and thick gloom' are also to be found at Joel 2:2 
and Zephaniah 1:14, 15. 

14 The prophecy of Revelation looks forward to 
"the great day” of divine wrath. (Rev. 6:17) Joel 
also prophesies of that time, showing that when 

14. What passages in Joel magnify Jehovah’s sovereign¬ 
ty and his loving-kindness? 


the great "day of Jehovah" comes upon the na¬ 
tions, those who call on him for protection and 
deliverance "will get away safe." "Jehovah will be 
a refuge for his people." Edenic prosperity will be 
restored: "And it must occur in that day that the 
mountains will drip with sweet wine, and the very 
hills will flow with milk, and the very streambeds 
of Judah will all flow with water. And out of the 
house of Jehovah there will go forth a spring." In 
presenting these bright promises of restoration, 
Joel also magnifies the sovereignty of Jehovah 
God and appeals to those of sincere heart on the 
basis of His great mercy: "Come back to Jehovah 
your God, for he is gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger and abundant in loving-kindness." All who 
heed this inspired appeal will reap eternal bene¬ 
fits.—Joel 2:1, 32; 3:16, 18; 2:13. 


Bible 

Book 

30 

Writer: Amos 

Number 1 

L/l/ 

Amos 

Place Written: Judah 

Writing Completed: c. 804 B.C.E. 


N OT a prophet nor the son of a prophet but 
a raiser of sheep and a nipper of figs of 
sycamore trees—this was Amos when Je¬ 
hovah called him and sent him to prophesy not 
only to his own nation of Judah but particularly to 
the northern kingdom of Israel. He was one of the 
prophets referred to at 2 Kings 17:13, 22, 23. He 
came from Tekoa in Judah, about ten miles south 
of Jerusalem and about a day's journey from the 
southern border of the ten-tribe kingdom of Isra¬ 
el.—Amos 1:1; 7:14, 15. 

2 The opening verse of his prophecy states that 
it was during the days of Uzziah the king of Judah 
and of Jeroboam II the son of Joash, the king of 
Israel, that he began his career as prophet, two 
years before an earthquake of unusual note. This 
places the prophecy within the 26-year period 
from 829 to about 804 B.C.E., during which the 
reigns of these two kings overlapped. The prophet 
Zechariah mentions the disastrous earthquake in 
the days of Uzziah, at which time the people fled 
in fear. (Zech. 14:5) The Jewish historian Jose¬ 
phus states that an earthquake occurred at the 
time Uzziah presumptuously attempted to offer up 

1. Who was Amos? 

2. How may the time of Amos' prophecy be determined? 


incense in the temple. However, it seems that the 
earthquake that Amos mentioned occurred earlier 
in Uzziah's reign. 

3 The name Amos means "Being a Load" or 
"Carrying a Load." While he carried messages bur¬ 
dened with woe to Israel and Judah (and also to 
numerous heathen nations), he also bore a mes¬ 
sage of comfort concerning the restoration of Je¬ 
hovah's people. There was every reason for pro¬ 
nouncing a burden of woe in Israel. Prosperity, 
luxurious living, and licentiousness were the or¬ 
der of the day. The people had forgotten the Law 
of Jehovah. Their apparent prosperity blinded 
them to the fact that like overripe fruit, they were 
already in the process of decay leading to destruc¬ 
tion. Amos prophesied that in just a few short 
years, the ten-tribe kingdom would go into exile 
beyond Damascus. In this he magnified the righ¬ 
teousness and sovereignty of Jehovah, whom he 
refers to 21 times as the "Sovereiqn Lord."—Amos 
1:8. 

4 The fulfillment of this and other prophecies 

3. (a) Why was Amos'message of woe timely? (b) How 
did he magnify Jehovah's sovereignty? 

4. The fulfillment of what prophecies testifies to the 
authenticity of Amos? 
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attests to the authenticity of Amos. The prophet 
also foretold that the enemy nations round about 
Israel—the Syrians, the Philistines, the Tyrians, 
the Edomites, the Ammonites, and the Moab¬ 
ites—would all be devoured by the fire of de¬ 
struction. It is a matter of history that each of 
these enemy strongholds was in time broken. The 
ways of Judah and Israel were even more repre¬ 
hensible because they left Jehovah for the practice 
of false worship. The last stronghold of Israel, the 
fortified city of Samaria, after being besieged by 
the Assyrian army under Shalmaneser V, fell in 
the year 740 B.C.E. (2 Ki. 17:1-6) Judah did not 
learn from what happened to her sister nation, 
and thus she was destroyed in 607 B.C.E, 

5 Amos condemned Israel for its luxurious liv¬ 
ing, for the rich were defrauding the poor to build 
their "houses of ivory," in which they wined and 
dined sumptuously. (Amos 3:15; 5:11, 12; 6:4-7) 
Archaeologists have uncovered the evidence of 
this prosperity. Numerous ivory objects were 
found in the excavation of Samaria. The Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy 
Land states: "Two main groups can be distin¬ 
guished: 1. Plaques carved in high relief, . . . 
2. Plaques carved in low relief, and decorated with 
insets of precious stones, colored glass, gold foil, 
etc. . . . The ivories are considered as products of 
Phoenician art, and they were probably used as 
inlays in the palace furniture of the Israelite 
kings. The Bible mentions the 'ivory house' which 
Ahab built (1 Kings 22:39) and the 'beds of ivory,' 
symbolizing the life of luxury led in Samaria in 
the words of reproof of Amos (6:4)." # 

6 That the book of Amos belongs in the Bible 
canon there can be no doubt. Clinching its authen¬ 
ticity are Stephen's paraphrase of three verses at 
Acts 7:42, 43 and James' quotation from the book 
at Acts 15:15-18.—Amos 5:25-27; 9:11, 12. 

CONTENTS OF AMOS 

7 Judgments against the nations (1:1-2:3). "Je¬ 
hovah—out of Zion he will roar." (1:2) Amos pro¬ 
ceeds to warn of His fiery judgments against the 
nations. Damascus (Syria) has threshed Gilead 
with iron threshing instruments. Gaza (Philistia) 
and Tyre have handed over Israelite captives to 
Edom. In Edom itself mercy and brotherly love 
have been lacking. Ammon has invaded Gilead. 
Moab has burned the bones of the king of Edom 
for lime. Jehovah's hand is against all these na- 

* 1978, Jerusalem, page 1046. 

5. How does archaeology confirm the record in Amos? 

6. What clinches the authenticity of Amos? 

7. Amos warns of Jehovah's judgments against what 
nations? 


tions, and he says: "1 shall not turn it back."—1:3, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 13; 2:1. 

B Judgment against Judah and Israel (2:4-16). 
Nor will Jehovah turn his anger back from Judah. 
They have transgressed by "rejecting the law of 
Jehovah." (2:4) And Israel? Jehovah annihilated 
the formidable Amorites for them and gave them 
the good land. He raised up Nazirites and prophets 
among them, but they made the Nazirites break 
their vow and commanded the prophets: "You 
must not prophesy." (2:12) Therefore Jehovah is 
making their foundations sway like a wagon load¬ 
ed with newly cut grain. As for their mighty men, 
they will flee naked. 

9 The accounting with Israel (3:1-6:14). By his 
use of striking illustrations, Amos emphasizes that 
the fact of his prophesying, in itself, proves that 
Jehovah has spoken. "For the Sovereign Lord Je¬ 
hovah will not do a thing unless he has revealed 
his confidential matter to his servants the proph¬ 
ets. . . . The Sovereign Lord Jehovah himself has 
spoken! Who will not prophesy?" (3:7, 8) Amos 
does specially prophesy against the luxury-loving 
despoilers dwelling in Samaria. Jehovah will 
snatch them off their splendid couches, and their 
houses of ivory will perish. 

10 Jehovah recounts his chastisements and cor¬ 
rections of Israel. Five times he reminds them: 
"You did not come back to me." Therefore, 0 Isra¬ 
el, "get ready to meet your God." (4:6-12) Amos 
takes up a prophetic dirge: "The virgin, Israel, has 
fallen; she cannot get up again. She has been 
forsaken upon her own ground; there is no one 
raising her up." (5:2) However, Jehovah, the Mak¬ 
er of wonderful things in heaven and earth, keeps 
calling Israel to search for him and keep living. 
Yes, "search for what is good, and not what is bad, 
to the end that you people may keep living." (5:4, 
6, 14) But what will the day of Jehovah mean to 
them? It will be a day of woe. Like a torrent it will 
sweep them into exile beyond Damascus, and the 
ivory-decked houses of their sprawling feasts will 
be turned to rubble and debris. 

11 Amos prophesies in spite of opposition (7: 
1-17). Jehovah shows his prophet a plummet set 
in the midst of Israel. There will be no further 
excusing. He will devastate the sanctuaries of Is¬ 
rael and rise up against the house of Jeroboam II 
with a sword. Amaziah the priest of Bethel sends 

8. Why is Jehovah's judgment also proclaimed against 
Judah and Israel? 

9. What proves that Jehovah has spoken, and against 
whom does Amos specially prophesy? 

10. Of what does Jehovah remind Israel, and what day 
of woe is due to come? 

11. By what authority does Amos insist on prophesying 
against Israel? 
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to Jeroboam, saying: "Amos has conspired against 
you.” (7:10) Amaziah tells Amos to go to Judah to 
do his prophesying. Amos makes clear his authori¬ 
ty, saying: "Jehovah proceeded to take me from 
following the flock, and Jehovah went on to say to 
me, 'Go, prophesy to my people Israel.'" (7:15) 
Amos then foretells calamity for Amaziah and his 
household. 

12 Oppression, punishment, and restoration 

(8:1-9:15). Jehovah shows Amos a basket of sum¬ 
mer fruit. He condemns Israel's oppression of the 
poor and swears "by the Superiority of Jacob" that 
they will have to mourn on account of their bad 
works. "'Look! There are days coming,’ is the ut¬ 
terance of the Sovereign Lord Jehovah, 'and I will 
send a famine into the land, a famine, not for 
bread, and a thirst, not for water, but for hearing 
the words of Jehovah.'" (8:7, 11) They will fall to 
rise up no more. Whether they dig down into 
Sheol or climb up to the heavens, Jehovah's own 
hand will take them. The sinners of his people will 
die by the sword. Then, a glorious promise! "In 
that day I shall raise up the booth of David that is 
fallen, and I shall certainly repair their breaches. 
. . . I shall certainly build it up as in the days of 
long ago." (9:11) So prosperous will the regath¬ 
ered captives become that the plowman will over¬ 
take the harvester before he can gather in his 
bumper crops. Permanent will be these blessings 
from Jehovah! 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

13 Bible readers today can benefit by noting the 
reason for the warnings that Amos proclaimed to 
Israel, Judah, and their near neighbors. Those 
who reject the law of Jehovah, defraud and op¬ 
press the poor, are greedy and immoral, and prac¬ 
tice idolatry cannot have Jehovah's approval. But 
Jehovah forgives those who turn away from such 
things and repent, and to them he shows mercy. 
We are wise if we separate from corrupting asso¬ 
ciations in this evil world and heed Jehovah’s 
admonition: "Search for me, and keep living."—5: 
4, 6, 14. 

14 At the time of his martyrdom, Stephen cited 
Amos. He reminded the Jews that it had been 
Israel's idolatry with foreign gods, such as Moloch 
and Rephan, that had brought on the captivity. 

12. What famine is foretold for Israel, but with what 
glorious promise does the prophecy end? 

13. How may we today benefit from Amos' warnings? 

14. Did the Jews of Stephen’s time benefit from Amos’ 
reminders? 


Did those Jews benefit by hearing Amos' words 
repeated? No! Enraged, they stoned Stephen to 
death and so placed themselves in line for further 
calamity at the destruction of Jerusalem, 70 C.E. 
—Amos 5:25-27; Acts 7:42, 43. 

15 It is beneficial to consider the fulfillment of 
the many prophecies of Amos, not only those that 
were fulfilled in the punishment of Israel, Judah, 
and the other nations but also the prophecies 
of restoration. True to Jehovah's word through 
Amos, the captives of Israel returned in 537 B.C.E. 
to build and inhabit their desolated cities and 
plant their vineyards and gardens.—Amos 9:14; 
Ezra 3:1. 

16 However, there was a glorious and upbuild¬ 
ing fulfillment of Amos' prophecy in the days of 
the apostles. In discussing the gathering of non- 
Israelites into the Christian congregation, James, 
under inspiration, makes clear that this was fore¬ 
told in the prophecy at Amos 9:11, 12. He indi¬ 
cates that the 'rebuilding of the booth of David 
that had fallen down' finds fulfillment in connec¬ 
tion with the Christian congregation, "in order 
that those who remain of the men may earnestly 
seek Jehovah, together with people of all the na¬ 
tions, people who are called by my name, says 
Jehovah." Here, indeed, was the Scriptural sup¬ 
port for the new development, as related by Simon 
Peter—that God was taking out of the nations "a 
people for his name."—Acts 15:13-19. 

17 Jesus Christ, the Head of this Christian con¬ 
gregation, is elsewhere identified as the "son of 
David" who inherits "the throne of David his fa¬ 
ther" and rules forever. (Luke 1:32, 33; 3:31) 
Thus the prophecy of Amos points forward to the 
fulfillment of the covenant with David for a king¬ 
dom. Not only do the concluding words of Amos 
give a marvelous vision of overflowing prosperity 
at the time of raising up "the booth of David" but 
they also underline the permanence of God's King¬ 
dom: "'And I shall certainly plant them upon their 
ground, and they will no more be uprooted from 
their ground that I have given them,' Jehovah 
your God has said." Earth will abound with ever¬ 
lasting blessings as Jehovah fully restores "the 
booth of David"!—Amos 9:13-15. 

15. What prophecies of restoration are beneficial to 
consider? 

16. How did James indicate a fulfillment of Amos 9: 
11, 12 in connection with the Christian congregation? 

17. What prosperity and permanence does Amos fore¬ 
tell in connection with God's Kingdom? 




Bible n 

Book *C I 

Number U/ JL 

Obadiah 


I N JUST 21 verses, Obadiah, the shortest book 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, proclaims a judg- 
ment of God that resulted in the end of a 
nation, while foretelling the eventual triumph of 
the Kingdom of God, The introductory words sim¬ 
ply state; "The vision of Obadiah/' When and 
where he was born, of what tribe, the details of his 
life—none of this is told. Clearly, the identity of 
the prophet is not the important thing; the mes¬ 
sage is, and rightly so, because as Obadiah himself 
declared, it is 'a report from Jehovah/ 

2 The report focuses its chief attention on Edom, 
Extending south from the Dead Sea along the 
Arabah, the land of Edom, also known as Mount 
Seir, is a rugged country of lofty mountains and 
deep ravines. At some points, the mountainous 
range to the east of the Arabah reaches an al titude 
of 5,600 feet. The district of Teman was renowned 
for the wisdom and courage of its people. The very 
geography of tho land of Edom, with its natural 
defenses, made its inhabitants feel secure and 
proud/ 

3 The Edomites were descendants of Esau, the 
brother of Jacob. Jacob's name was changed to 
Israel, and so the Edomites were closely related to 
the Israelites; so much so that they were viewed as 
'brothers/ (Deut. 23;7) Yet Edom's conduct had 
been anything but brotherly. Shortly before the 
Israelites entered the Promised Land, Moses sent 
to the king of Edom requesting permission to pass 
peaceably through his land, but. in a display of 
hostility, the Edomites coldly refused and backed 
up their refusal with a display of force. (Num. 20; 
14-21) Though subjugated by David, they later 
conspired with Ammon and Moab against Judah in 
the days of Jehoshaphat, revolted against Jehosha- 
phat's son King Jehoram, took charge of Israelite 
captives from Gaza and Tyre, and raided Judah in 
the days of King Ahaz to take even more captives. 

* Insight on the Scriptures, VoL 1, page 679. 

1. What shows the message, rather than the messenger, 
to be important? 

2, On what country does the prophecy of Obadiah focus, 
and whal made its inhabitants feel secure? 

3. Had the Edomites acted as brothers to Israel? 


Writer: Obadiah 

Writing Completed: c. 607 B.C.E. 


— 2 Chron. 20:1, 2, 22, 23; 2 KSL 8:20-22; Amos 1: 
6, 9; 2 Chron. 28:17. 

3 This hostility reached a peak in 607 B.C.E. 
when Jerusalem was desolated by the Babylonian 
hordes. Not only did the Edomites watch approv¬ 
ingly but they urged on the conquerors to make 
the desolation complete. "Lay it bare! Lay it bare to 
the foundation within it!" they shouted, (Ps, 137:7) 
When lots were cast over the booty, they were 
among those to share the loot; and when escapees 
of the Jews tried to flee out of the land, they 
blocked the roads and handed them over to the 
enemy. Tf is this violence at the time of Jerusalem's 
destruction that evidently is the basis for the de¬ 
nunciation recorded by Obadiah, and it was no 
doubt written while Edom's despicable act was still 
fresh in mind. (Gbad 11, 14) Since Edom itself was 
apparently captured and plundered by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar within five years after Jerusalem's destruc¬ 
tion, the book must have been written before then; 
607 B.C.E. is suggested as the most likely date. 

5 Obadiah's prophecy against Edom was fulfilled 
—all of it! In reaching its climax, the prophecy 
states: 'The house of Esau [must becomeJ as stub¬ 
ble; and they must set them ablaze and devour 
them, Aod there will prove to be no survivor to the 
house of Esau; for Jehovah himself has spoken it/ 
(Vs. 18) Edom lived by the sword and died by the 
sword, and no trace of her descendants remains. 
Thus the record is proved to be authentic and true. 
Obadiah had ail the credentials of a true prophet: 
He spoke in the name of Jehovah, his prophecy 
honored Jehovah, and it came true as subsequent 
history proved. His name appropriately means 
"Servant of Jehovah/' 

CONTENTS OF OBADIAH 

s Judgment upon Edom {Vss, 1-16). At the 


4. (a) What despicable action evidently provided the 
basis for Qbadiab's denunciation of Edom? (b) What 
evidence suggests 607 B.C.E. as the most likely date of 
writing? 

5. (a) What proves rhe record of Obadiah to be authen¬ 
tic and true? £b) How did Obadiah fulfill the require¬ 
ments of a true prophet, and why is his name appropri¬ 
ate? 

6. How does Jehovah speak of Edom, and from where 
will he bring her down? 
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command of Jehovah, Obadiah makes known his 
vision. The nations are summoned to join in war 
against Edom. "Rise up, you people, and let us rise 
up against her in battle," God commands. Then, 
directing his remarks to Edom itself, he assesses 
her position. Edom is just a small one among the 
nations and is despised, yet she is presumptuous. 
She feels safe lodged in among the lofty crags, sure 
that no one can bring her down. Nevertheless, 
Jehovah declares that even if her dwelling were as 
high as the eagle's, even if she were to nest among 
the stars themselves, from there he would bring 
her down. She is due for punishment.—Vs. 1. 

7 What is going to happen to her? If thieves 
were to despoil Edom, they would take only what 
they wanted. Even grape gatherers would leave 
some gleanings. But what lies ahead for the sons of 
Esau is worse than this. Their treasures will be 
completely ransacked. The very allies of Edom will 
be the ones to turn on her. Those who have been 
her close friends will catch her in a net as one 
without discernment. Her men known for wisdom 
and her warriors known for valor will be no help in 
the time of her calamity. 

8 But why this severe punishment? It is because 
of the violence that the sons of Edom did to the 
sons of Jacob, their brothers! They rejoiced at the 
fall of Jerusalem and even joined with the invaders 
in dividing up the plunder. In strong denunciation, 
as if Obadiah is witnessing the vile deeds, Edom is 
told: You ought not to rejoice at your brother's 
distress. You ought not to hinder the flight of his 
escapees and hand them over to the enemy. The 
day of Jehovah's reckoning is near, and you will be 
called to account. The way you have done is the 
way it will be done to you. 

0 Restoration for the house of Jacob (Vss. 17- 
21). In contrast, the house of Jacob is due for 
restoration. Men will return to Mount Zion. They 
will devour the house of Esau as fire does stubble. 
They will take hold of the land to the south, the 
Negeb, as well as the mountainous region of Esau 
and the Shephelah; to the north they will possess 
the land of Ephraim and Samaria, and the region 
as far as Zarephath; to the east they will get the 
territory of Gilead. Proud Edom must cease to be, 
Jacob must be restored, and "the kingship must 
become Jehovah's."—Vs. 21, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

10 Attesting to the sureness of the fulfillment of 

7. To what extent is Edom to be despoiled? 

8. Why is Edom's punishment so severe? 

9. What restoration is foretold? 

10. What other prophecies foretold Edom's doom, and 
why will it be beneficial to consider these along with 
Obadiah? 


this message of judgment against Edom, Jehovah 
had similar pronouncements made by others of 
his prophets. Outstanding among them are the 
ones recorded at Joel 3:19; Amos 1:11, 12; Isaiah 
34:5-7; Jeremiah 49:7-22; Ezekiel 25:12-14; 35: 
2-15. The earlier pronouncements obviously make 
reference to acts of hostility in times past, while 
the ones of later date evidently are indictments of 
Edom for her unpardonable conduct, referred to 
by Obadiah, at the time the Babylonians seized 
Jerusalem. It will strengthen faith in Jehovah's 
power of prophecy if we examine how the foretold 
calamities befell Edom. Moreover, it will build 
confidence in Jehovah as the God who always 
brings to pass his stated purpose.—Isa. 46:9-11. 

11 Obadiah had foretold that "the very men in 
covenant with" Edom, those "at peace with" her, 
would be the ones to prevail against her. (Obad. 7) 
Babylon's peace with Edom did not last. During 
the sixth century B.C.E., Babylonian forces under 
King Nabonidus conquered Edom.* Nevertheless, 
a century after Nabonidus' invasion of the land, 
confident Edom still hoped to make a comeback, 
and concerning it, Malachi 1:4 reports: "Because 
Edom keeps saying, 'We have been shattered, but 
we shall return and build the devastated places,' 
this is what Jehovah of armies has said, 'They, for 
their part, will build; but I, for my part, shall tear 
down.'" Despite Edom's efforts at recovery, by the 
fourth century B.C.E. the Nabataeans were firmly 
established in the land. Having been pushed out of 
their land, the Edomites dwelt in the southern 
part of Judea, which came to be called Idumea. 
They never succeeded in reconquering the land of 
Seir. 

12 According to Josephus, in the second centu¬ 
ry B.C.E. the remaining Edomites were subjugated 
by the Jewish king John Hyrcanus I, were forced 
to submit to circumcision, and were gradually 
absorbed into the Jewish domain under a Jewish 
governor. Following the Roman destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem in 70 C.E., their name disappeared from 
history.* It was as Obadiah had foretold: "You will 
have to be cut off to time indefinite. . .. And there 
will prove to be no survivor to the house of Esau." 
—Obad. 10, 18. 

13 In contrast with Edom's desolation, the Jews 
were restored to their homeland in 537 B.C.E. 


* Insighc on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, page 682. 

* Jewish Antiquities, XIII, 257, 258 (ix, 1); XV, 253, 254 
(vii, 9). 


11, 12. (a) How did those "at peace with" Edom come 
to prevail against her? (b) By what stages did Edom 
come to be "cut off to time indefinite"? 

13. What happened to the Jews, in contrast to the Edom¬ 
ites? 
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under the governorship of Zerubbabel, where they 
rebuilt the temple in Jerusalem and became firmly 
established in the land. 

14 How evident it is that pride and presumptu- 
ousness lead to calamity! Let all who proudly exalt 

14. (a) What warning is to be found in Edom's fate? 
(b) What should all acknowledge, as did Obadiah, and 
why? 


themselves and cruelly gloat over the hardship 
that comes upon the servants of God take warning 
from the fate of Edom. Let them acknowledge, as 
did Obadiah, that "the kingship must become Jeho¬ 
vah's." Those who fight against Jehovah and his 
people will be completely cut off to time indefinite, 
hut Jehovah's majestic Kingdom and eternal king- 
ship will stand vindicated forever!—Vs. 21. 


Bible O O 
Book <y 

Number L/£J 

Jonah 


J ONAH—foreign missionary of the ninth 
century ti.C.EJ How did he view his assign¬ 
ment from Jehovah? What new experienc¬ 
es did this open up for him? Did he find the 
people in his assignment receptive? How success¬ 
ful was his preaching? The dramatic record of 
the book of Jonah answers these questions. Writ¬ 
ten at a time when Jehovah's chosen nation had 
broken covenant with him and fallen into pagan 
idolatry, the prophetic record shows that God's 
mercy is not limited to any one nation, not even 
to Israel. Moreover, it exalts Jehovah's great 
mercy and loving-kindness, in contrast with the 
lack of mercy, patience, and faith so often ob¬ 
served in imperfect man. 

z The name Jonah (Hebrew, Yohnah J means 
"Dove." He was the son of the prophet Amittai of 
Gath-hepher in Galilee in the territory of Zebu- 
lum At 2 Kings 14:23-25 we read that Jeroboam 
the king of Israel extended the boundary of the 
nation according to the word that Jehovah spoke 
through Jonah. This would place the time of Jo¬ 
nah's prophesying at about 844 B.C.E., the year 
of the accession of Jeroboam II of Israel and 
many years before Assyria, with its capital at 
Nineveh, began to dominate Israel. 

3 There is no question that the entire account 
of Jonah is authentic. The "Perfecter of our faith, 
Jesus," referred to Jonah as an actual person and 
gave the inspired interpretation of two of the 

1. What questions are answered in rhe book of Jonah, 
and what does it show as to Jehovah's mercy? 

2. What 15 known concerning Jonah, and about what 
year did he prophesy? 

3. What proves the account of Jonah to be authentic? 


Writer: Jonah 

Writing Completed: c. 844 B.C.E. 


prophetic happenings in Jonah, thus showing the 
book to contain true prophecy. (Heb. 12:2; Matt. 
12:39-41; 16:4; Luke 11:29-32) Jonah has al¬ 
ways been placed by the Jews among their ca¬ 
nonical books and is regarded by them as his¬ 
torical. Jonah's own candor in describing his 
mistakes and weaknesses, without any attempt 
to gloss over them, also marks the record as 
genuine. 

4 What about the "great fish" that swallowed 
Jonah? There has been considerable speculation 
as to what kind of fish this may have been. The 
sperm whale is fully capable of swallowing a man 
whole. So is the great white shark. The Bi¬ 
ble, though, simply states: "Jehovah appointed 
a great fish to swallow Jonah." (Jonah 1:17) The 
kind of fish is not specified. It cannot be deter¬ 
mined with certainty whether it was a sperm 
whale, a great white shark, or some other un¬ 
identified sea creature/ The Bible record that it 
was "a great fish" is sufficient for our informa¬ 
tion. 

CONTENTS OF JONAH 

5 Jonah assigned to Nineveh but runs away 

(1:1-16). "And the word of Jehovah began to 
occur to Jonah the son of Amittai, saying: 'Get 
up, go to Nineveh the great city, and proclaim 
against her that their badness has come up 
before me?" (1:1, 2) Does Jonah relish this 

* Insight on ihn Scriptvres, VoL 2, pages 99-100. 

4. What kind of fish may have swallowed Jonah? Yet, 
what is sufficient for our information? 

5. Haw does Jonah react to his assignment, and with 
what result? 
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assignment? Not one bit! He runs away in the 
opposite direction, taking a ship for Tarshish, 
possibly identified with Spain. Jonah's ship meets 
up with a great storm. In fear the mariners call 
for aid H "each one to his god/' while Jonah sleeps 
in the ship's hold. (1:5) After arousing Jonah, 
they cast lots in an attempt to discover who is 
responsible for their plight. The lot falls upon 
Jonah. It is now that he makes known to them 
that he is a Hebrew, a worshiper of Jehovah, and 
that he Is running away from his God-given task. 
He invites them to hurl him into the sea. After 
making further efforts to bring the ship through, 
they at last pitch Jonah overboard. The sea stops 
its raging, 

6 Swallowed by "a great fish" (1:17-2:10). 
"Now Jehovah appointed a great fish to swallow 
Jonah, so that Jonah came to be in the inward 
pans of the fish three days and three nights." 
(1:17) He prays fervently to Jehovah From inside 
the fish, "Out of the belly of Sheol" he cries for 
help and declares that he will pay what he has 
vowed, for "salvation belongs to Jehovah," (2: 
2, 9) At Jehovah's command, the fish vomits Jo¬ 
nah onto the dry land. 

7 Preaching in Nineveh (3:1—4:11). Jehovah 
renews his command to Jonah. No longer does 
Jonah evade his assignment, but he goes to Nine¬ 
veh. There he marches through the city streets 
and cries: "Only forty days more, and Nineveh 
will be overthrown/ (3:4) His preaching is effec¬ 
tive. A wave of repentance sweeps through Nine¬ 
veh, and its people begin to put faith in God. The 
king proclaims that man and beast must fast 
and be clothed in sackcloth. Jehovah mercifully 
spares the city. 

a This is more than Jonah can bear. He tells 
Jehovah he knew all along that He would show 
mercy and that is why he ran away to Tarshish. 
He wishes he could die. Thoroughly disgruntled, 
Jonah encamps to the east of the city and waits to 
see what will happen, Jehovah appoints a bottle- 
gourd plant to come up as shade over his moody 
prophet. Jonah's rejoicing at this is short-lived. 
Next morning Jehovah appoints a worm to smite 
the plant, so that its comforting protection is 
replaced by exposure to a parching east wind and 
the broiling sun. Again Jonah wishes he could 
die. Self-righteously he justifies his anger. Jeho¬ 
vah points out his inconsistency: Jonah felt sorry 
For one bottle-gourd plant but is angry because 

6 . What is Jonah's experience with the "great lish r, 7 

7. How effective is Jonahs preaching in Nineveh? 

8 - How does Jonah react to Jehovah's expressing mercy 
or the city, and how does Jehovah expose the prophet's 
inconsistency? 


Jehovah now feels sorry for the great city of 
Nineveh. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

9 Jonah's course of action and its outcome 
should stand as a warning to us. He ran away 
from God-given work; he should have put his 
hand to the task and trusted in God to uphold 
him. (Jonah 1:3; Luke 9:62; Prov. 14:26; Isa. 6:8) 
When he got going in the wrong direction, he 
showed a negative attitude in failing to identify 
himself freely to the mariners as a worshiper of 
"Jehovah the God of the heavens." He had lost his 
boldness. (Jonah 1:7-9; Eph, 6:19, 20) Jonahs 
self-centeredness led him to regard Jehovah's 
mercy toward Nineveh as a personal affront; he 
tried to save face by telling Jehovah that he had 
known all along that this would be the outcome 
—so why send him as prophet? He was reproved 
for this disrespectful, complaining attitude, so we 
should benefit from his experience and refrain 
from finding fault with Jehovah's showing mercy 
or with his way of doing things.—Jonah 4:1-4, 
7-9; Phil. 2:13, 14; 1 Cor. 10:10. 

10 Overshadowing everything else in the book 
of Jonah is its portrayal of the magnificent quali¬ 
ties of Jehovah's loving-kindness and mercy. Je¬ 
hovah showed loving-kindness toward Nineveh 
in sending his prophet to warn of impending 
destruction, and he was ready to show mercy 
when the city repented—a mercy that permitted 
Nineveh to survive more than 200 years until its 
destruction by the Medes and Babylonians about 
632 B.C.E, He showed mercy toward Jonah in 
delivering him from the storm-tossed sea and in 
providing the gourd tc "deliver him from his 
calamitous state." By providing the protecting 
gourd and then taking it away, Jehovah made 
known to Jonah that He will show mercy and 
loving-kindness according to His own good plea¬ 
sure.—Jonah 1:2; 3:2-4, 10; 2:10; 4:6, 10, 11. 

11 At Matthew 12:38-41, Jesus told the reli¬ 
gious leaders that the only sign that would be 
given them was "the sign of Jonah." After three 
days and three nights in "the belly of Sheol/' 
Jonah went and preached to Nineveh, thereby 
becoming a "sign" to the Ninevites. (Jonah 1:17; 
2:2; 3:1-4) Similarly, Jesus spent parts of three 
days in the grave and was resurrected. When his 
disciples proclaimed the evidence of that event, 
Jesus became a sign to that generation. According 
to the Jewish method of measuring time and the 
facts in fulfillment of Jesus' case, this period of 

9. What attitude and course of Jonah should stand as a 
warning to us? 

10. How are Jehovah's loving-kindness and mercy illus¬ 
trated in the book of Jonah? 

11. What Is "the sign of Jonah"? 
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'three days and three nights" allows for less than 
three full days. * 

12 In this same discussion, Jesus contrasts the 
repentance of the Ninevites with the hardness of 
heart and outright rejection he experienced from 
the Jews during his own ministry, saying: "Men 
of Nineveh will rise up in the judgment with this 
generation and will condemn it; because they 
repented at what Jonah preached, but, look? 
something more than Jonah is here." (See also 
Matthew 16:4 and Luke 11:30, 32,) "Something 

* Insight on the Scriptures, VoL 1, page 593, 

12 (a) Whet else does Jesus say concerning the Min- 
evites and the Jews of his generation? (b) How did 
"something more than Jonah" appear, having what con¬ 
nection with Jehovah's Kingdom and salvation? 


more than Jonah"—what did Jesus mean by 
these words? He was referring to himself as the 
greatest prophet of all, the One sent by Jehovah 
to preach: "Repent, you people, for the kingdom 
of the heavens has drawn near.” (Matt. 4:17) 
Nevertheless, most of the Jews of that generation 
rejected "the sign of Jonah/' What about today? 
Although most are not heeding Jehovah's mes¬ 
sage of warning, many thousands worldwide are 
having the glorious opportunity of hearing the 
good news of God's Kingdom that was first 
preached by Jesus, "the Son of man." Like the 
repentant Ninevites, who were blessed through 
the preaching of Jonah, these also may share in 
Jehovah's abundant and merciful provision for 
extended life, for truly "salvation belongs to Jeho¬ 
vah/'—Jonah 2:9, 


Book 

Number 


33 

Micah 


T HINK of a man of maturity, one who has 
spent many years in faithful service to 
Jehovah. Think of a bold man, one who 
could tell the rulers of his nation, "You haters of 
what is good and lovers of badness, ♦ . . you the 
ones who have also eaten the organism of my 
people, and have stripped their very skin from oft 
them/' Think of a humble man, one giving all 
credit for his powerful utterances to Jehovah, by 
whose spirit he spoke. Would you not enjoy the 
acquaintance of a man like that? What a wealth of 
information and sound counsel he could Impart? 
The prophet Micah was such a man. We still have 
access to his choice counsel in the book that bears 
his name. — Mic. 3:2, 3, 8. 

2 As is true of many of the prophets, very little 
is said concerning Micah himself in his book; it 
was the message that was important. The name 
Micah is a shortened form of Michael {meaning, 
"Who Is Like God?") or Micaiah [meaning, "Who Is 
Like Jehovah?"). He served as prophet during 
the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah 
(777-717 B.C.E.), which made him a contempo- 

1. What kind of man was Micah? 

2, What is known concerning Micah and the period of 
his prophesying? 


Writer; Micah 

Place Written; Judah 

Writing Completed; Before 
717 B.C.E. 

Time Covered: c* 777-717 B.C.E. 


rary of the prophets Isaiah and Hosea. (Isa, 1:1; 
Hos, 1:1) The exact period of his prophesying is 
uncertain, but at most it was 60 years. His prophe¬ 
cies of Samaria's ruin must have been given before 
the city's destruction in 740 B.C.E,, and the entire 
writing must have been completed by the end of 
Hezekiah's reign, 717 B.C.E. (Mic. 1:1) Micah was 
a rural prophet from the village of Moresheth in 
the fertile Shephelah, southwest of Jerusalem. His 
familiarity with rural life is shown in the kind of 
illustrations he used to drive home the points of 
his declarations,—2:12; 4:12, 13; 6:15; 7:1,4, 14. 

3 Micah lived in dangerous and significant 
times. Fast-moving events were foreboding doom 
for the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, Moral cor¬ 
ruption and idolatry had gone to seed in Israel, 
and this brought the nation destruction from As¬ 
syria, evidently during Micah's own lifetime. Ju¬ 
dah swung from doing right in the reign of Jo¬ 
tham to duplicating Israel's wickedness in Ahaz' 
rebellious reign and then to a recovery during the 
reign of Hezekiah, Jehovah raised up Micah to 
warn His people strongly of what He was bring¬ 
ing upon them. Micah's prophecies served to 

3. In what significant times did Micah serve, and why 
did Jehovah commission him as prophet? 
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corroborate those of Isaiah and Hosea,—2 Ki. 15: 
32-20:21; 2 Chron, chaps. 27-32; Isa, 7:17; Hos, 
8:8; 2 Cor, 13:1, 

4 There is an abundance of evidence to show tne 
authenticity of the book of Micah. It has always 
been accepted by the Jews as part of the Hebrew 
canon. Jeremiah 26:18, 19 refers directly to Mi* 
cab's words: "Zion will be plowed up as a mere 
held, and Jerusalem herself will become mere 
heaps of ruins." (Mic. 3:12} This prophecy was 
accurately fulfilled in 607 B.C.E, when the king of 
Babylon razed Jerusalem, "so as to cause ruin/' 
(2 Chron. 36:19) A similar prophecy about Samar¬ 
ia, that it would become "a heap of ruins of the 
field/' was likewise fulfilled. (Mic. 1:6, 7) Samaria 
was ruined by the Assyrians in 740 B,C,E> when 
they took the northern kingdom of Israel into 
captivity. (2 KL 17:5, 6) It was later conquered by 
Alexander the Great in the fourth century B,C.E. 
and suffered devastation by the Jews under John 
Hyrcanus I in the second century B.C.E. Of this 
last destruction of Samaria, The New Westminster 
Dictionary of the Bible, 1970, page 822, states: 
"The victor demolished it, attempting to efface all 
proofs that a fortified city had ever stood on the 
hill/' 

& Archaeological evidence also adds its voice in 
support of the fulfillments of Micah's prophecy, 
Samaria's destruction by the Assyrians is referred 
to in Assyrian annals. For example, the Assyrian 
king Sargon boasted; "I besieged and conquered 
Samaria [Sa-me-ri-na)"* However, it may actually 
have been Sargon's predecessor, Shalmaneser V, 
who completed the conquest. Concerning Shal¬ 
maneser, a Babylonian chronicle states: "He 
ravaged Samaria/'" The invasion of Judah in Hez- 
ekiah's reign, as foretold by Micah, was well 
chronicled by Sennacherib, (Mic, 1:6, 9; 2 Ki. 
18:13} He bad a large four-paneled relief made on 
the wall of his palace at Nineveh depicting the 
capture of Lachish, On his prism he states; "I laid 
siege to 46 of his strong cities , , , I drove out (of 
them) 200,150 people . ,, Himself I made a prison¬ 
er in Jerusalem, his royal residence, like a bird in 
a cage/' He also lists tribute paid to him by Heze- 
kiah, although he exaggerates the amount. He 
makes no mention of the calamity that befell his 
troops A—2 Ki. 18:14-16; 19:35. 

‘ Ancient Near Eastern Texts, edited by James B. Pritch¬ 
ard,, 1974, page 284. 

* Assyrian and Babylonian Chronicles , by A. K. Grayson, 
1975, page 73. 

“ Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 1974, page 2 SB; Insight 
on the Scriptures, Vol, 2, pages 894-5. 

4, What proves the authenticity of the book of Micah? 

5, How does archaeology testify to the fulfillment of 
Micah's prophec i es ? 


G Putting the inspiration of the book beyond all 
doubt is the outstanding prophecy of Micah 5: 
2, which foretells the birthplace of the Messi¬ 
ah. (Matt. 2:4-6) There are also passages that are 
paralleled by statements in the Christian Greek 
Scriptures,—Mic. 7:6, 20; Matt. 10:35, 36; Luke 
1:72,73. 

7 While Micah may have been from the rurals of 
Judah, he certainly was not lacking in ability to 
express himself. Some of the finest expressions in 
God's Word are to be found in his book. Chapter 6 
is written in striking dialogue. Abrupt transitions 
grip the reader's attention as Micah moves swiftly 
from one point to another, from cursing to bless¬ 
ing and back again. (Mic, 2:10, 12; 3:1, 12; 4:1) 
Vivid figures of speech abound: Af Jehovah's 
going forth, "the mountains must melt under him, 
and the tow plains themselves will, split apart, like 
wax because of the tire, like waters being poured 
down a steep place,"—1:4; see also 7:17. 

8 The book may be divided into three sections, 
each section beginning with 'Hear" and contain¬ 
ing rebukes, warnings of punishment, and prom¬ 
ises of blessing. 

CONTENTS OF MICAH 

9 Section 1 (1:1-2:13). Jehovah is coming forth 
from his temple to punish Samaria for her Idola¬ 
try. He will make her "a heap of ruins" and 'pour 
down into the valley her stones," while crushing 
to pieces her graven images. There will be no 
healing for her Judah too is guilty and will suffer 
invasion "to the gate of Jerusalem/' Those schem¬ 
ing harmful Things are condemned and will la¬ 
ment: "We have positively been despoiled/'—1: 
6, 12; 2:4. 

1U Abruptly Jehovah's mercy comes into focus 
as, in Jehovah's name, the prophet declares: "1 
shall positively gather Jacob ... In unity [ shall set 
them, like a flock in the pen, like q drove in the 
midst of its pasture; they will be noisy with men." 
— 2 : 12 , 

n Section 2 (3:1-5:15). Micah then continues: 
"Hear, please, you heads of Jacob and you com¬ 
manders of the house of Israel/' A scathing denun¬ 
ciation is leveled against these "haters of what is 
good and lovers of badness" who oppress the peo- 

6. What puts the inspiration of Micah beyond all doubt? 

7. What may be said of Micah's power of expression? 

8. What is contained in each of the three sections of 
Micah? 

9.. What punishments are decreed against Samaria and. 
Judah? 

10. How does Jehovah's mercy come into focus? 

11. (a) What, denunciation is now leveled against the 
rulers of Jacob and Israel? (b) How does Micah acknowl¬ 
edge the source of his courage? 
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pie. They have "smashed to pieces their very 
bones," (3:1-3) Included with them are the false 
prophets who give no true guidance, causing God's 
people to wander. More than human courage is 
needed to proclaim this message! But Micah confi¬ 
dently states: "I myself have become full of power, 
with the spirit of Jehovah, and of justice and 
mightiness, in order to tell to Jacob his revolt and 
to Israel his sin." (3:8) His denunciation of the 
bloodguilty rulers reaches a scathing climax: "Her 
own head ones judge merely for a bribe, and her 
own priests instruct just for a price, and her own 
prophets practice divination simply for money." 
(3:11) Therefore Zion will be plowed like a field, 
and Jerusalem will become nothing more than a 
heap of ruins. 

12 Again in sudden contrast, the prophecy turns 
to "the final part of the days" to give a grand, 
moving description of the restoration of Jehovah's 
worship at his mountain. (4:1) Many nations will 
go up to learn Jehovah's ways, for his law and 
word will proceed out of Zion a fid out of Jerusa¬ 
lem. They will learn war no more, but each one 
will sit under his vine and fig tree. They will be 
unafraid. Let the peoples follow each one its god, 
but true worshipers will walk in the name of 
Jehovah their God, and he will rule over them as 
King forever. First, however, Zion must go into 
exile to Babylon Only at her restoration will Jeho¬ 
vah pulverize her enemies. 

13 Micah now foretells that the ruler in Israel 
"whose origin is from early times" will come out of 
Bethlehem Ephrathah. He will rule as a 'shepherd 
in the strength of Jehovah' and be great, not just 
in Israel, but "as far as the ends of the earth." (5: 
2, 4) The invading Assyrian will have but fleeting 
success, for he will be turned back and his own 
land laid waste. "The remaining ones of Jacob" 
will be like ’dew from Jehovah" among the people 
and like a lion for courage among nations, (5:7) 
Jehovah will root out false worship and execute 
vengeance upon the disobedient nations. 

14 Section 3 (6:1-7:20). A striking court scene 
is now presented in dialogue. Jehovah has "a legal 
case" with Israel, and he calls on the very hills and 
mountains as witnesses. (6:1) He challenges Israel 
to testify against him, and he recounts his righ¬ 
teous acts in their behalf. What does Jehovah 
require of earthling man? Not a multitude of ani- 

12. What grand prophecy is given for "the final part of 
the days"? 

13. What kind of ruler will come out of Bethlehem, and 
like what will "the remaining ones of Jacob" become? 

14. (a) With the use of what illustration does section 3 
of Micah begin? (b) What requirements of Jehovah have 
the people of Israel failed to meet? 


mai sacrifices, but, rather, "to exercise justice and 
to love kindness and to be modest in walking with 
[his) God." (6:8) This is just what is lacking in 
Israel. Instead of justice and kindness there are 
"wicked scales," violence, falsehood, and trickery. 
(6:11) Instead of walking in a modest way with 
God, they are walking in the wicked counsels and 
idol worship of Omri and Ahab, who reigned in 
Samaria. 

The prophet deplores the moral decay of his 
people. Why, even their "most upright one is 
worse than a thorn hedge." (7:4) There is treach¬ 
ery among intimate friends and within house¬ 
holds. Micah does not lose heart. "It is for Jehovah 
that I shall keep on the lookout. I will show a 
waiting attitude for the God of my salvation. My 
God will hear me." (7:7) He warns others not to 
rejoice over Jehovah's punishment of His people, 
for deliverance will come. Jehovah will shepherd 
and feed his people and show them "wonderful 
things," making the nations afraid. (7:15) in clos- 
ing his book, Micah echoes the sense of his name 
by praising Jehovah for His delightsome loving- 
kindness. Yes, 'Who is a God like Jehovah?' 
-—7:18, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

16 Almost 2,700 years ago, the prophesying of 
Micah proved most 'beneficial for reproving,' for 
King Hezekiah of Judah responded to his message 
and led the nation to repentance and religious 
reformation. (Mic. 3:9-12; Jer, 26:18, 19; com¬ 
pare 2 Kings 18:1-4.) Today this inspired prophe¬ 
cy is even more beneficial. Hear, all professing 
worshipers of God, Micah's plain warnings against 
false religion, idol worship, lying, and violence! 
(Mic, 1:2; 3:1; 6:1) Paul corroborates these warn¬ 
ings at 1 Corinthians 6:9-11, where he says that 
true Christians have been washed clean and that 
no one who indulges in such practices will inherit 
God’s Kingdom. Simply and clearly, Micah 6:8 
states that Jehovah's requirement is for man to 
wah; with Him in justice, kindness, and modesty 

17 Micah delivered his message among a people 
so divided that 'a man's enemies were the men of 
his household/ True Christians often preach in 
similar circumstances, and some even meet with 
betrayals and bitter persecution within their own 
family relationship. Always they need to wait pa¬ 
tiently on Jehovah, the 'God of their salvation/ 

15. (a) What does the prophet deplore? (b) What fitting 
conclusion does the hook of Micah have? 

16. (a) How did the prophecy of Micah prove beneficial 
in Hezekiah's day? (b) What powerful admonitions does 
it contain for this present day? 

17. What encouragement does Micah provide for those 
who serve God under persecution and difficulty? 
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(Mic. 7:6, 7; Matt. 10:21, 35-39) In persecution or 
when faced with a difficult assignment, those who 
rely courageously on Jehovah will, like Micah, 
"become full of power, with the spirit of Jehovah," 
in telling forth His message. Micah prophesied 
that such courage would be especially evident in 
"the remaining ones of Jacob." These would be like 
'a lion among the nations, in the midst of many 
peoples/ and at the same time like refreshing dew 
and showers from Jehovah. These qualities were 
certainly manifest in the 'remnant of Israel (Ja¬ 
cob)' who became members of the Christian con¬ 
gregation of the first century.—Mic. 3:8; 5:7, 8; 
Rom. 9:27; 11:5, 26. 

Jesus’ birth at Bethlehem, in fulfillment of 
Micah's prophecy, not only confirms the divine 
inspiration of the book but illuminates the context 
of the verse as prophetic of the coming of the 
Kingdom of God under Christ Jesus. Jesus is the 
one who appears out of Bethlehem (House of 
Bread) with life-giving benefits for all who exer¬ 
cise faith in his sacrifice. He it is that does "shep¬ 
herding in the strength of Jehovah" and that be¬ 
comes great and spells peace to the ends of the 

18. What prophecy of Micah ties in with God’s Kingdom 
rule by means of Christ Jesus? 


earth among the restored, unified flock of God. 
—Mic. 5:2, 4; 2:12; John 6:33-40. 

19 Great encouragement is to be found in Mi- 
cah’s prophecy concerning "the final part of the 
days," when "many nations" seek instruction from 
Jehovah. "And they will have to beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
shears. They will not lift up sword, nation against 
nation, neither will they learn war anymore. And 
they will actually sit, each one under his vine and 
under his fig tree, and there will be no one making 
them tremble; for the very mouth of Jehovah of 
armies has spoken it." Abandoning all false wor¬ 
ship, they join with Micah in affirming: "We, for 
our part, shall walk in the name of Jehovah our 
God to time indefinite, even forever." Truly Mi¬ 
cah's prophecy is faith-inspiring in providing a 
forevision of these momentous happenings. It is 
outstanding, too, in exalting Jehovah as the eter¬ 
nal Sovereign and King. How thrilling the words: 
"Jehovah will actually rule as king over them in 
Mount Zion, from now on and into time indef¬ 
inite"!—Mic. 4:1-7; 1 Tim. 1:17. 

19. (a) What faith-inspiring encouragement is provid¬ 
ed for those who live in "the final part of the days"? 
(b) How does Micah exalt Jehovah’s sovereignty? 


Bible O A 

Book y 1 
Number L^JL 

Nahum 


Writer: Nahum 
Place Written: Judah 


Writing Completed: Before 
632 B.C.E. 


pronouncement against Nineveh." 
(Nah. 1:1) Nahum's prophecy opens 
with these ominous words. But why 
did he make this declaration of doom? What is 
known of ancient Nineveh? Her history is summa¬ 
rized by Nahum in three words: "city of blood¬ 
shed.” (3:1) Two mounds located on the east bank 
of the Tigris River opposite the modern city of 
Mosul, in northern Iraq, mark the site of ancient 
Nineveh. It was heavily fortified by walls and 
moats and was the capital of the Assyrian Empire 
in the latter part of its history. However, the 
origin of the city goes back to the days of Nimrod, 
the " 'mighty hunter in opposition to Jehovah.* . . . 
He went forth into Assyria and set himself to 

1. What is known of ancient Nineveh? 


building Nineveh." (Gen. 10:9-11) Nineveh thus 
had a bad beginning. She became specially re¬ 
nowned during the reigns of Sargon, Sennacherib, 
Esar-haddon, and Ashurbanipal, in the closing pe¬ 
riod of the Assyrian Empire. By wars and con¬ 
quests, she enriched herself with loot and became 
famed on account of the cruel, inhuman treatment 
that her rulers meted out to the multitude of 
captives/ Says C. W. Ceram, on page 266 of his 
book Gods , Graves and Scholars (1954): "Nineveh 
was impressed on the consciousness of mankind 
by little else than murder, plunder, suppression, 
and the violation of the weak; by war and all 
manner of physical violence; by the deeds of a 
sanguinary dynasty of rulers who held down the 

* Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 1, page 201. 
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people by terror and who often were liquidated by 
rivals more ferocious than themselves." 

2 What of Nineveh's religion? She worshiped a 
great pantheon of gods, many of whom were im¬ 
ported from Babylon, Her rulers invoked these 
gods as they went out to destroy and exterminate, 
and her greedy priests egged her campaigns of 
conquest on, looking forward to rich repayment 
from the booty* In his book Ancient Cities (1886, 
page 25), W. B. Wright says: "They worshiped 
strength, and would say their prayers only to 
colossal idols of stone, lions and bulls whose pon¬ 
derous limbs, eagle wings, and human heads were 
symbols of strength, courage, and victory* Fight¬ 
ing was the business of the nation, and the priests 
were incessant fomentsrs of war* They were sup¬ 
ported largely from the spoils of conquest, of 
which a fixed percentage was invariably assigned 
them before others shared, for this race of plun¬ 
derers was excessively religious," 

3 Nahum's prophecy, though short, is packed 
with interest. All that we know of the prophet 
himself is contained in the opening verse: 'The 
book of the vision of Nahum the Elkoshite/' His 
name (Hebrew, Na chum ) means ''Comforter." His 
message was certainly no comfort to Nineveh, but 
to God s true people, it spelled sure and lasting 
relief from an implacable and mighty foe. It is of 
comfort, too, that Nahum makes no mention of the 
sins of his own people. Although the site of Elkosh 
is not definitely known, it seems probable that, the 
prophecy was written in Judah, (Nah. 1:15) The 
fall of Nineveh, which occurred in 632 B.C.E,, was 
still future when Nahum recorded his prophecy, 
and he compares this event to the fall of No-amon 
(Thebes, in Egypt) that took place shortly before 
this. (3:8) Hence, Nahum must have written his 
prophecy sometime during this period, 

4 The style of the book is distinctive* It contains 
no superfluous words. Its vigor and realism are in 
keeping with its being part of the inspired writ¬ 
ings. Nahum excels in descriptive, emotional, and 
dramatic language, as well as in dignified expres¬ 
sion, clearness of imagery, and graphically strik¬ 
ing phraseology. (1:2-3, 12-14; 2:4, 12; 3:1-5, 
13-15, 18, 19) Most of the first chapter appears to 
be in the style of an acrostic poem. (1:8, footnote) 
Nahum's style is enriched by the singleness of 
his theme. He has utter abhorrence for Israel's 
treacherous foe* He sees nothing but the doom of 
Nineveh, 

2. Of what kind was Nineveh's religion? 

3. (a) In what way is the meaning of Nahum’s name 
appropriate? (b) To what period does Nahum's prophecy 
belong? 

4* What qualities of writing are apparent in the book of 
Nahum? 


5 The authenticity of Nahum's prophecy is 
proved by the accuracy of its fulfillment* In Na¬ 
hum's day, who else but a prophet of Jehovah 
would have dared to forecast that the proud capi¬ 
tal of the Assyrian world power could he breached 
at the "gates of the rivers," her palace be dis¬ 
solved, and she herself become "emptiness and 
void ness, and a city laid waste"? (2:6-10) The 
events that followed showed that the prophecy 
was indeed inspired of God* The annals of the 
Babylonian king Nabopolassar describe the cap¬ 
ture of Nineveh by the Modes and the Babylo¬ 
nians: *The city [they turned] into ruin-hills and 
heajps (of debris) *. ]/'* So complete was the ruin 
of Nineveh that even its site was forgotten for 
many centuries. Some critics came to ridicule the 
Bible on this point, saying that Nineveh could 
never have existed. 

e However, adding further to the evidence of 
Nahum's authenticity, the site of Nineveh was 
discovered, and excavations were begun there in 
the 19th century, ft was estimated that mil lions of 
tons of earth would have to be moved to excavate 
it completely. What has been unearthed in Nine¬ 
veh? Much that supports the accuracy of Nahum's 
prophecy! For example, her monuments and in¬ 
scriptions testify to her cruelties, and there are 
the remains of colossal statues of winged bulls and 
lions. No wonder Nahum spoke of her as "the lair 
of lions"!—2:11** 

7 The canonicity of Nahum is shown by the 
book's being accepted by the Jews as part of the 
inspired Scriptures. It is completely in harmony 
with the rest of the Bible, The prophecy is uttered 
in the name of Jehovah, to whose attributes and 
supremacy it bears eloquent testimony, 

CONTENTS OF NAHUM 

s Pronouncement of Jehovah against Nineveh 

(IT-15). "Jehovah is a God exacting exclusive 
devotion and taking vengeance." With these 
words the prophet sets the scene for "the pro¬ 
nouncement against Nineveh." (1:1, 2) Though 
Jehovah is slow to anger, see him now as he 
expresses vengeance by wind and storm. Moun¬ 
tains rock, hills melt, and the earth heaves. 
Who can stand before the heat of his anger? 

* Ancient Near Eastern Texts, edited by J, B. Pritchard, 
1074, page 305; brackets and parentheses theirs; in¬ 
sight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, page 958 
“ insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, page 955 

5. What proves the authenticity of Nahum's prophecy? 

6. What has been uncovered at the site of ancient Nine¬ 
veh that vindicates the accuracy of Nahum? 

7. What supports the canonicity of the book of Nahum? 

8. What doom is pronounced for Nineveh, but what good 
news for Judah? 
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Nonetheless, Jehovah is a stronghold for those 
who seek refuge in him. But Nineveh is doomed. 
She will be exterminated by a flood, and ^distress 
will not rise up a second time/' (1:9) Jehovah will 
Mot out her name and her gods. He will bury her. 
In refreshing contrast, there is good news for 
Judah! What is it? A publisher of peace calls on 
them to celebrate their festivals and pay their 
vows, for the enemy, the "good-for-no thing per¬ 
son/' is doomed, "In his entirety he will certainly 
be cut off/'—ltlS. 

9 Fore view of Nineveh's destruction (2:1-3: 
19). Nahum issues a taunting challenge to Nin¬ 
eveh to reinforce herself against an oncoming 
scatterer. Jehovah will regather his own, "the 
pride of Jacob and of Israel/ See the shield and the 
crimson garb of his men of vital energy and the 
fiery iron fittings of his "war chariot in the day of 
his getting ready"! War chariots 'keep driving 
madly" in the streets, running like lightnings, (2: 
2-4) Now we get a prophetic view of the battle. 
The Ninevites stumble and hasten to defend the 
wall but to no avail. The river gates open, the 
palace dissolves, and the slave girls moan and beat 
upon their hearts. The fleeing men are command¬ 
ed to stand still, but no one turns back. The city is 
plundered and laid waste Hearts melt. Where 
now is This lair of lions? The lion has filled his 
cave with prey for his whelps, but Jehovah de¬ 
clares: 'Look! 1 am against you." (2:13) Yes, Jeho¬ 
vah will burn up Nineveh's war machine, send a 
sword to devour her young lions, and cut off her 
prey from the earth, 

10 "Woe to the city of bloodshed . , . full of 
deception and of robbery/' Hear the lash of the 
whip and the rattling of the wheel See the dash¬ 
ing horse, the leaping chariot, the mounted horse¬ 
man, the flame of the sword, and the lightning of 
the spear—and then, the heavy mass of carcasses, 
"There is no end to the dead bodies/' (3:1, 3) And 
why? Tt is because she has ensnared nations with 
her prostitutions and families with her sorceries. 
A second time Jehovah declares: "Look! I am 
against you/' (3:5) Nineveh will be exposed as an 
adulteress and will be despoiled, her fate being no 
better than that of No-amon (Thebes), whom As¬ 
syria took into captivity. Her fortresses are like 
ripe figs, "which, if they get wiggled, will certain- 

9, What prophetic view do we get of the defeat of 
Nineveh? 

10 As what is Nineveh exposed, and how is her end 
further described? 


ly fall into the mouth of an eater." (3:12) Her 
warriors are like women. Nothing can save Nine¬ 
veh from fire and sword Her guardsmen will flee 
like a locust swarm on a sunny day, and her people 
will be scattered. The king of Assyria will know 
that there is no relief, nor is there healing for this 
catastrophe. All those hearing the report w r ill clap 
their hands, for all have suffered from the badness 
of Assyria, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

11 The prophecy of Nahum illustrates some fun¬ 
damental Bible principles. The opening words of 
the vision repeat God's reason for giving the sec¬ 
ond of the Ten Commandments: "Jehovah is a God 
exacting exclusive devotion," Immediately there¬ 
after he makes known the certainty of his "taking 
vengeance against his adversaries/' Assyria's cru¬ 
el pride and pagan gods could not save her from 
the execution of Jehovah's judgment. We can be 
confident that in due course Jehovah will likewise 
mete out justice to all the wicked "Jehovah is slow 
to anger and great in power, and by no means will 
Jehovah hold back from punishing." Thus Jeho¬ 
vah's justice and supremacy are exalted against 
the background of his extermination of mighty 
Assyria. Nineveh did become "emptiness and 
voidness, and a city laid waste!"—1:2, 3; 2:10, 

12 In contrast to Nineveh's being 'entirely cut 
off/ Nahum announces restoration for 'the pride of 
Jacob and of Israel.' Jehovah also sends happy 
tidings to his people: "Look! Upon the mountains 
the feet of one bringing good news, one publishing 
peace," These tidings of peace have a connection 
with God's Kingdom. How da we know this? It is 
apparent because of Isaiah's use of the same ex¬ 
pression, but to which he adds the words: "The 
one bringing good news of something better, the 
one publishing salvation, the one saying to Zion: 
Tour God has become king!"' (Nah, 1:15; 2:2; Isa, 
52:7} in turn, the apostle Paul at Romans 10:15 
applies the expression to those whom Jehovah 
sends forth as Christian preachers of good news. 
These proclaim the "good news of the kingdom." 
(Matt. 24:14) True to the meaning of his name, 
Nahum provides much comfort for all who seek 
the peace and salvation that come with God s 
Kingdom. AH of these will surely realize that 'Je¬ 
hovah is good, a stronghold in the day of distress 
for those seeking refuge in him/—Nah. 1:7. 

11. What fundamental Bible principles are illustrated in 
Nahum? 

12. What restoration does Nahum announce, and how 
may his prophecy be linked with the Kingdom hope? 



Bible OH 
Book 

Number L/L/ 

Habakkuk 


Writer: Habakkuk 
Piace Written: Judah 

Writing Completed: 

c. 628 B.C.E.(?) 


H ABAKKUK is another of the so-called mi¬ 
nor prophets of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
However, his vision and pronouncement 
inspired by God are by no means minor in signif¬ 
icance to God's people. Encouraging as well as 
strengthening, his prophecy sustains God's ser¬ 
vants in time of stress. The book highlights two 
sublime truths: Jehovah God is the Universal Sov¬ 
ereign, and the righteous live by faith. The writ¬ 
ing serves also as a warning to opposers of God's 
servants and to those who hypocritically profess 
to be his people. It sets a pattern for strong faith in 
Jehovah, who is worthy of all songs of praise. 

2 The book of Habakkuk opens: "The pronounce¬ 
ment that Habakkuk the prophet visioned." (Hab. 
1:1) Who was this prophet Habakkuk (Hebrew, 
Chavaqquq'), whose name means "Ardent Em¬ 
brace"? No information is provided concerning 
Habakkuk's parentage, tribe, circumstances in 
life, or death. Whether he was a Levitical temple 
musician cannot be stated definitely, although 
this has been inferred from the subscription at the 
end of the book: "To the director on my stringed 
instruments." 

3 When did Habakkuk make his prophetic pro¬ 
nouncements? The above-mentioned subscription 
and the words "Jehovah is in his holy temple" 
indicate that the temple in Jerusalem was still 
standing. (2:20) This, together with the message 
of the prophecy, suggests that it was spoken not 
long before Jerusalem's destruction in 607 B.C.E. 
But how many years before? It must have been 
after the reign of God-fearing King Josiah, 
659-629 B.C.E. The prophecy itself provides the 
clue in foretelling an activity that the people in 
Judah will not believe even if it is related. What is 
this? It is the raising up of the Chaldeans (Babylo¬ 
nians) by God to punish faithless Judah. (1:5, 6) 
This would fit the early part of the reign of idola¬ 
trous King Jehoiakim, a time when disbelief and 
injustice were rampant in Judah. Jehoiakim had 

1. What sublime truths are highlighted in the prophecy 
of Habakkuk? 

2. What information is given about the writer, Habak¬ 
kuk? 

3. What circumstances affecting Judah help to indicate 
the time of writing of Habakkuk? 


been put on the throne by Pharaoh Necho, and the 
nation was within Egypt's sphere of influence. 
Under such circumstances the people would feel 
they had cause to discredit any possibility of inva¬ 
sion from Babylon. But Nebuchadnezzar defeated 
Pharaoh Necho in the battle of Carchemish in 
625 B.C.E., thus breaking the power of Egypt. The 
prophecy would therefore have been delivered 
before that event. So the indications point to 
the beginning of Jehoiakim's reign (begun in 
628 B.C.E.), making Habakkuk a contemporary of 
Jeremiah. 

4 How can we know that the book is inspired of 
God? Ancient catalogs of the Hebrew Scriptures 
confirm the canonicity of Habakkuk. While they 
do not mention the book by name, it was evidently 
included in their references to the 'twelve Minor 
Prophets,' for without Habakkuk there would not 
be 12. The apostle Paul recognized the prophecy 
as part of the inspired Scriptures and makes a 
direct quotation of Habakkuk 1:5, referring to it as 
something "said in the Prophets." (Acts 13:40, 41) 
He made several references to the book in his 
letters. Certainly the fulfillment of Habakkuk's 
utterances against Judah and Babylon marks him 
as a true prophet of Jehovah, in whose name and 
for whose glory he spoke. 

5 The book of Habakkuk is made up of three 
chapters. The first two chapters are a dialogue 
between the writer and Jehovah. They relate the 
strength of the Chaldeans, as well as the grief 
awaiting the Babylonian nation that multiplies 
what is not its own, that makes evil gain for its 
house, that builds a city by bloodshed, and that 
worships the carved image. The third chapter 
deals with the magnificence of Jehovah in the day 
of battle, and it is unrivaled in the power and 
vibrancy of its dramatic style. This chapter is a 
prayer in dirges and has been called "one of the 
most splendid and magnificent within the whole 
compass of Hebrew poetry."* 

* The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets, 1868, E. Hen¬ 
derson, page 285. 

4. What proves the book of Habakkuk to be inspired of 
God? 

5. Briefly summarize the contents of Habakkuk. 
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CONTENTS OF HABAKKUK 

e The prophet cries out to Jehovah (1;1—2:1), 
Faithlessness in Judah has provoked questions in 
Hahakkuk's mind. "How long, O Jehovah, must I 
cry for help, and you do not hear?'" he asks. "Why 
are despoiling and violence in front of me?” (1: 
2, 3) Law grows numb, the wicked one is sur¬ 
rounding the righteous one, and justice goes forth 
crooked. Because of this, Jehovah will carry on an 
activity that will cause amazement, something 
that the "people will not believe although it is 
related " He is actually "raising up the Chaldeans' ! 
Frightful indeed is the vision that Jehovah gives 
of this fierce nation as it comes swiftly. It is 
devoted to violence, and it gathers up captives 
"just like the sand." (1:5, 6, 9) Nothing will stand 
in its way, not even kings and high officials, for it 
laughs at all of them. It captures every fortified 
place. All of this is for a judgment and a reproving 
from Jehovah, the "Holy One." <1:12) Habakkuk 
waits attentively for God to speak, 

7 The vision of the five woes (2:2-20), Jehovah 
answers: "Write down the vision, and set it out 
plainly upon tablets." Even if it seems to be de¬ 
layed, it will without fail come true. Jehovah 
comforts Habakkuk with the words: "As for the 
righteous one, by his faithfulness he will keep 
living," (2:2, 4) The self-assuming foe will not 
reach his goal, even though he keeps gathering to 
himself nations and peoples. Why, these are the 
very ones who will take up against him the pro¬ 
verbial saying of the five woes: 

* "Woe to him who is multiplying what is not his 
own," He himself will become something to pil¬ 
lage, He will be despoiled "because of the shed¬ 
ding of blood of mankind and the violence to the 
earth " (2:6, 8) "Woe to the one that is making evil 
gain for his house." His cutting off of many peoples 
will cause the very stones and woodwork of his 
house to cry out. (2:9) "Woe to the one that is 
building a city by bloodshed/' His peoples will toil 
only for fire and nothingness, declares Jehovah. 
"For the earth will he filled with the knowing of 
the glory of Jehovah as the waters themselves 
cover over the sea,"—2:12, 14. 

H 'Woe to the one who in anger makes his com¬ 
panion drunk so as to see his parts of shame.' 
Jehovah will make him drink from the cup of His 
right hand, bringing him disgrace in place of glory 
"because of the shedding of blood of mankind and 
the violence done to the earth," Of what use is a 

6, What is the condition in Judah, and what amazing 
activity will Jehovah therefore carry on? 

7, How does Jehovah comfort Habakkuk? 

8, 9. Against what kinds of persons are the five woes of 
the vision directed? 


carved image to its maker—are not such valueless 
gods speechless? (2:15, 17) "Woe to the one saying 
to the piece of wood: 'O do awake!' to a dumb 
stone: 0 wake up! It itself will give instruction'!" 
In contrast with these lifeless gods, "Jehovah is in 
his holy temple. Keep silence before him, all the 
earth!"—2;19, 20, 

Ht Jehovah in the day of battle (3:1-19). In 
solemn prayer, Habakkuk graphically recalls the 
Fearsome activity of Jehovah. At Jehovah's ap¬ 
pearing "his dignity covered the heavens; and 
with his praise the earth became filled." (3:3) His 
brightness was like the light, and pestilence kept 
going before him. He stood still, shaking up the 
earth, causing the nations to leap and the eternal 
mountains to be smashed. Jehovah went riding 
like a mighty warrior with naked bow and with 
chariots of salvation. Mountains and the watery 
deep were agitated. Sun and moon stood still, and 
there were the light of his arrows and the light¬ 
ning of his spear as he marched through the earth, 
threshing the nations in anger. He went forth For 
the salvation of his people and of his anointed one 
and for the laying bare of the foundation of the 
wicked one, "clear up to the neck." —3:13. 

11 The prophet is overwhelmed by this vision of 
the might of Jehovah's former work and of his 
coming world-shaking activity. "I heard, and my 
belly began to be agitated; at the sound my lips 
quivered; rottenness began to enter into my 
bones; and in my situation I was agitated, that I 
should quietly wait for the day of distress, for his 
coming up to the people, that he may raid them." 
(3:16) However Habakkuk is determined that 
regardless of the bad times that must be faced 
—no blossom on the fig tree, no yield on the vines, 
no flock in the pen—still he will exult in Jehovah 
and be joyful in the God of his salvation. He 
concludes his song of ecstasy with the words: 
"Jehovah the Sovereign Lord is my vital energy; 
and he will make my feet like those of the binds, 
and upon my high places he will cause me to 
tread,"—3:19, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

Recognizing Hahakkuk's prophecy as benefi¬ 
cial for teaching, the apostle Paul quoted from 
chapter 2, verse 4, on three different occasions. 
When stressing that the good news is God's power 
for salvation to everyone having faith, Paul wrote 
the Christians in Rome: "For in it God's righteous- 

10, Whs I fearsome activity accompanies Jehovah's ap¬ 
pearing in the day of battle? 

11. How does the vision affect Habakkuk, but what is 
hi s determination? 

12 What beneficial applications of Habakkuk 2:4 did 
Paul make? 
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ness is being revealed by reason of faith and 
toward faith, just as it is written: 'But the righ¬ 
teous one—by means of faith he will live.'" When 
writing the Galatians, Paul stressed the point that 
blessing comes through faith: "That by law no one 
is declared righteous with God is evident, because 
'the righteous one wili live by reason of faith.'" 
Paul also wrote in his letter to the Hebrews that 
Christians must show a live, soul-preserving faith, 
and he again referred to Jehovah's words to Ha- 
bakkuk, However, he quotes not only Habakkuk's 
words, "my righteous one will live by reason of 
faith," but also his further words according to the 
Greek Septuagint : "If he shrinks back, my soul has 
no pleasure in him. 1 Then he sums up by saying: 
We are "the sort that have faith to the preserving 
alive of the soul."“Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11; Heb. 10: 
38, 39. 

13 Habakkuk's prophecy is most beneficial today 
to Christians, who need vital energy. It teaches 
reliance upon God. It is also beneficial for warning 
others of God's judgments. The warning lesson is 
forceful: Do not consider God's judgments as being 
too delayed; they will "without fail come true." 
(Hah. 2:3 ) Without fail the prophecy of Judah's 
destruction by Babylon came true, and without 
fail Babylon itself was captured, the Medes and 
Persians taking the city in 539 B.C.E. What a 
warning to believe God's words! Thus, the apostle 
Paul found it beneficial to quote Habakkuk when 
he warned the Jews of his day not to be faithless: 
"See to it that what is said in the Prophets does not 

13. The accurate fulfillment of Habakkuk's prophecies 
against Judah and Babylon emphasize what as to God's 
judgments? 


come upon you, 'Behold it, you scorners, and won¬ 
der at it, and vanish away, because I am working a 
work in your days, a work that you will by no 
means believe even if anyone relates it to you in 
detail.'" (Acts 13:40,41; Hab, 1:5, LXX) The faith¬ 
less Jews would not heed Paul, even as they had 
not believed Jesus’ warning of Jerusalem's de¬ 
struction; they suffered the consequences for 
their faithlessness when Rome's armies devastat¬ 
ed Jerusalem in 70 C.E.—Luke 19:41-44. 

1,1 Likewise, today, Habakkuk's prophecy en¬ 
courages Christians to hold strong faith, while 
living in a world filled with violence. It helps them 
to teach others and to answer the question people 
all over the world have asked, Will God execute 
vengeance on the wicked? Note again the words 
of the prophecy: "Keep in expectation of it; for it 
will without fail come true. It will not be late," 
(Hab. 2:3) Whatever the commotions that occur in 
the earth, the anointed remnant of Kingdom heirs 
recall Habakkuk's words concerning Jehovah's 
past acts of vengeance: "You went forth for the 
salvation of your people, to save your anointed 
one," (3:13) Jehovah is indeed their "Holy One," 
from long ago, and the "Rock" who will reprove 
the unrighteous and give life to those whom he 
embraces in his love. Al l who love righteousness 
may rejoice in his Kingdom and sovereignty, say¬ 
ing: "As for me, I will exult in Jehovah himself; I 
will be joyful in the God of my salvation. Jehovah 
the Sovereign Lord is my vital energy,"—1;L2; 3: 
18,19. 


14. (a) How does Habakkuk's prophecy encourage 
Christians today to hold strong faith? (b) Assisted in the 
prophecy, what, joyful confidence may lovers of righ¬ 
teousness now have? 


Bible 

Book 

Number 



Zephaniah 


Writer: Zephaniah 

Place Written: Judah 

Writing Completed; Before 
648 B.CLE. 


E ARLY in the reign of King Josiah of Judah 
(659-629 B.C.E.), at a time when Baal 
worship was running rampant and "the 
foreign-god priests" were taking a lead in this 
unclean worship, the people of Jerusalem must 
have been startled by the message proclaimed by 

1. (a) Why was Zephaniab's message appropriate to his 
time? (b) How did the meaning of his name fit the 
situation? 


the prophet Zephaniah. Though he was possibly a 
descendant of King Hezekiah of the royal house of 
Judah, Zephaniah was highly critical of conditions 
in the nation. (Zeph. 1:1, 4) His message was one 
of doom. God's people had become disobedient, 
and only Jehovah could restore them to pure wor¬ 
ship and bless them so that they might serve as "a 
name and a praise among all the peoples of the 
earth." (3:20) Zephaniah pointed out that only by 
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divine intervention might one "be concealed in 
the day of Jehovah's anger." (2:3) How appropri¬ 
ate his name Tsephanyah (Hebrew), meaning 
"Jehovah Has Concealed (Treasured Up)"! 

2 Zephaniah's efforts bore fruiL King Josiah, 
who had ascended the throne at the age of eight, 
started in the 12 th year of his reign "to cleanse 
Judah and Jerusalem." He rooted out false wor¬ 
ship, repaired "the house of Jehovah/' and reinsti- 
tuted the celebration of the Passover, (2 Chrom, 
chaps. 34, 35) King Josiah's reforms were only 
temporary, however, for be was succeeded by 
three of his sons and one of his grandsons, all of 
whom did "bad in the eyes of Jehovah," (2 Chron. 
36:1-12) This was all in fulfillment of Zephaniah's 
words: ”1 will give attention to the princes, and to 
the sons of the king, and to . . . those who are 
filling the house of their masters with violence 
and deception." — Zeph. 1:8, 9. 

From the above it appears that ' the word of 
Jehovah . * . occurred to Zephaniah" sometime 
before 648 B.C.E., the 12th year of Josiah. Not 
only does the first verse identify him as speaking 
in Judah but the detailed knowledge he shows of 
the localities and customs of Jerusalem argue for 
his residence in Judah. The message contained in 
the book is twofold, being both threatening and 
consoling. For the most part, it centers around the 
day of Jehovah, a day of terror that is imminent, 
but at the same time, it foretells that Jehovah will 
restore a humble people that "actually take refuge 
in the name of Jehovah."—1:1, 7-18; 3:12, 

A The authenticity of this book of prophecy can¬ 
not be successfully disputed, Jerusalem was de¬ 
stroyed in 607 B.C.Eh, more than 40 years after 
Zepbaniah had foretold it. Not only do we have 
secular history's word for this but the Bible itself 
contains internal proof that this happened exactly 
as Zepbaniah had prophesied. Shortly after Jeru¬ 
salem's destruction, Jeremiah wrote the book of 
Lamentations, describing the horrors he had wit¬ 
nessed, while they were still vivid in his mind. A 
comparison of several passages bears out that 
Zephaniah's message is indeed 'inspired of God." 
Zepbaniah warns of the need for repentance "be¬ 
fore there comes upon you people the burning 
anger of Jehovah," whereas Jeremiah refers to 
something that has already happened when he 
says, "Jehovah . . . has poured out his burning 
anger." (Zeph. 2:2 ; Lam. 4:11) Zepbaniah foretells 
thai Jehovah "will cause distress to mankind, and 

2, How did Zephaniah's efforts bear fruit, but why was 
this only temporary? 

3, When and where did Zepbaniah prophesy, and what 
twofold message does the book contain? 

4, Whet proves the book of Zepbaniah to be authentic 
and inspired of God? 


they will certainly walk like blind men . . . And 
their blood will actually he poured out like dust." 
(Zeph. 1:17) Jeremiah speaks of this as an accom¬ 
plished fact: "They have wandered about as blind 
in the streets. They have become polluted with 
blood."—Lam. 4:14; compare also Zepbaniah 1:13 
— Lamentations 5:2: Zepbaniah 2:8, 10—Lamen¬ 
tations 1:9, 16 and 3:61, 

s History likewise reports the destruction of the 
heathen nations, Moab and Ammon as well as 
Assyria, including its capital Nineveh, just as 
Zepbaniah had foretold at God's direction. Even as 
the prophet Nahum foretold Nineveh's destruc¬ 
tion (Nah, 1:1; 2:10), so Zephaniah declared that 
Jehovah "will make Nineveh a desolate waste, a 
waterless region like the wi Iderness(Zeph. 2:13) 
This destruction was so complete that scarcely 
200 years later, the historian Herodotus wrote of 
the Tigris as "the river upon which the town of 
Nineveh formerly stood.'* About 150 C.E. the 
Greek writer Lucian wrote that "there is not a 
trace of it left now/'" The New Westminster Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible (1970), page 669, states that 
the invading armies "were greatly aided by a 
sudden rise of the Tigris, which carried away a 
great part of the city wall and rendered the place 
indefensible. . . So complete was the desolation 

that in Greek and Roman times Nineveh became 
almost like a myth. Yet all the while part of the 
city lay buried under mounds of apparent rub¬ 
bish/' On page 627 the same volume shows that 
Moab was also destroyed as was prophesied: 
"Nebuchadnezzar subjugated the Moabites." Jose¬ 
phus also reports the subjugation of Ammon/ 
Both the Moabites and the Ammonites eventually 
ceased to exist as a people. 

6 The Jews have always given Zephaniah its 
rightful place in the canon of inspired Scriptures. 
Its declarations uttered in Jehovah's name have 
been notably fulfilled, to Jehovah's vindication. 

CONTENTS OF ZEPHANIAH 

7 Day of Jehovah at hand (1:1-18). The book 
opens on a note of doom* " I shall without fail 
finish everything off the surface of the ground/ is 
the utterance of Jehovah." (1:2) Nothing will es- 

* McGLintockand Strong's Cyclopedia , 1981 Reprint, Vol. 
VII, page 112, 

17 Lac/an, translated hy A, M. Harmon, 1968, VoL II, 
p. 443. 

* Jewish Antiquities, X, 181. 182 (ix, ?)„ 


5. How does history show that the prophecy of Zephani¬ 
ah was accurately fulfilled? 

6. Why, then, does Zephaniah take a rightful place in 
the Bible canon? 

7. What will the great day of Jehovah mean for his 
enemies? 
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cape, of man or of beast. Baal worshipers, foreign- 
god priests, rooftop worshipers of the heavens, 
those who mix Jehovah's worship with Malcam's, 
those drawing back from Jehovah, and those not 
interested in seeking him—all must perish. The 
prophet commands: "Keep silence before the Sov¬ 
ereign Lord Jehovah; for the day of Jehovah is 
near." (1:7) Jehovah himself has prepared a sacri¬ 
fice. Princes, violent, ones, deceivers, and the in¬ 
different at heart—all will be sought out. Their 
wealth and possessions will be brought to nothing. 
The great day of Jehovah is near! It is "a day of 
fury, a day of distress and of anguish, a day of 
storm and of desolation, a day of darkness and of 
gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick gloom." 
The blood of those sinning against. Jehovah will be 
poured out like dust. "Neither their silver nor 
their gold will be able to deliver them in the day of 
Jehovah's fury/' The fire of his zeal will devour 
the whole earth.—1:15, 18. 

8 Seek Jehovah; nations to be destroyed (2: 

1-15). Before that day passes like the chaff, let the 
meek "seek Jehovah . . . Seek righteousness, seek 
meekness," and it may be you will be "concealed in 
the day of Jehovah's anger." (2:3) The utterance of 
Jehovah continues, pronouncing woe on the land 
of the Philistines, which is later to become "a 
region for the remaining ones of the house of 
Judah." Proud Moab and Ammon will be desolat¬ 
ed like Sodom and Gomorrah "because they re¬ 
proached and kept putting on great airs against 
the people of Jehovah of armies." Their gods will 
perish with them. (2:7, 10) Jehovah's "sword" will 
also slay the Ethiopians. What of Assyria, with its 
capital of Nineveh, to the north? It will become a 
barren wilderness and a dwelling for wild ani¬ 
mals, yes, "an object of astonishment," so that 
"everyone passing along by her will whistle" in 
amazement.—2:12, 15. 

9 Rebellious Jerusalem called to account; 
humble remnant blessed (3:1-20). It is woe, also, 
to Jerusalem, the rebellious and oppressive city! 
Her princes, "roaring lions," and her prophets, 
"men of treachery," have not trusted in her God. 
Jehovah. He will call for a full accounting. Will her 
inhabitants fear Jehovah and accept discipline? 
No, for they act "promptly in making all their 
dealings ruinous." (3:3, 4, 7) It is Jehovah's judi¬ 
cial decision to gather the nations and pour out 
upon them all his burning anger, and all the earth 
will be devoured by the fire of his zeal. But, there 

8 . (a) How may protection be found? (b) What woes are 
pronounced against the nations? 

9. (a) Why is it woe to Jerusalem, and what is Jehovah's 
judicial decision upon the nations? (b) On what joyful 
note does the prophecy end? 


is a wonderful promise! Jehovah will "give to 
peoples the change to a pure language, in order for 
them all to call upon the name of Jehovah, in order 
to serve him shoulder to shoulder." (3:9) The 
haughtily exultant ones will be removed, and a 
humble remnant that does righteousness will find 
refuge in Jehovah's name. Joyful cries, cheers, 
rejoicing, and exultation break out in Zion, for 
Jehovah the King of Israel is in their midst. This is 
no time to be afraid or to let hands drop down, for 
Jehovah will save and exult over them in his love 
and joy. "'For I shall make you people to be a name 
and a praise among all the peoples of the earth, 
when I gather back your captive ones before your 
eyes,' Jehovah has said."—3:20. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

10 King Josiah, for one, heeded Zephaniah’s 
warning message and benefited from it greatly. 
He embarked on a great campaign of religious 
reform. This also brought to light the book of the 
Law, which had been lost when the house of 
Jehovah fell into disrepair. Josiah was grief- 
stricken at hearing the consequences for disobe¬ 
dience read to him from this book, which con¬ 
firmed at the mouth of another witness, Moses, 
what Zephaniah had been prophesying all along. 
Josiah now humbled himself before God, with the 
result that Jehovah promised him that the fore¬ 
told destruction would not come in his day. (Deut., 
chaps. 28-30; 2 Ki. 22:8-20) The land had been 
spared disaster! But not for long, for Josiah's sons 
failed to follow the good example he set. However, 
for Josiah and his people, their paying attention to 
"the word of Jehovah that occurred to Zephaniah" 
proved highly beneficial indeed.—Zeph. 1:1, 

11 In his famous Sermon on the Mount, Christ 
Jesus, God's greatest prophet, supported Zephani¬ 
ah as a true prophet of God by speaking words that 
are strikingly similar to Zephaniah's counsel at 
chapter 2, verse 3: "Seek Jehovah, all you meek 
ones of the earth . . . Seek righteousness, seek 
meekness." Jesus' admonition was: "Keep on, 
then, seeking first the kingdom and his righteous¬ 
ness." (Matt. 6:33) Those who seek first God's 
Kingdom must guard against the indifference that 
Zephaniah warned about when he spoke of "those 
who are drawing back from following Jehovah 
and who have not sought Jehovah and have not 
inquired of him" and "who are saying in their 
heart, 'Jehovah will not do good, and he will not do 

10. Of what benefit was the prophecy of Zephaniah in 
King Josiah's days? 

11. (a) How does Zephaniah tie in with the Sermon on 
the Mount and with Paul’s letter to the Hebrews in 
giving sound admonition? (b) Why does Zephaniah say 
"probably you may be concealed"? 
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bad/" (Zeph. 1:6, 12) In his letter to the Hebrews, 
Paul likewise tells of a coming day of judgment 
and warns against shrinking back. He adds: "Now 
we are not the sort that shrink back to destruction, 
but the sort that have faith to the preserving alive 
of the soul." (Heb. 10:30, 37-39) It is not to the 
quitters or to the unappreciative ones but to those 
who meekly and earnestly seek Jehovah in faith 
that the prophet says: "Probably you may be con¬ 
cealed in the day of Jehovah's anger." Why "prob¬ 
ably"? Because final salvation depends on the 
course of the individual. (Matt. 24:13) It is also a 
reminder that we cannot presume on God's mercy. 
Zephaniah's prophecy leaves no question as to the 
suddenness with which that day will break upon 
the unsuspecting.—Zeph. 2:3; 1:14, 15; 3:8. 


12 Here, then, is a message foreboding destruc¬ 
tion for those who sin against Jehovah but provid¬ 
ing bright foregleams of blessings for those who 
repentantly "seek Jehovah." These repentant ones 
may take courage, for, says Zephaniah, "the king 
of Israel, Jehovah, is in the midst of you." It is no 
time for Zion to be afraid or to let hands drop down 
in inactivity. It is a time to trust in Jehovah. "As a 
mighty One, he will save. He will exult over you 
with rejoicing. He will become silent in his love. 
He will be joyful over you with happy cries." 
Happy also are those who 'seek first his kingdom,' 
in anticipation of his loving protection and eternal 
blessing!—3:15-17. 

12. What basis for courage does Zephaniah give for 
those who "seek Jehovah"? 


Bible r\ry 
Book ^ g 
Number Lg # 

Haggai 


H AGGAI was his name; a prophet and "mes¬ 
senger of Jehovah" was his position, but 
what was his origin? (Hag. 1:13) Who 
was he? Haggai is the tenth of the so-called minor 
prophets, and he was the first of the three that 
served after the Jews returned to their homeland 
in 537 B.C.E., the other two being Zechariah and 
Malachi. Haggai's name (Hebrew, Chaggai') 
means "(Born on a] Festival." This may indicate he 
was born on a feast day. 

2 As handed down by Jewish tradition, it is 
reasonable to conclude that Haggai was born in 
Babylon and returned to Jerusalem with Zerubba- 
bel and High Priest Joshua. Haggai served side by 
side with the prophet Zechariah, and at Ezra 5:1 
and 6:14, the two are shown encouraging the sons 
of the exile to resume temple building. He was a 
prophet of Jehovah in two respects, in that he both 
exhorted the Jews to fulfill their duties toward 
God and foretold, among other things, the shaking 
of all nations.—Hag. 2:6, 7. 

3 Why did Jehovah commission Haggai? For 
this reason: In 537 B.C.E., Cyrus had issued the 
decree permitting the Jews to return to their 
homeland to rebuild the house of Jehovah. But it 


1, 2. What information is given about the prophet Hag¬ 
gai, and what was his twofold message? 

3. What had the Jews failed to realize as to the purpose 
of their return from exile? 


Writer: Haggai 

Place Written: Jerusalem 

Writing Completed: 520 B.C.E. 

Time Covered: 112 days 
(520 B.C.E.) 


was now 520 B.C.E., and the temple was far from 
being completed. All these years the Jews had let 
enemy opposition along with their own apathy 
and materialism prevent them from realizing the 
very purpose of their return.—Ezra 1:1-4; 3: 
10-13; 4:1-24; Hag. 1:4. 

4 As the record shows, no sooner had the foun¬ 
dation of the temple been laid (in 536 B.C.E.) than 
"the people of the land were continually weaken¬ 
ing the hands of the people of Judah and disheart¬ 
ening them from building, and hiring counselors 
against them to frustrate their counsel." (Ezra 4: 
4, 5) Finally, in 522 B.C.E., these non-Jewish op- 
posers succeeded in having an official ban placed 
on the work. It was in the second year of the reign 
of the Persian king Darius Hystaspis, that is, in 
520 B.C.E., that Haggai began to prophesy, and 
this encouraged the Jews to resume their temple 
building. At that, a letter was sent to Darius by the 
neighboring governors asking for a ruling on the 
matter; Darius revived the decree of Cyrus and 
supported the Jews against their enemies. 

5 There was never any question among the 
Jews about Haggai's prophecy belonging in the 

4. What had hindered the temple building, but what 
developments took place when Haggai started to proph¬ 
esy? 

5. What proves that the book of Haggai belongs in the 
Bible canon? 
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Hebrew canon, and this is also supported by the 
reference to him at Ezra 5:1 as prophesying "in the 
name of the God of Israel/' as well as at Ezra 6:14. 
That his prophecy is part of 'all Scripture inspired 
of God' is proved by Paul's quoting it at Hebrews 
12:26: "Now he has promised, saying: Tet once 
more I will set in commotion not only the earth 
but also the heaven.'"—Hag. 2:6. 

6 Haggai's prophecy consists of four messages 
given over a period of 112 days. His style is simple 
and direct, and his emphasis on Jehovah's name is 
particularly noteworthy. In his 38 verses, he men¬ 
tions Jehovah's name 35 times, 14 times in the 
expression "Jehovah of armies." He leaves no 
doubt that his message is from Jehovah: "Haggai 
the messenger of Jehovah went on to say to the 
people according to the messenger's commission 
from Jehovah, saying: T am with you people,' is 
the utterance of Jehovah."—1:13. 

7 This was a very important time in the history 
of God's people, and Haggai's work proved to be 
most beneficial. He was not the least backward in 
performing his task as a prophet, and he did not 
mince words with the Jews. He was straightfor¬ 
ward in telling them that it was time to quit 
procrastinating and to get down to business. It 
was time to rebuild Jehovah's house and to restore 
pure worship if they wanted to enjoy any prosper¬ 
ity from the hand of Jehovah. The whole tenor of 
Haggai's message is that if a person is to enjoy 
blessings from Jehovah, he must serve the true 
God and do the work Jehovah commands to be 
done. 

CONTENTS OF HAGGAI 

8 The first message (1:1-15). This is directed to 
Governor Zerubbabel and High Priest Joshua, but 
in the hearing of the people. The people have been 
saying, "The time has not come, the time of the 
house of Jehovah, for it to be built." Jehovah 
through Haggai asks a searching question: "Is it 
the time for you yourselves to dwell in your pan¬ 
eled houses, while this house is waste?" (1:2, 4) 
They have sown much in a material way, but it has 
benefited them little in the way of food, drink, and 
clothing. "Set your heart upon your ways," admon¬ 
ishes Jehovah. (1:7) It is high time to bring in 
lumber and build the house, that Jehovah may be 
glorified. The Jews are taking good care of their 
own houses, but Jehovah's house lies waste. 
Therefore, Jehovah has withheld the dew of heav¬ 
en and the increase of the field and his blessing 
from upon man and his toil. 

6 . Of what does Haggai's prophecy consist, and what 
emphasis is put on Jehovah's name? 

7. What did Haggai encourage the Jews to do, and what 
was the tenor of his message? 

8 . Why are the Jews not being blessed materially by 
Jehovah? 


9 Ah, they get the point! Haggai has not prophe¬ 
sied in vain. Rulers and people begin "to listen to 
the voice of Jehovah their God." Fear of Jehovah 
replaces fear of man. Jehovah's assurance through 
his messenger Haggai is: "I am with you people." 
(1:12, 13) It is Jehovah himself who rouses up the 
spirit of the governor, the spirit of the high priest, 
and the spirit of the remnant of His people. They 
get to work, just 23 days after the start of Haggai's 
prophesying and despite the official ban of the 
Persian government. 

10 The second message (2:1-9). Less than a 
month passes after the building activity is re¬ 
vived, and Haggai gives his second inspired mes¬ 
sage. This is addressed to Zerubbabel, Joshua, and 
the remaining ones of the people. Evidently some 
of the Jews who returned from the exile and who 
had seen the former temple of Solomon felt that 
this temple would be nothing by comparison. But 
what is the utterance of Jehovah of armies? 'Be 
strong and work, for 1 am with you people/ (2:4) 
Jehovah reminds them of his covenant with them, 
and he tells them not to be afraid. He strengthens 
them with the promise that he will rock all the 
nations and cause their desirable things to come in 
and that he will fill his house with glory. The glory 
of this later house will be even greater than that of 
the former, and in this place he will give peace. 

11 The third message (2:10-19). Two months 
and three days later, Haggai addresses the priests. 
He uses an allegory to drive home his point. Will a 
priest's carrying holy flesh make holy any other 
food he touches? The answer is no. Does the 
touching of something unclean, such as a dead 
body, make the one touching it unclean? The 
answer is yes. Haggai then applies the allegory. 
The people of the land are unclean by reason of 
their neglect of pure worship. Whatever they offer 
appears unclean to Jehovah God. Because of this, 
Jehovah has not blessed their labors, and in addi¬ 
tion he has sent on them scorching heat, mildew, 
and hail. Let them change their ways. Then Jeho¬ 
vah will bless them. 

12 The fourth message (2:20-23). Haggai deliv¬ 
ers this message on the same day as the third 
message, but it is directed to Zerubbabel. Again 
Jehovah speaks of "rocking the heavens and the 
earth," but this time he extends this theme to the 
complete annihilation of the kingdoms of the na¬ 
tions. Many will be brought down, "each one 
by the sword of his brother.” (2:21, 22) Haggai 

9. How does Jehovah rouse up the Jews to get to work? 

10. What do some Jews feel about the temple they are 
building, but what does Jehovah promise? 

11. (a) By what allegory does Haggai point out the 
priests' neglect? (b) What has resulted therefrom? 

12. What final message does Haggai direct to Zerubba¬ 
bel? 
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concludes his prophecy with an assurance of Jeho¬ 
vah's favor for ZerubbabeL 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

13 Jehovah's four messages communicated 
through Haggai were beneficial to the Jews of that 
day* They were encouraged to go right to work, 
and in four and a half years, the temple was 
completed to advance true worship in Israel, (Ezra 
6:14,15) Jehovah blessed their zealous activity* It 
was during this time of temple bni Id mg that Dari¬ 
us the king of Persia examined the state records 
and reaffirmed the decree of Cyrus, The temple 
work was thus completed with his official backing. 
—Ezra 6:1-13* 

14 The prophecy also contains wise counsel for 
our day. How so? For one thing, it underscores the 
need for the creature to pm the interests of God's 
worship ahead of his own personal interests. (Hag. 
1:2-8; Matt, 6:33) It also drives home the point 
that selfishness is self-defeating, that it is futile to 
pursue materialism; it is the peace and blessing of 
Jehovah that make rich, (Hag. 1:9-11; 2:9; Frov, 
10:22) It also stresses that the service of God itself 
does not make one clean unless it is pure and 
whole-souled, and that It must not be contaminat¬ 
ed by unclean conduct. (Hag. 2:10-14; Col, 3:23; 
Rom* 6:19) It shows that God's servants must not 
be pessimistic, looking back to "good old days," but 
be forward-looking,'setting their heart upon their 
ways' and seeking to bring glory to Jehovah, Then 
Jehovah will be with them.—Hag. 2:3, 4; 1:7, 
8, 13; Phil. 3:13, 14; Rom, 8:31, 

!5 Once they got busy in the temple work, the 

13* Of what immediate benefit was Haggai's prophesy¬ 
ing? 

14. What wise counsel does Haggai provide for our day? 

15, What does the book of Haggai show as to the results 
of zealous obedience? 


Jews were favored by Jehovah, and they pros¬ 
pered. Obstacles vanished. The work was accom¬ 
plished in good time. Fearless, zealous activity for 
Jehovah will always be rewarded. Difficulties, 
real or Imagined, can he overcome by exercising 
courageous faith. Obedience to The word of Jeho¬ 
vah" gets results.“-Hag. 1:1. 

16 What of the prophecy that Jehovah will Tock 
the heavens and the earth'? The apostle Paul gives 
the application of Haggai 2:6 in these words: "But 
now [God) has promised, saying: 'Yet once more I 
will set in commotion not only the earth but also 
the heaven/ Now the expression 'Yet once more' 
signifies the removal of the things being shaken as 
things that have been made, in order that the 
things not being shaken may remain. Wherefore, 
seeing that we are to receive a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken, let us continue to have unde¬ 
served kindness, through which we may accept¬ 
ably render God sacred service with godly fear 
and awe. For our God is also a consuming fire." 
(Heb, 12:26-29) Haggai shows that the rocking is 
in order to "overthrow the throne of kingdoms and 
annihilate the strength of the kingdoms of the 
nations," (Hag. 2:21, 22) In quoting the prophecy, 
Paul speaks, in contrast, of God's Kingdom "that 
cannot be shaken." In contemplation of this King¬ 
dom hope, let us, then, J be strong and work/ 
rendering God sacred service. Let us be mindful, 
too, that before Jehovah overthrows the nations of 
earth, something precious is to be stirred up and is 
to come out of them, for survival: ” 'I will rock all 
the nations, and the desirable things of all the 
nations must come in; and I will fill this house 
with glory/ Jehovah of armies has said."—2:4, 7. 

16. What relation does the prophecy of Haggai have to 
the Kingdom hope, and to what service should it stir us 
today? 


Book 

Number 


38 

Zechariah 







■¥: 


§: 


Writer: Zechariah 
Place Written: Jerusalem 
Writing Completed: 518 B.G.E* 
Time Covered: 520-518 B.C.E* 


JfcT A standstill! That was the state of the 
construction work on Jehovah's temple 
^ Jtn in Jerusalem when Zechariah began to 
prophesy. Whereas Solomon had built the original 

1. What was the situation as to the temple in Jerusalem 
whan Zechariah began to prophesy? 


temple in 7 1/2 years (1 KL 6:37, 38), the re¬ 
patriated Jews had been back in Jerusalem for 
17 years and the building was yet far from com¬ 
pletion* The work had finally stopped altogether 
following the ban by Artaxerxes (either Bardiya 
or Gaumata). But now, despite this official ban, the 
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ZECHARIAH 


work was once more getting under way. Jehovah 
was using Haggai and Zechariah to stir up the 
people to renew the construction and to stay with 
it until completed.-—Ezra 4:23, 24; 5:1 # 2. 

2 The task before them looked mountainous. 
(Zech. 4:6, 7) They were few, the opposers many r 
and although they had a prince of the Davidic line, 
Zerubbabel. they had no king and were under 
foreign domination, How easy to sink into a weak, 
self-centered attitude, when the time really de¬ 
manded strong faith and energetic action! Zecha- 
riah was used to draw their attention to God's 
present purposes and even grander future purpos¬ 
es, thus strengthening them for the work to be 
done. (8:9, 13) It was no time to be like their 
unappreciative forefathers —1:5, 6- 

3 Who was Zechariah? There are about 30 dif¬ 
ferent persons mentioned in the Bible with the 
name Zechariah, However, the writer of the book 
that bears this name is identified as "Zechariah 
the son of Berechiah the son of Jddo the prophet." 
(Zech. 1:1; Ezra 5:1; Neh. 12:12, 16) His name 
(Hebrew, Zekh&r yah ') means "Jehovah Has Re¬ 
membered/" The book of Zechariah makes it very 
plain that "Jehovah of armies" remembers His 
people, to deal well with them for His own name's 
sake. (Zech. 1:3) The dates mentioned in the book 
give it a coverage of at least two years. It was in 
the "eighth month in the second year of Darius" 
(October/November 520 B.CE,) that the temple 
building was resumed and Zechariah commenced 
prophesying. (1:1) The book also makes a refer¬ 
ence to "the fourth day of the ninth month, that is, 
Ghislev," in "the fourth year of Darius" (about 
December 1,518 B.C.E.). (7:1) Hence, Zechariah's 
prophecy would no doubt be spoken and also re¬ 
corded during the years 520-518 B.C.E,—Ezra 
4:24, 

4 Students of the book of Zechariah will find 
ample proof of its authenticity. Take the case of 
Tyre. It was after a 13-Year-long siege that the 
Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar ruined Tyre. 
This, though, did not mean the complete end for 
Tyre. Zechariah, many years later, foretold the 
total destruction of Tyre, It was the island city of 
Tyre that Alexander the Groat overthrow at the 
time of his famous causeway-building feat; he 
ruthlessly burned her, thus fulfilling Zechariah's 
prophecy of some two centuries earlier/—Zech, 
9:2-4. 


' Insight on the Scriptures , Vo). 2, pages 531, 1136. 


2r Why did the task look mountainous, but to what did 
Zechariah draw their attention? 

3. (a) How is Zechariah identified, and why is his name 
appropriate? (b) When was Zechariah's prophecy spoken 
and recorded? 

4, 5. (a) Why did Zechariah predict Tyre's fall long 
after the siege of that city by Nebuchadnezzar? (b) The 
fulfillment of what particular prophecies convincingly 
proves the honk's inspiration? 


fr The most convincing proof of the book's divine 
inspiration, however, is to be found in the fulfill¬ 
ment of its prophecies concerning the Messiah, 
Christ Jesus, as can be seen by comparing Zechari¬ 
ah 9:9 with Matthew 21:4, 5 and John 12:14-16; 
Zechariah 12:10 with John 19:34-37; and Zecha¬ 
riah L3:7 with Matthew 26:31 and Mark 14:27. 
Also, there are the similarities to be noted be¬ 
tween Zechariah 8:16 and Ephesians 4:25: Zecha¬ 
riah 3:2 and Jude 9; and Zechariah 14:5 and Jude 
14. The harmony found in God's Word is truly 
marvelous! 

There are some Bible critics who say that the 
change in style of writing from chapter 9 onward 
indicates that that section could not have been 
written by Zechariah The change in style, how¬ 
ever, is certainly no greater than the change in 
subject matter would justify. Whereas the first 
eight chapters deal with matters of more present 
importance to the people of Zechariah's day, in 
chapters 9 to 14 the prophet looks Forward into a 
more distant future. Some have queried why it is 
that Matthew quotes Zechariah but attributes his 
words to Jeremiah. (Matt. 27:9; Zech. 11:12) It 
appears that Jeremiah was at times reckoned as 
first of the Later Prophets (Instead of Isaiah, as in 
our present Bibles); hence Matthew, in referring 
to Zechariah as "Jeremiah," could have been fol¬ 
lowing the Jewish practice of including a whole 
section of Scripture under the name of the first 
book of the section, Jesus himself used the desig¬ 
nation "Psalms" to include all the books known as 
the Writings.—Luke 24:44.* 

7 Up to chapter 6, verse 8, the book consists of a 
series of eight visions, similar in type to those of 
Daniel and Ezekiel, relating generally to the tem¬ 
ple's reconstruction. These are followed by pro¬ 
nouncements and prophecies regarding sincere 
worship, restoration, and Jehovah's day of war. 

CONTENTS OF ZECHARIAH 
p First vision: The four horsemen (1:1-17). 
"Return to me, . . . and I shall return to you," says 
Jehovah, and then he asks, ,J My words and my 
regulations that I commanded my servants, the 
prophets, did they not catch up with your fa¬ 
thers?" (1:3, 6) The people admit they have re¬ 
ceived their just due. Zechariah's first vision now 
appears. At night four horsemen stand among 
trees near Jerusalem, having returned from 

T Encyclopaedia Judaica i, 3 973, Vol, 4, cok 828; Insight 
on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 1080-1. 

6. (a) What accounts for the change of style from chap¬ 
ter 9 of Zechariah onward? (b) What may be the reason 
far Matthew s referring to Zechariah as "Jeremiah"? 

7. How is the book of Zechariah arranged? 

8. What does the vision of the four horsemen show 
concerning Jerusalem and the nations? 
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inspecting the whole earth, which they found 
undisturbed and at ease. But Jehovah's angel, who 
interviews them, is disturbed over Jerusalem's 
condition. Jehovah himself declares his great in¬ 
dignation against the nations that helped toward 
Zion's calamity, and he says that he will "certainly 
return to Jerusalem with mercies." His own house 
will be built in her, and his cities "will yet over¬ 
flow with goodness."—1:16,17. 

9 Second vision: The horns and craftsmen (1: 
18-21). Zechariah sees the four horns that dis¬ 
persed Judah, Israel, and Jerusalem. Then Jeho¬ 
vah shows him four craftsmen, explaining that 
these will come to cast down the horns of the 
nations that oppose Judah. 

10 Third vision: Jerusalem's prosperity (2: 
1-13). A man is seen measuring Jerusalem. The 
city will be blessed with expansion, and Jehovah 
will be a wall of fire all around her and a glory in 
the midst of her. He calls out, "Hey there, Zion! 
Make your escape," and adds the warning, "He 
that is touching you is touching my eyeball." (2: 
7, 8) With Jehovah residing in her, Zion will 
rejoice, and many nations will join themselves to 
Jehovah. All flesh is commanded to keep silence 
before Jehovah, "for he has aroused himself from 
his holy dwelling."—2:13. 

11 Fourth vision: Joshua's deliverance (3: 
1-10). High Priest Joshua is shown on trial, with 
Satan opposing him and Jehovah's angel rebuking 
Satan. Is not Joshua "a log snatched out of the 
fire"? (3:2) Joshua is declared cleansed, and his 
befouled garments are exchanged for clean "robes 
of state." He is urged to walk in the ways of 
Jehovah, who is 'bringing in his servant Sprout' 
and who puts before Joshua a stone upon which 
there are seven eyes.—3:4, 8. 

12 Fifth vision: The lampstand and olive trees 
(4:1-14). The angel awakens Zechariah to see a 
gold lampstand of seven lamps, flanked by two 
olive trees. He hears this word of Jehovah to 
Zerubbabel: 'Not by military force, nor by power, 
but by God's spirit.' A "great mountain" will be 
leveled before Zerubbabel, and the temple head¬ 
stone will be brought forth to the cry: "How 
charming! How charming!" Zerubbabel has laid 
the temple foundations, and Zerubbabel will fin¬ 
ish the work. The seven lamps are Jehovah's eyes 
that "are roving about in all the earth." (4:6, 7, 10) 
The two olive trees are Jehovah's two anointed 
ones. 


9. How does Jehovah explain the vision of the horns and 
craftsmen? 

10. How is Jehovah associated with Jerusalem's pros¬ 
perity? 

11. How is High Priest Joshua vindicated, and what 
course is urged upon him? 

12. What encouragement and assurance are given con¬ 
cerning the temple building? 


13 Sixth vision: The flying scroll (5:1 -4). Zech¬ 
ariah sees a flying scroll, about 30 feet long and 
15 feet wide. The angel explains that this is the 
curse that is going forth because of all those 
stealing and swearing falsely in Jehovah's name. 

14 Seventh vision: The ephah measure (5: 
5-11). The lid is lifted from an ephah measure 
(about 20 dry qt, U.S.), revealing a woman named 
"Wickedness." She is thrust back into the ephah, 
which is then lifted toward heaven by two winged 
women, to be carried to Shinar (Babylon) and 
"deposited there upon her proper place."— 5:8, 11. 

15 Eighth vision: The four chariots (6:1-8). 
Look! From between two copper mountains, four 
chariots appear, with horses of different colors. 
They are the four spirits of the heavens. At the 
angel's command, they go walking about in the 
earth. 

16 The Sprout; insincere fasting (6:9-7:14). 
Jehovah now instructs Zechariah to place a grand 
crown on High Priest Joshua's head. He speaks 
prophetically of the "Sprout," who will build Jeho¬ 
vah's temple and rule as a priest on his throne. 
— 6 : 12 . 

17 Two years after Zechariah started prophesy¬ 
ing, a delegation arrives from Bethel to ask the 
temple priests whether certain periods of weep¬ 
ing and fasting should continue to be observed. 
Through Zechariah, Jehovah asks the people and 
the priests whether they are really sincere in 
their fasting. What Jehovah desires is 'obedience, 
true justice, loving-kindness, and mercies.' (7: 
7, 9) Because they resist his prophetic words with 
stubborn shoulders and emery-stone hearts, he 
will hurl them tempestuously throughout all the 
nations. 

18 Restoration; "ten men" (8:1-23). Jehovah 
declares he will return to Zion and reside in Jeru¬ 
salem, which will be called "the city of trueness." 
Old people will sit in her public squares, and 
children will play there. This is not too difficult for 
Jehovah, the true and righteous God! Jehovah 
promises the seed of peace to the remnant of his 
people, saying: "Do not be afraid. May your hands 
be strong." (8:3, 13) These things they should do: 
Speak truthfully with one another and judge 
with truth, keeping hearts free from calamitous 
schemes and false oaths. Why, the time will come 
when the people of many cities will certainly 
invite one another to go up earnestly to seek 
Jehovah, and "ten men" out of all the languages 

13-15. What is seen in the visions of the flying scroll, 
the ephah measure, and the four chariots? 

16. What is prophesied concerning the "Sprout'*? 

17. As to worship, what does Jehovah desire, and what 
is to result to those resisting his words? 

18. What glorious promises of restoration does Jehovah 
make? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 38 


ZECHARIAH 


will "take hold of the skirt of a man who is a Jew" 
and go along with God's people.—8;23, 

19 Pronouncements against nations, false 
shepherds (9:1-11:17), In the book's second sec¬ 
tion, chapters 9 to 14, Zechariah turns from the 
allegorical visions to the more customary prophet¬ 
ic style He begins with a severe pronouncement 
against various cities, including the rocky island- 
city of Tyre. Jerusalem is told to shout in joyful 
triumph, for, "Look! Your king himself comes to 
you. He is righteous, yes, saved ; humble, and 
riding upon an ass," (9:9) Cutting off war chariots 
and bow, this one will speak peace to the nations 
and will rule to the ends of the earth. Jehovah will 
fight for his people against Greece, and he will 
save them, "For Q how great his goodness is, and 
how great his handsomeness is!" (9:17) Jehovah, 
the Rain-Giver, condemns the diviners and false 
shepherds. He will make the house of Judah supe¬ 
rior and those of Ephraim like a mighty man. As 
for the redeemed ones, "their heart will be joyful 
in Jehovah , . , and in his name they will walk 
about/'—10:7, 12, 

2U Zechariah is now assigned to shepherd the 
flock, which has been sold into slaughter by com¬ 
passionless shepherds who say: "May Jehovah be 
blessed, while 1 shall gain riches," (11:5) The 
prophet takes two staffs and names them "Pleas¬ 
antness" and "Union/' (11:7) Breaking "Pleasant¬ 
ness," he symbolizes a covenant broken. Then he 
calls for his wages, and they weigh him out 30 
pieces of silver. Jehovah orders Zechariah to 
throw it into the treasury and, with superlative 
sarcasm, says, "the majestic value with which I 
have been valued/' (11:13) Now staff "Union" is 
cut up, breaking the brotherhood of Judah and 
Israel. A sword will come upon the false shep¬ 
herds who have neglected Jehovah's sheep. 

Jehovah wars, becomes king (12:1-14:21). 
Another pronouncement begins. Jehovah will 
make Jerusalem a bowl that causes peoples to reel 
and a burdensome stone that scratches those lift¬ 
ing it. He will annihilate all nations that come 
against Jerusalem, Upon the house of David, Jeho¬ 
vah will pour out the spirit of favor and entreaties, 
and the people will look upon the one they pierced 
through, wailing over him 'as in the wailing over 
an only son." (12:10) Jehovah of armies declares a 
cutting oft’ of all Idols and false prophets; the very 
parents of such a one must wound him so That in 
shame he removes his prophet's garb. Jehovah's 

19. What severe pronouncements follow, but what is 
said concerning Jerusalems king? 

20. What symbols are enacted with the staffs 'Pleasant 
ness" and "Union"? 

21. (a) What is Jehovah's judgment cm those who fight, 
against Jerusalem? (b) What scattering and refining are 
foretold? 


associate shepherd is to be struck and the flock 
scattered, but Jehovah will refine a 'third part" to 
call upon his name. Jehovah will say: 'It is my 
people," and it will answer: "Jehovah is my God." 
—13:9. 

23 "l ook! There is a day coming, belonging to 
Jehovah." All nations will attack Jerusalem, and 
half the city will go into exile, leaving behind a 
remnant. Then Jehovah will go forth and war 
against those nations, "as in the day of his war¬ 
ring, in the day of fight," (14:1, 3) The mountain of 
olive trees, on the east of Jerusalem, will split 
from east to west, making a valley for refuge. In 
that day living waters will flow east and west 
from Jerusalem, in summer and in winter, and 
"Jehovah must become king over all the earth/' 
(14:9) While Jerusalem enjoys security, Jehovah 
will scourge those warring against her. As they 
stand, their flesh, eyes, and tongues will rot away. 
Confusion will hit them. The hand of each one will 
turn against his neighbor's. Those left alive of all 
the nations will have to ''go up from year to year 
to bow down to the King, Jehovah of armies JT 
— 14:16. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

2i Ali who study and meditate on the prophecy 
of Zechariah will be benefited in gaining faith- 
strengthening knowledge. More than 50 times 
Zechariah draws attention to ' Jehovah of armies" 
as the One who fights for and protects His people, 
filling them with power according to their need. 
When mountainlike opposition threatened the 
completion of the temple building, Zechariah de¬ 
clared: "This is the word of Jehovah to Zerubha- 
bel, saying, '"Not by a military force, nor by 
power, hut by my spirit," Jehovah of armies has 
said. Who are you, 0 great mountain? Before 
Zerubbabel you will become a level land.'" The 
temple was completed with the help of Jeho¬ 
vah's spirit. Likewise today, obstacles will melt 
if tackled with faith in Jehovah. It is just as Jesus 
told his disciples: "Tf you have faith the size of a 
mustard grain, you will say to this mountain. 
Transfer from here to there,' and it will transfer, 
and nothing will be impossible for you.'—Zech. 4: 
6, 7; Matt. 17:20. 

24 In chapter 13, verses 2 to 6, Zechariah illus¬ 
trates the loyalty that to this day marks Jehovah's 
organization. This must transcend every human 
relationship, such as that of close flesh-and-blood 
relatives. If a close relative should prophesy 

22 What is to happen to the nations and to Jerusalem in 
'the day belonging to Jehovah'? 

23. How is the record of Zechariah strengthening to 
faith? 

24. What illustration of loyalty is given in chapter 13 of 
Zechariah? 
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falsehood in the name of Jehovah, that is, speak 
contrary to the Kingdom message and try wrongly 
to influence others in the congregation of God's 
people, the family members of that one must 
loyally support any judicial action takeD by the 
congregation. The same position must be held 
with regard to any intimate associate who prophe¬ 
sies falsely, so that he may become ashamed and 
wounded at heart because of his wrong action. 

25 As our introductory paragraphs showed, Je¬ 
sus' entry into Jerusalem as king, "humble, and 
riding upon an ass," his betrayal for "thirty pieces 
of silver," the scattering of his disciples at that 
time, and his being pierced on the stake by the 
soldier's spear were all foretold by Zechariah in 
exact detail. (Zech. 9:9; 11:12; 13:7; 12:10) The 
prophecy also names the "Sprout" as the builder of 
the temple of Jehovah. A comparison of Isaiah 11: 
1-10; Jeremiah 23:5; and Luke 1:32, 33 shows 
this one to be Jesus Christ, who "will rule as king 
over the house of Jacob forever." Zechariah de¬ 
scribes the "Sprout" as "a priest upon his throne," 
which ties in with the apostle Paul's words: "Jesus 
. . . has become a high priest according to the 
manner of Melchizedek forever," also, "He has sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of the Majes¬ 
ty in the heavens." (Zech. 6:12,13; Heb. 6:20; 8:1) 
Thus the prophecy points to the "Sprout" as High 
Priest and King at God's right hand in the heavens, 
while at the same time it proclaims Jehovah as 
Sovereign Ruler over all: "And Jehovah must be¬ 
come king over all the earth. In that day Jehovah 
will prove to be one, and his name one."—Zech. 
14:9. 


25. How does the prophecy of Zechariah link with other 
scriptures in identifying Messiah, the ‘'Sprout," and his 
office as High Priest and King under Jehovah? 


26 Referring to that time, the prophet repeats 
the phrase "in that day" some 20 times, and it 
even concludes his prophecy. An examination of 
its many occurrences shows it to be the day when 
Jehovah cuts off the names of the idols and re¬ 
moves the false prophets. (13:2, 4) It is the day 
when Jehovah wars on the aggressor nations and 
spreads confusion in their ranks as he annihilates 
them and provides 'the valley of his mountains' as 
a refuge for his own people. (14:1-5, 13; 12:8, 9) 
Yes, "Jehovah their God will certainly save them in 
that day like the flock of his people," and they will 
call one to the other from under the vine and fig 
tree. (Zech. 9:16; 3:10; Mic. 4:4) It is the glorious 
day when Jehovah of armies "will reside in the 
midst" of his people and when "living waters will 
go forth from Jerusalem." These words of Zechari¬ 
ah identify events "in that day" as harbingers of "a 
new heaven and a new earth" of Kingdom promise. 
—Zech. 2:11; 14:8; Rev. 21:1-3; 22:1. 

27 "Who has despised the day of small things?" 
asks Jehovah. Look! This prosperity is to embrace 
the entire earth: 'Many peoples and mighty na¬ 
tions will actually come to seek Jehovah of armies 
in Jerusalem, and ten men out of all the languages 
of the nations will take hold of the skirt of a man 
who is a Jew, saying: "We will go with you people, 
for we have heard that God is with you people."' 
"In that day" even the bells of the horse will bear 
the words "Holiness belongs to Jehovah!" These 
heartwarming prophecies are most beneficial to 
consider, for they show that Jehovah's name will 
indeed be sanctified through his Kingdom Seed! 
—Zech. 4:10; 8:22, 23; 14:20. 


26. To what glorious "day" does Zechariah repeatedly 
refer? 

27. How does the prophecy of Zechariah focus attention 
on the sanctification of Jehovah's name? 


Bible OH 
Book {U 
Number 

Malachi 


W HO was Malachi? There is not a single 
fact recorded regarding his ancestry or 
personal history. However, from the 
tenor of his prophecy, it is quite evident that he 
was most zealous in his devotion to Jehovah God, 
upholding His name and pure worship, and that 
he felt strong indignation toward those who pro- 


Writer: Malachi 

Place Written: Jerusalem 

Writing Completed: After 
443 B.C.E. 


fess to serve God but who serve only themselves. 
The name of Jehovah is mentioned 48 times in 
the four chapters of his prophecy. 

2 His name in Hebrew is Mai■ 'a khi ' which 
possibly means "My Messenger." The Hebrew 
Scriptures, the Septuagint , and the chronological 


1. What indicates Malachi's zeal for Jehovah? 


2. What does Malachi's name possibly mean, and when, 
apparently, did he live? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 39 


MALACHI 


order of tlie books all place Malachi last among 
the 12 so-called minor prophets. According to the 
tradition of the Great Synagogue, he lived after 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah and was a 
contemporary of Nehemiah. 

3 When was the prophecy written? It was dur¬ 
ing the administration of a governor, which 
places it in the time of the restoration of Jerusa¬ 
lem following the 70 years' desolation of Judah. 
(Mai. 1:8) But which governor? Since the temple 
service is mentioned but without reference to 
building the temple, it must have been after the 
time of Governor Zerubbabel, during whose ten¬ 
ure of office the temple was completed. There is 
only one other governor of this period mentioned 
in the Scriptures, and he is Nehemiah. Does the 
prophecy fit Nehemiah's time? Nothing is stated 
in Malachi concerning the rebuilding of Jerusa¬ 
lem and its wall, which eliminates the early part 
of Nehemiahs governorship. However, much is 
said concerning the abuses by the priesthood, 
tying Malachi in with the situation that existed 
when Nehemiah came a second time to Jerusa¬ 
lem, following his recall to Babylon by Artaxerxes 
in 443 B.C.E., the 32nd year of the king's reign, 
(Mai. 2:1; Neh. 13:6) Similar passages in Malachi 
and Nehemiah indicate that the prophecy ap¬ 
plies to this particular time,—Mai. 2:4-8, 11, 12 
— Neh, 13:11, 15, 23-26; Mai. 3:8-10—Neh. 13: 
10 - 12 . 

4 The book of Malachi has always been accept¬ 
ed by the Jews as authentic. Quotations from it 
in the Christian Greek Scriptures, a number of 
which show fulfillments of its prophecy, prove 
that Malachi was inspired and part of the canon 
of Hebrew Scriptures that was recognized by 
the Christian congregation,—Mai, 1:2, 3—Rom, 
9:13; Mai. 3:1—Matt. 11:10 and Luke 1:76 and 
7:27; Mai. 4:5, 6—Matt, 11:14 and 17:10-13, 
Mark 9:11-13 and Luke 1:17. 

5 Malachi's prophecy indicates that the reli¬ 
gious zeal and enthusiasm aroused by the proph¬ 
ets Haggai and Zechariah at the time of re¬ 
building the temple had passed away. Priests had 
become careless, proud, and self-righteous. Tem¬ 
ple services had become a mockery. Tithes and 
offerings had lapsed because of a feeling that God 
was not interested in Israel. The hopes centered 
in Zerubbabel bad not been realized, and contrary 
to some expectations, Messiah had not come. The 
Jews' spiritual state was at a very low ebb. What 

3, What indicates that the prophecy of Malachi was 
written after 443 B.C.E.? 

4, What proves the book of Malachi to be authentic and 
inspired? 

5, What low spiritual condition prompted Malachi's 
prophecy? 


ground was there for encouragement and hope? 
How could the people be made aware of their true 
state and be awakened to return to righteous¬ 
ness? The prophecy of Malachi supplied the an¬ 
swer, 

B Malachi's style of writing is direct and force¬ 
ful. He first states the proposition and then an¬ 
swers the objections of those whom he addresses. 
Finally, he reasserts his original proposition. This 
adds strength and vividness to his argument. 
Instead of soaring to heights of eloquence, he uses 
an abrupt:, strongly argumentative style. 

CONTENTS OF MALACHI 

7 Jehovah's commandment to the priests 

(1:1—2:17), Jehovah first expresses his love for 
his people. He has loved Jacob and hated Esau, 
Let Edom try to build its devastated places; Jeho¬ 
vah will tear them down and they will be called 
"the territory of wickedness, ' the people de¬ 
nounced by Jehovah, for Jehovah will "be mag¬ 
nified over the territory of Israel."—1:4, 5. 

s Now Jehovah addresses directly the 'priests 
who are despising his name.' As they try to jus¬ 
tify themselves, Jehovah points to their blind, 
lame, and sick sacrifices, and he asks. Will even 
the governor approve such offerings? Jehovah 
himself has no delight in them. His name must be 
exalted among the nations, but these men are 
profaning him by saying: "The table of Jehovah is 
something polluted," A curse will come on them 
because they have cunningly sidestepped their 
vows by offering worthless sacrifices. " For I am a 
great King, 1 Jehovah of armies has said, 'and my 
name will he fear-inspiring among the nations/" 
— 1:6,12,14. 

0 Jehovah now gives a commandment to the 
priests, saying that if they do not take this coun¬ 
sel to heart, he will send a curse upon them and 
upon their blessings. He will scatter the dung of 
their festivals upon their faces because of their 
failure to keep the covenant of Levi. "For the lips 
of a priest are the ones that should keep knowl¬ 
edge, and the law is what people should seek 
from his mouth; for he is the messenger of Jeho- 
vah of armies." (2:7) Malachi confesses the great 
sin of Israel and Judah. They have dealt treacher¬ 
ously with one another and have profaned the 
holiness of Jehovah, their Father and Creator, by 
taking the daughter of a foreign god as bride. 
They have gone to the extreme in wearying 

6 . What is Malachi's style of writing? 

7. What love and hatred does Jehovah express? 

8. How have the priests polluted Jehovah's table, and 
why will a curse come on them? 

9. In what have the priests failed, and how have they 
profaned Jehovah's holiness? 
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Jehovah, They have even asked, "Where is the 
God of justice?"—2:17, 

10 The true Lord and the messenger (3:1-13). 
The prophecy now reaches a climax in the words 
of "Jehovah of armies"; "Look! I am sending my 
messenger, and he must clear up a way before 
me. And suddenly there will come to His temple 
the true Lord, whom you people are seeking, and 
the messenger of the covenant in whom you are 
delighting. Look! He will certainly come," (3:1) 
As a refiner, He will cleanse the sons of Levi and 
will become a speedy witness against the wick¬ 
ed who have not feared Him. Jehovah does not 
change, and because they are sons of Jacob, he 
will mercifully return to them if they return to 
him, 

n They have been robbing God, but now lot 
them test him by bringing their tithes into the 
storehouse that there may be food in his house, 
confident that he will pour forth from the flood¬ 
gates of the heavens the very fullness of his 
blessing. They will become a land of delight pro¬ 
nounced happy by all nations. Those in fear of 
Jehovah have been speaking to one another, and 
Jehovah has been paying attention and listening, 
"And a book of remembrance began to be written 
up before him for those in fear of Jehovah and for 
those thinking upon his name," (3:16) They will 
certainly become Jehovah's in the day of his pro¬ 
ducing a special property. 

12 The great and fear-inspiring day of Jehovah 

(4:1-6). This is the coming day That will devour 
the wicked, leaving neither root nor bough. But 
the sun of righteousness will shine forth to those 
who fear Jehovah's name, and they will be 
healed. Jehovah admonishes them to remember 
the Law of Moses. Before his great and fear- 
inspiring day, Jehovah promises to send Elijah 
the prophet. "And he must turn the heart of 
fathers back toward sons, and the heart of sons 
back toward fathers; in order that I may not come 
and actually strike the earth with a devoting of it 
to destruction."—4:6. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

13 The book of Malachi helps in understanding 
the unchanging principles and merciful love of 
Jehovah God, At the outset, it emphasizes Jeho¬ 
vah's great love for his people "Jacob.” He de- 

10, For what work of judgment Joes the Lord come to 
his temple? 

1 L How should they now test God, and what blessings 
will follow? 

13. What is promised concerning Jehovah's fear- 
inspiring day? 

13, What does Malachi have to say as to (a) Jehovah's 
mercy and love? (b) the responsibility of teachers of 
God’s Word? (a) those who violate God's laws and princi¬ 
ples? 


clared to the sons of Jacob: "I am Jehovah; I have 
not changed," Despite their great wickedness, he 
was ready to return to his people if they would 
return to him. A merciful God indeed! (Mat. 1:2; 
3:6, 7; Rom, 11:28; Ex. 34:6, 7) Through Mala- 
chi, Jehovah stressed that a priest's lips "should 
keep knowledge." All who are entrusted with the 
teaching of God's Word should pay heed to this 
point, making sure that it Is accurate knowledge 
that they impart, (Mai, 2:7; Phil. 1:9-11; compare 
James 3:1.) Jehovah does not tolerate hypocrites, 
those who try to make out that "doing bad is good 
in the eyes of Jehovah." No one should think that 
be can deceive Jehovah by making the mere pre¬ 
tense of an offering to this great King. (Mai. 2:17; 
1:14; Col, 3:23, 24) Jehovah will be a speedy 
witness against all who violate his righteous laws 
and principles; no one may expect to act wickedly 
and get away with it. Jehovah will judge them, 
(Mai. 3:5; Heb, 10:30, 31) The righteous may 
have full assurance that Jehovah will remember 
their deeds and reward them. They should pay 
attention to the Law of Moses, even as Jesus did, 
for it contains many things that are fulfilled in 
him,—Mai, 3:16; 4:4; Luke 24:44, 45. 

14 As the last book of the inspired Hebrew 
Scriptures, MaJachi points forward to events sur¬ 
rounding the coming of the Messiah, whoso ap¬ 
pearance more than four centuries later provided 
the reason for the writing of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures. As recorded at Malachi 3:1, Jehovah 
of armies said; "Look! I am sending my messen¬ 
ger, and he must clear up a way before me." 
Speaking under inspiration, the aged Zechariah 
showed that this had a fulfillment in his son, John 
the Baptizer, (Luke 1:76) Jesus Christ confirmed 
this, stating at the same time: "There has not 
been raised up a greater than John the Baptist; 
but a person that is a lesser one in the kingdom of 
the heavens Is greater than he is." John had been 
sent, as Malachi foretold, to 'prepare the way/ so 
that he was not among those with whom Jesus 
later made a covenant for a Kingdom.—Matt. 11: 
7-12; Luke 7:27, 28; 22:28-30. 

15 Then, at Malachi 4:5, 6, Jehovah promised: 
"Look! \ am sending to you people Elijah the 
prophet." Who is this "Elijah”? Both Jesus and 
the angel who appeared to Zechariah apply these 
words to John the Baptizer, showing that he was 
the one to "restore all things" and "to get ready 
for Jehovah a prepared people" to receive the 
Messiah, However, Malachi says also that "Elijah" 
is the forerunner of "the great and fear-in spiring 
day of Jehovah," thus indicating a still future 

14. (a) To what, particularly, does Malachi point for¬ 
ward? (b) How was Malachi 3:1 fulfilled in the first 
century C.E.? 

15. Who is the "Elijah" of Ma lathi's prophecy? 
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fulfillment in a day of judgment.“Matt. 17:11; 
Luke 1:17; Matt. 11:14; Mark 9:12. 

te Looking forward to that day, Jehovah of ar¬ 
mies says; "From the sun's rising even to its 
setting my name will be great among the nations. 
... For 1 am a great King,. ,, and my name will he 
fear-inspiring among the nations." Fear-inspiring 
indeed! For "the day will burn like the furnace, 
and all the presumptuous ones and all those doing 
wickedness must become as stubble/ Yet, happy 
are those who fear Jehovah's name, for to them 
"the sun of righteousness will certainly shine 
forth, with healing in its wings.” This focuses on 
the happy time when obedient ones of the hu¬ 
man family will be completely healed—spiritual¬ 
ly, emotionally, mentally, and physically. (Rev. 

16. To what blessed day does Malachi point forward, 
and what warm encouragement does he give? 


Book d/l 
Number Uv/ 

Matthew 


21:3, 4) In pointing forward to that glorious and 
blessed day, Malachi encourages us to be whole¬ 
hearted in bringing our offering into Jehovah's 
house: "Test me out, please, in this respect,' Je¬ 
hovah of armies has said, 'whether I shall not 
open to you people the floodgates of the heavens 
and actually empty out upon you a blessing until 
there is no more want.'"—Mai. 1:11, 14; 4:1, 2; 
3:10. 

17 While continuing to warn of 'a devoting of 
the earth to destruction,' this last book of the 
Prophets calls for optimism and rejoicing in line 
with Jehovah's words to his people: "All the na¬ 
tions will have to pronounce you happy, for you 
yourselves will become a land of delight."—4:6; 
3:12. 


17. Malachi's warnings are tempered with what call for 
optimism? 


Writer: Matthew 
Place Written: Palestine 
Writing Completed; c. 41 C.E. 
Time Covered: 2 BX.E.-33 C.E, 


F ROM the time of the rebellion in Eden, Je- 
hovah has held before mankind the com¬ 
forting promise that be will provide deliv¬ 
erance for all lovers of righteousness through the 
Seed of his "woman." This Seed, or Messiah, he 
purposed to bring forth from the nation of Israel. 
As the centuries passed, he caused to be recorded 
scores of prophecies through the inspired Hebrew 
writers, showing that the Seed would be Ruler in 
the Kingdom of God and that he would act for the 
sanctification of Jehovah's name, clearing it forev¬ 
er of the reproach that has been heaped upon it. 
Many details were provided through these proph¬ 
ets concerning this one who would be Jehovah's 
vindicator and who would bring about deliverance 
from fear, oppression, sin, and death. With the 
completion of the Hebrew Scriptures, the hope in 
the Messiah was firmly established among the 
Jews. 

2 In the meantime the world scene had been 
changing, God had maneuvered the nations in 


1 (a) What promise has Jehovah held before mankind 
from Eden onward? (b) How did the hope in the Messiah 
become firmly established among the Jews? 

2 At Messiah's appearance, how were circumstances 
ideal for spreading the good news? 


preparation for Messiah's appearance, and the cir¬ 
cumstances were ideal for spreading the news of 
that event far and wide. The fifth world power, 
Greece, had provided a common language, a uni¬ 
versal means of communication among the na¬ 
tions. Rome, the sixth world power, had welded 
its subject nations into one world empire and had 
provided roads to make all parts of the em¬ 
pire accessible. Many Jews had been scattered 
throughout this empire, so that others had learned 
of the Jews' expectation of a coming Messiah. 
And now, more than 4,000 years after the Edenic 
promise, the Messiah had appeared! The long- 
awaited promised Seed had come! The most im¬ 
portant events thus far in the history of mankind 
unfolded as the Messiah faithfully carried out 
here on earth the will of his Father. 

:i It was again time for inspired writings to be 
made to record these momentous happenings. The 
spirit of Jehovah inspired Four faithful men to 
write independent accounts, thus providing a 

3. (a) What provision did Jehovah make for recording 
the details of Jesus' life? (b) What Is distinctive about 
each of the Gospels, and why are all four of them 
necessary? 
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fourfold witness that Jesus was the Messiah, the 
promised Seed and King, and giving the details of 
his life, his ministry, his death, and his resurrec¬ 
tion. These accounts are called Gospels, the word 
"gospel" meaning "good news." While the four are 
parallel and often cover the same incidents, they 
are by no means mere copies of one another. The 
first three Gospels are often called synoptic, mean¬ 
ing "like view," since they take a similar approach 
in recounting Jesus' life on earth. But each one 
of the four writers—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John—tells his own story of the Christ. Each one 
has his own particular theme and objective, re¬ 
flects his own personality, and keeps in mind his 
immediate readers. The more we search their 
writings, the more we appreciate the distinctive 
features of each and that these four inspired Bi¬ 
ble books form independent, complementary, and 
harmonious accounts of the life of Jesus Christ. 

4 The first to put the good news about the Christ 
into writing was Matthew. His name is probably 
a shortened form of the Hebrew "Mattithiah," 
meaning "Gift of Jehovah." He was one of the 12 
apostles chosen by Jesus. During the time the 
Master traveled throughout the land of Pales¬ 
tine preaching and teaching about God's Kingdom, 
Matthew had a close, intimate relationship with 
him. Before becoming a disciple of Jesus, Matthew 
was a tax collector, an occupation the Jews thor¬ 
oughly loathed, since it was a constant reminder 
to them that they were not free but under the 
domination of imperial Rome. Matthew was oth¬ 
erwise known as Levi and was the son of Al- 
phaeus. He readily responded to Jesus' invitation 
to follow him.—Matt. 9:9; Mark 2:14; Luke 5: 
27-32. 

5 While the Gospel credited to Matthew does 
not name him as the writer, the overwhelming 
testimony of early church historians stamps him 
as such. Perhaps no ancient book has its writer 
more clearly and unanimously established than 
the book of Matthew. From as far back as Papias of 
Hierapolis (early second century C.E.) onward, we 
have a line of early witnesses to the fact that 
Matthew wrote this Gospel and that it is an au¬ 
thentic part of the Word of God. McClintock and 
Strong's Cyclopedia states: "Passages from Mat¬ 
thew are quoted by Justin Martyr, by the author 
of the letter to Diognetus (see in Otto's Justin 
Martyr, vol. ii), by Hegesippus, Irenaeus, Ta- 
tian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Clement, Tertul- 
lian, and Origen. It is not merely from the matter, 
but the manner of the quotations, from the calm 

4. What is known of the writer of the first Gospel? 

5. How is Matthew established as the writer of the first 
Gospel? 


appeal as to a settled authority, from the absence 
of all hints of doubt, that we regard it as proved 
that the book we possess had not been the subject 
of any sudden change."* The fact that Matthew 
was an apostle and, as such, had God's spirit upon 
him assures that what he wrote would be a faith¬ 
ful record. 

6 Matthew wrote his account in Palestine. The 
exact year is not known, but subscriptions at the 
end of some manuscripts (all later than the tenth 
century C.E.) say that it was 41 C.E. There is 
evidence to indicate that Matthew originally 
wrote his Gospel in the popular Hebrew of the 
time and later translated it into Greek. In his work 
De viris inlustribus (Concerning Illustrious Men), 
chapter III, Jerome says: "Matthew, who is also 
Levi, and who from a publican came to be an 
apostle, first of all composed a Gospel of Christ in 
Judaea in the Hebrew language and characters for 
the benefit of those of the circumcision who had 
believed."* Jerome adds that the Hebrew text of 
this Gospel was preserved in his day (fourth and 
fifth centuries C.E.) in the library that Pamphilus 
had collected in Caesarea. 

7 Early in the third century, Origen, in discuss¬ 
ing the Gospels, is quoted by Eusebius as saying 
that the "first was written . . . according to Mat¬ 
thew, . . . who published it for those who from 
Judaism came to believe, composed as it was in 
the Hebrew language." A That it was written pri¬ 
marily with the Jews in mind is indicated by 
its genealogy, which shows Jesus' legal descent 
starting from Abraham, and by its many refer¬ 
ences to the Hebrew Scriptures, showing that they 
pointed forward to the coming Messiah. It is rea¬ 
sonable to believe that Matthew used the divine 
name Jehovah in the form of the Tetragrammaton 
when he quoted from parts of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures that contained the name. That is why the 
book of Matthew in the New World Translation 
contains the name Jehovah 18 times, as does the 
Hebrew version of Matthew originally produced 
by F. Delitzsch in the 19th century. Matthew 
would have had the same attitude as Jesus toward 
the divine name and would not have been re¬ 
strained by a prevailing Jewish superstition about 
not using that name.—Matt. 6:9; John 17:6, 26. 

* 1981 Reprint, Vol. V, page 895. 

* Translation from the Latin text edited by E. C. Richard¬ 
son and published in the series "Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur," 
Leipzig, 1896, Vol. 14, pages 8, 9. 

A The Ecclesiastical History, VI, xxv. 3-6. 

6, 7. (a) When and in what language was Matthew's 
Gospel first written? (b) What indicates it was written 
primarily for the Jews? (c) How many times does the 
New World Translation contain the name Jehovah in this 
Gospel, and why? 
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a Since Matthew had been a tax collector, it was 
natural that he would be explicit in his mention of 
money, figures, and values, (Matt. 17:27; 26:15; 
27:3) He keenly appreciated God's mercy in allow¬ 
ing him, a despised tax collector, to become a 
minister of the good news and an intimate asso¬ 
ciate of Jesus L Therefore, we find Matthew alone 
of the Gospel writers giving us Jesus' repeated 
insistence Thai mercy Is required in addition to 
sacrifice, (9:9-13; 12:7; 18:21-35) Matthew was 
greatly encouraged by Jehovah's undeserved 
kindness and appropriately records some of the 
most comforting words Jesus uttered: "Come to 
me, all you who are toiling and loaded down, and I 
will refresh you. Take my yoke upon you and learn 
from me, for I am mild-tempered and lowly in 
heart, and you will find refreshment for your 
souls. For my yoke is kindly and my load is light." 
(11:28-30) How refreshing were these tender 
words for this former tax collector, toward whom, 
no doubt, his fellow countrymen had directed 
little but insults! 

9 Matthew particularly stressed that the theme 
of Jesus' teaching was "the kingdom of the heav¬ 
ens." (4:17) To him, Jesus was the Preacher-King. 
He used the term "kingdom" so frequently (more 
than 50 times) that his Gospel might be called the 
Kingdom Gospel. Matthew was concerned more 
with a logical presentation of Jesus' public dis¬ 
courses and sermons than with a strict chronologi¬ 
cal sequence. For the first 18 chapters, Matthew's 
highlighting of the Kingdom theme led him to 
depart from a chronological arrangement How¬ 
ever, the last ten chapters (19 to 28) generally 
follow a chronological sequence as well as contin¬ 
ue to stress the Kingdom. 

w Forty-two percent of Matthew's Gospel ac¬ 
count is not to be found in any of the other three 
Gospels/ This includes at least ten parables, or 
illustrations: The weeds in the field (13:24-30), 
the hidden treasure (13:44), the pearl of high 
value (13:45, 46), the dragnet (13:47-50), the 
unmerciful slave (18:23-35), the workers and the 
denarius (20:1-16), the father and two children 
(21:28-32), the marriage of the king's son (22: 
1-14), the ten virgins (25:1-13), and the talents 
(25:14-30). In all, the book gives the account from 
the birth of Jesus, 2 B.C.E., until his meeting with 
his disciples just prior to his ascension, 33 C.E. 

* Introduction to the Study of the Gospels , 1896, 
B. F. Westcott, page 201. 


8. How is the fact that Matthew had been a tax collector 
reflected in the contents of his Gospel? 

9. What theme and style of presentation characterize 
Matthew? 

10. How much of the contents is to be found only in 
Matthew, and what period does the Gospel cover? 


CONTENTS OF MATTHEW 

11 Introducing Jesus and news of "the king¬ 
dom of the heavens" (1:1-4:25). Logically, Mat¬ 
thew begins with Jesus' genealogy, proving Jesus' 
legal right as heir of Abraham and David, Thus, 
the attention of the Jewish reader is arrested. 
Then we read the account of Jesus' miraculous 
conception, his birth in Bethlehem, the visit of the 
astrologers, Herod's angry staying of all the boys 
in Bethlehem under two years old, Joseph and 
Mary's flight Into Egypt with the young child, and 
their subsequent return to dwell in Nazareth. 
Matthew is careful to draw attention to the fulfill¬ 
ments of prophecy to establish Jesus as the fore¬ 
told Messiah.—Matt. 1:23—Isa, 7:14; Matt. 2:1-6 
—Mic. 5:2; Matt. 2:13-18—Hos. 11:1 and Jer. 
31:15; Matt. 2:23—Isa. 11:1, footnote. 

12 Matthew's account now skips down through 
nearly 30 years. John the Baptizer is preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea: "Repent, for the kingdom 
of the heavens has drawn near." (Matt, 3:2) He is 
baptizing the repentant Jews in the river Jor¬ 
dan and warning the Pharisees and Sadducees 
of wrath to come. Jesus comes from Galilee and is 
baptized. Immediately God's spirit descends on 
him, and a voice from the heavens says: "This is 
my Son, the beloved, whom I have approved." 
(3:17) Jesus is then led into the wilderness, 
where, after fasting 40 days, he is tempted by 
Satan the Devil. Three times he turns Satan back 
by quotations from God's Word, saying finally: "Go 
away, Satan! For it is written, J ft is Jehovah your 
God you must worship, and it is to him alone you 
must render sacred service/"—4:10, 

13 "Repent, you people, for the kingdom of the 
heavens has drawn near." These electrifying 
words are now proclaimed in Galilee by the 
anointed Jesus, He calls four fishermen from their 
nets to follow him and become "fishers of men," 
and he travels with them "throughout the whole 
of Galilee, teaching in their synagogues and 
preaching the good news of the kingdom and 
curing every sort of disease and every sort of 
infirmity among the people."—4:17,19, 23. 

H The Sermon on the Mount (5:1-7:29). As 
crowds hegin to follow him, Jesus goes up into 
the mountain, sits down, and begins teaching his 

11, (a) How does the Gospel logically open, and what 
early events are related? (b) What are some of the 
prophetic fulfillments that Matthew draws to our atten¬ 
tion? 

12, What occurs at Jesus' baptism and immediately 
thereafter? 

13, What electrifying campaign now gets under way in 
Galilee? 

14, In his Sermon on the Mount, of what happinesses 
does .Jesus speak, and what does he say about righteous’ 
ness? 
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disciples. He opens this thrilling discourse with 
nine ‘happinesses': Happy are those who are con¬ 
scious of their spiritual need, those who mourn, 
the mild-tempered, those who hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, 
the peaceable, those persecuted for righteousness' 
sake, and those reproached and lyingly spoken 
against. "Rejoice and leap for joy, since your re¬ 
ward is great in the heavens." He calls his disci¬ 
ples "the salt of the earth" and "the light of the 
world" and explains the righteousness, so differ¬ 
ent from the formalism of the scribes and Phari¬ 
sees, that is required for entering the Kingdom of 
the heavens. "You must accordingly be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect."—5:12-14, 48. 

15 Jesus warns against hypocritical gifts and 
prayers. He teaches his disciples to pray for the 
sanctification of the Father's name, for His King¬ 
dom to come, and for their daily sustenance. 
Throughout the sermon Jesus holds the Kingdom 
to the fore. He cautions those who follow him not 
to worry about or work merely for material riches, 
for the Father knows their actual needs. "Keep on, 
then," he says, "seeking first the kingdom and his 
righteousness, and all these other things will be 
added to you."—6:33. 

10 The Master counsels on relations with others, 
saying: "All things, therefore, that you want men 
to do to you, you also must likewise do to them." 
The few that find the road to life will be those who 
are doing the will of his Father. The workers of 
lawlessness will be known by their fruits and will 
be rejected. Jesus likens the one who obeys his 
sayings to the "discreet man, who built his house 
upon the rock-mass." What effect does this dis¬ 
course have on the crowds who are listening? 
They are "astounded at his way of teaching," for 
he teaches "as a person having authority, and not 
as their scribes."—7:12, 24-29. 

17 Kingdom preaching expanded (8:1-11:30). 
Jesus performs many miracles—healing lepers, 
paralytics, and the demon-possessed. He even 
demonstrates authority over the wind and waves 
by calming a storm, and he raises a girl from the 
dead. What compassion Jesus feels for the crowds 
as he sees how skinned and thrown about they 
are, "like sheep without a shepherd"! As he says to 
his disciples, "the harvest is great, but the workers 
are few. Therefore, beg the Master of the harvest 
to send out workers into his harvest."—9:36-38. 


15. What does Jesus have to say about prayer and about 
the Kingdom? 

16. (a) What is Jesus'counsel on relations with others, 
and what does he say concerning those who obey God's 
will and those who do not? (b) What effect does his 
sermon have? 

17. How does Jesus show his authority as Messiah, and 
what loving concern does he express? 


18 Jesus selects and commissions the 12 apos¬ 
tles. He gives them definite instructions on how to 
do their work and emphasizes the central doctrine 
of their teaching: "As you go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of the heavens has drawn near.'" He 
gives them wise and loving admonition: "You re¬ 
ceived free, give free." "Prove yourselves cautious 
as serpents and yet innocent as doves." They will 
be hated and persecuted, even by close relatives, 
but Jesus reminds them: "He that finds his soul 
will lose it, and he that loses his soul for my sake 
will find it." (10:7, 8,16, 39) On their way they go, 
to teach and preach in their assigned cities! Jesus 
identifies John the Baptizer as the messenger sent 
forth before him, the promised "Elijah," but "this 
generation'' accept neither John nor him, the Son 
of man. (11:14, 16) So woe to this generation and 
the cities that have not repented at seeing his 
powerful works! But those who become his disci¬ 
ples will find refreshment for their souls. 

19 Pharisees refuted and denounced (12:1-50). 
The Pharisees try to find fault with Jesus on the 
Sabbath issue, but he refutes their charges and 
launches into a scathing condemnation of their 
hypocrisy. He tells them: "Offspring of vipers, how 
can you speak good things, when you are wicked? 
For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaks." (12:34) No sign will be given them except 
that of Jonah the prophet: The Son of man will be 
three days and nights in the heart of the earth. 

2u Seven Kingdom illustrations (13:1-58). 
Why does Jesus speak in illustrations? To his 
disciples he explains: "To you it is granted to 
understand the sacred secrets of the kingdom of 
the heavens, but to those people it is not granted." 
He pronounces his disciples happy because they 
see and hear. What refreshing instruction he now 
provides for them! After he explains the illustra¬ 
tion of the sower, Jesus gives the illustrations of 
the weeds in the field, the mustard grain, the 
leaven, the hidden treasure, the pearl of high 
value, and the dragnet—all portraying something 
in connection with "the kingdom of the heavens." 
However, the people stumble at him, and Jesus 
tells them: "A prophet is not unhonored except in 
his home territory and in his own house."—13: 
11,57. 

21 Further ministry and miracles of "the 
Christ" (14:1-17:27). Jesus is deeply affected by 


18. (a) What instruction and admonition does Jesus 
give his apostles? (b) Why is it woe to "this generation"? 

19. When the Pharisees question his conduct on the 
Sabbath, how does Jesus denounce them? 

20. (a) Why does Jesus speak in illustrations? (b) What 
Kingdom illustrations does he now give? 

21. (a) What miracles does Jesus perform, and as what 
do they identify him? (b) What vision is given concern¬ 
ing the Son of man’s coming in his Kingdom? 
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the report of the beheading of John the Baptizer at 
the order of spineless Herod Antipas. He miracu¬ 
lously feeds a crowd of 5,000 and more; walks on 
the sea; turns back further criticism from the 
Pharisees, who, he says, are 'overstepping the 
commandment of God because of their tradition'; 
heals the demon-possessed, the "lame, maimed, 
blind, dumb, and many otherwise"; and again 
feeds more than 4,000, from seven loaves and a 
few little fishes. (15:3, 30) Responding to a ques¬ 
tion by Jesus, Peter identifies him, saying: "You 
are the Christ, the Son of the living God." Jesus 
commends Peter and declares: "On this rock-mass 
I will build my congregation." (16:16, 18) Jesus 
now begins to speak of his approaching death and 
of his resurrection on the third day. But he also 
promises that some of his disciples "will not taste 
death at all until first they see the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom." (16:28) Six days later, 
Jesus takes Peter, James, and John up into a lofty 
mountain to see him transfigured in glory. In a 
vision, they behold Moses and Elijah conversing 
with him, and they hear a voice from heaven 
saying: "This is my Son, the beloved, whom I have 
approved; listen to him." After coming down from 
the mountain, Jesus tells them that the promised 
"Elijah" has already come, and they perceive that 
he is speaking about John the Baptizer.—17:5, 12. 

22 Jesus counsels his disciples (18:1-35). 
While at Capernaum Jesus talks to the disciples 
about humility, the great joy of recovering a stray 
sheep, and settling offenses between brothers. 
Peter asks: 'How many times must I forgive my 
brother?' and Jesus answers: "I say to you, not. Up 
to seven times, but, Up to seventy-seven times." 
To add force to this, Jesus gives the illustration of 
the slave whose master forgave him a debt of 60 
million denarii. This slave later had a fellow slave 
imprisoned because of a debt of only 100 denarii, 
and as a result, the merciless slave was likewise 
handed over to the jailers.* Jesus makes the point: 
"In like manner my heavenly Father will also deal 
with you if you do not forgive each one his brother 
from your hearts."—18:21, 22, 35. 

23 Closing days of Jesus' ministry (19:1-22: 
46). The tempo of events quickens and tension 
mounts as the scribes and Pharisees become more 
incensed at Jesus' ministry. They come to trip him 
up on a matter of divorce but fail; Jesus shows 

* In Jesus' day, a denarius equaled a day's wage; so 100 
denarii equaled about one third of a year’s wages. Sixty 
million denarii equaled wages that would require thou¬ 
sands of lifetimes to accumulate .—Insight on the Scrip¬ 
tures, Vol. 1. page 614. 

22. What does Jesus counsel on forgiveness? 

23. What does Jesus explain concerning divorce and 
concerning the way to life? 


that the only Scriptural ground for divorce is 
fornication. A rich young man comes to Jesus, 
asking the way to everlasting life, but goes away 
grieved when he finds he must sell all he has and 
be a follower of Jesus. After giving the illustration 
of the workers and the denarius, Jesus speaks 
again of his death and resurrection, and he says: 
'The Son of man came, not to be ministered to, but 
to minister and to give his soul a ransom in ex¬ 
change for many."—20:28. 

24 Jesus now enters the last week of his human 
life. He makes his triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
as 'King, mounted upon the colt of an ass.' (21:4, 5) 
He cleanses the temple of the money changers and 
other profiteers, and the hatred of his foes mounts 
as he tells them: The tax collectors and the har¬ 
lots are going ahead of you into the kingdom of 
God." (21:31) His pointed illustrations of the vine¬ 
yard and of the marriage feast hit home. He 
skillfully answers the Pharisees' tax question by 
telling them to pay back "Caesar's things to Cae¬ 
sar, but God's things to God." (22:21) Likewise he 
turns back a catch question by the Sadducees and 
upholds the resurrection hope. Again the Phari¬ 
sees come to him with a question on the Law, and 
Jesus tells them that the greatest commandment 
is to love Jehovah completely, and the second is to 
love one's neighbor as oneself. Jesus then asks 
them, 'How can the Christ be both David's son and 
his Lord?' Nobody can answer, and thereafter no 
one dares to question him.—22:45, 46. 

25 'Woe to you, hypocrites' (23:1-24:2). Speak¬ 
ing to the crowds at the temple, Jesus delivers 
another scathing denunciation of the scribes and 
Pharisees. Not only have they disqualified them¬ 
selves from entering into the Kingdom but they 
exert all their wiles to prevent others from enter¬ 
ing. Just like whitewashed graves, they appear 
beautiful on the outside, but inside they are full of 
corruption and decay. Jesus concludes with this 
judgment against Jerusalem: "Your house is aban¬ 
doned to you." (23:38) As he leaves the temple, 
Jesus prophesies its destruction. 

28 Jesus gives 'sign of his presence' (24:3-25: 
46). On the Mount of Olives, his disciples question 
him about 'the sign of his presence and the conclu¬ 
sion of the system of things.' In answer Jesus 
points forward to a time of wars, 'nation against 
nation and kingdom against kingdom,' food short¬ 
ages, earthquakes, an increasing of lawlessness, 
the earth-wide preaching of "this good news of the 

24. As Jesus enters the last week of his human life, 
what encounters does he have with religious opposers, 
and how does he deal with their questions? 

25. How does Jesus forcefully denounce the scribes and 
Pharisees? 

26. What prophetic sign does Jesus provide concerning 
his presence in kingly glory? 
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kingdom/' the appointment of "the faithful and 
discreet slave . * . over all his belongings," and 
many other features of the composite sign that is 
to mark The arrival of the Son of man in his glory 
to sit down on his glorious throne/ (24:3, 7, 14, 
45-47; 25:31) Jesus concludes this important 
prophecy with the illustrations of the ten virgins 
and of the talents, which hold forth joyful rewards 
to the alert and faithful and the illustration of the 
sheep and the goats, which shows goatish people 
departing "into everlasting cutting-off, but the 
righteous ones into everlasting life,"—25:46, 

^Events of Jesus/ final day (26:1-27:66), 
After celebrating the Passover, Jesus institutes 
something new with his faithful apostles, inviting 
them to partake of unleavened bread and wine as 
symbols of his body and his blood. Then they go 
to Gsthsemane, where Jesus prays. There Judas 
comes with an armed crowd and betrays Jesus 
with a hypocritical kiss. Jesus is taken to the high 
priest, and the chief priests and the entire Sanhe¬ 
drin look for False witnesses against Jesus. True to 
Jesus' prophecy, Peter disowns him when put to 
the test, Judas, feeling remorse, throws his be¬ 
trayal money into the temple and goes off and 
hangs himself. In the morning Jesus is led before 
the Roman governor Pilate, who hands him over to 
be impaled under pressure from the priest-incited 
mob who cry: "His blood come upon us and upon 
our children/' The governor's soldiers make fun of 
his kingship and then lead him out to Golgotha, 
where he is staked between two robbers, with a 
sign over his head reading, "This is Jesus the King 
of the Jews." (27:25, 37) After hours of torture, 
Jesus finally dies at about three in the afternoon 
and is then laid in the new memorial tomb belong¬ 
ing to Joseph of Arimathea. It has been the most 
eventful day in all history! 

38 Jesus' resurrection and final instructions 
(28:1-20), Matthew now climaxes his account 
with the very best of news. The dead Jesus is 
resurrected—he lives again! Early on the first day 
of the week, Mary Magdalene and "the other 
Mary" come to the tomb and hear the angel's 
announcement of this joyful fact. (28:1) To con¬ 
firm it, Jesus himself appears to them. The ene¬ 
mies even try to fight the fact of his resurrection, 
bribing the soldiers who bad been on guard at the 
tomb to say, "His disciples came in the night and 
stole him while we were sleeping/' Later, in Gali¬ 
lee, Jesus has another meeting with his disciples. 
What is his departing instruction for them? This: 
"Go ... make disciples of people of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 

27, What events mark Jesus' final day on earth? 

28, With what best of news does Matthew climax his 
account, and with what commissi on does he conclude? 


the Son and of the holy spirit/' Would they have 
guidance in this preaching work? The last utter¬ 
ance of Jesus that Matthew records gives this 
assurance: "Look! lam with you all the days until 
the conclusion of the system of things."-—28:13, 
19, 20, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

Z9 The book of Matthew, first of the four Gos¬ 
pels, truly provides an excellent bridge from the 
Hebrew Scriptures into the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures. Unmistakably, it identifies the Messiah and 
King of God's promised Kingdom, makes known 
the requirements for becoming his followers, and 
sets out the work that lies ahead for these on 
earth. First John the Baptizer, then Jesus, and 
finally his disciples went preaching, "The king¬ 
dom of the heavens has drawn near." Moreover, 
Jesus' command reaches right down to the conclu¬ 
sion of the system of things: "And this good news 
of the kingdom will be preached in all the inhabit 
ed earth for a witness to all the nations: and then 
the end will come." Truly it was, and still is, a 
grand and wonderful privilege to share in this 
Kingdom work, including 'making disciples of 
people of all the nations/ working after the pat¬ 
tern of the Master,—3:2; 4:17; 10:7; 24:14; 
28:19. 

30 Matthew's Gospel is indeed "good news." Its 
inspired message was "good news" to those who 
heeded it in the first century of the Common Era, 
and Jehovah God has seen to it that it has been 
preserved as "good news" until this day. Even 
non-Christians have been compelled to acknowl¬ 
edge the power of this Gospel, as, for example, the 
Hindu leader Mohandas (Mahatma) Gandhi, who 
is reported to have said to Lord Irwin, a former 
viceroy of India: "When your country and mine 
shall get together on the teachings laid down by 
Christ in this Sermon on the Mount, we shall have 
solved the problems not only of our countries but 
those of the whole world,"" On another occasion 
Gandhi said: 'By all means drink deep of the 
fountains that are given to you in the Sermon on 
the Mount . . For the teaching of the Sermon was 
meant for each and every one of us.' 1 ®' 

31 However, the whole world, Including that 


■ Treasury of the Christian Faith „ 1949, edited by 
S, r. Stuber anti T, C. dark, page 43. 

* Mahatma Gandhi s Ideas, 1930, by C. F. Andrews, 
page 96 


29. (a) Bow does Matthew bridge over from the He¬ 
brew to the Greek Scriptures? (b) What privilege en¬ 
joyed by Jesus is still open to Christians today? 

30. What particular portion of Matthew has gained rec¬ 
ognition for its practical value? 

31. Who have shown real appreciation for the counsel in 
Matthew, and why is it profitable to study this Gospel 
again and again? 
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part claiming to be Christian, continues with its 
problems. It has been left to a small minority of 
true Christians to treasure, study, and apply the 
Sermon on the Mount and all the other sound 
counsel of the good news according to Matthew 
and thereby deri ve inestimable benefits. It is prof¬ 
itable to study again and again Jesus' fine admoni¬ 
tions on finding the real happiness, as well as on 
morals and marriage, the power of love, accept¬ 
able prayer, spiritual versus material values, 
seeking the Kingdom first, having respect for holy 
things, and being watchful and obedient, Mat¬ 
thew chapter 10 gives Jesus' service instructions 
to those who take up preaching the good news of 
"the kingdom of the heavens." The many parables 
of Jesus carry vital lessons for all who 'have ears 
to hear.' Moreover, Jesus' prophecies, such as his 
detailed foretelling of 'the sign of his presence/ 
build strong hope and confidence In the future. 
-—5:1-7:29; 10:5-42; 13:1-58; 18:1-20:16; 21: 
28-22:40; 24:3-25:46* 

Matthew's Gospel abounds with fulfilled 
prophecies. Many of his quotations from the in¬ 
spired Hebrew Scriptures were for the purpose of 
showing these fulfillments. They provide indis¬ 
putable evidence that Jesus is the Messiah, for it 

32- (a) Illustrate how fulfilled prophecy proves Jesus r 
Messiahship. (b) What strong assurance do these fulfill¬ 
ments give us today? 


would have been utterly impossible to prearrange 
all these details. Compare, for example, Matthew 
13:14, 15 with Isaiah 6:9, 10; Matthew 21:42 
with Psalm 118:22, 23; and Matthew 26:31, 56 
with Zechariah 13:7. Such fulfillments give us 
strong assurance, too, that all the prophetic fore¬ 
casts of Jesus himself, recorded by Matthew, 
would in due course come true while Jehovah's 
glorious purposes with regard to "the kingdom of 
the heavens" reach fruition. 

33 How exact God was in foretelling the life of 
the King of the Kingdom, even to minute details! 
How exact was the inspired Matthew in faithfully 
recording the fulfillment of these prophecies I As 
they reflect on all the prophetic fulfillments and 
promises recorded in the book of Matthew, lovers 
of righteousness can indeed exult in the knowl¬ 
edge and hope of "the kingdom of the heavens" as 
Jehovah's instrument for sanctifying his name. It 
is this Kingdom by Jesus Christ that brings un¬ 
told blessings of life and happiness to the 
mild-tempered and spiritually hungry ones "in 
the re-creation, when the Son of man sits down 
upon his glorious throne," (Matt. 19:28) All of this 
is contained in the stimulating good news "accord¬ 
ing to Matthew/' 

33. In what knowledge and hope can lovers of righ¬ 
teousness now exult? 


Bible 

Book 

Number 



Writer: Mark 
Place Written: Rome 

Writing Completed: 

c. 60-65 C,E* 

Time Covered: 29-33 C.I, 




T A THEN Jesus was arrested at Gethsemane 
llll and the apostles fled, he was followed 
w W by "a certain young man wearing a fine 
linen garment over his naked body/' When the 
crowd tried to seize him too, "he left his linen 
garment behind and got. away naked/' This young 
man is generally believed to be Mark. He is de¬ 
scribed in Acts as "John who was surnamed Mark" 
and may have come from a comfortably situated 
family in Jerusalem, for they had their own house 
and servants. His mother, Mary, was also a Chris¬ 
tian, and the early congregation used her home as 
a meeting place. On the occasion when he was 

1. What is known concerning Mark and his family? 


delivered by the angel from prison, Peter went 
to this house and found the brothers assembled 
there.—Mark 14:51, 52; Acts 12:12, 13. 

2 The missionary Barnabas, a Levite from Cy¬ 
prus, was the cousin of Mark. (Acts 4:36; CoL 
4:10) When Barnabas came with Paul to Jerusa¬ 
lem in connection with famine relief, Mark also 
got to know Paul. These associations In the con¬ 
gregation and with zealous visiting ministers no 
doubt instilled in Mark the desire to enter mis¬ 
sionary service. So we find him as companion 
and attendant to Paul and Barnabas on their first 


2, 3. (a) What no doubt stirred Mark to enter mission¬ 
ary service? (b) What association did he have with other 
missionaries, particularly with Peter and Paul? 
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missionary journey. For some reason, however, 
Mark left them in Perga, Pamphylia, and returned 
to Jerusalem. (Acts 11:29, 30; 12:25; 13:5, 13) 
Because of this, Paul refused to take Mark along 
on the second missionary tour, and this resulted in 
a break between Paul and Barnabas. Paul took 
Silas, while Barnabas took his cousin Mark and 
sailed with him to Cyprus,—Acts 15:36-41. 

3 Mark proved himself in the ministry and be¬ 
came a valuable help not only to Barnabas but 
later also to the apostles Peter and PauL Mark was 
with Paul (c. 60-61 C.E.) during his first imprison¬ 
ment in Rome. (Philem. 1, 24) Then we find Mark 
with Peter in Babylon between the years 62 and 
64 C.E. (1 Pet. 5:13) Paul is again a prisoner in 
Rome probably in the year 65 C.E., and in a letter 
he asks Timothy to bring Mark with him, saying, 
Tor he is useful to me for ministering." (2 Tim. 
1:8; 4:11) This is the latest mention of Mark in 
the Bible record. 

4 The composition of this shortest of the Gospels 
is credited to this Mark. He was a coworker with 
Jesus" apostles and one who placed his own life In 
the service of the good news. But Mark was not 
one of the 12 apostles, and he was not an immedi¬ 
ate companion of Jesus. Where did he get the 
intimate details that make his account of Jesus' 
ministry really live from beginning to end? Ac¬ 
cording to the earliest tradition of Papias, Origen, 
and Tertullian, this source was Peter, with whom 
Mark was closely associated/ Did not Peter call 
him -'my son"? (1 Pet. 5:13) Peter was an eyewit¬ 
ness of practically all that Mark recorded, so he 
could have learned from Peter many descriptive 
points that are lacking in the other Gospels. For 
example, Mark speaks of "the hired men" that 
worked for Zebedee, the leper entreating Jesus 
"on bended knee," the demonized man "slashing 
himself with stones," and Jesus' giving his proph¬ 
ecy about the 'coming of the Son of man with 
great power and glory' while he was sitting on the 
Mount of Olives "with the temple in view."—Mark 
1:20,40; 5:5; 13:3, 26. 

5 Peter himself was a man of deep emotions and 
so could appreciate and describe to Mark the feel¬ 
ings and emotions of Jesus. So it is that Mark 
frequently records how Jesus felt and reacted; for 
example, that he looked "around upon them with 
indignation, being thoroughly grieved, 11 that he 
"sighed deeply," and that he "groaned deeply with 

* Insight on the Scriptures r, VoL 2, page 337. 

4-6, {a) How was Mark able to get the intimate details 
for his Gospel? (h) What indicates his close association 
with Peter? (c) Give examples of Peter's characteristics 
in the Gospel, 


his spirit." (3:5; 7:34; 8:12) It is Mark who tells us 
of Jesus' sentiments toward the rich young ruler, 
saying that he "felt love for him/' (10:21) And 
what warmth we find in the account that Jesus 
not only stood a young child in the midst of his 
disciples but also "put Ms arms around it," and 
that on another occasion "he took the children into 
his arms"!—9:36; 10:13-16. 

Some of Peter's characteristics are to be seen 
in Mark's style, which is impulsive, living, vigor¬ 
ous, vital, and descriptive. It seems he can hardly 
relate events fast enough. For example, the word 
"immediately" occurs again and again, carrying 
the story along in dramatic style. 

7 Although Mark had access to the Gospel of 
Matthew and his record contains only 7 percent 
that is not contained in the other Gospels, it would 
be a mistake to believe that Mark simply con¬ 
densed Matthew's Gospel and added a few special 
details. Whereas Matthew had portrayed Jesus as 
the promised Messiah and King, Mark now con¬ 
siders his life and works from another angle. He 
portrays Jesus as the miracle-working Son of God, 
the conquering Savior. Mark puts stress on the 
activities of Christ rather than on his sermons and 
teachings. Only a small proportion of the parables 
and one of Jesus' longer discourses are reported, 
and the Sermon on the Mount is omitted. It is for 
this reason that Mark's Gospel is shorter, though 
it contains just as much action as the others. At 
least 19 miracles are specifically referred to. 

0 While Matthew wrote his Gospel for the Jews, 
Mark evidently wrote primarily for the Romans, 
How do we know this? The Law of Moses is 
mentioned only when reporting conversation that 
referred to it, and the genealogy of Jesus is left 
out. The gospel of Christ is represented as of 
universal importance. He makes explanatory com¬ 
ments on Jewish customs and teachings with 
which non-Jewish readers might be unfamiliar. 
(2:18; 7:3, 4; 14:12; 15:42} Aramaic expressions 
are translated. (3:17; 5:41; 7:11, 34; 14:36; 15: 
22, 34} He qualifies Palestinian geographic names 
and plant life with explanations. (1:5, 13; 11:13; 
13:3) The value of Jewish coins is given in Ro¬ 
man money, (12:42, footnote) He uses more Latin 
words than the other Gospel writers, examples 
being speculator (body guardsman), praemrium 
(governor 1 s palace), and cemurio {army officer). 
—6:27; 15:16, 39. 

g Since Mark evidently wrote primarily for the 

7 r What distinguishes Mark's Gospel from that of Mat¬ 
thew? 

8, What features indicate Mark's Gospel was evidently 
written for the Romans? 

9. Where and when was the book of Mark written, and 
what confirms its authenticity? 
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Romans, he most likely did his writing in Rome. 
Both earliest tradition and the contents of the 
ha ok allow far the conclusion that it was composed 
in Rome during either the first or the second 
imprisonment of the apostle Paul, and hence 
during the years 60-65 C,E. In those years Mark 
was in Rome at Least once, and likely twice. All the 
leading authorities of the second and third centu¬ 
ries confirm that Mark was the writer. The Gospel 
was already in circulation among Christians by 
the middle of the second century. Its appearance 
in all the early catalogs of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures confirms the authenticity of Mark's 
Gospel. 

10 However, the long and short conclusions that 
are sometimes added after chapter 16, verse 8, are 
not to be regarded as authentic. They are missing 
in most of the ancient manuscripts, such as the 
Sinai tic and the Vatican No, 1209. The fourth- 
century scholars Eusebius and Jerome are in 
agreement that the authentic record closes with 
the words "they were in fear," The other con cl 
sions were probably added with a view to smooth¬ 
ing over the abruptness with which the Gospel 
ends. 

11 That Mark's account is accurate is to be seen 
from the full harmony of his Gospel not only with 
the other Gospels but also with all the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures From Genesis to Revelation. Moreover, Jesus 
is shown again and again as one having authority 
not only in his spoken word but over the forces of 
nature, over Satan and the demons, over sickness 
and disease, yes, over death itself. So Mark opens 
his narrative with the impressive introduction: 
"The beginning of the good news about Jesus 
Christ." His coming and ministry meant "good 
news," and hence the study of Mark's Gospel must 
be beneficial to all readers. The events described 
by Mark cover the period from spring 29 C.E. to 
spring 33 C.E. 

CONTENTS OF MARK 

i:2 Baptism and temptation of Jesus (1:1-13), 
Mark begins the good news by identifying John 
the Baptizer, He is the foretold messenger, sent to 
proclaim: "Prepare the way of Jehovah, you peo¬ 
ple, make his roads straight." Of the One soon to 
come, the baptizer says, 'He is stronger than I,' 
Yes, he will baptize, not with water, but with holy 
spirit. Jesus now comes from Nazareth of Galilee, 
and John baptizes him. The spirit descends on 

10. How are the long and short conclusions of Mark to 
be regarded, and why? 

11. (a) What proves Mark's Gospel to be accurate, and 
what authority is emphasized? (b) Why is this ‘good 
news," and what period does Mark's Gospel cover? 

12 What is packed into the first 13 verses of Mark? 


Jesus like a dove, and a voice is heard out of the 
heavens: 'You are my Son, the beloved: I have 
approved you." (1:3, 7, 11) Jesus is tempted by 
Satan in the wilderness, and angels minister to 
him. All these dramatic events are packed into 
Mark's first 13 verses. 

13 Jesus begins ministry in Galilee (1:14—6:6), 
After John is arrested, Jesus goes preaching the 
good news of God in Galilee. What a startling 
message he has! "The kingdom of God has drawn 
near. Be repentant, you people, and have faith in 
the good news,” (1:15) He calls Simon and An¬ 
drew and James and John from their fishing nets 
to be his disciples. On the Sabbath he begins to 
teach in the synagogue at Capernaum. The people 
are astounded, for he teaches “as one having au¬ 
thority, and not as the scribes." He demonstrates 
his authority as "the Holy One of God” by driving 
an unclean spirit out of a possessed man and by 
healing Simon's mother-in-law, who was sick 
with a fever. The news spreads like wildfire, and 
by nighttime "the whole city” has gathered out¬ 
side Simon's house, Jesus cures many that are sick 
and expels many demons.-—1:22, 24, 33 

M Jesus declares his mission: "That I may 
preach," (1:38) Throughout the whole of Galilee 
he preaches. Wherever he goes, he expels demons 
and heals the sick, including a leper and a paraly¬ 
tic to whom he says: "Your sins are forgiven," 
Some of the scribes reason in their hearts, This is 
blasphemy. Who can forgive sins taut God?' Dis¬ 
cerning their thoughts, Jesus proves that "the Son 
of man has authority to forgive sins” by telling the 
paralytic to get up and go home. The people glori¬ 
fy God. When the tax collector Levi (Matthew) 
becomes his follower, Jesus tells the scribes: "I 
came to call, not righteous people, but sinners." He 
shows himself to be "Lord even of the sabbath," 
—2:5, 7, 10, 17, 28, 

15 Jesus now forms the group of 12 apostles. His 
relatives manifest some opposition, and then some 
scribes from Jerusalem accuse him of expelling 
demons by means of the ruler of the demons. 
Jesus asks them, "How can Satan expel Satan?" 
and warns them: "Whoever blasphemes against 
the holy spirit has no forgiveness forever, but is 
guilty of everlasting sin." During the discussion, 
his mother and brothers come seeking him, and 
Jesus is moved to declare: "Whoever does the will 
of God, this one is my brother and sister and 
mother."—3:23, 29, 35, 

13. In what ways does Jesus early demonstrate his 
authority as "the Holy One of God”? 

14. How does Jesus give proof of his authority to forgive 
sins? 

15. What dot?s Jesus declare about those who deny his 
miracles, and what does he say about family Ties? 
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Jesus starts teaching "the sacred secret of the 
kingdom of God" by illustrations- He speaks of the 
man who sows seed that falls on various kinds of 
soil {illustrating the different kinds of hearers of 
the word) and of the lamp shining from its lamp- 
stand, In another illustration* Jesus says that the 
Kingdom of God is as when a man casts the seed 
upon the ground: "Of its own self the ground 
bears fruit gradually, first the grass-blade, then 
the stalk head, finally the full grain in the head/ 1 
(4:11, 28) He also gives the illustration of a mus¬ 
tard grain* which, though the tiniest of all seeds, 
grows large with great branches for shelter. 

17 As they cross the Sea of Galilee* Jesus mirac¬ 
ulously causes a violent wind to abate, and the 
stormy sea becomes calm at his command: "HushE 
Be quiet!" (4:39) Over in the country of the Gera- 
senes* Jesus expels a "Legion" of demons from one 
man and permits them to enter into a herd of 
about 2*000 swine* which* in turn, rush over a 
precipice and are drowned in the sea. (5:8-13) 
After this, Jesus crosses back to the opposite 
shore. A woman is healed of a flow of blood, 
incurable for 12 years, merely by touching Jesus' 
outer garment, as he is on the way to raise the 
12-year-old daughter of Jairus to life again. Truly, 
the Son of man has authority over both life and 
death! However* the people in Jesus' home territo¬ 
ry dispute his authority. He wonders at their lack 
of faith but continues "round about to the villages 
in a circuit* teaching."—6:6 

38 Galilean ministry expanded (6:7-9:50). The 
12 are sent out 2 by 2 with instructions and 
authority to preach and teach, to cure people, and 
to expel demons. The name of Jesus is becoming 
well-known* some thinking it is John the Baptizer 
raised from the dead. This possibility worries Her¬ 
od* during whose birthday party John had been 
beheaded. The apostles return from their preach¬ 
ing tour and make a report of their activity to 
Jesus, A great crowd of people follow Jesus around 
Galilee, and he is 'moved with pity for them* 
because they are as sheep without a shepherd.' So 
he starts to teach them many things, (6:34) He 
lovingly provides material food too* feeding 5*000 
men with five loaves of bread and two fishes. 
Shortly after* when the disciples in their boat are 
hard put battling against a windstorm as they 
make for Beth said a* he comes walking to them on 
the sea and calms the wind. No wonder that even 
his disciples are "much amazed"!—6:51. 

16. By illustrations, what does Jesus teach about 'the 
kingdom of God"? 

17. How do Jesus' miracles demonstrate the extent of 
his authority? 

18. (a) How is Jesus' ministry expanded? (b) What 
moves Jesus to teach and to perform miracles? 


16 In the district of Gennesaret* Jesus gets into a 
discussion with the scribes and Pharisees from 
Jerusalem about eating with unwashed hands, 
and he rebukes them for 'letting go the command¬ 
ment of God and holding fast the tradition of 
men.' He says it is not what enters from outside 
that defiles a man* but it is what issues from 
inside* out of the heart* namely, "injurious reason¬ 
ings ." {7:8* 21) Going north into the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon, he performs a miracle for a Gen¬ 
tile* expelling a demon from the daughter of a 
Syrophoenlcian woman. 

20 Back in Galilee* Jesus again Feels pity for the 
crowd following him and feeds 4,000 men with 
seven loaves and a few little fishes. He warns his 
disciples of the leaven of the Pharisees and the 
leaven of Herod* but at the time they fail to get the 
point. Then* another miracle—the healing of a 
blind man at Bethsaida, In a discussion on the way 
to the villages in Caesarea Philippi* Peter convinc¬ 
ingly identifies Jesus as "the Christ" but then 
objects strongly when Jesus speaks of the ap¬ 
proaching sufferings and death of the Son of man. 
For this* Jesus reproves him: "Get behind me, 
Satan* because you think* not God's thoughts* but 
those of men," (8:29, 33) Jesus exhorts his disci¬ 
ples to follow him continually for the sake of the 
good news; if they become ashamed of him, he 
will be ashamed of them when he arrives in the 
glory of his Father. 

ai Six days later, when up on a lofty mountain* 
Peter* James* and John are privileged to see "the 
kingdom of God already come in power" as they 
behold Jesus transfigured in glory, {9:1) Jesus 
again demonstrates his authority by expelling a 
speechless spirit from a boy* and a second time 
he speaks of his coming suffering and death. He 
counsels his disciples not to allow anything to 
hinder them from entering into life. Does your 
hand make you stumble? Cut it off! Your foot? Cut 
it off! Your eye? Throw it away! It is far better to 
enter into the Kingdom of God maimed than to be 
pitched whole into Gehenna. 

Ministry in Perea {10:1-52), Jesus comes to 
the frontiers of Judea and "across the Jordan" 
(into Perea). Pharisees now question him about 
divorce* and he uses the opportunity to state godly 
principles for marriage. A rich young man ques¬ 
tions him about inheriting everlasting life but is 
grieved at hearing that to have treasure in heav- 

19* 20. {a) How does Jesus give reproof to the scribes 
and Pharisees? (b) What circumstances lead to Peter's 
also being reproved? 

21- (a) Who see The kingdom of God already come in 
power/' and how? tb) How does Jesus emphasize putting 
the Kingdom first? 

22. What counsel highlights Jesus' ministry in Perea? 
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en, he must sell his possessions and become Jesus' 
follower. Jesus tells his disciples: "It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle's eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God." He encour¬ 
ages those who have forsaken all on account of the 
good news, promising them "a hundredfold now 
... with persecutions, and in the coming system of 
things everlasting life."—10:1, 25, 30. 

23 Jesus and the 12 now set out on the way to 
Jerusalem. Jesus tells them a third time about the 
suffering before him and also of his resurrection. 
He asks them if they are able to drink the same 
cup that he is drinking, and he tells them: "Who¬ 
ever wants to be first among you must be the slave 
of all." On their way out of Jericho, a blind beggar 
calls from the roadside: "Son of David, Jesus, have 
mercy on me!" Jesus makes the blind man see 
—his last miraculous healing as recorded by 
Mark.—10:44, 47, 48. 

24 Jesus in and around Jerusalem (11:1-15:47). 
The account moves quickly! Jesus rides upon a colt 
into the city, and the people acclaim him as King. 
The next day he cleanses the temple. The chief 
priests and the scribes become fearful of him and 
seek his death. "By what authority do you do these 
things?" they ask. (11:28) Jesus skillfully turns 
the question back on them and tells the illustra¬ 
tion of the cultivators who killed the heir of the 
vineyard. They see the point and leave him. 

25 Next they send some of the Pharisees to catch 
him on the tax question. Calling for a denarius, he 
asks: "Whose image and inscription is this?" They 
reply: "Caesar's." Jesus then says: "Pay back Cae¬ 
sar's things to Caesar, but God's things to God." No 
wonder they marvel at him! (12:16, 17) Now the 
Sadducees, who do not believe in the resurrection, 
try to catch him with the question: *If a woman 
had seven husbands in succession, whose wife will 
she be in the resurrection?' Jesus promptly replies 
that those who rise from the dead will be "as 
angels in the heavens," for they will not marry. 
(12:19-23, 25) "Which commandment is first of 
all?" asks one of the scribes. Jesus answers: "The 
first is, 'Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one 
Jehovah, and you must love Jehovah your God 
with your whole heart and with your whole soul 
and with your whole mind and with your whole 
strength.' The second is this, 'You must love your 
neighbor as yourself.'" (12:28-31) After this, no¬ 
body dares to question him. Jesus' authority as the 
perfect teacher is upheld. The great crowd listen 

23. What conversation and miracle ensue on the way to 
Jerusalem? 

24, 25. (a) By what actions does Jesus testify to his 
authority? (b) With what arguments does he answer his 
opponents? (c) What warning does Jesus give the crowd, 
and what does he commend to his disciples? 


with pleasure, and Jesus warns them against the 
pompous scribes. Then he commends to his disci¬ 
ples the poor widow who put more into the temple 
treasury chest than all the others, for her two 
small coins were "all of what she had, her whole 
living."—12:44. 

26 Seated on the Mount of Olives with the tem¬ 
ple in view, Jesus tells four of his disciples pri¬ 
vately of "the sign" of the conclusion of these 
things. (This is the only long discourse recorded 
by Mark, and it parallels that of Matthew chapters 
24 and 25.) It closes with Jesus' admonition: "Con¬ 
cerning that day or the hour nobody knows, nei¬ 
ther the angels in heaven nor the Son, but the 
Father. But what I say to you I say to all. Keep on 
the watch."—13:4, 32, 37. 

27 At nearby Bethany a woman anoints Jesus 
with costly perfumed oil. Some protest this as a 
waste, but Jesus says it is a fine deed, a prepara¬ 
tion for his burial. At the appointed time, Jesus 
and the 12 assemble in the city for the Passover. 
He identifies his betrayer and institutes the me¬ 
morial supper with his faithful disciples, and they 
depart for the Mount of Olives. On the way Jesus 
tells them that they will all be stumbled. "I will 
not be," exclaims Peter. But Jesus says to him: 
"This night, before a cock crows twice, even you 
will disown me three times." On reaching the spot 
named Gethsemane, Jesus withdraws to pray, 
asking his disciples to keep on the watch. His 
prayer is climaxed with the words: "Abba, Father, 
all things are possible to you; remove this cup 
from me. Yet not what I want, but what you 
want." Three times Jesus returns to his disciples, 
and three times he finds them sleeping, even "at 
such a time as this"! (14:29, 30, 36, 41) But the 
hour has come! Look!—the betrayer! 

28 Judas draws close and kisses Jesus. This is 
the sign for the chief priests' armed men to arrest 
him. They bring him to the court of the high 
priest, where many bear false witness against 
him, but their testimonies are not in agreement. 
Jesus himself keeps silent. Finally, the high priest 
questions him: "Are you the Christ the Son of 
the Blessed One?" Jesus replies, "I am." The high 
priest cries, 'Blasphemy!' and they all condemn 
him to be liable to death. (14:61-64) In the court¬ 
yard below, Peter has denied Jesus three times. A 
cock crows a second time, and Peter, recalling 
Jesus' words, breaks down and weeps. 

26. What is the only long discourse recorded by Mark, 
and with what admonition does it end? 

27. Describe the events leading up to Jesus' betrayal in 
Gethsemane. 

28. What are the circumstances of Jesus' arrest and 
appearance before the high priest? 
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29 Immediately at dawn the San lied rin consults 
and sends Jesus bound to Pilate. He quickly recog¬ 
nizes that Jesus is no criminal and tries to release 
him. However, at the insistence of the mob incited 
by the chief priests, he finally hands Jesus over to 
be impaled. Jesus is brought to Golgotha (mean¬ 
ing, "Skull Place”) and is impaled, with the charge 
against him written above: "The King of the 
Jews/' Passersby reproach him; "Others he saved; 
himself he cannot save!” At noon (the sixth hour) 
a darkness falls over the whole land until three 
o'clock. Then Jesus cries out with a loud voice, 
"My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?" 
and expires. At seeing these things, an army of¬ 
ficer remarks: "Certainly this man was God's Son." 
Joseph of Arimathea, one of the Sanhedrin but a 
believer in the Kingdom of God, asks Pilate for 
Jesus' body and lays it in a tomb quarried out of 
rock. —15:22, 26 r 31, 34, 39. 

30 Events after Jesus' death (16:1-8). Very ear¬ 
ly on the first day of the week, three women go 
out to the tomb. To their surprise they find that 
the large stone at the entrance has been rolled 
away. "A young man” who is sitting inside tells 
them that Jesus is raised up, (16:5) He is no longer 
there but is going ahead of them into Galilee. They 
flee from the tomb, trembling and in fear, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

il Through this vivid pen picture of Jesus 
Christ, all readers of Mark, from early Christian 
times until now, have been able to identify the 
fulfillment of many prophecies of the Hebrew 
Scriptures concerning the Messiah. From the 
opening quotation, "Look! I am sending forth my 
messenger before your face," to Jesus' agonized 
words on the stake, "My God, my God, why have 
you forsaken me?" the entire account of his zeal¬ 
ous ministry, as recorded by Mark, is in accord 
with what the Hebrew Scriptures foretold. (Mark 
1:2; 15:34; Mai, 3:1; Fs. 22:1) Moreover, his mir¬ 
acles and marvelous works, his healthful teaching, 
his flawless refutations, his utter dependence on 
Jehovah's Word and spirit, and his tender shep¬ 
herding of the sheep—all these things mark him 
as the One who came with authority as the Son of 
God. He taught "as one having authority/' author¬ 
ity received from Jehovah, and he emphasized 

29., What record does Mark make of Jesus' final trial and 
execution, and how is the Kingdom shown to be at issue? 

30. On the first day of the week, what happens at the 
tomb? 

31. (a) How does Mark testify to Jesus' being the Mes¬ 
siah? (b) What proves Jesus' authority as the Son of God, 
and what did he emphasize? 


"preaching the good news of God/' namely, that 
"the kingdom of God has drawn near," as his 
primary work here on earth. His teaching has 
proved to be of inestimable benefit to all who have 
paid heed to it.—Mark 1:22, 14, 15. 

32 Jesus said to his disciples: "To you the sacred 
secret of the kingdom of God has been given." 
Mark uses this expression "kingdom of God" 14 
times and sets out many guiding principles for 
those who would gain life through the Kingdom. 
Jesus stated: "Whoever loses his soul for the sake 
of me and the good news will save it/' Every 
hindrance to gaining life must be removed: 'It is 
finer for you to enter one-eyed into the kingdom 
of God than with two eyes to be pitched into 
Gehenna." Jesus further declared: "Whoever does 
not receive the kingdom of God like a young child 
wilt by no means enter into it," and, "How difficult 
a thing it will be for those with money to enter 
into the kingdom of God!” He said that the one 
who discerns that keeping the two great com¬ 
mandments is worth far more than all the whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices is "not far from the 
kingdom of God." These and other Kingdom teach¬ 
ings of Mark's Gospel contain much good admoni¬ 
tion that we can apply in our daily lives.—4:11; 
8:35; 9:43-48; 10:13-15, 23-25; 12:28-34. 

33 The good news "according to Mark" can per¬ 
haps be read through entirely in one or two hours, 
giving the reader a thrilling, quick, and dynamic 
review of Jesus' ministry. Such straight reading of 
this inspired account, as well as closer study and 
meditation on it, will always prove beneficial. 
Mark's Gospel is of benefit to persecuted Chris¬ 
tians today in the same way as in the first century, 
for true Christians now face "critical times hard to 
deal with" and have need for such inspired guid¬ 
ance as is found in this record concerning our 
Exemplar, Jesus Christ. Read it, thrill to its dra¬ 
matic action, and draw encouragement to follow 
in the steps of the Chief Agent and Ferfecter of 
our faith, Jesus, wit 1 the same invincible joy that 
be showed. (2 Tim. 3:1; Heb, 12:2) Yes, see him as 
a man of action, be imbued with his zeal, and copy 
his uncompromising integrity and courage amid 
trial and opposition. Gain comfort from this rich 
portion of the inspired Scriptures. Let it benefit 
you in your pursuit of everlasting life! 

32. How many times does Mark use the expression 
"kingdom of God," and what are some of the guiding 
principles he sets out for gaining life through the King¬ 
dom? 

33. (a) How may we gain benefit from Mark's Gospel? 
(b) To what course should Mark encourage us, and why? 
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T HE Gospel of Luke was written by a man 
with a keen mind and a kind heart, and 
this fine blend of qualities, with the guid¬ 
ance of God's spirit, has resulted in an account 
that is both accurate and full of warmth and feel¬ 
ing. In the opening verses, he says, "I resolved 
also, because I have traced all things from the 
start with accuracy, to write them in logical order 
to you." His detailed, meticulous presentation ful¬ 
ly bears out this claim.—Luke 1:3. 

2 Although Luke is nowhere named in the ac¬ 
count, ancient authorities are agreed that he was 
the writer. The Gospel is attributed to Luke in the 
Muratorian Fragment (c. 170 C.E.) and was ac¬ 
cepted by such second-century writers as Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria. Internal evidence also 
points strongly to Luke. Paul speaks of him at 
Colossians 4:14 as "Luke the beloved physician," 
and his work is of the scholarly order one would 
expect from a well-educated man, such as a doc¬ 
tor. His fine choice of language and his extensive 
vocabulary, larger than that of the other three 
Gospel writers combined, make possible a most 
careful and comprehensive treatment of his vital 
subject. His account of the prodigal son is regard¬ 
ed by some as the best short story ever written. 

3 Luke uses more than 300 medical terms or 
words to which he gives a medical meaning that 
are not used in the same way (if they are used at 
all) by the other writers of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures.* For example, when speaking of lepro¬ 
sy, Luke does not always use the same term as the 
others. To them leprosy is leprosy, but to the 
physician, there are different stages of leprosy, as 
when Luke speaks of "a man full of leprosy." 
Lazarus, he says, was "full of ulcers." No other 
Gospel writer says that Peter's mother-in-law had 
"a high fever." (5:12; 16:20; 4:38) Although the 
other three tell us of Peter's cutting off the ear of 
the slave of the high priest, only Luke mentions 

* The Medical Language of Luke, 1954, W. K. Hobart, 
pages xi-xxviii. 

1. What kind of Gospel did Luke write? 

2, 3. What external and internal evidence points to the 
physician Luke as writer of this Gospel? 


that Jesus healed him. (22:51) It is like a doctor to 
say of a woman that she had "a spirit of weakness 
for eighteen years, and she was bent double and 
was unable to raise herself up at all." And who but 
"Luke the beloved physician" would have recorded 
in such detail the first aid rendered to a man by 
the Samaritan who "bound up his wounds, pouring 
oil and wine upon them"?—13:11; 10:34. 

4 When did Luke write his Gospel? Acts 1:1 
indicates that the writer of Acts (who was also 
Luke) had earlier composed "the first account," the 
Gospel. Acts was most probably completed about 
61 C.E. while Luke was in Rome with Paul, who 
was awaiting his appeal to Caesar. So the Gospel 
account was probably written by Luke in Caesarea 
about 56-58 C.E., after he returned with Paul from 
Philippi at the end of Paul's third missionary jour¬ 
ney and while Paul was waiting two years in 
prison at Caesarea before being taken to Rome for 
his appeal. Since Luke was there in Palestine, 
during this time he was well situated to 'trace all 
things from the start with accuracy’ concerning 
the life and ministry of Jesus. Thus, Luke's ac¬ 
count appears to have preceded Mark's Gospel. 

5 Luke was not, of course, an eyewitness of all 
the events he records in his Gospel, not being one 
of the 12 and probably not even a believer until 
after Jesus' death. However, he was very close¬ 
ly associated with Paul in the missionary field. 
(2 Tim. 4:11; Philem. 24) So, as might be expect¬ 
ed, his writing shows evidence of Paul's influence, 
as can be seen by comparing their two accounts of 
the Lord's Evening Meal, at Luke 22:19, 20 and 
1 Corinthians 11:23-25. As a further source of 
material, Luke could have referred to Matthew's 
Gospel. In 'tracing all things with accuracy,' he 
would be able personally to interview many eye¬ 
witnesses of the events of Jesus' life, such as the 
surviving disciples and possibly Jesus' mother, 
Mary. We can be sure that he left no stone un¬ 
turned in assembling the reliable details. 

4. When, probably, was Luke written, and what circum¬ 
stances support this view? 

5. From what sources may Luke have 'traced with accu¬ 
racy' the events of Jesus' life? 
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5 It becomes clear on examining the four Gospel 
accounts that the writers do not simply repeat one 
another's narratives, nor do they write solely to 
provide several witnesses for this most vital Bible 
record. Luke's account is most individualistic in 
its treatment. In all, 59 percent of his Gospel is 
unique with him. He records at least six specific 
miracles and more than twice that number of 
illustrations that are not mentioned in the other 
Gospel accounts, devoting one third of his Gospel 
to narrative and two thirds to the spoken word; 
his Gospel is the longest of the four. Matthew 
wrote primarily for the Jews, and Mark for non- 
Jewish readers, especially the Romans, Luke's 
Gospel was addressed to the 'most excellent The- 
ophilus" and through him to other persons, both 
Jews and non-Jews. {Luke 1:3, 4) In giving his 
account a universal appeal, he traces the genealo¬ 
gy of Jesus back to "Adam, son of God," and not 
just to Abraham, as does Matthew in writing 
specially for the Jews. He particularly notes the 
prophetic words of Simeon that Jesus would he 
the means of ‘'removing the veil from the nations," 
and tells that "all flesh will see the saving means 
of God."’—3:38; 2:29-32; 3:6, 

v Throughout his writing, Luke proves to be an 
outstanding narrator, his accounts being well ar¬ 
ranged and accurate. These qualities of accuracy 
and fidelity in Luke's writings are strong proof of 
their authenticity, A legal writer once observed: 
"While romances, legends and false testimony are 
careful to place events related in some distant 
place and some indefinite time, thereby violating 
the first rules we lawyers learn of good pleading, 
that 'the declaration must give time and place,' the 
Bible narratives give us the date and place of 
the things related with the utmost precision,''* 
In proof he cited Luke 3:1, 2: "In the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, when Pontius 
Pilate was governor of Judea, and Herod was dis¬ 
trict ruler of Galilee, but Philip his brother was 
district ruler of the country of Ituraea and Tracho- 
nitis, and Lysanias was district ruler of Abilene, in 
the days of chief priest Annas and of Caiaphas, 
God's declaration came to John the son of Zechari- 
ah in the wilderness/' There is no indefinite ness 
here as to time or place, but Luke names no less 
than seven public officials so that we can establish 
the time of Che beginning of John's ministry and 
that of Jesus, 

* A Lawyer Examines the Bible, 1943, I. H. Linton, 
page 38. 


6. How much of Luke s Gospel is unique with him* and 
for whom did ho write? Why do you so answer? 

7. What testifies strongly to the authenticity of Luke's 
Gospel? 


y Luke also gives us two pointers for fixing the 
time of Jesus' birth when he says, at Luke 2:1, 2: 
"Now in those days a decree went forth from 
Caesar Augustus for all the inhabited earth to be 
registered; (this first registration took place when 
Quirinius was governor of Syria)," This was when 
Joseph and Mary went up to Bethlehem to be 
registered, and Jesus was born while they were 
there.* We cannot but agree with the commenta¬ 
tor who says: "It is one of the most searching tests 
of Luke's historical sense that he always manages 
to achieve perfect accuracy."* We must acknowl¬ 
edge as valid Luke's claim to have "traced all 
things from the start with accuracy." 

9 Luke also points out how the prophecies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures were accurately fulfilled in Je¬ 
sus Christ. He quotes Jesus' inspired testimony on 
this. (24:27, 44) Further, he accurately records 
Jesus' own prophecies concerning future events, 
and many of these have already had remarkable 
fulfillments in all their foretold detail. For exam¬ 
ple, Jerusalem was surrounded by siegeworks of 
pointed stakes and perished in a frightful holo¬ 
caust in 70 C,E., just as Jesus foretold. (Luke 19: 
43, 44; 21:20-24; Matt, 24:2) The secular histori¬ 
an Flavius Josephus, who was an eyewitness with 
the Roman army, testifies that the countryside 
was denuded of trees to a distance of about ten 
miles to provide stakes, that the siege wall was 
four and a half miles long, that many women and 
children died from famine, and that more than 
1,000,000 Jews lost their lives and 97,000 were 
taken captive. To this day, the Arch of Titus in 
Rome portrays the Roman victory procession with 
spoils of war from Jerusalem's temple A We can be 
sure that other inspired prophecies recorded by 
Luke will be just as accurately fulfilled. 

CONTENTS OF LUKE 

lQ Luke's introduction (1:1-4), Luke records 
that he has traced all things from the start with 
accuracy and that he has resolved to write them in 
logical order so that the "most excellent Theophi- 
lus , , may know fully the certainty" of these 

things. —1:3, 4. 

11 The early years of Jesus' life (1:5-2:52). An 


1 insight on the Scriptures , Vo!. 2, pages 766-7. 

" Modern Discovery and the Bible, 1955, A, Ren die 
Short, page 211. 

* The Jewish War r V, 491-515, 523 (xii, 1-4); VI. 420 
(ix, 3); see also Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, 
pages 751-2. 


6, How does Luke indicate the time of Jesus' birth "with 
accuracy' 1 ? 

9. What prophecy of Jesus, recorded by Luke, had 9 
remarkable fulfillment In 70 C.E.7 

10. What did Luke set out to do? 

11. What joyful events are related in the first chapter of 
Luke? 
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angel appears to the aged priest Zechariah with 
the joyful news that he will have a son whom he is 
to call John. But until the boy is born, Zechariah 
will not be able to speak. As promised, his wife, 
Elizabeth, becomes pregnant, though also "well 
along in years/' About six months later, the angel 
Gabriel appears to Mary and tells her that she will 
conceive by "power of the Most High" and bear a 
son who is to be called Jesus, Mary visits Elizabeth 
and, after a happy greeting, declares exultantly: 
"My soul magnifies Jehovah, and my spirit cannot 
keep from being overjoyed at God my Savior,” She 
speaks of Jehovah's holy name and of his great 
mercy toward those who fear him. At John's birth, 
Zechariah's tongue is loosed to declare also God's 
mercy and that John will be a prophet who will 
make Jehovah's way ready, —1:7, 35. 46, 47, 

12 In due course, Jesus is born at Bethlehem, 
and an angel announces this "good news of a great 
joy" to shepherds watching their flocks at night. 
Circumcision is carried out according to the Law, 
and then, when Jesus' parents "present him to 
Jehovah" at the temple, the aged Simeon and the 
prophetess Anna speak concerning the child. Back 
in Nazareth, he 'continues growing and getting 
strong, being filled with wisdom, and God's favor 
continues with him/ (2:10, 22, 40) At the age of 
12, on a visit from Nazareth to Jerusalem, Jesus 
amazes the teachers with his understanding and 
his answers, 

13 Preparation for the ministry (3:1-4:13), In 
the 15th year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
God's declaration comes to John the son of Zecha- 
riah, and he goes "preaching baptism in symbol of 
repentance for forgiveness of sins/' that all flesh 
may “see the saving means of God/' {3:3, 6) When 
all the people are baptized at the Jordan, Jesus is 
also baptized, and as he prays, the holy spirit 
descends on him, and his Father expresses ap¬ 
proval from heaven. Jesus Christ is now about 30 
years of age. (Luke supplies his genealogy.) Fol¬ 
lowing his baptism, the spirit leads Jesus about in 
the wilderness for 40 days. Here the Devil tempts 
him without success and then retires "until anoth¬ 
er convenient time/'—4:13. 

K Jesus' early ministry, largely in Galilee 

(4:14-9:62), In the synagogue of his hometown of 
Nazareth, Jesus makes clear his commission, read¬ 
ing and applying to himself the prophecy of Isaiah 
61:1, 2: “Jehovah's spirit is upon me, because he 
anointed me to declare good news to the poor, he 

12, What is stated concerning Jesus' birth and child¬ 
hood? 

13, What does John preach, and what occurs at Jesus r 
baptism and immediately thereafter? 

14, Where does Jesus make clear his commission, what 
is it, and how do his hearers respond? 


sent me forth to preach a release to the captives 
and a recovery of sight to the blind, to send the 
crushed ones away with a release, to preach Jeho¬ 
vah's acceptable year." (4:18, 19) The people's 
initial pleasure at his words turns to anger as he 
continues his discourse, and they attempt to do 
away with him. So he moves down to Capernaum, 
where he heals many people. Crowds follow him 
and try to detain him, but he tells them: "Also to 
other cities I must declare the good news of the 
kingdom of God, because for this T was sent forth/' 
(4:43) He goes on to preach in the synagogues of 
Judea. 

15 i n Galilee, Jesus provides Simon (also called 
Peter), James, and John with a miraculous catch 
of fish. He tells Simon: "From now on you will be 
catching men alive." So they abandon everything 
and follow liim. Jesus continues in prayer and in 
teaching, and 'Jehovah's power is there for him to 
do healing/ (5:10, 17) He calls Levi (Matthew), a 
despised tax collector, who honors Jesus with a 
big feast, attended also by "a great crowd of tax 
collectors/' (5:29) This results in the first of a 
number of encounters with the Pharisees that 
leave them maddened and conspiring to do him 
harm. 

36 After a whole night of prayer to God, Jesus 
chooses 12 apostles from among his disciples. Fur¬ 
ther works of healing follow. Then he gives the 
sermon recorded at Luke 6:20-49, paralleling in 
shorter form the Sermon on the Mount at Mat¬ 
thew chapters 5 to 7. Jesus draws the contrast: 
"Happy are you poor, because yours is the king¬ 
dom of God. But woe to you rich persons, because 
you are having your consolation in full/' (6:20, 24) 
He admonishes his hearers to love their enemies, 
to be merciful, to practice giving, and to bring 
forth good out of the good treasure of the heart, 

17 Returning to Capernaum, Jesus receives a 
request from an army officer to cure an ailing 
slave. He feels unworthy to have Jesus under his 
roof and asks Jesus to "say the word" from where 
he is. Accordingly, the slave Is healed, and Jesus ts 
moved to comment: "I tell you, Not even in Israel 
have 1 found so great a faith," (7:7, 9) For the first 
time, Jesus raises a dead person, the only son of a 
widow of Nain, for whom he "was moved with 
pity." (7:13) As the news concerning Jesus 
spreads through Judea, John the Baptizer sends to 

15. Describe the calling of Peter, James, and John, as 
well as that of Matthew. 

16. (a) Following what does Jesus choose the 12 apos¬ 
tles? (b) What points are highlighted by Luke in giving a 
parallel version of the Sermon on the Mount? 

17. (a) What miracles does Jesus next perform? 
(b) How does Jesus answer the messengers of John the 
Baptizer concerning whether Jesus is the Messiah? 
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him from prison to ask r "Are you the Coming 
One?" In answer Jesus tells the messengers: JJ Go 
your way, report to John what you saw and heard: 
the blind are receiving sight, the lame are walk¬ 
ing, the lepers are being cleansed and the deaf are 
hearing, the dead are being raised up, the poor are 
being told the good news. And happy is he who 
has not stumbled over me." — 7:19, 22, 23. 

lil Accompanied by the 12, Jesus goes "from city 
to city and from village to village, preaching and 
declaring the good news of the kingdom of God. r 
He gives the illustration of the sower, and he 
rounds oui the discussion by saying: Therefore, 
pay attention to bow you listen: for whoever has, 
more will be given him, but whoever does not 
have, even what he imagines he has will be taken 
away from him." (8:1, 18) Jesus continues to per¬ 
form wonderful works and miracles. He also gives 
the 12 authority over the demons and the power 
to cure sicknesses and sends them forth "to preach 
the kingdom of God and to heal/' Five thousand 
are miraculously fed, Jesus is transfigured on the 
mountain and the following day heals a demon- 
possessed boy whom the disciples could not cure. 
Ho cautions those who want to follow him: "Foxes 
have dens and birds of heaven have roosts, but the 
Son of man has nowhere to lay down his head ” To 
be fit for the Kingdom of God, a person must set 
his hand to the plow and not look back.—9:2, 58. 

19 Jesus' later Judean ministry (10:1-13:21). 
Jesus sends out 70 others into "the harvest," and 
they are filled with joy at the success of their 
ministry. As he is preaching, a man, wanting to 
prove himself righteous, asks Jesus: "Who really is 
my neighbor?" In answer, Jesus gives the illustra¬ 
tion of the neighborly Samaritan. A man, lying on 
the roadside half-dead from a beating by robbers, 
is ignored by a passing priest and by a Levite, It is 
a despised Samaritan who stops, tenderly cares for 
his wounds, lifts him up on his own beast, brings 
hi m to an inn, and pays for him to be taken care of. 
Yes, it is "the one that acted mercifully toward 
him" who made himself neighbor,—10:2, 29, 37. 

20 In Martha's house, Jesus mildly rebukes her 
for becoming overly anxious about her household 
chores, and he commends Mary for choosing the 
better part, sitting down and listening to his word 
To his disciples he teaches the model prayer and 
also the need for persistence in prayer, saying: 

Keep on asking, and it will be given you; keep on 
seeking, and you will hud." Later he expels de¬ 
mons and declares happy "those hearing the word 

18. With what i (lustrations, works, and words t>F counsel 
does the Kingdom preaching continue? 

19. How does Jesus illustrate true love of neighbor? 

20. (a) What point does Jesus make with Martha and 
Mary? (b) What stress does he Jay on prayer 7 


of God and keeping it." While at a meal, ho clashes 
with the Pharisees over the Law and pronounces 
woes upon them for taking away "the key of 
knowledge."-—11:9, 28, 52. 

21 As he is again with the crowds, a certain one 
urges Jesus: "Tell my brother to divide the inheri¬ 
tance with me/' Jesus goes to the heart of the 
problem in replying: "Keep your eyes open and 
guard against every sort of covetousness, because 
even when a person has an abundance his life does 
not result from the things he possesses.” Then he 
gives the illustration of the wealthy man who tore 
down his storehouses to build bigger ones, only to 
die that very night and leave his wealth to others. 
Jesus concisely makes the point: "So it goes with 
the man that lays up treasure for himself but is 
not rich toward God/' After urging his disciples to 
seek first God's Kingdom, Jesus tells them: "Have 
no fear, little flock, because your Father has ap¬ 
proved of giving you the kingdom,” His healing on 
the Sabbath of a woman who has been sick for 
18 years leads to a further clash with his opposers, 
who are put to shame. —12:13, 15, 21, 32. 

22 Jesus' later ministry, largely in Perea (13: 
22-19:27). Jesus uses colorful word illustrations 
in pointing his hearers to the Kingdom of God. He 
shows that those who seek prominence and honor 
will be abased. Let the one who spreads a feast 
invite the poor, who cannot repay; he will be 
happy and be "repaid in the resurrection of the 
righteous ones,” Next, there is the illustration of 
the man spreading a grand evening meal. One 
after another the invited ones make excuses: One 
has bought a field, another has purchased some 
oxen, and another has just married a wife. In 
anger the householder sends out to bring in 
"the poor and crippled and blind and lame," and he 
declares that none of those first invited will have 
so much as "a taste” of his meal,(14:14, 21, 24) He 
gives the illustration of the lost sheep that is 
found, saying, JJ I tell you that thus there will be 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that repents 
than over ninety-nine righteous ones who have no 
need of repentance/' (15:7) The illustration of the 
woman who sweeps her house to recover one 
drachma coin makes a similar pointT 

^ Jesus then tells of the prodigal son who asked 
his father for his share in the property and then 

' A drachma was a Greek silver coin weighing ahout 
0 109 oz. troy. 


21. Whai warning does Jesus give against covetousness, 
and what does he urge his disciples io do? 

22. By what pointed illustrations does Jesus instruct 
concerning the Kingdom? 

23. What is illustrated in the account of the prodigal 
son? 
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squandered it "by living a debauched life/' Falling 
into dire need, the son came to his senses and 
returned home to throw himself upon his father's 
mercy. His father, moved with pity, 'ran and Fell 
upon his neck and tenderly kissed him/' Fine 
clothing was provided, a big feast was prepared, 
and "they started to enjoy themselves/' But the 
elder brother objected. In kindness his father set 
him straight: "Child, you nave always been with 
me, and all the things that are mine are yours, but 
we just had to enjoy ourselves and rejoice, because 
this your brother was dead and came to life, and 
he was lost and was found/ —15:13, 20, 24, 
33, 32, 

On hearing the illustration of the unrighteous 
steward, the money-loving Pharisees sneer at Je¬ 
sus' teaching, but he tells them: "You are those 
who declare yourselves righteous before men, but 
God knows your hearts; because what Is lofty 
among men is a disgusting thing in God's sight." 
(16:15) By the illustration of the rich man and 
Lazarus, he shows how great is the chasm that 
is Fixed between those favored and those disap¬ 
proved by God. Jesus warns the disciples that 
there will be causes for stumbling, but "woe to the 
one through whom they come'" He speaks of dif¬ 
ficulties to appear "when the Son of man is to be 
revealed,” "Remember the wife of Lot,” he tells 
them. (17:1, 30, 32) By an illustration, he gives 
assurance that God will certainly act in behalf of 
those who "cry out co him day and night." (18:7) 
Then, by another illustration, he reproves the 
self-righteous: A Pharisee, praying in the temple, 
thanks God that he is not like other men. A tax 
collector, standing at a distance and not willing 
even to raise his eyes to heaven, prays: "G God, 
be gracious to me a sinner," How does Jesus evalu¬ 
ate this? He declares the tax collector to be more 
righteous than the Pharisee, "because everyone 
that exalts himself will be humiliated, but he that 
humbles himself will be exalted. ' (18:13, 14) Je¬ 
sus is entertained at Jericho by the tax collector 
Zacchaeus and gives the illustration of the ten 
minas, contrasting the result of faithfully using 
entrusted interests with that of hiding them 
away. 

25 Final public ministry in and around Jerusa¬ 
lem (19:28-23:25). As Jesus rides Into Jerusalem 
on a colt and is hailed by the multitude of the 
disciples as "the One coming as the King in Jeho¬ 
vah's name," the Pharisees coll on him ro rebuke 
his disciples. Jesus replies: "If these remained si- 

24. What truths does Jesus emphasize in the illustra¬ 
tions of the rich man and Lazarus as well as of the 
Pharisee and the tax collector? 

25. How does Jesus enter upon the final stage of his 
ministry, and what prophetic warnings does he give? 


lent, the stones would cry out," (19:38, 40) He 
gives his memorable prophecy of Jerusalem's de¬ 
struction, saying that she will be surrounded 
with pointed stakes, distressed, and dashed to the 
ground with her children and that not one stone 
will be left on another, Jesus teaches the people in 
the temple, declaring the good news and answer¬ 
ing the subtle questions of the chief priests, the 
scribes, and the Sadducees by skillful illustrations 
and argumentation, Jesus gives a powerful por¬ 
trayal of the great sign of the end, mentioning 
again the surrounding of Jerusalem by encamped 
armies. Men will become Faint out of fear at the 
things coming to pass, but when these things 
occur, his followers are to 'raise themselves erect 
and lift their heads up, because their deliverance 
is gening near/ They are to keep awake to succeed 
in escaping what is destined to occur—21:28. 

It Is now Nisan 14, 33 C.E, Jesus holds the 
Passover and then introduces "the new covenant" 
to his faithful apostles, associating this with the 
symbolic meal that he commands them to observe 
in remembrance of him. He also teLIs them: "T 
make a covenant with you, just as my Father has 
made a covenant with me, for a kingdom." (22: 
20, 29) That same night, as Jesus prays at the 
Mount of Olives, J an angel from heaven appears to 
him and strengthens him. But getting into an 
agony, he continues praying more earnestly; and 
his sweat becomes as drops of blood falling to the 
ground/ The atmosphere grows tense as Judas 
the betrayer leads in the mob to arrest Jesus. 
The disciples cry: "Lord, shall we strike with the 
sword?" One of them does lop off the ear of the 
high priest's slave, but Jesus rebukes them and 
heals the wounded man.—22:43, 44, 49. 

11 Jesus is hustled along to the high priest's 
house for questioning, and in the chill of the 
night, Peter mingles with the crowd around a fire. 
On three occasions he is accused of being a follow¬ 
er of Jesus, and three times he denies it. Then the 
cock crows. The Lord turns and looks upon Peter, 
and Peter, recalling how Jesus had foretold this 
very thing, goes out and weeps bitterly. After 
being haled Into the Sanhedrin hall, Jesus is now 
led before Pilate and accused of subverting the 
nation, forbidding payment of taxes, and "saying 
he himself is Christ a king." Learning that Jesus is 
a Galilean, Pilate sends him to Herod, who hap¬ 
pens to be in Jerusalem at the time. Herod and his 

26. (a) What covenants does Jesus introduce, and with 
what does he associate them? (b) How is Jesus strength¬ 
ened under trial, and whet rebuke does he give at. the 
time of his arrest? 

27. fa) Wherein does Peter fail? (h) What charges are 
brought against Jesus, end under whac circumstances is 
ho tried and sentenced? 
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guards make fun of Jesus and send him back for 
trial before a frenzied mob. Pilate 'surrenders Je¬ 
sus to their will.'—23:2, 25. 

za Jesus' death, resurrection, and ascension 
(23:26-24:53). Jesus is impaled between two evil¬ 
doers, One taunts him, but the other manifests 
faith and asks to be remembered in Jesus' King¬ 
dom. Jesus promises: "Truly I tell you today, You 
will be with me in Paradise." (23:43) Then an 
unusual darkness falls, the curtain of the sanctu¬ 
ary is rent down the middle, and Jesus cries out: 
"Father, into your hands 1 entrust my spirit." At 
this he expires, and his body is taken down and 
laid in a tomb carved in the rock. On the first day 
of the week, the women who have come with him 
from Galilee go to the tomb but cannot find Jesus' 
body. Just as he himself foretold, he has risen on 
the third dayl—23:46. 

Appearing unidentified to two of his disciples 
on the road to Emma us, Jesus speaks of his suffer¬ 
ings and interprets the Scriptures to them. Sud¬ 
denly they recognize him, but he disappears. Now 
they comment: "Were not our hearts burning as he 
was speaking to us on the road, as he was fully 
opening up the Scriptures to us?" They hurry back 
to Jerusalem to tell tho other disciples. Even while 
they are speai mg these things, Jesus appears in 
their midst. They cannot believe it for sheer joy 
and wonderment. Then he 'opens up their minds 
fully to grasp' from the Scriptures the meaning of 
all that has happened. Luke concludes his Gospel 
account with a description of the ascension of 
Jesus to heaven,—24:32, 45, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

30 The good news "according to Luke" builds 
a person's confidence in the Word of God and 
strengthens his faith so he can stand against the 
bufferings of an alien world. Luke supplies many 
examples of accurate fulfillments of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Jesus is shown drawing his commis¬ 
sion in specific terms from the hook of Isaiah, and 
Luke seems to use this as a theme throughout the 
book. (Luke 4:17-19; Isa. 61:1, 2) This was one of 
the occasions of Jesus' quoting from the Prophets. 
He also quoted from the Law, as when reject¬ 
ing the Devil's three temptations, and from the 
Psaims, as when asking his adversaries, 'How is it 
they Say that the Christ is David's son?" Luke's 
account contains many other quotations from the 

28. (a) What does Jesus promise to the thief who shows 
faith in him? (b) What does Luke record concerning 
Jesus' death, hu rial, and resurrection? 

29. With what joyful account does Luke's Gospel con¬ 
clude? 

30. 31. {a) How does Luke build confidence that the 
Hebrew Scriptures are inspired of God? (b) What words 
of Jesu s does Luke quote to support this? 


Hebrew Scriptures.—Luke 4:4, 8, 12; 20:41-44; 
Deut. 8:3; 6:13, 16; Ps, 110:1. 

31 When Jesus rode into Jerusalem on a colt as 
foretold at Zechariah 9:9, the multitudes hailed 
him joyously, applying to him the scripture at 
Psalm 118:26. (Luke 19:35-38) In one place two 
verses of Luke are sufficient to cover six points 
that the Hebrew Scriptures prophesied concern¬ 
ing Jesus' reproachful death and his resurrection, 
(Luke 18:32, 33; Ps. 22:7; Isa, 50:6; 53:5-7; Jonah 
1:17) Finally, after his resurrection, Jesus force¬ 
fully brought home to the disciples the importance 
of the entire Hebrew Scriptures. “He now said to 
them: 'These are my words which I spoke to you 
while 1 was yet with you, that all the things 
written in the law of Moses and in the Prophets 
and Psalms about me must be fulfilled/ Then he 
opened up their minds fully to grasp the meaning 
of the Scriptures." (Luke 24:44, 45) Like those 
first disciples of Jesus Christ, we too can be en¬ 
lightened and gain strong faith by paying atten¬ 
tion to the fulfillments of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
so accurately explained by Luke and the other 
writers of the Christian Greek Scriptures. 

32 Throughout his account, Luke continually 
points his reader to the Kingdom of God. From the 
beginning of the book, where the angel promises 
Mary that the child she will bear "will rule as king 
over the house of Jacob forever, and there will be 
no end of his kingdom," to the closing chapters, 
where Jesus speaks of taking the apostles into the 
covenant for the Kingdom, Luke highlights the 
Kingdom hope. (1:33; 22:28, 29) He shows Jesus 
taking the lead in Kingdom preaching and sending 
out the 12 apostles, and later the 70, to do this 
very work. (4:43; 9:1, 2; 10:1, 8, 9) The single- 
minded devotion needed in order to enter the 
Kingdom is underlined by Jesus' pointed words: 
"Let the dead bury their dead, but you go away 
and declare abroad the kingdom of God," and, "No 
man that has put his hand to a plow and looks at 
the things behind is well fitted for the kingdom of 
God."“9:60, 62. 

n Luke emphasizes the matter of prayer. His 
Gospel is outstanding in this. It tells of the multi¬ 
tude praying while Zechariah was in the temple, 
of John the Baptizer being born in answer to 
prayers for a child, and of Anna the prophetess 
praying night and day. It describes Jesus' praying 
at the time of his baptism, his spending the whole 
night in prayer before choosing the 12, and his 
praying during the transfiguration. Jesus admon- 

32. How does Luke's account highlight the Kingdom 
and what our attitude should be toward the Kingdom? 

33. Give examples of Luke's emphasis on prayer. What 
lesson can we draw from this? 
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ishes his disciples "always to pray and not to give 
up," illustrating this by a persistent widow who 
continually petitioned a judge until he gave her 
justice. Only Luke tells of the disciples' request for 
Jesus to teach them to pray and of the angel's 
strengthening Jesus as he prayed on the Mount of 
Olives; and he alone records the words of Jesus' 
final prayer: "Father, into your hands I entrust my 
spirit/ 1 (1:10, 13; 2:37; 3:21; 6:12; 9:28, 29; 18: 
1“8; 11:1; 22:39-46; 23:46) As in the day when 
Luke recorded his Gospel, so today prayer is a vital 
provision for strengthening all who are doing the 
divine will. 

34 With his keenly observant mind and his 
fluent, descriptive pen, Luke gives warmth and 
vibrant life to Jesus' teaching. The love, kindness, 
mercy, and compassion of Jesus toward the weak, 
oppressed, and downtrodden show up in sharp 
contrast to the cold, formal, narrow, hypocritical 

34. What qualities of Jesus does Luke stress as fine 
precedents for Christians? 


religion of the scribes and Pharisees, (4:18; 18:9) 
Jesus gives constant encouragement and help to 
the poor, the captives, the blind, and the crushed 
ones, thus providing splendid precedents for those 
who are seeking to "follow his steps closely," 
— 1 Pet, 2:21* 

55 Just as Jesus, the perfect, wonder-working 
Son of God, manifested loving concern for his 
disciples and all men of honest heart, we also 
should strive to carry out our ministry in love, yes, 
"because of the tender compassion of our God.' 
(Luke 1:78) To this end the good news "according 
to Luke" is indeed most beneficial and helpful. We 
can be truly grateful to Jehovah for inspiring 
Luke, "the beloved physician," to write this accu¬ 
rate, upbuilding, and encouraging account, point¬ 
ing as it does to salvation through the Kingdom by 
Jesus Christ, "the saving means of God/'—Col* 
4:14; Luke 3:6* 

35. Why can we be truly grateful to Jehovah for his 
provision of Luka's Gospel? 


Bible f 

** 

Writer: Apostle John 

Book /1 


Number -A.L 

J 

John 

Place Written: Ephesus or near 

Writing Completed: c. 98 C.E. 

Time Covered: After prologue, 
29-33 C.E. 


T HE Gospel records of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke had been circulating for over 30 
years and had come to be treasured by 
first-century Christians as the works of men in¬ 
spired by holy spirit. Now, as the close of the 
century neared and the number of those who had 
been with Jesus dwindled, the question may well 
have arisen, Was there still something to he told? 
Was there still someone who could, from personal 
memories, fill in precious details of the ministry of 
Jesus? Yes, there was. The aged John had been 
singularly blessed in his association with Jesus* 
He was apparently among the first of John the 
Baptizer's disciples to be introduced to the Lamb 
of God and one of the first four to be invited by the 
Lord to join him full-time in the ministry. (John 1: 
35-39; Mark 1:16-20) He continued in intimate 
association with Jesus throughout his ministry 
and was the disciple "Jesus loved/' who reclined in 
front of Jesus' bosom at the last Passover* (John 

l* What do the Scriptures show as to the closeness of 
John's association with Jesus? 


13:23; Matt. 17:1; Mark 5:37; 14:33) He was 
present at the heartbreaking scene of execution, 
where Jesus entrusted to him the care of His 
fleshly mother, and it was he that outran Peter as 
they sped to the tomb to investigate the report 
that Jesus had risen.—John 19: 26, 27; 20:2-4* 

2 Mellowed by almost 70 years in the active 
ministry and charged with the visions and medi¬ 
tations of Ms recent lonely imprisonment on the 
isle of Patinos, John was well equipped to write of 
things he had long treasured in his heart* Holy 
spirit now energized his mind to recall and set 
down in writing many of those precious, life- 
giving sayings so that each one reading 'might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that, because of believing, he might have life 
by means of Jesus' name/—20:31, 

a Christians of the early second century accept¬ 
ed John as the writer of this account and also 

2* How was John equipped and energized to write his 
Gospel, and for what purpose? 

3, 4. What is the external and internal evidence for 
(a) the Gospel's canonicity, and (b) John's writership? 
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treated this writing as an unquestioned pan of the 
canon of the Inspired Scriptures, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Origen, all of 
whom were of the late second and early third 
centuries, testify to John's writership* Moreover, 
much internal evidence that John was the writer 
is to be found In the book itself. Obviously the 
writer was a Jew and was well acquainted with 
the Jews' customs and their land, (2:6; 4:5; 5:2; 
10:22, 23) The very intimacy of the account indi¬ 
cates that he was not only an apostle but one of the 
inner circle of three—Peter, James, and John 
—who accompanied Jesus on special occasions, 
(Matt* 17:1; Mark 5:37; 14:33) Of these, James 
(the son of Zebedee) is eliminated because he was 
martyred by Herod Agrippa I about 44 C.E., long 
before this book was written. (Acts 12:2) Peter is 
eliminated because he is mentioned along with 
the writer at John 21:20-24. 

4 In these closing verses, the writer is referred 
to as the disciple "Jesus used to love/ this and 
similar expressions being used several times in 
Che record, though the name of the apostle John is 
never mentioned. Jesus is here quoted as saying 
about him: 'Tf it is my will for him to remain until 
I come, of what concern is that to you?" (John 21: 
20, 22) This suggests that the disciple referred to 
would long survive Peter and the other apostles. 
All of this fits the apostle John. It is of interest 
that John, after being given the Revelation vi¬ 
sion of Jesus' coming, concludes that remarkable 
prophecy with the words: "Amenl Come, Lord 
Jesus/—Rev. 2 2; 20. 

& Although John's writings themselves give no 
definite information on the matter, it is generally 
believed that John wrote his Gospel after his 
return from exile on the island of Patmos. (Rev* 
1:9) The Roman emperor Nerva, 96-98 C EL, re¬ 
called many who had been exiled at the close of 
the reign of his predecessor, Domitian. After writ¬ 
ing his Gospel, about 98 C.E., John is believed to 
have died peacefully at Ephesus in the third year 
of Emperor Trajan, 100 C*E* 

6 As to Ephesus or its vicinity as the place of 
writing, the historian Eusebius (c. 260-342 C.E*) 
quotes Irenaeus as saying: "John, the disciple of 
the Lord, who had even rested on his breast, 
himself also gave forth the gospel, while he was 
living at Ephesus in Asia.' rH That the book was 
written outside Palestine is supported by its many 
references to Jesus' opponents by the general 

' The Ecclesiastical History r Eusebius, V, Vill, 4. 

5, When Is John believed to have written his Gospel? 

6. What evidence indicates that the Gospel of John was 
written outside Palestine, at or near Ephesus? 


term, "the Jews," rather than "Pharisees," "chief 
priests/ and so forth, (John 1:19; 12:9) Also, the 
Sea of Galilee is explained by its Roman name. Sea 
of Tiberias, (6:1; 21:1) For the sake of the non- 
Jews, John gives helpful explanations of the Jew¬ 
ish festivals* (6:4; 7:2; 11:55} The place of his 
exile, Patmos, was near Ephesus, and his acquain¬ 
tance with Ephesus, as well as with the other 
congregations of Asia Minor, is indicated by Reve¬ 
lation chapters 2 and 3* 

7 Bearing on the authenticity of John's Gospel 
are important manuscript finds of the 20th centu¬ 
ry, One of these is a fragment of John's Gospel 
found in Egypt, now known as the Papyrus Ry- 
lands457 {P 5 *}, containing John 18:31-33, 37, 38, 
and preserved at the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, England." As to its bearing on the 
tradition of John's writership at the end of the 
first century, the late Sir Frederic Kenyon said in 
his book The Bible and Modern Scholarship , 1949, 
page 21: "Small therefore as It is, it suffices to 
prove that a manuscript of this Gospel was circu¬ 
lating, presumably in provincial Egypt where it 
was found, about the period A.D. 130-150* Allow¬ 
ing even a minimum time for the circulation of 
the work from its place of origin, this would throw 
back the date of composition so near to the tradi¬ 
tional date in the last decade of the first century 
that there is no longer any reason to question the 
validity of the tradition*" 

0 John's Gospel is remarkable for its introduc¬ 
tion, which reveals the Word, who was "in the 
beginning with God," as the One through whom 
all things came into existence* (1:2) After making 
known the precious relationship between Father 
and Son, John launches into a masterly portrayal 
of Jesus' works and discourses, especially from the 
viewpoint of the intimate love that binds in union 
everything in God's great arrangement. This ac¬ 
count of Jesus' life on earth covers the period 
29-33 C.E., and it is careful to make mention of 
the four Passovers that Jesus attended during his 
ministry, thus providing one of the lines of proof 
that his ministry was three and a half years in 
duration. Three of these Passovers are mentioned 
as such. (2:13; 6:4, 12:1; 13:1) One of them is 
referred to as "a festival of the Jews," but the 
context places it shortly after Jesus said there 
were "yet four months before the harvest," thus 
indicating the festival to be the Passover, which 

+ Insigh t on the Scriptures, VoL 1, page 323. 

7. Of whai importance is the Papyrus Rylands 457? 

8. (a) What is remarkable about the introduction of 
John's Gospel? (b) What proof does it supply that Jesus' 
ministry was three and a half years in duration? 
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took place about the beginning of the harvest. 
—4:35; 5:1.* 

9 The good news "according to John" is largely 
supplementary; 92 percent is new material not 
covered in the other three Gospels. Even so, John 
concludes with the words: 'There are, in fact, 
many other things also which Jesus did r which, if 
ever they were written in full detail, l suppose, 
the world itself could not contain the scrolls writ¬ 
ten/— 21:25. 

CONTENTS OF JOHN 

10 Prologue: Introducing "the Word" (1:1-18). 
With beauteous simplicity, John states that in 
the beginning "the Word was with God/ that life 
itself was by means of him, that he became "the 
light of men/ and that John (the Baptizer) bore 
witness about him. (1:1, 4) The light was in 
the world, but the world did not know him. Those 
who did receive him became God s children, being 
born from God. Just as the Law was given through 
Moses, so "the undeserved kindness and the truth 
came to be through Jesus Christ."—1:17. 

11 Presenting "the Lamb of God" to men (1: 
19-51). John the Baptizer confesses he is not the 
Christ but says there is one coming behind him, 
and the lace of that one's sandal he is not worthy 
to untie. The next day, as Jesus comes toward 
him, John identifies him as "the Lamb of God that 
takes away the sin of the world." (1:27, 29) Next, 
he introduces two of his disciples to Jesus, and one 
of these, Andrew, brings his brother Peter to 
Jesus. Philip and Nathanael also accept Jesus as 
The Son of God, the King of Israel/—1:49. 

^ Jesus" miracles prove he is "the Holy One of 
God" (2:1—6:71). Jesus performs his first miracle 
in Cana of Galilee, turning water into the best of 
wine at a wedding feast. This is "the beginning of 
his signs, . . . and his disciples put their faith in 
him." (2:11) Jesus goes up to Jerusalem for the 
Passover Finding peddlers and money changers 
in the temple, he takes a whip and drives them out 
with such vigor that his disciples recognize the 
fulfill meat of the prophecy: 'The zeal for your 
house will eat me up." (John 2:17; Ps. 69:9) He 
predicts that the temple of his own body will be 
broken down and raised up again in three days. 

13 The fearful Nicodemus comes to Jesus at 


‘ Insigh t on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, pages 57-8 

9, What shows John's Gospel to be supplementary, and 
yet does it fill out all the details of Jesus' ministry? 

1 0, What does John say about, "the Word"? 

11. As what does John rhe Baptizer identify Jesus, and 
as what do John's disciples accept Jesus? 

12, (a) What is Jesus 4 first miracle? (b) What does he do 
when up ai Jerusalem for the first Passover during his 
ministry? 

13 (a) What does Jesus show to be necessary for gain¬ 
ing life? (b) How does John the Baptizer speak of hi mseif 
in relation to Jesus? 


night. He confesses that Jesus is sent from God, 
and Jesus tells bim that one must be born from 
water and spirit to enter rhe Kingdom of God. 
Believing in the Son of man from heaven is neces¬ 
sary for life. "For God loved the world so much 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, in order that 
everyone exercising faith In him might not be 
destroyed but have everlasting life." (John 3:16) 
The light that has come Into the world is in 
conflict with darkness, "but he that does what is 
true comes to the light," concludes Jesus. John the 
Baptizer then learns of Jesus' activity in Judea and 
declares that while he himself is not the Christ, 
yet "the friend of the bridegroom , . , has a great 
deal of joy on account of the voice of the bride- 
groom." (3:21, 29) Jesus must now increase, and 
John decrease. 

14 Jesus sets out again for Galilee. On the way, 
dust-laden and 'tired out from the journey/ he 
sits down to rest ai Jacob's fountain in Sychar, 
while his disciples are off buying food in the city. 
(4:6) It is midday, the sixth hour, A Samaritan 
woman approaches to draw water, and Jesus asks 
for a drink. Then, weary though he is, be begins to 
speak to her about the real "water" that truly 
refreshes, imparting everlasting life to those who 
worship God "with spirit and truth/ The disciples 
return and urge him to eat, and 1 ie declares: "My 
food is for me to do the will of him that sent ms 
and to finish bis work/ He spends two more days 
in the area, so that many of the Samaritans come 
to believe that This, man is for a certainty the 
savior of the world1/ (4:24, 34, 42) On reaching 
Cana of Galilee, Jesus heals a nobleman's son 
without even going near his bedside. 

Jesus goes up again to Jerusalem for the 
Jews' festival. He heals a sick man on the Sabbath, 
and this raises a great storm of criticism. Jesus 
counters: "My Father has kept working until now, 
and I keep working/' (5:17) The Jewish leaders 
now claim that Jesus has added blasphemy, that 
of making himself equal to God, to the crime of 
Sabbath-breaking* Jesus answers that the Son 
cannot do a single thing of his own initiative but is 
entirely dependent on the Father, He makes the 
marvelous statement that "all those in the memo¬ 
rial tombs will hear his voice and come out" to a 
resurrection. But to his faithless audience, Jesus 
says: "How can you believe, when you are accept¬ 
ing glory from one another and you are not seek¬ 
ing the glory that is from the only God?"—5:28, 
29,44. 

14, What does Jesus explain to the Samaritan woman at 
Sychar, and what results from his preaching there? 

15. What charges are made against Jesus in Jerusalem, 
bui how does he answer his critics? 
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lfi When Jesus miraculously feeds 6,000 men 
with five loaves and two small fishes, the crowd 
consider seizing him and making him king, but he 
withdraws Into a mountain. Later, he reproves 
them for going after The food that perishes. 1 ' 
Rather, they should work "for the food that re¬ 
mains for life everlasting." He points out that 
exercising faith in him as the Son is the partaking 
of the bread of life, and he adds: "Unless you eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, 
you have no life in yourselves." Many of his disci¬ 
ples are offended at this and leave him. Jesus asks 
the 12: "You do not want to go also, do you?" and 
Peter replies: "Lord, whom shall we go away to? 
You have sayings of everlasting life; and we have 
believed and come to know that you are the Holy 
One of God," (6:27, 53, 67-69) However, Jesus, 
knowing that Judas will betray him, says that one 
of them is a slanderer, 

"The light" conflicts with darkness (7:1-12: 
50 ), Jesus goes up secretly to Jerusalem and ap¬ 
pears halfway through the Festival of Taberna¬ 
cles, teaching openly in the temple. The people 
argue about whether he is really the Christ, Jesus 
tells them: "I have not come of my own initiative, 
but he that sent me is real, . , , and that One sent 
me forth " On another occasion he cries out to the 
crowd: Tf anyone is thirsty, let him come to me 
and drink." Officers who are sent to arrest Jesus 
return empty-handed and report to the priests: 
"Never has another man spoken like this/' Infuri¬ 
ated, the Pharisees answer that none of the rulers 
have believed, nor is any prophet to be raised up 
out of Galilee.—7:28, 29, 37, 46. 

1B In a further speech, Jesus says: "1 am the 
light of the world." To the malicious charges that 
he is a false witness, that he has been born out of 
wedlock, and that he is a Samaritan and demon- 
possessed, Jesus forcefully replies: "If I glorify 
myself, my glory Is nothing It is my Father that 
glorifies me." When he declares, "Before Abraham 
came into existence, 1 have been," the Jews make 
another abortive attempt on his life. (8:12, 54, 58) 
Frustrated, they later question a man whose sight 
Jesus has miraculously restored, and they throw 
the man out. 

19 Again Jesus speaks to the Jews, this time 
concerning the fine shepherd, who calls his sheep 

16 (a) What does Jesus leach concerning food and life? 
(b) How does Peter express the conviction of the apos¬ 
tles? 

17. What effect does Jesus’ teaching in the temple at the 
Festival of Tabernacles have? 

18. What opposition do the Jews bring against Jesus, 
and how does he reply? 

19. (a) How does Jesus speak of his relationship with 
his Father and his care for his sheep? (b) How does he 
answer the Jews when they threaten him? 


by name and who surrenders his soul in behalf of 
the sheep 'that they might have life in abun^ 
dance/ He says: "I have other sheep, which are 
not of this fold; those also 1 must bring, and they 
will listen to my voice, and they will become one 
flock, one shepherd/' (10:10, 16) He tells the Jews 
that no one can snatch the sheep out of the hand of 
his Father, and he says that he and his Father are 
one. Again they seek to stone him to death. In 
answer to their charge of blasphemy, he reminds 
them that in the book of Psalms, certain mighty 
ones of earth are referred to as "gods/' whereas he 
has referred to himself as God's Son, (Ps, 82:6) He 
urges them at least to believe his works.—John 
10:34. 

10 From Bethany near Jerusalem comes news 
that Lazarus, brother of Mary and Martha, is ill. 
By the time Jesus arrives there, Lazarus is dead 
and already four days In the tomb. Jesus performs 
the stupendous miracle of recalling Lazarus to 
life, causing many to put faith in Jesus. This 
precipitates a special meeting of the Sanhedrin, 
where the high priest, Caiaphas, is compelled to 
prophesy that Jesus is destined to die for the 
nation As the chief priests and Pharisees take 
counsel to kill him, Jesus retires temporarily from 
the public scene. 

21 Six days before the Passover, Jesus comes 
again to Bethany on his way to Jerusalem, and he 
is entertained by Lazarus' household. Then, the 
day after the Sabbath, on Nisan 9, seated upon a 
young ass, he makes an.entry into Jerusalem amid 
the acclamations of a great crowd: and the Phari¬ 
sees say to one another: "You are gening absolute¬ 
ly nowhere. See] The world has gone after him." 
By the illustration of a grain of wheat, Jesus 
intimates that he must be planted in death in 
order for fruitage to be produced for everlasting 
life. He cabs on his Father to glorify His name, and 
a voice is heard from heaven: T both glorified it 
and will glorify it again/' Jesus urges his hearers 
to avoid the darkness and to walk in the light, yes, 
to become "sons of light." As the forces of dark¬ 
ness close in on him, he makes a strong public 
appeal for the people to put faith in him 'as a light 
that has come into the world/—12:19, 28, 36, 46, 

^Jesus' parting counsel to the faithful apos¬ 
tles (13:1-16:33). While the evening meal of the 
Passover with the 12 is in progress, Jesus rises 

20. (a) What outstanding miracle does Jesus next per¬ 
form? (b) To what does this lead? 

21. (a) How do the people and the Pharisees respond to 
Jesus' entry into Jerusalem? (b) What illustration does 
Jesus give regarding his death and its purpose, and what 
does he urge upon his hearers? 

22. What pattern does Jesus provide at the Passover 
meal, and what new commandment does he give? 
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and, removii [g his outer garments, takes a towel 
and foot basin and proceeds to wash the feet of his 
disciples. Peter protests, but Jesus tells him he too 
must have his feet washed. Jesus admonishes the 
disciples to follow his pattern of humility, for 'a 
slave is not greater than his master ** He speaks of 
the betrayer and then dismisses Judas, After Ju¬ 
das goes out, Jesus begins to speak intimately 
with the others, "I am giving you a new com¬ 
mandment, that you love one another; just as 1 
have loved you, that you also love one another. By 
this all will know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love among yourselves."—13:16, 34, 35, 

23 Jesus speaks wonderful words of comfort for 
his followers in this critical hour. They must 
exercise faith in God and also in him. In his 
Father's house, there are many abodes, and he 
will come again and receive them home to him¬ 
self. *1 am the way and the truth and the life/ 1 says 
Jesus. "No one comes to the Father except through 
me." Comfortingly he tells his followers that by 
exercising faith, they will do greater works than 
he and that he will grant whatever they ask in his 
name, in order that his Father may be glorified 
He promises them another helper, "the spirit of 
the truth/' which will teach them all things and 
bring back to their minds all that he has told 
them. They should rejoice that he is going away to 
his Father, for, says Jesus, "the Father is greater 
than Jam/'—14:6, 17, 28. 

M Jesus speaks of himself as the true vine and 
his Father as the cultivator. He urges them to 
remain in union with him, saying: iJ My Father is 
glorified in this, that you keep bearing much fruit 
and prove yourselves my disciples." (15:8) And 
how may their joy become full? By loving one 
another just as he has loved them. He calls them 
friends. What a precious relationship! The world 
will hate them as it has hated him, and it will 
persecute them, but Jesus will send the helper to 
bear witness about him and to guide his disciples 
into all truth. Their present grief will give way to 
rejoicing when he sees them again, and no one 
will take their joy from them. Consoling are his 
words: "The Father himself has affection for you, 
because you have had affection for me and have 
believed that 1 came out as the Father's represen¬ 
tative," Yes, they will be scattered, but, says Je¬ 
sus, "I have said these things to you that by means 
of me you may have peace. In the world you will 
have tribulation, but take courage! [ have con¬ 
quered the world,"—16:27, 33. 

23. As comfort, what hope and what promised helper 
does Jesus discuss? 

24. How does Jesus discuss the relationship of the apos¬ 
tles with himself and the Father, with what blessings for 
them? 


25 Jesus' prayer in behalf of his disciples (17; 
1-26), In prayer Jesus acknowledges to his Fa¬ 
ther: 'This means everlasting life, their taking in 
knowledge of you, the only true God, and of the 
one whom you sent forth, Jesus Christ." Having 
finished his assigned work on earth, Jesus now 
asks to be glorified alongside Jus Father with the 
glory he had before the world was. He has made 
the Father's name manifest to his disciples and 
asks the Father to watch over them 'on account of 
His own name/ He requests the Father, not that 
they be taken out of the world, but to keep them 
from the wicked one and to sanctify them by His 
word of truth. Jesus broadens out his prayer to 
embrace all those who will yet exercise faith 
through hearing the word of these disciples, "in 
order that they may all be one, just as you. Father, 
are in union with me and I am in union with you, 
that they also may be in union with us, in order 
that the world may believe that you sent me 
forth,” He asks that these also may share with him 
in his heavenly glory, for he has made the Father's 
name known to them, that His Jove may abide in 
them.—17:3, 11, 21. 

2B Christ tried and impaled (18:1-19:42). Jesus 
and his disciples go now to a garden across the 
Kidron Valley, It is here that Judas appears with a 
soldier band and betrays Jesus, who mildly sub¬ 
mits. However, Peter defends him with a sword 
and is reproved: "The cup that the Father has 
given me, should I not by all means drink it?" 
(18:11) Jesus is then led away bound to Annas, 
the father-in-law of Caiaphas, the high priest, 
John and Peter follow closely, and John gets them 
access to the courtyard of the high priest, where 
Peter three times denies knowing Christ. Jesus is 
first questioned by Annas and then brought be¬ 
fore Caiaphas. Afterward, Jesus is brought before 
Roman governor Pilate, with the Jews clamoring 
for the death sentence. 

To Pilate's question, "Are you a king?" Jesus 
replies: "You yourself are saying that I am a king. 
For this 1 have been horn, and for this 1 have come 
into the world, that I should bear witness to the 
truth." (18:37) Pilate, finding no real evidence 
against Jesus, offers to release him, as it was 
the custom to free some prisoner at the Passover, 
but the Jews call for the robber Barabbas instead, 
Pilate has Jesus scourged, and again he tries to 

25, (a) What does Jesus acknowledge in prayer to his 
Father? tb) What does he request with regard to himself, 
his disciples, and those who will exercise faith through 
their word? 

26, What does the account say concerning Jesus’ arrest 
and trial? 

27, (a) What questions as to kingship and authority are 
raised by Pilate, and how does Jesus comment? (b) What 
stand on kingship do the Jews take? 
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release him, but the Jews cry: "Impale him! Im¬ 
pale him!.. , because he made himself God's son/' 
When Pilate tells Jesus he has authority to impale 
him, Jesus answers: "You would have no authority 
at all against me unless it had been granted to you 
from above." Again the Jews cry out: "Take him 
away! Take him away! Impale him!. *. We have no 
king but Caesar/' At this, Pilate hands him over to 
be impaled.—19:6, 7, 11, 15. 

2B Jesus is taken away "to the so-called Skull 
Place, which is called Golgotha in Hebrew, ' and is 
impaled between two others. Above him Pilate 
fastens the title 'Jesus the Nazarene the King of 
the Jews," written in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, 
for all to see and understand. (19:17, 19) Jesus 
entrusts his mother to the care of John and, after 
receiving some sour wine, exclaims: "It has been 
accomplished!" Then he bows his head and ex¬ 
pires. (19:30) In fulfillment of the prophecies, the 
executions! squad casts lots for his garments, 
refrains from breaking his legs, and jabs his side 
with a spear, (John 19:24, 32-37; Ps, 22:18; 34: 
20; 22:17; Zech. 12:10) Afterward, Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus prepare the body for 
burial and place it In a new memorial tomb located 
nearby, 

3!? Appearances of the resurrected Christ (20: 
1-21:25). John's array of evidence as to the Christ 
concludes on the happy note of the resurrection. 
Mary Magdalene finds the tomb empty, and Peter 
and another disciple (John) run there but see only 
the bandages and head cloth remaining. Mary, 
who has remained near the tomb, speaks with two 
angels and final ly, as she thinks, with the garden¬ 
er, When he answers, "Mary!" she Immediately 
recognizes him to be Jesus. Next, Jesus manifests 
himself to his disciples behind locked doors, and 
he tells them of the power they will receive 
through holy spirit. Afterward, Thomas, who was 
not present, refuses to believe, but eight days later 
Jesus again appears and gives him the proof, at 
which Thomas exclaims: "My Lord and my God!" 
(20:16, 28) Days later Jesus again meets his disci¬ 
ples, at the Sea of Tiberias; be provides them a 
miraculous catch of fish and then breakfasts with 
them. Three times he asks Peter whether he loves 
him. As Peter insists that he does, Jesus says 
pointedly: "Feed my lambs," "Shepherd my little 
sheep," "Feed my little sheep." Then he foretells 
by what sort of death Peter will glorify God. Peter 
asks about John, and Jesus says: "If it is ray will 
for him to remain until I come, of what concern is 
that to you?"—21:15-17, 22. 

28, What takes place at Golgotha, and what prophecies 
are there fulfilled? 

29, (a) What appearances does the resurrected Jesus 
make to his disciples? (b) What points does Jesus make 
in his final remarks to Peter? 


WHY BENEFICIAL 

30 Powerful in its directness and convincing in 
its intimate, heartwarming portrayal of the Word, 
who became Christ, the good news "according to 
John" gives us a close-up view of this anointed Son 
of God in word and in action. Though John's style 
and vocabulary are simple, marking him as an 
"unlettered and ordinary” man, there is tremen¬ 
dous power in his expression, (Acts 4:13) HLs 
Gospel soars to its greatest heights in making 
known the intimate love between Father and Son, 
as well as the blessed, loving relationship to be 
found by being in union with them. John uses the 
words "love" and "loved" more often than the 
other three Gospels combined. 

-In the beginning what a glorious relationship 
existed between the Word and God the Father! In 
God's providence "the Word became flesh and 
resided among us, and we had a view of his glory, 
a glory such as belongs to: an only-begotten son 
from a father; and he was full of undeserved 
kindness and truth." (John 1:14) Then, through¬ 
out John's account, Jesus emphasizes his relation¬ 
ship lo be one of subjection in unquestioning 
obedience to the will of the Father. (4:34; 5; 
19, 30; 7:16; 10:29, 30: 11:41, 42; 12:27, 49, 50; 
14:10) His expression of this intimate relationship 
reaches its glorious climax in the moving prayer 
recorded in John chapter 17, where Jesus reports 
to his Father that he has finished the work He 
gave him to do in the earth and adds: "So now you. 
Father, glorify me alongside yourself with the 
glory that I had alongside you before the world 
was."—17:5* 

32 What of Jesus' relationship with his disci¬ 
ples? Jesus' role as the sole channel through 
which God s blessings are extended to these and 
to ail mankind is continually kept to the fore. (14: 
13, 14; 15:16; 16:23, 24) He is referred to as "the 
Lamb of God," "the bread of life," "the light of the 
world," "the fine shepherd/ "the resurrection and 
the life," ' the way and the truth and the life/ and 
"the true vine," (1:29; 6:35; 8:12; 10:11; 11:25; 
14:6; 15: l) It is under this illustration of "the true 
vine" that Jesus makes known the marvelous uni¬ 
ty that exists not only between his true followers 
and himself but also with the Father. By bearing 
much fruit, they will glorify his Father, "Just as 
the Father has loved me and f have loved you, 
remain in my love/ counsels Jesus, —15:9. 

30, Hqw does John give special emphasis to the quality 
of love? 

31, What relationship is stressed throughout the Gospel 
of John, and how does it reach its climactic expression? 

32, By what expressions does Jesus show his own rela¬ 
tionship with his disciples and that he is the sole channel 
through which blessings of life come to mankind? 
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33 Then how fervently he prays to Jehovah that 
all these loved ones, and also Those potting faith 
in him through their word/ may he one with his 
Father and himself, sanctified by the word of 
truth! Indeed, the entire purpose of Jesus' minis¬ 
try is wonderfully expressed in the final words of 
his prayer to his Father; *T have made your name 
known to them and will make it known, in order 
that the love with which you loved me may be in 
them and I in union with them."-—1 7:20, 26, 

34 Chough Jesus was leaving his disciples in the 
world, he was not going to leave them without a 
helper, "the spirit of the truth," Moreover, he gave 
them timely counsel on their relationship with the 
world, showing them how to overcome as "sons of 
light." (14:16, 17; 3:19-21; 12:36) "If you remain 
in my word, you are really my disciples," said 
Jesus, "and you will know the truth, and the truth 
will sot you free/' In contrast, he said to the sons of 
darkness: "You are from your father the Devil, and 
you wish to do the desires of your father. . . . He 
did not stand fast in the truth, because truth is not 
in him," Let us be determined, then, always to 
stand fast in the truth, yes, to ' worship the Father 

33. What purpose of his ministry does Jesus express in 
prayer? 

34. What beneficial counsel did Jesus give on how to 
overcome the world? 


with spirit and truth," and to draw strength from 
Jesus' words: "Take courage! f have conquered the 
world,"—8:31,32, 44; 4:23; 16:33. 

35 All of this has a relation, also, to God's King¬ 
dom, Jesus testified when on trial: rJ My kingdom is 
no part of this world. If my kingdom were part of 
this world, my attendants would have fought that 
I should not be delivered up to the Jews. But, as it 
is, my kingdom is not from this source," Then, in 
answer to Pilate's question, he said: "You yourself 
are saying that [ am a king. For this 1 have been 
born, and for this I have come into the world, that 
I should bear witness to the truth. Everyone that is 
on the side of the truth listens to my voice," (18: 
36, 37) Happy indeed are those who listen and 
who are "born again" to "enter into the kingdom of 
God" in union with the King. Happy are the "other 
sheep" who listen to the voice of this Shepherd- 
King and gain life. There is, indeed, cause for 
gratitude for the provision of John's Gospel, for it 
was written "that you may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ the Son of God, and that, because of 
believing, you may have life by means of his 
name."—3:3, 5; 10:16; 20:31. 

35. (a) What testimony does Jesus give concerning 
God's Kingdom? tb) Why does John s Gospel give cause 
for happiness and gratitude? 
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Acts 

Writing Completed: c. 61 C.E, 

Time Covered: 33~c, 61 C.E. 


I N THE 42nd book of the inspired Scriptures, 
Luke gives an account covering the life, activ¬ 
ity, and ministry of Jesus and his followers 
up to the time of Jesus' ascension. The histori¬ 
cal record of the 44th book of the Scriptures, 
Acts of Apostles, continues the history of early 
Christianity by describing the founding of the 
congregation as a result of the operation of the 
holy spirit. It also describes the expansion of 
the witness, first among the Jews and then to 
people of all the nations. The greater part of the 
material in the first 12 chapters covers the activi¬ 
ties of Peter, and the remaining 16 chapters, the 
activities of Paul. Luke had an intimate associa- 

1, 2, (a) What historical events and activities are de¬ 
scribed in Acts? (b) What time period does the book 
cover? 


tion with Paul, accompanying him on many of his 
travels. 

2 The book is addressed to Theophilus. Since be 
is referred to as "most excellent/' it is possible that 
he occupied some official position, or it may sim¬ 
ply be an expression of high esteem. (Luke 1:3) 
The account provides an accurate historical record 
of the establishment and growth of the Christian 
congregation. It commences with Jesus' appear¬ 
ances to his disciples following his resurrection 
and then records important events of the period 
from 33 to about 61 C.E,, covering approximately 
28 years in all. 

3 From ancient times the writer of the Gospel of 
Luke has been credited with the writing of Acts. 

3. Who wrote the book of Acts, and when was the 
writing completed? 
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Both books are addressed to Theophilus. By 
repeating the closing events of his Gospel in the 
opening verses of Acts, Luke binds the two ac¬ 
counts together as the work of the same author It 
appears that Luke completed Acts about 61 C.E. f 
probably toward the close of a two-year stay in 
Rome while in the company of the apostle Paul, 
Since it records events down to that year, ii could 
not have been completed earlier, and its leaving 
Paul's appeal to Caesar undecided indicates that it 
was completed by that year, 

A From the most ancient times. Acts has been 
accepted by Bible scholars as canonical Parts of 
the book are to be found among some of the oldest 
extant papyrus manuscripts of the Greek Scrip¬ 
tures, notably the Michigan No. 1571 (P 3 *) of the 
third or fourth century C.E. and Chester Beatty 
No. 1 (P 4El ) of the third century. Both of these 
indicate that Acts was circulating with other 
books of the inspired Scriptures and hence was 
part of the catalog at an early date, Luke s writing 
in the book of Acts reflects the same remarkable 
accuracy as we have already noted marks his 
Gospel. Sir William M. Ramsay rates the writer of 
Acts "among the historians of the first rank,' 1 and 
he explains what this means by saying: "The first 
and the essential quality of the great historian is 
truth. What he says must be trustworthy/* 

5 Illustrating the accurate reporting that so 
characterizes Luke's writings, we quote Edwin 
Smith, commander of a flotilla of British warships 
in the Mediterranean during World War J, writing 
in the magazine The Rudder, March 1947: "The 
ancient vessels were not steered as those in mod¬ 
ern times by a single rudder hinged to the stern 
post, but by two great oars or paddles, one on each 
side of the stem; hence the mention of them in the 
plural number by St, Luke, [Acts 27:40] , , , We 
have seen in our examination that every state¬ 
ment as to the movements of this ship, from the 
time when she left Fair Havens until she was 
beached at Malta, as set forth by St. Luke has been 
verified by external and independent evidence of 
the most exact and satisfying nature; and that his 
statements as to the time the ship remained at sea 
correspond with the distance covered; and finally 
that his description of the place arrived at is in 
conformity with the place as it is. All of which 
goes to show that Luke actually made the voyage 
as described, and has moreover shown himself to 
be a man whose observations and statements may 
be taken as reliable and trustworthy in the high¬ 
est degree."’ 

' St. Paul the Traveller, 1895. page 4. 

* Quoted in A wakef of July 22 1 1947, pages 22-3; see also 
A wakel of April 8, 1971, pages 27-8. 


4. What proves that Acts is canonical and authentic? 

5. Illustrate Luke s accurate reporting. 


5 Archaeological findings also confirm the accu¬ 
racy of Luke's account. For example, excavations 
at Ephesus have unearthed the temple of Artemis 
as well as the ancient theater where the Ephesians 
rioted against the apostle Paul, (Acts 19:27-41} 
Inscriptions have been discovered that confirm 
the correctness of Luke's use of the title "city 
rulers ' as applying to the officials of Thessalanica. 
(17:6, 8) Two Maltese inscriptions show that Luke 
was also correct in referring to Publius as "the 
priori pal man" of Malta .“28:7, * 

7 Further, the various speeches made by Peter, 
Stephen, Cornelius, Tertullus, Paul, and others, as 
recorded by Luke, are all different in style and 
composition Even the speeches of Paul, spoken 
before different audiences, changed in style to 
suit the occasion. This indicates that Luke record¬ 
ed only what he himself heard or what other 
eyewitnesses reported to him, Luke was no fiction 
writer. 

s Very little is known of the personal life of 
Luke. Luke himself was not an apostle but was 
associated with those who were. (Luke 1:1-4) In 
three instances the apostle Paul mentions Luko by 
name. (Col. 4:10, 14; 2 Tim 4:11; Philem. 24} For 
some years he was the constant companion of 
Paul, who called him "the beloved physician." 
There is a shifting back and forth in the account 
between "they" and "we," indicating that Luke 
was with Paul at Troas during Paul's second mis¬ 
sionary tour, that he may have remained behind 
at Philippi until Paul returned some years later, 
and that he then rejoined Paul and accompanied 
him on his trip to Rome for trial.—Acts 16:8, 10; 
17:1; 20:4-6; 28:16* 

CONTENTS OF ACTS 

9 Events till Pentecost (1 :l-26). As Luke opens 
this second account, the resurrected Jesus tells his 
eager disciples that they will be baptized in holy 
spirit. Will the Kingdom be restored at this time? 
No, But they will receive power and become wit¬ 
nesses "to the most distant part of the earth/' As 
Jesus is lifted up out of their sight, two men in 
white tell them: "This Jesus who was received up 
from you into the sky will come thus in the same 
manner,"—1:8, 11. 


* Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 1, pages 153-4, 734-5; 
VoL 2, page 748. 


6. What examples show how archaeological findings 
confirm the accuracy of Acts? 

7. How do the speeches recorded show the record of 
Acts to be factual? 

8. What do the Scriptures tell us of Luke and his associa¬ 
tion with Paul? 

9. What things are the disciples told at the time of Jesus' 
ascension? 
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10 The memorable day of Pentecost {2:1-42), 
The disciples are all assembled in Jerusalem, Sud¬ 
denly a noise like a rushing wind fills the house. 
Tongues as if of fire rest on those present. They 
are filled with holy spirit and begin speaking in 
different languages about "the magnificent things 
of God," 12:11) Onlookers are perplexed. Now Pe¬ 
ter stands up and speaks. He explains that this 
outpouring of the spirit is in fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Joel (2:28-32) and that Jesus Christ, 
now resurrected and exalted to God s right hand, 
"has poured out this which they see and hear/ 
Stabbed to the heart, about 3,000 embrace the 
word and are baptized,— 2 1 33 . 

1] The witness expands (2:43-5:42), Daily, Je¬ 
hovah continues to join to them those being saved. 
Outside the temple Peter and John come upon a 
crippled man who has never walked in his life, Tn 
the name of Jesus Christ the Nazarene, walk!" 
commands Peter. Immediately the man begins 
"walking and leaping and praising God/ 1 Peter 
then appeals to the people to repent and turn 
around, "that seasons of refreshing may come 
from the person of Jehovah/' Annoyed that Peter 
and John are teaching Jesus' resurrection, the 
religious leaders arrest them, but the ranks of the 
believers swell to about 5,000 men.—3:6, 8, 19. 

12 The next day, Peter and John are taken be¬ 
fore the Jewish rulers for questioning. Peter testi¬ 
fies outspokenly that salvation is only through 
Jesus Christ, and when commanded to stop their 
preaching work, both Peter and John reply: 
“Whether it is righteous in the sight of God to 
listen to you rather than to God, judge for your¬ 
selves, But as for us, we cannot stop speaking 
about the things we have seen and heard/" (4: 
19, 20) They are released, and all the disciples 
continue to speak the word of God with boldness. 
Because of the circumstances, they pool their ma¬ 
terial possessions and make distributions accord¬ 
ing to the need. However, a certain Ananias and 
his wife, Sapphira, sell some property and secretly 
keep back part of the price while giving the ap¬ 
pearance of turning in the entire sum, Peter ex¬ 
poses x hem. and they drop dead beca use they have 
played false to God and the holy spirit. 

13 Again the outraged religious leaders throw 
the apostles into jail, but this time Jehovah's an¬ 
gel releases them. The next day they are again 
brought, before the Sanhedrin and charged with 

10. (a) WhaL memorable things happen on the day of 
Pentecost? (b) What explanation does Peter give, and 
what results from it? 

11. How does Jehovah prosper the preaching work? 

12. (a) What answer do the disciples give when com¬ 
manded to stop preaching? [b) For what are Ananias and 
Sapphira punished? 

13. With what are the apostles charged, how do they 
reply, and what do they continue to do? 


'filling Jerusalem with their teaching/ They re¬ 
ply: "We must obey God as ruler rather than men/' 
Though flogged and threatened, they still refuse 
to stop, and 'every day in the temple and from 
house to house they continue without letup teach¬ 
ing and declaring the good news about the Christ, 
Jesus/—5:2S, 29, 42. 

55 Stephen's martyrdom (6:1-8: la). Stephen is 
one of seven appointed by holy spirit to distribute 
food to tables. He also witnesses powerfully to the 
truth, and so zealous is his support of the faith that 
his enraged opponents have him brought before 
the Sanhedrin on the charge of blasphemy. In 
making his defense, Stephen tells first of Jeho¬ 
vah's long-suffering toward Israel. Then, in fear¬ 
less eloquence, he comes to the point: 'Obstinate 
men, you are always resisting the holy spirit, you 
who received the Law as transmitted by angels 
but have not kept it/ (7:51-53) This is too much 
for them. They rush upon him, t hrow him outside 
the city, and stone him to death. Saul looks on in 
approval, 

^Persecutions, Saul's conversion (8:lb-9: 
30), The persecution that begins that day against 
the congregation in Jerusalem scatters ah except 
the apostles throughout the land, Philip goes to 
Samaria, where many accept the word of God, 
Peter and John are sent there from Jerusalem 
so that these believers may receive holy spirit 
"through the laying on of the hands of the apos¬ 
tles." (8:18) An angel then directs Philip south to 
the Jerusalem-Gaza road, where he finds a eunuch 
of the royal court of Ethiopia riding in his chariot 
and reading [he book of Isaiah. Philip enlightens 
him as to the meaning of the prophecy and baptiz- 
es him. 

)S Meanwhile, Saul, "still breathing threat and 
murder against the disciples of the Lord/' sets out 
to arrest those 'belonging to The Way' in Damas¬ 
cus. Suddenly a light from heaven flashes around 
him, and he falls to the ground blinded. A voice 
from heaven tells him: Jam Jesus, whom you are 
persecuting." After three days in Damascus, a 
disciple named Ananias ministers i.o him. Saul 
recovers his sight, gets baptized, and becomes 
filled with holy spirit, so that he becomes a zealous 
and able preacher of the good news. (9:1, 2, 5) In 
this amazing turn of events, the persecutor be¬ 
comes the persecuted and has to flee for his life, 
first from Damascus and then from Jerusalem, 

17 The good news goes to uncircumcised Gen- 
tiles (9:31-12:25), The congregation now 'enters 

14. How does Stephen meet martyrdom? 

15 What results from persecution, and what preaching 
experiences does Philip have? 

16. How does the conversion of Saul come about? 

17. How does the good news go to unci rcumcised Gen¬ 
tiles? 
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into a period of peace, being built up; and as it 
walks in the fear of Jehovah and in the comfort of 
the holy spirit, it keeps on multiplying,' (9:31) At 
Joppa, Peter raises the beloved Tabitha (Dorcas) 
from the dead, and it is from here that he receives 
the call to go to Caesarea, where an army officer 
named Cornelius awaits him. Be preaches to Cor’ 
nelius and his household and they believe, and the 
holy spirit is poured out upon them. Having per- 
ceived "that God is not partial, but in every nation 
the man that fears him and works righteousness is 
acceptable to him," Peter baptizes them—the first 
uncircumcised Gentile converts, Peter later ex- 
plains this new development to the brothers in 
Jerusalem, at which they glorify God.— 10:34, 35. 

1S As the good news continues to spread rapidly, 
Barnabas and Saul teach quite a crowd in Antioch, 
'and it is first in Antioch that the disciples are by 
divine providence called Christians/ (11:26) Once 
again persecution breaks out. Herod Agrippa 1 has 
James the brother of John killed with the sword. 
He also throws Peter into prison, but once again 
Jehovah's angel sets Peter free. Too bad for the 
wicked Herod! Because he fails to give glory to 
God, he is eaten up with worms and dies. On the 
other hand, 'the word of Jehovah goes on growing 
and spreading/—12:24 

Ul Paul's first missionary trip, with Barnabas 

(13:1-14:28).* Barnabas and 'Saul, who is also 
Paul/' are ser apart and sent forth from Antioch by 
holy spirit. (13:9) On the island of Cyprus, many 
become believers, including the proconsul Sergius 
Paulus, On the mainland of Asia Minor, they make 
a circuit of six or more cities, and everywhere it is 
the same story: A clear division appears between 
those who gladly accept the good news and the 
stiff-necked opponents who incite rock-throwing 
mobs against Jehovah's messengers. After making 
appointments of older men in the newly formed 
congregations, Paul and Barnabas return to Syrian 
Antioch, 

20 Settling the circumcision issue (15:1-35), 
With the great influx of non-Jews, the question 
arises whether these should he circumcised. Paul 
and Barnabas take the issue to the apostles and The 
older men in Jerusalem, where the disciple James 
presides and arranges to send out the unanimous 
decision by formal letter: 'The holy spirit and we 
ourselves have favored adding no further burden 
to you, except these necessary things, to keep 
abstaining from things sacrificed to idols and from 
blood and from things strangled and from fornica- 

T Insight on the Scriptures , Vol 2 f page 747 

18. (a) What next occurs in Antioch? (b) What persecu¬ 
tion breaks out, but does it achieve its object? 

19. How extensive is Paul's first missionary journey, 
and what is accomplished? 

20. By what decision is the circumcision issue settled? 


tion." (15:28, 29) The encouragement of this letter 
causes the brothers in Antioch to rejoice. 

?A Ministry expands with Paul's second trip 

(15:36-18:22)/ "After some days" Barnabas and 
Mark sail for Cyprus, while Paul and Silas set out 
through Syria and Asia Minor. (15:36) The young 
man Timothy joins Paul at Lystra, and they jour¬ 
ney on to Troas on the Aegean seacoast. Here in a 
vision Paul sees a man entreating him: "Step over 
into Macedonia and help us/ r (16:9) Luke joins 
Paul, and they take a ship to Philippi, the princi- 
pal city of Macedonia, where Paul and Silas are 
thrown into prison. This results in the jailer's 
becoming a believer and getting baptized. After 
their release, they push on to Thessalonica, and 
there the jealous Jews incite a mob against them. 
So by night the brothers send Paul and Silas out to 
Beroea. Here the Jews show noble-mindedness by 
receiving the word "with the greatest eagerness 
of mind, carefully examining the Scriptures daily'' 
in search of confirmation of the things learned. 
(17:11) Leaving Silas and Timothy with this new 
congregation, as he had left Luke in Philippi, Paul 
continues on south to Athens, 

22 In this city of idols, high-minded Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophers deride Paul as a ' chatterer" 
and "a publisher of foreign deities/' and they take 
him up to the Areopagus, or Mars' Hill. With 
skillful oratory Paul argues in favor of seeking the 
true God, the "Lord of heaven and earth/ who 
guarantees a righteous judgment by the one 
whom He has resurrected from the dead. Mention 
of the resurrection divides his audience, but some 
become believers. —17:18, 24, 

Next, in Corinth, Paul stays with Aquila and 
Priscilla, joining with them in the trade of tent- 
making, Opposition to his preaching compels him 
to move out of the synagogue and to hold his 
meetings next door, in the home of Titius Justus, 
Crispus, the presiding officer of the synagogue, 
becomes a believer. After a stay of 18 months in 
Corinth, Paul departs with Aquila and Priscilla for 
Ephesus, where he leaves them and continues on 
to Antioch in Syria, thus completing his second 
missionary tour. 

24 Paul revisits congregations, third tour (18: 
23-21:26).* A Jew named Apoilos comes to Ephe- 

* Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 2, page 747. 

Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 2, page 747. 

21 (a) Who are associated with Paul on his second 
missionary trip? (b) Wha? events mark the visit to Mac¬ 
edonia? 

22r What results from Paul's skillful speech on the Are¬ 
opagus? 

23, What is accomplished in Corinth? 

24, 25. (a) At the time of Paul s starl ing his third jour¬ 
ney, what takes place in Ephesus? £b> Whar commotion 
marks the conclusion of Paul s three-year stay? 
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sus from Alexandria, Egypt, speaking boldly in 
the synagogue about Jesus, but Aquila and Priscil¬ 
la find it necessary to correct his teaching before 
he goes on t.o Corinth. Paul is now on his third 
journey and in due course comes to Ephesus. 
Learning that the believers here have been bap¬ 
tized with John's baptism, Paul explains baptism 
in Jesus' name He then baptizes about 12 men; 
and when he lays his hands upon them, they 
receive the holy spirit, 

25 During Paul's three-year stay in Ephesus, 'the 
word of Jehovah keeps growing and prevailing in 
a mighty way/ and many give up their worship of 
the city's patron goddess, Artemis, (19:20) An¬ 
gered at the prospective loss of business,, the mak¬ 
ers of silver shrines throw the city into such an 
uproar that it takes hours to disperse the mob. 
Soon afterward Paul leaves for Macedonia and 
Greece, visiting the believers along the way, 

26 Paul stays three months in Greece before 
returning by way of Macedonia, where Luke re¬ 
joins him. They cross over to Troas, and here, as 
Paul is discoursing into the night, a young man 
falls asleep and tumbles out of a third-story win¬ 
dow He is picked up dead, but Paul restores him to 
life. The next day Paul and his party leave for 
Miletus, where Paul stops over en route to Jerusa¬ 
lem, to have a meeting with the older men from 
Ephesus. He informs them they will see his face no 
more. How urgent, then, it is for them to take the 
lead and shepherd the flock of God, 'among which 
the holy spirit has appointed them overseers'! He 
recalls the example he has set among them, and 
he admonishes them to keep awake, not sparing 
themselves in giving in behalf of the brothers, 
(20:28) Though warned against setting foot in 
Jerusalem, Paul does not turn back. His compan¬ 
ions acquiesce, saying: "Let. the will of Jehovah 
take place." (21:14) There is great rejoicing when 
Paul reports to James and the older men concern¬ 
ing God's blessing on his ministry among the 
nations. 

27 Paul arrested and tried (21:27-26:32). 
When Paul appears in the temple in Jerusalem, he 
is given a hostile reception, Jews from Asia stir up 
the whole city against him, and Roman soldiers 
rescue him just in rhe nick of time. 

What is all the uproar about? Who is this 
Paul? What is his crime? The puzzled military 
commander wants to know the answers. Because 
of his Roman citizenship, Paul escapes the whip- 

26. (a) What, miracle does Paul perform at Troas? 
(bji What counsel does he give the overseers from Ephe¬ 
sus? 

27. What, reception does Paul receive at, the temple? 

28 (a) What question does Paul raise before the Sanhe¬ 
drin, and with what result? (b) Where is he then sent? 


ping rack and is brought before the Sanhedrin* 
Ah, a divided court of Pharisees and Sadducees! 
Paul therefore raises the question of the resurrec¬ 
tion, setting them one against another. As the 
dissension becomes violent, the Roman soldiers 
have to snatch Paul from the midst of the Sanhe¬ 
drin before he is pulled to pieces. He is sent 
secretly by night to Governor Felix in Caesarea 
with heavy soldier escort, 

29 Charged with sedition by his accusers, Paul 
ably defends himself before Felix But Felix holds 
out in hopes of getting bribe money for Paul s 
release. Two years pass, Porcius Festus succeeds 
Fehx as governor, and a new trial is ordered. 
Again, serious charges are made, and again Paul 
declares his innocence. But Festus, to gain Favor 
with the Jews, suggests a further trial before him 
in Jerusalem, Paul therefore declares: l appeal to 
Caesar!" (25:11) More time passes. Finally, King 
Herod Agrippa II pays a courtesy visit to Festus, 
and Paul is again brought into the judgment hall. 
So forceful and convincing is his testimony that 
Agrippa is moved to say to him: "In a short time 
you would persuade me to become a Christian.” 
(26:28) Agrippa likewise recognizes Paul's inno¬ 
cence and that he could be released if he bad not 
appealed to Caesar, 

i(J Paul goes to Rome (27:1-28:31). * The pris¬ 
oner Paul and others are taken on a boat for the 
first stage of the journey to Rome, The winds 
being contrary, progress is slow. At the port of 
Myra, they change ships On reaching Fair Ha¬ 
vens, in Crete, Paul recommends wintering there, 
but the majority advise setting sail. They have 
hardly put to sea when a tempestuous wind seizes 
them and drives them along unmercifully. After 
two weeks their vessel Is finally pounded to pieces 
on a shoal off the coast of Malta. True to Paul's 
previous assurance, not one of the 276 aboard 
loses his life! The inhabitants of Malta show ex¬ 
traordinary human kindness, and during that 
winteT, Paul cures many of them by the miracu¬ 
lous power of God s spirit. 

31 The next spring Paul reaches Rome, and the 
brothers come out on the roadway to meet him. 
The sight of them causes Paul to 'thank God and 
take courage * Though still a prisoner, Paul is 
permitted to stay in his own hired house with a 
soldier guard, Luke ends his account, describing 
Paul's kindly receiving all those who came in to 

* Insight on The Scriptures, Vol, 2, page 750. 

29 Charged with sedition, what series of trials or hear¬ 
ings does Paul have, and what appeal does he moke? 

30. Whan experiences attend Paul's voyage as far as 
Malta? 

31. How is Paul greeted on arrival at Rome, and in what 
does he busy himself there? 
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him and "preaching the kingdom of God to them 
and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with the greatest freeness of speech, with' 
out hindrance,"—28:15, 31. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

11 The book of Acts adds testimony to that of the 
Gospel accounts in confirming the authenticity 
and inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures, As Pen- 
tecost approached, Peter cited the fulfillment of 
two prophecies that "the holy spirit spoke before¬ 
hand by David's mouth about Judas," (Acts 1: 
16,20: Ps. 69:25; 109:8} Peter also told the aston¬ 
ished Pentecost crowd that they were actually 
witnessing fulfillment of prophecy: 'This is what 
was said through the prophet Joel."—Acts 2: 
16-21; Joel 2:28-32; compare also Acts 2:25-28, 
34, 35 with Psalm 16:8^11 and 110:1* 

33 To convince another crowd outside the tern 
pie, Peter again called upon the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, first quoting Moses and then saying: "And 
all the prophets, in fact, from Samuel on and those 
in succession, just as many as have spoken, have 
also plainly declared these days," Later, before the 
Sanhedrin, Peter quoted Psalm 118:22 in showing 
that Christ, the stone that they rejected, had be¬ 
come "the head of the corner." (Acts 3:22-24; 
4:11) Philip explained to the Ethiopian eunuch 
how the prophecy of Isaiah 53:7, 8 had been 
fulfilled, and on being enlightened, this one hum¬ 
bly requested baptism. (Acts 8:28-35) Likewise, 
speaking to Cornelius concerning Jesus. Peter tes¬ 
tified: "To him all the prophets bear witness." 
(10:43) When the matter of circumcision was be 
ing debated, James backed up his decision by 
saying: "With this the words of the Prophets 
agree, just as it is written." (15:15-18) The apostle 
Paul relied on the same authorities. (26:22; 28:23, 
25-27) The evident ready acceptance by the disci¬ 
ples and their hearers of the Hebrew Scriptures as 
part of God's Word sets the seal of inspired approv¬ 
al on those writings. 

34 Acts is most beneficial in showing how the 
Christian congregation was founded and how it 
grew under power of holy spirit. Throughout this 
dramatic account, we observe God's blessings of 
expansion, the boldness and joy of the early Chris¬ 
tians, their uncompromising stand in the face of 
persecution, and their willingness to serve, as 
exemplified in Paul's answering the calls to en¬ 
ter foreign service and to go into Macedonia. (4: 
13, 31; 15:3; 5:28, 29; 8:4- 13:2-4; 16:9, 10) The 

32 Before and at Pentecost, how did Petar testify to the 
authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures? 

33. How did Peter, Philip, James, and Paul all show the 
Hebrew Scriptures to be inspired? 

34. What does Acts reveal concerning the Christian 
congregation, and is this any different today? 


Christian congregation today Is no different, for it 
is bound together in love, unity, and common 
interest as it speaks "the magnificent things of 
God" under guidance of holy spirit.—2:11, 17,45; 
4:34,35; 11:27-30; 12:25, 

35 The book of Acts shows just how the Chris¬ 
tian activity of proclaiming God's Kingdom should 
be carried out* Paul himself was an example, 
saying; "I did not hold back from telling you any of 
the things that were profitable nor from teaching 
you publicly and from house to house.' 1 Then he 
goes on to say: "I Thoroughly bore witness." This 
theme of Thorough witnessing 1 strikes our atten¬ 
tion throughout the book, and It comes impres¬ 
sively to the fore in the closing paragraphs, where 
Paul's wholehearted devotion to his preaching and 
teaching, even under prison bonds, Is borne out in 
the words: "And he explained the matter to them 
by bearing thorough witness concerning the king¬ 
dom of God and by using persuasion with them 
concerning Jesus from both the law of Moses and 
the Prophets, from morning till evening." May we 
ever be as singlehearted in our Kingdom activity! 
—20:20, 21; 28:23; 2:40; 5:42; 26:22. 

3,5 Paul's discourse to the overseers from Ephe¬ 
sus contains much practical counsel for overseers 
today. Since these have been appointed by holy 
spirit, it is most important that they 'pay attention 
to themselves and to ah the flock/ shepherding 
them tenderly and guarding them against oppres¬ 
sive wolves that seek their destruction. No light 
responsibility this! Overseers have need to keep 
awake and build themselves up on the word of 
God's undeserved kindness. As they labor to assist 
those who are weak, they "must bear in mind the 
words of the Lord Jesus, when he himself said. 
There is more happiness in giving than there is in 
receiving.'"—20:17-35. 

37 The other discourses of Paul also sparkle with 
clear exposition of Bible principles. For example, 
there is the classic argumentation of his talk to the 
Stoics and Epicureans on the Areopagus* First 
he quotes the altar inscription, "To an Unknown 
God," and uses this as his reason for explaining 
that, the one true God, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, who made out of one man every nation of 
men, "is not far off from each one of us." Then he 
quotes the words of their poets, "For we are also 
bis progeny," in showing how ridiculous it is to 
suppose that they sprang from lifeless idols of 
gold, silver, or stone. Thus Paul tactfully estab- 

35, How does Acts show how the witness was to be 
given, and what quality in the ministry is emphasized? 

36, Whai practical counsel by Paul applies force fully to 
overseers today? 

37, By what tactful argumentation did Paul get across 
his point on the Areopagus? 
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Hshes the sovereignty of the living God. It Is only 
in his concluding words that he raises the Issue of 
the resurrection, and even then he does not men¬ 
tion Christ by name. He got across his point of the 
supreme sovereignty of the one true God, and 
some became believers as a result.—17:22-34. 

3 ° The book of Acts encourages continuous, dil¬ 
igent study of "all Scripture," When Paul first 
preached in Beroea, the Jews there, because "they 
received the word with the greatest eagerness of 
mind, carefully examining the Scriptures daily as 
to whether these things were so/' were commend¬ 
ed as being "noble-minded," (17:11) Today, as 
then, this eager searching of the Scriptures in 
association with Jehovah's spirit-filled congrega¬ 
tion will result in the blessings of conviction and 
strong faith. It Is by such study that one may come 
to a clear appreciation of the divine principles. A 
fine statement of some of these principles is re¬ 
corded at Acts 15:29, Here the governing body of 
apostles and older brothers in Jerusalem made 
known that while circumcision was not a require¬ 
ment for spiritual Israel, there were definite pro¬ 
hibitions on idolatry, blood, and fornication. 

39 Those early disciples really studied the in¬ 
spired Scriptures and could quote and apply them 
as needed. They were strengthened through accu¬ 
rate knowledge and by God's spirit to meet fierce 
persecutions. Peter and John set the pattern for all 
faithful Christians when they boldly told the op¬ 
posing rulers: "Whether it is righteous in the sight 
of God to listen to you rather than to God, judge for 
yourselves. But as for us, we cannot stop speaking 
about the things we have seen and heard/' And 

33,. What blessings will result from the kind of study 
encouraged in Acts? 

39, la) How were the disciples strengthened to meet 
persecutions? (b) What bold testimony did they give? 
Was it effective? 


when brought again before the Sanhedrin, which 
had "positively ordered" them not to keep teach¬ 
ing on the basis of Jesus' name, they said unequiv¬ 
ocally: "We must obey God as ruler rather than 
men/' This fearless testimony resulted in a fine 
witness to the rulers, and it led the famous Law 
teacher Gamaliel to make his well-known state¬ 
ment in favor of freedom of worship, which led to 
the apostles' release,—4:19, 20; 5:28, 29, 34, 35, 
38, 39. 

10 Jehovah's glorious purpose concerning his 
Kingdom, which runs like a golden thread 
throughout the entire Bible, stands out very prom¬ 
inently in the book of Acts. At the outset Jesus is 
shown during the 40 days prior to his ascension 
"telling the things about the kingdom of God." It 
was in answer to the disciples' question about the 
restoration of the Kingdom that Jesus fold them 
that they must first be his witnesses to the most 
distant part of the earth, (1:3, 6, 8) Starting in 
Jerusalem, the disciples preached the Kingdom 
with unflinching boldness. Persecutions brought 
the stoning of Stephen and scattered many of the 
disciples into new territories. (7:59, 60) It is re¬ 
corded that Philip declared "the good news of the 
kingdom of God" with much success in Samaria 
and that Paul and his associates proclaimed "the 
kingdom " in Asia, Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome, AH 
these early Christians set sterling examples of 
unswerving reliance on Jehovah and his sustain¬ 
ing spirit. (8:5, 12; 14:5-7, 21,22; 18:1*4; 19:1,8; 
20:25; 28:30, 31) Viewing their indomitable zeal 
and courage and noting how abundantly Jehovah 
blessed their efforts, we also have wonderful in¬ 
centive to be faithful in "bearing thorough witness 
concerning the kingdom of God."—28:23, 

40. What incentive does Acts give us to bear thorough 
witness to the Kingdom? 


Bible J§ 

Book ZTK 
Number XL/ 

Romans 


I N Acts we watched Paul, formerly a violent 
persecutor of Jewish Christians, become 
Christ 1 s zealous apostle to the non-Jewish na¬ 
tions, With Romans we begin the 14 books of the 


Writer: Paul 

Place Written; Corinth 

Writing Completed: c, 56 C.E. 


Bible that the holy spirit inspired this former 
Pharisee, now a faithful servant of God, to write. 
By the time he wrote Romans, Paul had already 
completed two long preaching tours and was well 
along on the third. He had written five other 
inspired letters: First and Second Thessalonians, 


}, What does Paul discuss in his letter to the Homans? 
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Galatians, and First and Second Corinthians. Yet it 
seems appropriate that in out modern Bibles, Ro¬ 
mans precedes the others, since it discusses at 
length the new equality between Jews and non' 
Jews, the two classes to whom Paul preached. It 
explains a turning point in God's dealings with his 
people and shows that the inspired Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures had long Foretold that the good news would 
be proclaimed also to the non-Jews, 

2 Paul, using Terrius as secretary, laces rapid 
argument and an astounding number of Hebrew 
Scripture quotations into one of the most forcefu 1 
books of the Christian Greek Scriptures, With re¬ 
markable beauty of language, he discusses the 
problems that arose when first-century Christian 
congregations were composed of both Jews and 
Greeks Did Jews have priority because of being 
Abraham's descendants? Did mature Curistians, 
exercising their liberty from the Mosaic Law, 
have the right to stumble weaker Jewish brothers 
who still held to ancient customs? In this letter 
Paul firmly established that Jews and non-Jews 
are equal before God and that men are declared 
righteous, not through the Mosaic Law, but 
through faith in Jesus Christ and by God s unde¬ 
served kindness. At the same time. God requires 
Christians to show proper subjection to the vari¬ 
ous authorities under wi iich they find themselves. 

3 How did the Roman congregation get started? 
There had been a sizable Jewish community in 
Rome at least since the time of Pompey's capturing 
Jerusalem in 63 B.C.E. At Acts 2:10 it is specifical¬ 
ly stated that some of those Jews were in Jerusa¬ 
lem at Pentecost 33 CE. f where they heard the 
good news preached. The convened sojourners 
stayed in Jerusalem to learn from the apostles, 
and later the ones from Rome no doubt returned 
there, some probably at the time when persecu¬ 
tion broke out. in Jerusalem, (Acts 2:41-47; 8:1, 41 
Further, the people of that day were great travel¬ 
ers. and this may explain Paul's intimate acquain¬ 
tance with so many members of the Roman con¬ 
gregation, some of whom may have heard the 
good news in Greece or Asia as a result of Paul's 
preaching, 

4 The first reliable information about this con¬ 
gregation is found in Paul's letter It is clear from 
this that the congregation was made up of both 
Jewish and non-Jewish Christians and that their 

2, (a) What problems does Paul discuss in Romans? 
{b) Whai is firmly established by this letter? 

3, How did The congregation in Rome get started, and 
what may account for Paul's knowing so many there? 

4, (a) What information does Romans provide concern¬ 

ing the congregation in that city? (b) What is indicated 

by the presence of Aquila and Priscilla in Rome? 


zeal was praiseworthy. He tells them; ' Your faith 
is talked about throughout the whole world," and, 
"Your obedience has come to the notice of all." 
(Rom, 1:8; 16:19) Suetonius, writing in the second 
century, reports that during the rule of Claudius 
(41-54 C.E.), the Jews were banished from Rome, 
They later returned, however, as is shown by the 
presence of Aquila and Priscilla in Rome, They 
were Jews whom Paul met in Corinth and who 
had left Rome at the time of Claudius' decree but 
who were back in Rome at the time Paul wrote to 
the congregation there.—Acts 18:2; Rom. 16:3. 

6 The letter's authenticity is firmly established. 
It is, as its introduction says, from J Taul, a slave of 
Jesus Christ and called to be an apostle, ... to all 
those who are in Rome as God's beloved ones, 
called to be holy ones." (Rom, 1:1, 7) Us outside 
documentation is among the earliest to be found 
for the Christian Greek Scriptures. Peter uses so 
many similar expressions in his first letter, writ¬ 
ten probably six to eight years later, that many 
scholars think he must have already seen a copy of 
Romans, Romans was clearly regarded as a part of 
Paul s writings and was cited as sue:! by Clement 
of Rome, Polycarp of Smyrna, and Ignatius of 
Antioch, all of whom lived in the late first and 
early second centuries C,E, 

r ’ The book of Romans is found, together with 
eight others of Paul's letters, in a codex called 
Chester Beatty Papyrus No. 2 (P 2 3 4 * 6 ). Regarding this 
early codex. Sir Frederic Kenyon wrote; "Here, 
then, we have a nearly complete manuscript of the 
Pauline Epistles, written apparently about the be¬ 
ginning of the third century,"* The Chester Beatty 
Greek Biblical papyri are older than the well- 
known Sinaitic Manuscript and Vatican Manu¬ 
script No. 1209, both of the fourth century C,E. 
These too contain the hook of Romans. 

7 When and from where was Romans written? 
There is no disagreement among Bible comments- 
tors that this letter was written from Greece, most 
probably from Corinth, when Paul visited there 
for some months toward the end of his third 
missionary journey The internal evidence points 
to Corinth. Paul wrote the letter from the home of 
Gaius, who was a member of the congregation 
there, and recommends Phoebe of the nearby con¬ 
gregation of Cenchreae, Corinth's seaport. Appar- 

Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts , 1958, 
page 188. 

5, Whai. facts establish the authenticity of Romans? 

6, How does an ancient papyrus testify to 1 he canon icily 
of Romans? 

7, What evidence is there as to place and time of writing 
of Romans? 
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emly it was Phoebe who carried this letter to 
Rome. (Rom. 16:1, 23; ] Cor 1:14) At Romans 
15:23 Paul wrote: r 'l no longer have untouched 
territory in these regions/" and he indicates in the 
following verse that he intends to extend his mis¬ 
sionary work west, toward Spain. He could well 
write this way toward the end of his third tour, at 
the beginning of 56 CE. 

CONTENTS OF ROMANS 

8 God's impartiality toward Jew and Gentile 

(1:1-2:29). What does the inspired Paul tell the 
Romans? In his opening words, he identifies him¬ 
self as an apostle chosen by Christ to teach 'obedi¬ 
ence by faith" among the nations. He expresses his 
fervent desire to visit the holy ones in Rome, to 
enjoy "an interchange of encouragement'* with 
them, and to declare among them the good news 
that is "God s power for salvation to everyone 
having faith.” As had long ago been written, the 
righteous one will live "by means of faith " (1:5, 
12, 16, 17) Both Jews and Greeks, he shows, merit 
God's wrath, Man's ungodliness is inexcusable be¬ 
cause God's "invisible qualities are clearly seen 
from the world's creation onward." (1:20) Vet, the 
nations foolishly make gods of created things. 
However, the Jews should not judge the nations 
harshly, since they also are guilty of sins. Both 
classes will be judged according to their deeds, for 
God is not partial. Fleshly circumcision is not the 
determining factor; "ho is a Jew who is one on the 
inside, and his circumcision is that of the heart." 
—2:29. 

3 By faith all are declared righteous (3:1-4: 
25). "What, then, is the superiority of the Jew?" It 
is great, for the Jews were entrusted with God's 
sacred pronouncements. Yet, "Jews as well as 
Greeks are all under sin," and no one is "righteous" 
in God's sight. Seven quotations are made from 
the Hebrew Scriptures to prove this point. (Rom. 
3:1, 9-18; Ps, 14:1-3; 5:9; 140:3; 10:7; Prov. 
1:16; Isa. 59:7, 8; Fs, 36:1) The Law shows up 
man's sinfulness, so "by works of law no flesh will 
be declared righteous." However, through God's 
undeserved kindness and the release by ransom, 
both Jews and Greeks are being declared righ¬ 
teous "by faith apart from works of law," (Rom* 3: 
20, 28) Paul supports this argument by citing the 
example of Abraham, who was counted righteous, 
not because of works or circumcision, but because 
of his exemplary faith. Thus Abraham became the 

8. (a) What does Paul say about his mission? (b) How 
does he show that both Jews and Greeks merit God's 
wrath? 

9. (a) In what are the Jews superior, and yet what 
scriptures does Paul quote to show that all are under sin? 
(b) How, then, will a man be declared righteous, and 
what example supports this argument? 


father not only of the Jews but of "all those having 
faith."—4:11* 

u> No longer slaves to sin but to righteousness 
through Christ (5:1-6:23)* Through the one man, 
Adam, sin entered into the world, and sin brought 
death, "and thus death spread to all men because 
they had all sinned." (5:12) Death ruled as king 
from Adam down to Moses, When the Law was 
given through Moses, sin abounded, and death 
continued to reign. But God s undeserved kindness 
now abounds even more, and through Christ's 
obedience many are declared righteous for ever¬ 
lasting life. Yet this is no license for living in sin. 
Persons baptized into Christ must be dead to sin. 
Their old personality is impaled, and they live 
with reference to God. Sin no longer rules over 
them, but they become slaves to righteousness, 
with holiness in view. "The wages sin pays is 
death, but the gift God gives is everlasting life by 
Christ Jesus our Lord."—6:23* 

11 Dead to the Law, alive by spirit in union 
with Christ (7:1-8:39)* Paul uses the example of a 
wife, who is bound to her husband as long as he 
lives but who is free to marry another if he dies, 
to show how through Christ's sacrifice Christian 
jews were made dead to the Law and were free to 
become Christ's and bear fruit to God, The holy 
Law made sin more evident, and sin brought 
death. Sin, dwelling in our fleshly bodies, wars 
against our good intentions. As Paul says: "For the 
good that 1 wish I do not do, but the bad that I do 
not wish is what I practice/' Thus, "the one work¬ 
ing it out is no Longer I, but the sin dwelling in 
me."“7:19, 20, 

iZ What can save man from this miserable 
state? God can make those who belong to Christ 
alive through His spirit! They are adopted as sons, 
are declared righteous, become heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ, and are glorified. To them 
Paul says: "If God is for us, who will be against us? 
Who will separate us from the love of the Christ?" 
No one! Triumphantly he declares: "We are com¬ 
ing off completely victorious through him that 
loved us. For I am convinced that neither death 
nor life nor angels nor governments nor things 
now here nor things to come nor powers nor 
height nor depth nor any other creation will be 
able t.o separate us from God's love that is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.”—8:31, 35, 37-39, 


10. (a) How did death come to rule as king? (b) What 
has resulted through Christ's obedience, but what warn¬ 
ing is sounded with regard rosin? 

11. (a) How does Paul illustrate the release of Christian 
Jews From the Law? {b) What did the Law make evident, 
and so what things are at war in the Christian? 

12 How do some become joint heirs with Christ, and in 
what are these completely victorious? 
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13 ''Israel" saved through faith and by God's 
mercy (9:1“10:21). Pau 1 expresses "great grief " 
for his fellow Israelites, but he recognizes that not 
all fleshly Israel is really "Israel," since God has 
the authority to choose as sons whomever he 
wishes. As is shown by God's dealings with Pha¬ 
raoh and by the illustration of the potter, "it de¬ 
pends, not upon the one wishing nor upon the one 
running, but upon God, who has mercy/' (9:2, 
6, 16) He calls sons 'not only from among Jews 
but also from among nations," as Hosea long be¬ 
fore foretold. (Hos. 2:23) Israel fell short because 
of seeking to gain God's favor, "not by faith, but as 
by works/' and because of stumbling over Christ, 
the "rock-mass of offense." (Rom. 9:24, 32, 33) 
They had "a zeal for God" but not "according to 
accurate knowledge/' Christ is the end of the Law 
for those exercising faith for righteousness, and to 
gain salvation one must publicly declare "that Je¬ 
sus is Lord" and exercise faith "that God raised 
him up from the dead/' (10:2, 9) Preachers are 
sent forth to enable people of all nations to hear, to 
have faith, and to call upon the name of Jehovah 
in order to be saved. 

14 Illustration of the olive tree (11:1-36). Be¬ 
cause of undeserved kindness, a remnant of natu¬ 
ral Israel has been chosen, but because the majori¬ 
ty stumbled, "there is salvation to people of the 
nations/' (11:11) Using the illustration of an olive 
tree, Paul shows how, because of the lack of faith 
of fleshly Israel, non-Jews were grafted in. Never¬ 
theless, non-Jews should not rejoice over the re¬ 
jection of Israel, since if God did not spare the 
unfaithful natural branches, neither will he spare 
the wild olive branches grafted in from among the 
nations. 

16 Making over the mind; the superior authori¬ 
ties (12:1-13:14). Present your bodies as living 
sacrifices to God, Paul counsels. No longer be 
"fashioned after this system of things/' but be 
"transformed by making your mind over," Do not 
be haughty. The body of Christ, like a human 
body, has many members, which have different 
functions, but they work together in unity. Return 
evil for evil to no one. Leave vengeance to Jeho¬ 
vah. Conquer "the evil with the good."—12:2, 21. 

]f Be in subjection to superior authorities; it is 
the arrangement of God. Keep doing good and da 

13. fa) According to prophecy, who are included in the 
real Israel of God, and this is according to what divine 
principle? (b) Why did fleshly Israel fali short, but what 
is necessary for salvation? 

14. What does Paul illustrate by the olive tree? 

15. What is involved in presenting living sacrifices to 
God? 

16. How must Christians walk before authorities and 
others? 


not be owing anyone a single thing except to love 
one another. Salvation approaches, so "put off the 
works belonging to darkness" and "put on the 
weapons of the light." (13:12) Walk in good be¬ 
havior, not according to the desires of the flesh. 

i7 Welcome all impartially without judging 

(14:1-15:33), Put up with those who, because 
rheir faith is weak, abstain from certain foods or 
observe feast days. Neither judge your brother nor 
stumble him by your own eating and drinking, 
since God judges everyone. Pursue peace and up¬ 
building things, and bear the weaknesses of oth¬ 
ers. 

ia The apostle writes: "All the things that were 
written aforetime were written for our instruc¬ 
tion," and he gives four more Hebrew Scripture 
quotations as final proof that the inspired proph¬ 
ets had long before foretold that God's promises 
would extend to the non-Jewish nations. (Rom. 
15:4, 9-12; Ps. 18:49; Deut. 32:43; Ps. 117:1; Isa. 
11:1, 10) "Therefore." Paul admonishes, "welcome 
one another, just as the Christ also welcomed us, 
with glory to God in view/ 1 (Rom. 15:7) Paul 
expresses appreciation for the undeserved kind’ 
ness given to him by God to be a public servant to 
the nations, "engaging in the holy work of the 
good news of God/' He is always seeking to open 
up new territories instead of "building on another 
man's foundation." And he Is not yet finished, for 
he plans, after taking contributions to Jerusalem, 
an even greater preaching tour to distant Spain 
and, on his way there, to bring "a full measure of 
blessing from Christ" to his spiritual brothers in 
Rome.—15:16, 20, 29. 

] * Concluding salutations (16:1-27). Paul sends 
personal greetings to 26 members of the Roman 
congregation by name, as well as to others, and 
exhorts them to avoid persons who cause divisions 
and to "be wise as to what is good, but innocent as 
to what is evil." All is for God's glory "through 
Jesus Christ forever. Amen."—16:19, 27. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

* fl The book of Romans presents a logical basis 
for belief in God, stating that "his invisible quali¬ 
ties are clearly seen from the world's creation 
onward, because they are perceived by the things 

17. What is counseled concerning judging and building 
up the weak? 

18. (a) What further quotations does Paul make in 
showing God's acceptance of the non-Jews? (b) How 
does Paul himself take advantage of God's undeserved 
kindness? 

19. What salutations and exhortation conclude the let¬ 
ter? 

20. {a} What logical reason does Romans give for belief 
in God? (b) How are God's righteousness and mercy 
illustrated, and what does this lead Paul to exclaim? 
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ROMANS 


made, even his eternal power and Godship/' But 
more than this, it goes on to exalt his righteous¬ 
ness and to make known his great mercy and 
undeserved kindness. This is beautifully brought 
to our attention through the illustration of the 
olive tree, in which the wild branches are grafted 
in when the natural branches are lopped off. In 
contemplation of this severity and kindness of 
God, Paul exclaims: "0 the depth of God s riches 
and wisdom and knowledges How unsearchable 
his judgments are and past tracing out his ways 
are!''—1:20; 11:33* 

Tt is in this connection that the book of Ro¬ 
mans explains the further development of God's 
sacred secret. In the Christian congregation, there 
is no longer a distinction between Jew and Gen¬ 
tile, but persons of all nations may share in Jeho¬ 
vah's undeserved kindness through Jesus Christ. 
'There is no partiality with God." J He is a Jew who 
is one on the inside, and his circumcision is that of 
the heart by spirit, and not by a written code." 
'There is no distinction between Jew and Greek, 
for there is the same Lord over all, who is rich to 
all those calling upon him." For all of these it is 
faith, and not works, that is counted to them as 
righteousness, — 2:11, 29; 10:12; 3:28* 

22 The practical counsel contained in this letter 
to the Christians in Rome is equally beneficial to 
Christians today, who have to meet similar prob¬ 
lems in an alien world. The Christian is exhorted 
to "be peaceable with all mem** including those 
outside the congregation. Every soul must "be in 
subjection to the superior authorities/' for these 
constitute an arrangement of God and are an ob¬ 
ject of fear, not to the law-abiding, but to those 
who do bad deeds Christians are to be in law- 
abiding subjection not only on account of the fear 
of punishment but on account of Christian con¬ 
science, therefore paying their taxes, rendering 
their dues, meeting their obligations, owing no 
one anything, "except to love one another," Love 
fulfills the Law.—-12:17-21; 13:1-10. 

23 Paul emphasizes the matter of public testimo¬ 
ny. While it is with the heart that one exercises 
faith for righteousness, it is with the mouth 
that one makes public declaration for salvation. 
"Everyone who calls on the name of Jehovah will 
be saved." But in order for this to take place, it is 
necessary for preachers to go Forth and "declare 

21. How does Romans show the furthoi development of 
God's sncred secret? 

22. What practical counsel does Romans give concern¬ 
ing relations with those outside the congregation? 

23. How does Paul emphasize the importance of public 
declaration, and what example does he give as to prepa¬ 
ration for the ministry? 


good news of good things," Happy is our portion if 
we are among these preachers whose sound has 
now gone out "to the extremities of the inhabited 
earth"] (10:13, 15, 18) And in preparation for this 
preaching work, may we try to become as familiar 
with the inspired Scriptures as was Paul, for in 
this one passage (10:11-21) he makes quotation 
upon quotation from the Hebrew Scriptures* (Isa* 
28:16; Joel 2:32; Isa. 52:7; 53:1; Ps* 19:4; Deut* 
32:21; Isa, 65:1, 2) He could well say: "All the 
things that were written aforetime were written 
for our instruction, that through our endurance 
and through the comfort from the Scriptures we 
might have hope. '—Rom, 15:4, 

2/1 Wonderfully practical advice is given on rela¬ 
tions within the Christian congregation. What¬ 
ever their previous national, racial, or social back¬ 
ground, ail must make over their minds to render 
God sacred service according to his "good and 
acceptable and perfect will." (11:17-22; 12:1. 2) 
What practical reasonableness breathes through 
all of Paul's counsel at Romans 12:3-16! Here 
indeed is excellent admonition for building zeal, 
humility, and tender affection among ah in the 
Christian congregation. In the closing chapters, 
Paul gives strong admonition on watching and 
avoiding those who cause divisions, but he also 
speaks of the mutual joy and refreshment that 
come from clean associations in the congregation. 
-16:17-19; 15:7, 32, 

As Christians, we must continue to watch our 
relations with one another. "For the kingdom 
of God does not mean eating and drinking, but 
means righteousness and peace and joy with holy 
spirit/' (14:17) This righteousness, peace, and joy 
is especially the portion of the "joint heirs with 
Christ/' who are to be "glorified together" with 
him in the heavenly Kingdom, Note, too, how 
Romans points to a further step in the fulfillment 
of the Kingdom promise given in Eden, saying: 
"The God who gives peace will crush Satan under 
your Feet shortly." (Rom, 8; 17; 16:20; Gen. 3:15) 
Believing these great truths, may we continue to 
be filled with all joy and peace and abound in 
hope. Let our determination be to come off victori¬ 
ous with the Kingdom Seed, for we are convinced 
that nothing in heaven above or in earth below 
"nor any other creation will be able to separate us 
from God's love that is in Christ Jesus our Lord*" 
— Rom, 8:39; 15:13. 

24, What advice does Paul give with a view to building 
zeal and happy relations within the congregation? 

25. (a) What proper view and further understanding 
does Romans give concerning God's Kingdom? (b) In 
what ways should the study of Romans benefit us? 
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1 Corinthians 


Writer: Paul 
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C ORINTH was "a renowned and voluptuous 
city, where the vices of East and West 
met."* Situated on the narrow isthmus be¬ 
tween the Peloponnesus and continental Greece, 
Corinth commanded the land route to the main¬ 
land. In the days of the apostle Paul, its population 
of about 400,000 was exceeded only by Rome, 
Alexandria, and Syrian Antioch. To the east of 
Corinth lay the Aegean Sea, and to the west, the 
Gulf of Corinth and the Ionian Sea. So Corinth, the 
capital of the province of Achaia, with its two 
ports of Cenchreae and Lechaeum, held a position 
of strategic importance commercially. It was also 
a center of Greek learning. "Its wealth," it has 
been said, "was so celebrated as to be proverbial; 
so were the vice and profligacy of its inhabit¬ 
ants."" Among its pagan religious practices was 
the worship of Aphrodite (counterpart of the Ro¬ 
man Venus). Sensuality was a product of Corinthi¬ 
an worship. 

2 It was to this thriving but morally decadent 
metropolis of the Roman world that the apostle 
Paul traveled in about 50 C.E. During his stay of 18 
months, a Christian congregation was established 
there, (Acts 18:1-11) What love Paul felt toward 
these believers to whom he had first carried the 
good news about Christ! By letter he reminded 
them of the spiritual bond that existed, saying: 
'Though you may have ten thousand tutors in 
Christ, you certainly do not have many fathers; 
for in Christ Jesus 1 have become your father 
through the good news."—1 Cor. 4:15. 

3 Deep concern for their spiritual welfare 
moved Paul to write his first letter to the Corinthi¬ 
an Christians while in the course of his third 
missionary tour. A few years had passed since he 
had resided in Corinth. It was now about 55 C.E., 
and Paul was in Ephesus. Apparently he had re¬ 
ceived a letter from the relatively new congrega- 

* Halley's Bible Handbook, 1988, H. H. Halley, page 593. 
* Smith's Dictionary of The Bible, 1863, Vol. 1, page 353. 


1. What kind of city was Corinth in the days of Paul? 

2. How was the Corinthian congregation established, 
and hence what bond did it have with Paul? 

3. What moved Paul to write his first letter to the 
Corinthians? 


tion in Corinth, and it required a reply. Further¬ 
more, disturbing reports had reached Paul. (7:1; 
1:11; 5:1; 11:18) So distressing were these that 
the apostle did not even refer to their letter of 
inquiry until the opening verse of chapter 7 of his 
letter. Especially because of the reports he had 
received did Paul feel compelled to write to his 
fellow Christians in Corinth. 

4 But how do we know Paul wrote First Corin¬ 
thians from Ephesus? For one thing, in concluding 
the letter with greetings, the apostle includes 
those of Aquila and Prisca (Priscilla). (16:19) Acts 
18:18, 19 shows that they had transferred from 
Corinth to Ephesus. Since Aquila and Priscilla 
were residing there and Paul included them in the 
closing greetings of First Corinthians, he must 
have been in Ephesus when he wrote the letter. 
A point that leaves no uncertainty, however, is 
Paul's statement at 1 Corinthians 16:8: "But I am 
remaining in Ephesus until the festival of Pente¬ 
cost." So First Corinthians was written by Paul at 
Ephesus, apparently near the end of his stay there. 

5 The authenticity of First Corinthians, and also 
of Second Corinthians, is unquestionable. These 
letters were ascribed to Paul and accepted as 
canonical by the early Christians, who included 
them in their collections. In fact, it is said that 
First Corinthians is alluded to and quoted at least 
six times in a letter from Rome to Corinth dated 
about 95 C.E. and called First Clement. With ap¬ 
parent reference to First Corinthians, the writer 
urged the recipients of this letter to "take up the 
epistle of the blessed Paul the apostle."* First 
Corinthians is also directly quoted by Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, Athenagoras, Irenaeus, and Tertullian. There 
is strong evidence that a corpus, or collection, of 
Paul's letters, including First and Second Corinthi¬ 
ans, "was formed and published in the last decade 
of the first century."" 

• The Interpreter's Bible, Vol. 10, 1953, page 13. 

* The Interpreter's Bible, Vol. 9. 1954. page 356. 


4. What proves that Paul wrote First Corinthians from 
Ephesus? 

5. What establishes the authenticity of the letters to the 
Corinthians? 
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1 CORINTHIANS 


Paul's first letter to the Corinthians gives us 
an opportunity to look inside rhe Corinthian con¬ 
gregation itself. These Christians had problems to 
face, and they had questions to be resolved. There 
were factions within the congregation, for some 
were following men. A shocking case of sexua 
immorality had arisen. Some were living in reli¬ 
giously divided households. Should they remain 
with their unbelieving mates or separate? And 
what of eating meat sacrificed to idols? Should 
they partake of it? The Corinthians needed advice 
regarding the conducting of their meetings, in¬ 
cluding the celebration of the Lord's Evening 
Meal, What shou Id be the position of women in the 
congregation? Then, too, there were those in their 
midst who denied the resurrection. Problems 
were many Particularly, though, was the apostle 
interested in bringing about a spiritual restoration 
of the Corinthians. 

7 Because conditions inside the congregation 
and the environment outside in ancient Corinth, 
with its prosperity and licentiousness, have mod¬ 
ern parallels, Paul's sterling counsel penned under 
divine inspiration commands our attention. What 
Paul said is so full of meaning for our own day that 
thoughtful consideration of his first letter to his 
beloved Corinthian brothers and sisters will prove 
beneficial indeed. Recall now the spirit of the time 
and place. Think searchingly, as the Corinthian 
Christians must have done, while we review the 
penetrating, stirring, inspired words of Paul to his 
fellow believers in Corinth of old, 

CONTENTS OF FIRST CORINTHIANS 

3 Paul exposes sectarianism, exhorts unity 

{1:1 -4:21), Paul has good wishes for the Corinthi¬ 
ans. But what of the factions, the dissensions, 
among them? 'The Christ exists divided/' (1:13) 
The apostle is thankful that he has baptized so few 
of them, so they cannot say they have been bap¬ 
tized in his name. Paul preaches Christ impaled. 
This is a cause of stumbling to the Jews and 
foolishness to the nations. But God chose the fool¬ 
ish and weak things of the world to put to shame 
the wise and strong. So Paul does not use extrava¬ 
gant speech but lets the brothers see the spirit and 
power of God through his words, that their faith 
may not be in men's wisdom but in God's power. 
We speak the things revealed by God's spirit, says 
Paul, "for the spirit searches into all things, even 
the deep things of God," These cannot be under¬ 
stood by the physical man but only by tbe spiritual 
man,—2:10, 


6. What problems existed in the Corinthian congrega¬ 
tion, and in what was Paul especially interested? 

7. With what attitude of mind should we consider First 
Corinthians, and why? 

3. {a) How does Paul expose the folly of sectarianism in 
the congregation? fb) What does Paul show is necessary 
in order to understand the things of God? 


9 They are following men—some Apollos, some 
Paul. But who are these? Only ministers through 
whom the Corinthians became believers. The ones 
planting and watering are not anything, for "God 
kept making it grow/' and they are his "fellow 
workers." The test of fire will prove whose works 
are durable. Paul tells them, "You people are God's 
temple/' in whom His spirit dwells, 'The wisdom 
of this world is foolishness with God." Hence, let 
no one boast in men, for indeed all things belong 
to God.—3:6,9, 16,19, 

10 Paul and Apollos are humble stewards of 
God's sacred secrets, and stewards should be 
found faithful. Who are the brothers at Corinth to 
boast, and what do they have that they did not 
receive? Have they become rich, begun ruling as 
kings, and become so discreet and strong, while 
the apostles, who have become a theatrical specta¬ 
cle to both angels and to men, are yet foolish and 
weak, the offscouring of all things? Paul is sending 
Timothy to help them remember his methods in 
connection with Christ and become his imitators. 
If Jehovah wills, Paul himself will come shortly 
and get to know, not just the speech of those who 
are puffed up, but their power. 

11 On keeping the congregation clean (5:1-6: 
20). A shocking case of immorality has been re¬ 
ported among the Corinthians! A man has taken 
his father's wife. He must be handed over to Satan 
because a little leaven ferments the whole lump. 
They must quit mixing in company with anyone 
called a brother who is wicked. 

Why, the Corinthians have even been taking 
one another to court! Would it not be better to let 
themselves be defrauded? Since they are going to 
judge the world and angels, can they not find 
someone among them to judge between brothers? 
More than that, they should be clean, for fornica¬ 
tors, idolaters, and the like will not inherit God's 
Kingdom, That is what some of them were, but 
they have been washed clean and sanctified, 'Flee 
From fornication," says Paul. "For you were bought, 
with a price. By all means, glorify God in the body 
of you people."—6:18, 20. 

13 Counsel on singleness and marriage (7: 
1-40), Paul answers a question about marriage. 
Because of the prevalence of fornication, it may be 
advisable for a man or a woman to be married, and 

9. By what, argument does Paul show that no one should 
boast in men? 

10. Why is the boasting of the Corinthians out of place, 
and what steps Is Paul taking to remedy the situation? 

11. What immorality has arisen among them, what 
must be done about it, and why? 

12. {a) What, does Paul argue about taking one another 
to court? (b) Why does Paul say, "Flee from fornication"? 

13. (a) Why does Paul counsel some to marry? But once 
married, what should they do? (b) How does the single 
person "do better"? 
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those who are married should not be depriving 
each other of conjugal dues* It is well for the 
unmarried and the widows to remain single, like 
Paul; but if they do not have self-control, let them 
marry. Once they marry, they should remain to¬ 
gether. Even if one's mate is an unbeliever, the 
believer should not depart, for in that way the 
believer may save the unbelieving mate. As to 
circumcision and slavery, let each one be content 
to remain in the state in which he was called. With 
regard to the married person, he is divided be¬ 
cause he wants to gain the approval of his mate, 
whereas the single person is anxious only for the 
things of the Lord. Those who marry do not sin, 
but those who do not marry "do better."—7:38. 

M Doing all things for the sake of the good 
news (8:1-9:27). What about food offered to 
idols? An idol is nothing! There are many "gods" 
and "lords" in the world, but for the Christian 
there is only "one God the Father" and "one Lord, 
Jesus Christ." (8:5, 6) Yet someone may be offend¬ 
ed if he observes you eating meat sacrificed to an 
idol. Under these circumstances, Paul advises, re¬ 
frain from it so as not to cause your brother to 
stumble. 

15 Paul denies himself many things for the sake 
of the ministry. As an apostle, he has a right "to 
live by means of the good news," but he has 
refrained from doing so. However, necessity is 
laid upon him to preach; in fact, he says, "Woe 
is me if I did not declare the good news!" So he has 
made himself a slave to all, becoming "all things to 
people of all sorts" that he "might by all means 
save some," doing all things "for the sake of the 
good news." To win the contest and the incorrupt¬ 
ible crown, he browbeats his body so that after 
preaching to others, he himself "should not be¬ 
come disapproved somehow."—9:14, 16, 19, 22, 
23,27. 

1B Warning against injurious things (10: 
1-33). What of the "forefathers"? These were 
under the cloud and were baptized into Moses. 
Most of them did not gain God's approval but were 
laid low in the wilderness. Why? They desired 
injurious things. Christians should take warning 
from this and refrain from idolatry and fornica¬ 
tion, from putting Jehovah to the test, and from 
murmuring. The one who thinks he is standing 
should be careful that he does not fall. Temptation 
will come, but God will not let his servants be 
tempted beyond what they can bear; he will pro¬ 
vide a way out so they can endure it. "Therefore," 

14. What does Paul say about "gods" and "lords," yet 
when is it wise to refrain from food offered to idols? 

15. How does Paul conduct himself in the ministry? 

16. (a) What warning should Christians take from the 
"forefathers"? (b) As to idolatry, how may Christians do 
all things for God's glory? 


writes Paul, "flee from idolatry." (10:1, 14) We 
cannot be partakers of the table of Jehovah and 
the table of demons. However, should you be 
eating in a home, do not inquire regarding the 
source of the meat. If someone advises you that it 
has been sacrificed to idols, though, refrain from 
eating on account of that one's conscience. "Do all 
things for God's glory," writes Paul.—10:31. 

17 Headship; the Lord's Evening Meal (11: 
1-34). "Become imitators of me, even as I am of 
Christ," Paul declares, and then he proceeds to set 
out the divine principle of headship: The head of 
the woman is the man, the head of the man is 
Christ, the head of Christ is God. Therefore, the 
woman should have "a sign of authority" upon her 
head when she prays or prophesies in the congre¬ 
gation. Paul cannot commend the Corinthians, for 
divisions exist among them when they meet to¬ 
gether. In this condition, how can they properly 
partake of the Lord's Evening Meal? He reviews 
what occurred when Jesus instituted the Memori¬ 
al of his death. Each must scrutinize himself be¬ 
fore partaking, lest he bring judgment against 
himself for failure to discern "the body."—11:1, 
10, 29. 

18 Spiritual gifts; love and its pursuit (12: 
1-14:40). There are varieties of spiritual gifts, yet 
the same spirit; varieties of ministries and opera¬ 
tions, yet the same Lord and the same God. Like¬ 
wise there are many members in the one united 
body of Christ, each member needing the other, as 
in the human body. God has set every member in 
the body as He pleases, and each has his work to 
do, so "there should be no division in the body." 
(12:25) Users of spiritual gifts are nothing with¬ 
out love. Love is long-suffering and kind, not 
jealous, not puffed up. It rejoices only with the 
truth. "Love never fails." (13:8) Spiritual gifts, 
such as prophesying and tongues, will be done 
away with, but faith, hope, and love remain. Of 
these, the greatest is love. 

19 "Pursue love," Paul admonishes. Spiritual 
gifts are to be used in love for the upbuilding of 
the congregation. For this reason, prophesying 
is to be preferred over speaking in tongues. He 
would rather speak five words with understand¬ 
ing to teach others than ten thousand in an un¬ 
known language. Tongues are for a sign to unbe¬ 
lievers, but prophesying is for the believers. They 
should not be "young children" in their under- 

17. (a) What principle does Paul set out concerning 
headship? (b) How does he tie in the question of division 
in the congregation with a discussion of the Lord's 
Evening Meal? 

18. (a) While there are varieties of gifts and ministries, 
why should there be no division in the body? (b) Why is 
love preeminent? 

19. What counsel does Paul give for building up the 
congregation and for the orderly arrangement of things? 
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standing of these matters. As for women, they 
should be in subjection in the congregation. " Let 
all things take place decently and by arrange¬ 
ment."—14:1, 20, 40, 

2C? The certainty of the resurrection hope (15: 
1-16:24). The resurrected Christ appeared to Ce¬ 
phas, to the 12, to upward of 500 brothers at one 
time, to James, to ah the apostles, and last of all to 
PauL 'If Christ has not been raised up/ writes Paul, 
'our preaching and faith are in vain ' (15:14) Each 
one is raised in his own order, Christ the first- 
fruits, then afterward those who belong to him 
during his presence. Finally he hands over the 
Kingdom to his Father after all enemies have been 
put under his feet. Even death, the last enemy, is 
to be brought to nothing. Of what use is it for Paul 
to Face perils of death continually if there is no 
resurrection? 

7A But how are the dead to be raised? In order 
for the body of a plant to develop, the sown grain 
must die. It is similar with the resurrection of the 
dead. "It is sown a physical body, it is raised up a 
spiritual body. . . . Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
God's kingdom." (15:44, 50) Paul tells a sacred 
secret: Not all will fall asleep in death, but during 
the last trumpet, they will be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. When this that is mortal puts 
on immortality, death will be swallowed up forev¬ 
er, "Death, where is your victory? Death, where is 
your sting?" From the heart Paul exclaims: "But 
thanks to God, for he gives us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ/'—15:55, 57. 

In conclusion Paul counsels on orderliness in 
collecting the contributions for sending to Jerusa¬ 
lem to aid needy brothers. He tells of his coming 
visit via Macedonia and indicates that Timothy 
and Apollos may also visit. "Stay awake," Paul 
exhorts, "Stand firm in the faith, carry on as men, 
grow mighty. Let all your affairs take place with 
love/" (16:13, 14) Paul sends greetings from the 
congregations in Asia, and then he writes a final 
greeting in his own hand, conveying his lave, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

23 This letter of the apostle Paul Is most benefi¬ 
cial in enlarging our understanding of The Hebrew 
Scriptures, from which i! makes many quotations. 

20. (a) Whet evidence does Paul give as to Christ's 
resurrection? ffa) What, is the order of the resurrection, 
and what enemies are to be put down? 

21. (a) How are those who are to inherit Cod's Kingdom 
raised? (b) What sacred secret does Paul reveal, and 
what does he say about victory over death? 

22. What closing counsel and exhortation does Paul 
give? 

23. (a) How does Pent illustrate the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of wrong desire and self-reliance? (b) To what 
authority does Paul refer in counseling on the Lord s 
Evening Meal and proper foods? 


In the tenth chapter, Paul points out that the 
Israelites under Moses drank from a spiritual 
rock-mass, which meant the Christ (1 Car. 10:4; 
Num, 20:11) Then he goes on to refer to the 
disastrous consequences of desiring injurious 
things, as exemplified by the Israelites under Mo¬ 
ses, and adds: "Now these things went on befalling 
them as examples, and they were written for a 
warning to us upon whom the ends of the systems 
of things have arrived." Never let us become self- 
reliant, thinking that we cannot fall! (1 Cor. 10: 
11, 12; N um. 14:2; 21:5; 2 5:9) Again, he draws an 
illustration from the Law. He refers ro the com¬ 
munion sacrifices in Israel to show how partakers 
of the Lord's Evening Meal should partake worthi¬ 
ly of the table of Jehovah, Then, to back up his 
argument that it is proper to eat everything sold 
in the meat market, he quotes from Psalm 24:1, 
saying, "To Jehovah belong the earth and that 
which fills it,”— 1 Cor. 10:18, 21, 26; Ex. 32:6; 
Lev. 7:11-15, 

24 In showing the superiority of "the things that 
God has prepared for those who love him” and the 
futility of "the reasonings of the wise men" of this 
world, Paul again draws on the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures {1 Cor, 2:9, 3.20; Isa. 64:4; Ps. 94:11) As 
authority for his instructions in chapter 5 on dis- 
fellowshipping the wrongdoer, he quotes Jeho¬ 
vah's law to 'clear what is bad from your midst/ 
fDeut, 17:7) In discussing his right to live by the 
ministry, Paul again refers to the Law of Moses, 
which said that working animals must not be 
muzzled to prevent their eating and that the Le- 
vites in temple service were to receive their por¬ 
tion from the altar.— 1 Cor. 9:8-14; Deut. 25:4; 
18:1. 

" F) What benefits of inspired instruction we have 
received from Paul's first letter to Corinthian 
Christians! Meditate upon the counsel given 
against divisions and following men. (Chapters 
1-4) Recall the case of Immorality and how Paul 
emphasized the need for virtue and cleanliness 
within the congregation. (Chapters 5, 6) Consider 
his inspired advice relative to singleness, mar¬ 
riage, and separation, (Chapter 7) Think, of the 
apostle's discussion of foods offered to idols as well 
as of how the necessity of guarding against stum¬ 
bling others and falling into idolatry was so force¬ 
fully brought to the fore. (Chapters 8-10) Admoni¬ 
tion concerning proper subjection, a consideration 
of spiritual gifts, that most practical discussion on 
the excellence of the enduring, unfailing quality 
of love—these things too have passed in review. 

24, What other references does Paul make to the He¬ 
brew Scriptures in support of his arguments? 

25. What are some of the outstanding points of benefi¬ 
cial instruction contained in First Corinthians? 
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And how well the apostle accentuated the need 
for orderliness in Christian meetings] (Chapters 
11-14) What a marvelous defense of the resurrec- 
lion he penned under inspiration! (Chapter 15) All 
of this and more has moved before the mind's eye 
—-and it is so valuable to Christians in our day! 

z - This letter adds notably to our understanding 
of the glorious Bible theme of the Kingdom of God. 
It gives a stern warning that unrighteous persons 
will not enter the Kingdom, and it lists many of 
the vices that would disqualify a person, (1 Cor. 6: 
9, 10) But most important, it explains the relation 
between the resurrection and God's Kingdom. It 
shows that Christ, "the Erstfruits" of the resurrec- 

2G, (a) What long-foretold work does the resurrected 
Christ accomplish when he rules as King? (b) On the 
basis of the resurrection hope, what powerful encour¬ 
agement does Paul give? 


lion, must "rule as king until God has put all 
enemies under his feet,** Then, when he has put 
down all enemies, including death, "he hands over 
the kingdom to his God and Father, . . . that God 
may be all things to everyone/' Finally, in fulfill¬ 
ment of the Kingdom promise made in Eden, the 
complete bruising of the Serpent's head is accom¬ 
plished by Christ, along with His resurrected spir¬ 
itual brothers. Grand, indeed, is the resurrection 
prospect of those who are to share incorruptibility 
with Christ Jesus in the heavenly Kingdom, It is 
on the basis of the resurrection hope that Paul 
admonishes: "Consequently, my beloved broth¬ 
ers, become steadfast, unmovable, always having 
plenty to do in the work of the Lord, knowing that 
your labor is not in vain in connection with the 
Lord."—1 Cor. 15:20-28, 58; Gem 3:15; Rom. 
16:20. 


Bible SI ry 
Book // g 
Number ^27 # 

2 Corinthians 


Writer: Paul 

Place Written; Macedonia 
Writing Completed: c. 5b C*E. 


I T WAS now probably late summer or early fall 
of 55 C.E. There were still some matters in 
the Christian congregation at Corinth that 
were causing concern to the apostle Paul. Not 
many months had passed since the writing of his 
Erst letter to the Corinthians. Since then Titus had 
been dispatched to Corinth to assist in the collec¬ 
tion being undertaken there for the holy ones in 
Judea and possibly also to observe the reaction of 
the Corinthians to the first letter. (2 Cor. 8:1-6; 
2:13) How had they taken it? What comfort it 
brought Paul to know that it had moved them to 
sorrow and repentance! Titus had returned to Paul 
in Macedonia with this good report, and now the 
apostle's heart was filled to overflowing with love 
for his beloved Corinthian fellow believers.™?: 
5-7; 6:11* 

* So Paul wrote again to the Corinthians. This 
heartwarming and forceful second letter was 
written from Macedonia and was delivered appar¬ 
ently by Titus. {9:2, 4; 8:16-18, 22-24) One of the 
matters of concern that moved Paul to write was 
the presence among the Corinthians of "superfine 

1, Z, {a) What led to Paul's writing his second letter to 
the Corinthians? (b) From where did Paul write, and 
about what was he concerned? 


apostles," whom he also described as "false apos¬ 
tles, deceitful workers." (11:5, 13, 14) The spiritu¬ 
al welfare of the comparatively young congrega¬ 
tion was in jeopardy, and Paul's authority as an 
apostle was under attack. His second letter to 
Corinth thus filled a great need. 

3 It may be noted that Paul said: "This is the 
third time I am ready to come to you." {2 Cor. 
12:14; 13:1) He had planned to visit them a sec¬ 
ond time when he wrote his Erst letter, but though 
he got ready, this 'second occasion for joy" did not 
materialize. (1 Cor. 16:5; 2 Cor. 1:15) Actually, 
then, Paul had been there only once before, for 18 
months in 50-52 C.E,, when the Christian congre¬ 
gation was founded in Corinth. {Acts 18:1-18) 
However, Paul later realized the fulfillment of his 
wish to visit Corinth once more. While in Greece 
for three months, probably in 56 C.E., he spent at 
least part of the time in Corinth, and It was from 
there that he wrote his letter to the Romans. 
™Rom. 16:1.23; 1 Cor. 1:14, 

4 Second Corinthians has always been reckoned 
along with First Corinthians and the other Pauline 
epistles as an authentic part of the Bible canon. 

3, 4 (a) What visits did Paul himself make to Corinth? 

(b) How does Second Corinthians benefit us now? 
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Again we are enabled to look inside the congrega¬ 
tion at Corinth and derive benefit from Paul's 
inspired words given to admonish them as well 
as us. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND CORINTHIANS 

5 Help from "the God of all comfort" (1:1-2: 
11). Paul includes Timothy in the opening saluta¬ 
tion. "Blessed," says Paul, is "the Father of tender 
mercies and the God of all comfort, who comforts 
us in all our tribulation," that we, in turn, may be 
able to comfort others. Though Paul and his com¬ 
panions have been under extreme pressure and 
their lives were in danger, God has rescued them. 
The Corinthians can help, too, with prayers on 
their behalf. It is with confidence in his sincerity 
and in God's undeserved kindness that he is writ¬ 
ing to them. God's promises have become "Yes" by 
means of Jesus, and He has anointed those who 
belong to Christ and given them "the token of 
what is to come, that is, the spirit" in their hearts. 
— 1:3,4,20,22. 

6 It appears that the man who was the object of 
Paul's comments in the fifth chapter of his first 
letter was ousted from the congregation. He has 
repented and is showing sorrow. Paul therefore 
tells the Corinthians to extend genuine forgive¬ 
ness and to confirm their love for the penitent one. 

7 Qualified as ministers of the new covenant 
(2:12-6:10). Paul presents himself and the Corin¬ 
thian Christians as being in a triumphal proces¬ 
sion with Christ. (The Corinthians were familiar 
with the odor of sweet incense that was burned 
along the route of the processions of victorious 
armies in that day.) There is a strong contrast 
between the "odor" of the Christian to those who 
will gain life and the "odor" to those who are 
perishing. "We are not peddlers of the word of 
God," affirms Paul.—2:16,17. 

8 Paul and his fellow workers need no docu¬ 
ments, written letters of recommendation, to or 
from the Corinthians. The Corinthian believers 
themselves are letters of recommendation, writ¬ 
ten "by us as ministers'* and inscribed, not on 
tablets of stone, but "on fleshly tablets, on hearts," 
declares Paul. God has adequately qualified the 
ministers of the new covenant. The written code 
was an administration of death, with fading glory, 

5. (a) What does Paul write concerning comfort? 
(b) What has come about through Christ that is of further 
assurance? 

6. What does Paul counsel should b© done for the disfel- 
lowshipped wrongdoer who is now repentant? 

7. How does Paul present himself and the Corinthians, 
and what does he affirm? 

8. (a) What credentials did Paul and his fellow workers 
have as ministers? (b) How is the ministry of the new 
covenant superior? 


and it was temporary. The administration of the 
spirit, however, leads to life, is lasting, and is of 
abounding glory. When "Moses is read," a veil 
rests upon the hearts of the sons of Israel, but 
when there is a turning to Jehovah, the veil is 
removed, and they are "transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory."—3:3, 15, 18. 

9 Then Paul continues: ‘We have this ministry 
due to the mercy that was shown to us. We 
have renounced underhanded things and have 
not adulterated God's word, but we have recom¬ 
mended ourselves by making the truth manifest. 
If the message of good news is veiled, it is because 
the god of this world has blinded the minds of 
unbelievers. Our hearts, however, are illuminated 
with the glorious knowledge of God by the face of 
Christ. How great this treasure that we have! It is 
in earthen vessels so that the power beyond what 
is normal may be God's. Under persecution and 
stress, yes, in the face of death itself, we exercise 
faith and do not give up, for the momentary tribu¬ 
lation works out for us a glory that is of more and 
more surpassing weight and is everlasting. So we 
keep our eyes on the things unseen,'—4:1-18. 

10 'We know,' writes Paul, ‘that our earthly 
house will give way to an everlasting one in the 
heavens. In the meantime we press on in faith and 
are of good courage. Though absent from Christ, 
we seek to be acceptable to him.' (5:1, 7-9) Those 
in union with Christ are "a new creation" and have 
a ministry of reconciliation. They are "ambassa¬ 
dors substituting for Christ." (5:17, 20) In every 
way Paul recommends himself as a minister of 
God. How? 'By the endurance of much in the way 
of tribulations, beatings, labors, sleepless nights; 
by purity, by knowledge, by long-suffering, by 
kindness, by holy spirit, by love free from hypoc¬ 
risy, by truthful speech, by God's power, as poor 
but making many rich, as having nothing and yet 
possessing all things.'—6:4-10. 

11 "Perfecting holiness in God's fear" (6:11 -7: 
16). Paul tells the Corinthians: 'Our heart has 
widened out to receive you.' They too should wid¬ 
en out their tender affections. But now comes a 
warning! "Do not become unevenly yoked with 
unbelievers." (6:11, 14) What fellowship does 
light have with darkness, or Christ with Belial? As 
a temple of a living God, they must separate 
themselves and quit touching the unclean thing. 
Says Paul: "Let us cleanse ourselves of every de¬ 
filement of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in 
God's fear."—7:1. 


9. How does Paul describe the treasure of the ministry? 

10. (a) What does Paul say of those in union with 
Christ? (b) How does Paul recommend himself as a 
minister of God? 

11. What counsel and warning does Paul give? 
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Ii; Paul states further; "T am Riled with comfort, 
l am overflowing with joy in all our affliction/' 
(7:4) Why? Not only because of the presence of 
Titus but also because of the good report from 
Corinth, that of their longing, their mourning, and 
their zeal for Paul. He realizes that his first letter 
caused temporary sadness, but he rejoices that the 
Corinthians were saddened for repentance to sal¬ 
vation. He commends them for cooperating with 
Titus, 

13 Generosity will be rewarded (8:1-9:15). In 
connection with contributions for the needy "holy 
ones," Paul cites the example of the Macedonians, 
whose generosity despite deep poverty was really 
beyond their ability; and he now hopes to see the 
same kind of giving on the part of the Corinthians 
as a demonstration of The genuineness of their 
love for the Lord Jesus Christ, who became poor 
that they might be rich. This giving according to 
what they have will result in an equalizing, so that 
the one with much will not have too much, and the 
one with little, not too little. Titus and others are 
being sent to them in connection with this kind 
gift, Paul has been boasting about the generosity 
and readiness of the Corinthians, and he does not 
want them put to shame by any failure to com¬ 
plete the bountiful gift. Yes, "he that sows bounti¬ 
fully will also reap bountiFully." Let it be from the 
heart, for "God loves a cheerful giver/' He is also 
able to make his undeserved kindness abound 
toward them and to enrich them for every sort of 
generosity. "Thanks be to God for his indescrib¬ 
able free gift/'—9:1, 6, 7,15, 

K Paul argues his apostleship (10:1 — 13:14). 
Paul acknowledges that he is lowly in appearance. 
But Christians do not war according to the flesh; 
their weapons are spiritual, "powerful by God" for 
overturning reasonings contrary to the knowledge 
of God. (10:4) Some, seeing things just at their 
face value, say that the apostle's letters are 
weighty but his speech contemptible. Let them 
know that Paul s actions will be just the same as 
his word by letter. The Corinthians should realize 
that Paul is not boasting about accomplishments 
in someone else s territory. He has personally 
carried the good news to them. Furthermore, if 
there is to be any boasting, iet it be in Jehovah. 

Ifi Paul feels his responsibility to present the 
Corinthian congregation to the Christ as a chaste 
virgin. Just as Eve was seduced by the Serpent's 

12. Why did Paul rejoice at the report from Corinth? 

13. (a) What examples of generosity does Paul cite? 
(h) What principles does Paul discuss in connection with 
giving? 

14. What points does Paul make in support of his apos¬ 
tleship? 

15. (a) With what illustrations does Paul speak out 
against the false apostles? (b) What is Paul's own record? 


cunning, so there is danger Thai their minds may 
be corrupted. With force, therefore, Paul speaks 
out against the "superfine apostles" of the Corin¬ 
thian congregation. (11:5) They are false apostles. 
Satan himself keeps transforming himself into an 
angel of light., so it is no wonder that his ministers 
do the same. But as to being ministers of Christ, 
how do they compare with Paul's record? He has 
endured much: imprisonment, beatings, ship¬ 
wreck three times, many dangers, going often 
without sleep or food. Yet through it all he never 
lost, sight of the needs of the congregations and 
always felt incensed when someone was stum¬ 
bled. 

16 So if anyone has reason to boast, it is Paul. 
Could the other so-called apostles at Corinth tell 
about being caught away into paradise, to hear 
unutterable things? Yet Paul speaks about his 
weaknesses. That he might not feel overly exalt¬ 
ed, he was given "a thorn in the flesh," Paul en¬ 
treated that it be removed but was told: "My 
undeserved kindness is sufficient for you," Paul 
would rather boast in his weaknesses, that "l he 
power of the Christ" may remain over him like a 
tent. (12:7, 9) No, Paul has not proved inferior to 
the 'superfine apostles," and the Corinthians have 
seen the proofs of apostleship that he produced 
among them "by all endurance, and by signs and 
portents and powerful works/' He is not seeking 
their possessions, just as Titus and his other fellow 
workers whom he sent did not take advantage of 
them.—12:11,12, 

17 All things are for their upbuilding. However, 
Paul expresses fear that when he arrives in Cor¬ 
inth, he will find some who have not repented of 
works of the flesh. He warns the sinners in ad¬ 
vance that he will take appropriate action and 
spare none, and he advises all in the congregation 
to keep testing whether they are in the faith in 
union with Jesus Christ. Paul and Timothy will 
pray to God for them. He bids them rejoice and be 
restored to unity, in order that the God of love and 
peace wi II be with them, and concludes by sending 
greetings from the holy ones and his own best 
wishes for their spiritual blessing, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

How stimulating and encouraging is Paul's 
appreciation for the Christian ministry as ex¬ 
pressed in Second Corinthians! Let us view it as he 
did. The Christian minister who has been ade¬ 
quately qualified by God is no peddler of the Word 

16. (a) Of what might Paul boast, but why would he 
rather speak of his weaknesses? (b) How has Paul pro¬ 
duced proofs of bis apostleship? 

17. What final admonition does Paul give the Corinthi¬ 
ans? 

18. What right view should Christians take of the minis¬ 
try? 
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but serves out of sincerity. What recommends him 
is, not some written document, but the fruitage he 
bears in the ministry. However, while the minis¬ 
try is indeed glorious, this is no cause for his 
becoming puffed up. God's servants as imperfect 
humans have this treasure of service in frail 
earthen vessels, that the power may plainly be 
seen to be God's. So this calls for humility in 
accepting the glorious privilege of being God's 
ministers, and what an undeserved kindness from 
God it is to serve as "ambassadors substituting for 
Christ"! How appropriate, then, was Paul's exhor¬ 
tation "not to accept the undeserved kindness of 
God and miss its purpose"!—2:14-17; 3:1-5; 4:7; 
5:18-20; 6:1. 

19 Paul certainly provided a splendid example 
for Christian ministers to copy. For one thing, he 
valued and studied the inspired Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, repeatedly quoting from, alluding to, and 
applying them. (2 Cor. 6:2, 16-18; 7:1; 8:15; 9:9; 
13:1; Isa. 49:8; Lev. 26:12; Isa. 52:11; Ezek. 20: 
41; 2 Sam. 7:14; Hos. 1:10) Moreover, as an over¬ 
seer, he displayed deep concern for the flock, 
saying: "For my part I will most gladly spend and 
be completely spent for your souls." He gave him¬ 
self entirely in behalf of the brothers, as the 
record clearly shows. (2 Cor. 12:15; 6:3-10) He 
was untiring in his labors as he taught, exhorted, 
and set things straight in the Corinthian congre¬ 
gation. He warned plainly against fellowship with 
darkness, telling the Corinthians: "Do not become 

19. In what various ways did Paul provide an outstand¬ 
ing model for Christian ministers today, especially for 
overseers? 


unevenly yoked with unbelievers." Because of his 
loving concern for them, he did not want to see 
their minds become corrupted, "as the serpent 
seduced Eve by its cunning," and so he heartily 
admonished them: "Keep testing whether you are 
in the faith, keep proving what you yourselves 
are." He stirred them to Christian generosity, 
showing them that "God loves a cheerful giver," 
and he himself expressed the most appreciative 
thanks to God for His indescribable free gift. Truly 
his brothers at Corinth were inscribed in love on 
the fleshly tablet of Paul's heart, and his unstint¬ 
ed service in their interests was everything that 
should mark a zealous, wide-awake overseer. 
What an outstanding model for us today!—6:14; 
11:3; 13:5; 9:7,15; 3:2. 

20 The apostle Paul sets our minds in the right 
direction in pointing to "the Father of tender mer¬ 
cies and the God of all comfort" as the real source 
of strength in time of trial. He it is that "comforts 
us in all our tribulation" in order that we may 
endure for salvation into his new world. Paul 
points also to the glorious hope of "a building from 
God, a house not made with hands, everlasting in 
the heavens," and says: "Consequently if anyone is 
in union with Christ, he is a new creation; the old 
things passed away, look! new things have come 
into existence." Second Corinthians does indeed 
contain wonderful words of assurance for those 
who, like Paul, will inherit the heavenly Kingdom. 
—1:3, 4; 5:1, 17. 

20. (a) How does Paul set our minds in the right direc¬ 
tion? (b) To what glorious hope does Second Corinthians 
point? 
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Antioch 

Writing Completed: 

c. 50-52 C.E. 


T HE congregations of Galatia addressed by 
Paul at Galatians 1:2 apparently included 
Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe—places in different districts but all within 
this Roman province. Acts chapters 13 and 14 tells 
of the first missionary journey of Paul with Barna¬ 
bas through this area, which led to the organizing 
of the Galatian congregations. These were made 

1. Which congregations are addressed in Galatians, and 
how and when were they organized? 


up of a mixture of Jews and non-Jews, no doubt 
including Celts, or Gauls. This was shortly after 
Paul's visit to Jerusalem about 46 C.E.—Acts 
12:25. 

2 In the year 49 C.E., Paul and Silas started out 
on Paul's second missionary tour into the Galatian 
territory, which resulted in 'the congregations 

2. (a) What resulted from Paul’s second tour in Galatia, 
but what followed thereafter? (b) In the meantime, how 
did Paul proceed with his journey? 
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being made firm in the faith and Increasing in 
number day by day/ (Acts 16:5; 15:40, 41; 16: 
1, 2) However, hot on their heels came false 
teachers, Judaizers, who persuaded some in the 
Galatian congregations to believe that circumci¬ 
sion and observance of the Law of Moses were 
essential parts of true Christianity. In the mean¬ 
time Paul had journeyed on past. Mysia into Mace¬ 
donia and Greece, eventually arriving in Corinth, 
where he spent more than 18 months with the 
brothers. Then, in 52 C.E., he departed by way of 
Ephesus for Syrian Antioch, his home base, arriv¬ 
ing there in the same year.—Acts 16:8, 11, 12; 
17:15; 18:1, 11, 18-22* 

f Where and when did Paul write the letter to 
the Galatians? No doubt he wrote it as soon as 
word reached him concerning the activity of the 
Judaizers. This could have been in Corinth, Ephe¬ 
sus, or Syrian Antioch. It could well have been 
during his 18-month stay in Corinth, 50-52 C,E<, 
as information would have had time to reach him 
there from Galatia. Ephesus is unlikely, as he 
stayed there only briefly on his return journey. 
However, he then "passed some time" at his home 
base of Syrian Antioch, apparently in the summer 
of 52 C,E., and since there was ready communica¬ 
tion between this city and Asia Minor, it is possi¬ 
ble that he received the report concerning the 
Judaizers and wrote his letter to the Galatians 
from Syrian Antioch at this time.—Acts 18:23. 

1 The letter describes Paul as "an apostle, nei¬ 
ther from men nor through a man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father,” It also discloses 
many facts about Paul's life and aposrleship, prov¬ 
ing that, as an apostle, he worked In harmony with 
the apostles in Jerusalem and that he even exer 
cised his authority in correcting another apostle, 
Peter,'—Gal. 1:1, 13-24; 2:1-14* 

* What facts argue for the authenticity and 
canonicity of Galatians? It is referred to by name 
in the writings of Irenaeus, Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, Tertullian, and Origen, Moreover, it is in¬ 
cluded in the following important Bible manu¬ 
scripts of rank: Sinaitic, Alexandrine, Vatican 
No. 1209, Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus. Codex 
Bezae, and Chester Beatty Papyrus No* 2 (P 46 )- 
Moreover, it is entirely in harmony with the other 
Greek Scripture writings and also with the He¬ 
brew Scriptures, to which it frequently refers, 

ft in Paul's powerful and hard-hitting letter 'to 

3. From whore and when may Gala nans have been 
written? 

4. Whai does Galatians disclose as to Paul's apostJeship? 

5. What facts argue for the authenticity and canonicity 
of Galatians? 

6. (a) What two points does the letter of Galatians es¬ 
tablish? (b) What was unusual aboui the writing of this 
letter, and whar does it emphasize? 


the congregations of Galatia/ 1 he proves (1) that 
he is a true apostle (a fact that the Judaizers had 
sought to discredit) and {2) that justification is by 
faith in Christ Jesus, not by the works of the Law, 
and that therefore circumcision is unnecessary for 
Christians, Though it was Paul's custom to have 
a secretary write down his epistles, he himself 
wrote Galatians in 'large letters with his own 
hand / (6:11) The contents of the book were of the 
greatest importance, both to Paul and to the Gala¬ 
tians. The book emphasizes appreciation for the 
freedom that true Christians have through Jesus 
Christ, 

CONTENTS OF GALATIANS 

7 Paul defends fits apostleship (1:1 -2:14)* Af¬ 
ter greeting the congregations in Galatia, Paul 
marvels that they are being so quickly removed to 
another sort of good news, and he firmly declares: 
‘Even if we or an angel out of heaven were to 
declare to you as good news something beyond 
what we declared to you as good news, let him be 
accursed/' The good news that he has declared is 
not something human, neither was he taught it, 
"except through revelation by Jesus Christ," Pre¬ 
viously, as a zealous exponent of Judaism, Paul 
had persecuted the congregation of God r but then 
God called him through His undeserved kindness 
to declare the good news about his Son to the 
nations. It was not until three years after his 
conversion That he went up to Jerusalem, and 
then, of the apostles, he saw only Peter, as well as 
James the brother of the Lord. He was unknown in 
person to the congregations of Judea, though they 
used to hear of him and "began glorifying God" 
because of him. —1:8, 12, 24. 

6 After 14 years Paul went up to Jerusalem 
again and explained privately the good news that 
he was preaching. His companion Titus, though a 
Greek, was not even required to be circumcised. 
When James and Cephas and John saw that Paul 
had entrusted to him the good news for those who 
are unci r ciimc ised, just as Peter had the good 
news for those who are circumcised, they gave 
Paul and Barnabas the right hand of sharing to¬ 
gether to go to the nations, while they themselves 
went to the circumcised. When Cephas came to 
Antioch and failed to walk straight 'according to 
the truth of the good news" for fear of the circum¬ 
cised class, Paul rebuked him before them all. 
—2:14. 

- Declared righteous by faith, not by law 

(2:15-3:29). We Jews know, argues Paul, "that a 

7, 8. (a) What does Paul argue concerning the good 
news? (b) How was Paul confirmed as apostle to the 
uncircumcised, and how did he demonstrate his author¬ 
ity tn connection with Cephas? 

9. On the basis of what is the Christian declared righ¬ 
teous? 
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man is declared righteous, not due to works of 
Jaw, but only through faith toward Christ Jesus/' 
He now lives in union with Christ and is alive by 
faith to do the will of God, "If righteousness is 
through law, Christ actually died for nothing/' 
—2:16, 2L 

10 Are the Galatians so senseless as to believe 
that having started by receiving the spirit due to 
faith, they can finish serving God by works of 
Law? It is the hearing by faith that counts, as with 
Abraham, who "put faith in Jehovah, and it was 
counted to him as righteousness/' Now, according 
to God's promise, "those who adhere to faith are 
being blessed together with faithful Abraham/' 
They have been released from the curse of the 
Law by Christ's death on the stake. Christ is the 
Seed of Abraham, and the Law made 430 years 
later does not abolish the promise concerning that 
Seed. What, then, was the purpose of the Law? It 
was 'our tutor leading to Christ, that we might be 
declared righteous due to faith/' Now we are no 
longer under the tutor, nor is there now any 
distinction between Jew and Greek, for all are one 
in union with Christ Jesus and "are really Abra¬ 
ham's seed, heirs with reference to a promise/' 
—3:6, 9, 24, 29, 

,] Stand fast in Christian freedom (4:1-6:18), 
God sent forth his Son to release those under Law, 
that they "might receive the adoption as sons/' 
(4:5) So why turn back to the slavery of the weak 
and beggarly elementary things? Since the Gala¬ 
tians are now observing days and months and 
seasons and years, Paul is afraid his work in their 
behalf has been wasted. On his first visit to them, 
they received Paul like an angel of God. Has he 
now become their enemy because he tells them 
the truth? Let those who want to be under Law 
hear what the Law says: Abraham acquired two 
sons by two women. The one woman, the servant 
girl, Hagar, corresponds to the nation of fleshly 
Israel, bound to Jehovah by the Mosaic Law cove¬ 
nant, which covenant brings forth children for 
slavery. The free woman, though, Sarah, corre¬ 
sponds to the Jerusalem above, who, Paul says, "is 
free, and she is our mother/' "What," asks Paul, 
"does the Scripture say?" This: "By no means shall 
the son of the servant girl be an heir with the son 
of the free woman." And we are children, not of a 
servant girl, "but of the free woman."— '4:30, 31. 

u Circumcision or lack of if means nothing, 
explains Paul, but it is faith operating through 

10. What is it that counts for God s blessing, and so what 
was the purpose of the Law? 

IT (a) What release are the Galatians ignoring? 
(b) How does Paul illustrate the Christian's freedom? 

12. (a) By what must the Galatians now walk? {b) What 
important contrast does Paul make? 


love that counts. The entire Law is fulfilled in the 
saying: ' You must lave your neighbor as yourself." 
Keep walking by the spirit, for "if you are being 
led by spirit, you are not under law/ J As to the 
works of the flesh, Paul forewarns "that those who 
practice such things will not inherit God's king¬ 
dom," In glowing contrast, he describes the fruit¬ 
age of the spirit, against which there is no iaw 
and adds: "If we are living by spirit. Jet us go on 
walking orderly also by spirit" and put away ego- 
lism and envy*—5:14, 18,21,25. 

13 If a man takes some false step before he is 
aware of It, those spiritualty qualified must try to 
restore him "in a spirit of mildness." Christians 
fulfill the law of the Christ by carrying the bur¬ 
dens of one another, but each one should carry his 
own load in proving what his own work is. A 
person will reap according to what he sows, either 
corruption from the flesh or everlasting life from 
the spirit. Those who want the Galatians to be 
circumcised are only out to please men and avoid 
persecution. The thing of vital concern is, not 
circumcision or uncircumcision, but a new cre¬ 
ation, Peace and mercy will be upon those who 
walk orderly according to this rule of conduct, 
even upon "the Israel of God."—6:1, 16, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

14 The letter to the Galatians reveals Paul as 
the devastating persecutor who became the alert 
apostle to the nations, always ready to contend 
in behalf of the interests of his brothers, £1: 
13-16. 23: 5:7-12) Paul showed by example that 
an overseer should move quickly to handle prob¬ 
lems, quashing false reasonings by logic and 
Scripture.—1:6-9; 3:1-6, 

The letter was beneficial to the congregations 
in Galatia in clearly establishing their freedom in 
Christ and discrediting the perverters of the good 
news. It made plain that it is by faith that one Is 
declared righteous and that circumcision is no 
longer necessary in order for one to gain salvation, 
(2:16; 3:8: 5:6) By setting aside such fleshly dis¬ 
tinctions, it served to unify Jew and Gentile in the 
one congregation. The freedom from the Law was 
not to serve as an inducement for the desires of 
the flesh, for the principle still held: "You must 
love your neighbor as yourself." It continues to 
hold as a guideposr to Christians today,—5:14. 

,fi Paul's letter helped the Galatians on many 

13. How is the lew of the Christ fulfilled, and what is of 
vital concern? 

]4. What example does Paul sat for overseers? 

15. How was the letter beneficial to the Galatian con¬ 
gregations, and what guideposi does it provide for Chris¬ 
tians today? 

16. What faith-building explanations of the Hebrew 
Scriptures are to be found in Galatians? 
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points of doctrine, drawing on the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures for powerful illustrations. It gave the in¬ 
spired interpretation of Isaiah 54:1-6, identifying 
Jehovah's woman as "the Jerusalem above." It 
explained the "symbolic drama" of Hagar and Sa¬ 
rah, showing that the heirs of God's promises are 
those made free by Christ and not those remaining 
in bondage to the Law. (Gal. 4:21-26; Gen. 16: 
1-4, 15; 21:1-3, 8-13) It clearly explained that the 
Law covenant did not negate the Abrahamic cove¬ 
nant but was added to it. It also pointed out that 
the time interval between the making of the two 
covenants was 430 years, which is important in 
Bible chronology. (Gal. 3:17, 18, 23, 24) The rec¬ 
ord of these things has been preserved for build¬ 
ing up Christian faith today. 

17 Most important, Galatians unmistakably 
identifies the Kingdom Seed, to which all the 
prophets looked forward. "Now the promises were 
spoken to Abraham and to his seed . . . who is 

17. (a) What important identification does Galatians 
make? (b) What fine admonition is given to the Kingdom 
heirs and their colaborers? 


Christ." Those who become sons of God through 
faith in Christ Jesus are shown to be adopted into 
this seed. "If you belong to Christ, you are really 
Abraham's seed, heirs with reference to a prom¬ 
ise." (3:16, 29) The fine admonition given in Gala¬ 
tians should be heeded by these Kingdom heirs 
and those who labor with them: 'Stand fast in the 
freedom for which Christ has set you free!' 'Do not 
give up in doing what is fine, for in due season we 
shall reap if we do not tire out.' 'Work what is 
good, especially toward those related to us in the 
faith.'—5:1; 6:9,10. 

18 Finally, there is the powerful warning that 
those who practice the works of the flesh "will not 
inherit God's kingdom." Let all, then, turn com¬ 
pletely from worldly filth and strife and set their 
hearts entirely upon bringing forth the fruitage 
of the spirit, which is "love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, mildness, 
self-control."—5:19-2 3. 

18. What final powerful warning and admonition are 
given in Galatians? 


Bible yg rj 
Book ^lU 
Number L/ 

Ephesians 


I MAGINE that you are in prison. You are there 
because of being persecuted for your zealous 
activity as a Christian missionary. Now that 
you can no longer travel and visit the congrega¬ 
tions to strengthen them, what are you going to 
do? Can you not write letters to those who have 
become Christians through your preaching work? 
Are they not probably wondering how you are, 
and are they not perhaps in need of encourage¬ 
ment? Of course they are! So you begin to write. 
You are now doing exactly what the apostle Paul 
did when he was imprisoned in Rome the first 
time, about 59-61 C.E. He had appealed to Caesar, 
and although awaiting trial and under guard, he 
had freedom for some activity. Paul wrote his 
letter "To the Ephesians" from Rome, probably 60 
or 61 C.E., and sent it by Tychicus, who was 
accompanied by Onesimus.—Eph. 6:21; Col. 4: 
7-9. 

1. When and under what circumstances did Paul write 
the letter to the Ephesians? 


Writer: Paul 
Place Written: Rome 

Writing Completed: 

c. 60-61 C.E. 


2 Paul identifies himself as the writer in the 
very first word and four times refers or alludes to 
himself as "the prisoner in the Lord." (Eph. 1:1; 3: 

1, 13; 4:1; 6:20) Arguments against Paul's writer- 
ship have come to nothing. The Chester Beatty 
Papyrus No. 2 (P 46 ), believed to be from about 
200 C.E., has 86 leaves out of a codex containing 
Paul's epistles. Among them is the epistle to the 
Ephesians, thus showing that it was grouped 
among his letters at that time. 

3 Early ecclesiastical writers confirm that Paul 
wrote the letter and that it was "To the Ephe¬ 
sians." For example, Irenaeus, of the second cen¬ 
tury C.E., quoted Ephesians 5:30 as follows: "As 
the blessed Paul says in the epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians, that we are members of his body." Clement 
of Alexandria, of the same period, quoted Ephe¬ 
sians 5:21 in reporting: "Wherefore, also, in the 
epistle to the Ephesians he writes, Be subject 

2, 3. What conclusively proves Paul's writership and, at 
the same time, the canonicity of Ephesians? 
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one to another in the fear of Gpd/ F Qrigen, writ' 
log in the first half of the third century C.E., 
quoted Ephesians 1:4 in saying: "But also the 
apostle in the epistle to the Ephesians, uses the 
same language when he says, Who chose us be¬ 
fore the foundation of the world,"" Eusebius, 
another authority on early Christian history 
(c. 260-342 C.E,} r includes Ephesians in the Bible 
canon, and most other early ecclesiastical writers 
make references to Ephesians as pari of the in¬ 
spired Scriptures,* 

4 The Chester Beatty Papyrus, the Vatican 
Manuscript No, 1209, and the Sinaitic Manuscript 
omit the words "in Ephesus" in chapter 1, verse 1, 
and thus do not indicate the destination of the 
letter. This fact, together with the absence of 
greetings to individuals in Ephesus (though Paul 
had labored there for three years), has led some to 
surmise that the letter may have been addressed 
elsewhere or at least that it may have been a 
circular letter to the congregations in Asia Minor, 
including Ephesus. However, most other manu¬ 
scripts include the words "in Ephesus/' and as we 
have noted above, the early ecclesiastical writers 
accepted it as a letter to the Ephesians, 

5 Some background information will help us to 
understand the purpose of this letter. In the first 
century of the Common Era, Ephesus was noted 
for its sorcery, magic, astrology, and worship of 
the fertility goddess Artemis/ Around the statue 
of the goddess, there had been erected a magnif¬ 
icent temple that was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world. According to exca¬ 
vations of the site in the 19th century, the temple 
was built on a platform that measured about 240 
feet wide and 418 feet long. The temple itself was 
about 164 feet wide and 343 feet long. It con¬ 
tained 100 marble columns, each about 55 feet in 
height. The roof was covered with Large white 
marble tiles. Gold is said to have been used instead 
of mortar between the joints of the marble blocks. 
The temple attracted tourists from all over the 
earth, and visitors numbering hundreds of thou¬ 
sands would throng into the city during festivals. 
The silversmiths of Ephesus carried on a lucrative 
business selling small silver shrines of Artemis to 
pilgrims as souvenirs. 

5 Paul had stopped in Ephesus on his second 

* Origin and History of the Books of the Bible , 1868, 
C, E. Stowe, page 357, 

" New Bible Dictionary, second edition, 1986, edited by 
J. D r Douglas, page 175, 

Insight on the Scriptures, Vo], 1, page 182. 


4. What has led some to surmise that Ephesians was 
addressed elsewhere, but what evidence supports Ephe¬ 
sus as its destination? 

5. What was noteworthy about the Ephesus of Paul's 
day? 

6. What was the extent of Paul's acti vity in Ephesus? 


missionary journey for a short visit of preaching 
and then left Aquila and Priscilla there to continue 
the work. (Acts 18:18-21) He returned on his 
third missionary journey and stayed for about 
three years, preaching and teaching "The Way” to 
many, (Acts 19:8-10; 20:31) Paul worked hard 
while in Ephesus, In his book Daily Life in Bible 
Times, A. E, Bailey writes: "Paul's general practice 
was to work at his trade from sunrise till 11 a,m. 
(Acts 20:34, 35) at which hour Tyrannys had 
finished his teaching; then from 11 a,m, to 4 p.m. 
to preach in the hall, hold conferences with help¬ 
ers, . . . then lastly to make a house-to-house 
evangelistic canvass that lasted from 4 p.m, till far 
Into the night. (Acts 20:20, 21, 31) One wonders 
when he found time to eat and sleep.'—4943, 
page 308, 

1 In the course of this zealous preaching, Paul 
exposed the use of images in worship. This stirred 
up the wrath of those making and selling them, 
such as the silversmith Demetrius, and in the 
uproar Paul finally had to leave the city.—Acts 
19:23-20:1, 

3 Now, while in prison, Paul is thinking of the 
problems faced by the Ephesian congregation, 
surrounded by pagan worshipers and in the shad¬ 
ow of the awe-inspiring temple of Artemis. These 
anointed Christians no doubt needed the fitting 
illustration Paul now gives them, showing that 
they constitute "a holy temple," in which Jehovah 
dwells by his spirit. (Eph. 2:21) "The sacred se¬ 
cret” being revealed to the Ephesians, concerning 
God's administration (his way of managing his 
household affairs) by which he would restore uni¬ 
ty and peace through Jesus Christ, was unques¬ 
tionably a great inspiration and comfort to them, 
(1:9, 10) Paul emphasizes the union of Jew and 
Gentile in Christ, He exhorts to oneness, to unity. 
Thus, we can now appreciate the purpose, value, 
and obvious inspiration of this book. 

CONTENTS OF EPHESIANS 

9 God's purpose to bring about unity by 
means of Christ (1:1-2:22). Paul the apostle 
sends greetings. God is to be? blessed for his glori¬ 
ous undeserved kindness. This has to do with His 
choosing of them to be in union with Jesus Christ, 
by means of whom they have the release by ran¬ 
som through his blood. Furthermore, God has 
made his love abound toward them by making 
known the sacred secret of his will. For he has 
purposed an administration, "to gather all things 
together again in the Christ," in union with whom 
they were also assigned as heirs, [ 1:10) As a token 

7. What resulted from Paul's zealous preaching? 

8. In whal points was Paul's letter to the Ephesians must 
timely? 

9. How has God made his love abound, and what is 
Paul's prayer? 
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□f this in advance, they have been sealed by holy 
spirit, Paul's prayer is that they will be firmly 
convinced of the hope to which they have been 
called and realize that God will use the same 
power toward them that He did in resurrecting 
Christ and in placing him far above every govern¬ 
ment and authority and making him Head over ai! 
things t o the congregation. 

God r out of the richness of his mercy and his 
great love, has made them alive, though they 
were dead in their trespasses and sins, and has 
seated them together "in the heavenly places in 
union with Christ Jesus." (2:6) This is al! due to 
undeserved kindness and faith and is not a result 
of any works of their own Christ is their peace 
who has broken down the wall, the Law of com¬ 
mandments, that had fenced off Gentiles from 
Jews, Now both peoples have the approach to the 
Father through Christ. Therefore the Ephesians 
are no longer aliens, but they are "fellow citizens 
of the holy ones' and are growing into a holy 
temple for Jehovah to inhabit by spirit.—2:19. 

11 "The sacred secret of the Christ" 13:1-21). 
God has now revealed to his holy apostles and 
prophets "the sacred secret of the Christ . . . that 
people of the nations should be joint heirs and 
fellow members of the body and partakers with us 
of the promise in union with Christ Jesus through 
the good news." (3:4, 6) By God's undeserved 
kindness, Paul has become a minister of this, to 
declare the unfathomable riches of the Christ and 
make men see how the sacred secret is adminis¬ 
tered, It is through the congregation that the 
greatly diversified wisdom of God is made known. 
Because of this, Paul prays that they will be made 
mighty with power through God's spirit in order 
that they may fully know the love of Christ, which 
surpasses knowledge, and realize that God can "do 
more than superabundantly beyond all the things 
we ask or conceive."—3:20. 

is putting on "the new personality" (4:1-5: 
20). Christians should walk worthily of their call¬ 
ing, in lowliness of mind, in long-suffering and 
love, and in the uniting bond of peace. For there is 
but one spirit, one hope, one faith, and 'one God 
and Father of all persons, who is over all and 
through all and in all." (4:6) Therefore Christ, 
the "one lord," has given prophets, evangelizers, 
shepherds, and teachers, "with a view to the re¬ 
adjustment of the holy ones, for ministerial work, 
for the building up of the body of the Christ," So, 
writes Paul, "speaking the truth, let us by love 

10. How have the Ephesians become "fellow citizens of 
the holy ones"? 

11. What is "the sacred secret," and for what does Paul 
pray in behalf of the Ephesians? 

12. (a) How should Christians walk, and why? lb) What 
gifts has Christ given, and for what purpose? (el What is 
involved in putting on "the new personality"? 


grow up in all things into him who is the head, 
Christ/' as a body harmoniously joined together 
with every member cooperating, (4:5, 12,15) The 
immoral, unprofitable, and Ignorant ways of the 
old personality are to be put away; each person 
should be made new in the force actuating his 
mind and "put on the new personality which was 
created according to God's will In true righteous¬ 
ness and loyalty/' Because all belong to one anoth¬ 
er, they are to speak the truth and put away 
wrath, stealing, rotten sayings, malicious bitter¬ 
ness—not grieving God's holy spirit. Instead, let 
them 'become kind to one another, tenderly com¬ 
passionate, freely forgiving one another, just as 
God also by Christ freely forgave them/—4: 
24, 32. 

13 All should become imitators of God. Fornica¬ 
tion, uncleanness, and greediness should not even 
be mentioned among them, for those who practice 
such things have no inheritance in the Kingdom. 
Paul admonishes the Ephesians: "Go on walking as 
children of light." "Keep strict watch" on how you 
walk, buying out the opportune time, "because the 
days are wicked." Yes, they must "go on perceiv¬ 
ing wbat the will of Jehovah is" and speak about 
the praises of God in a thankful way —5:8, 15-17. 

M Proper subjection; Christian warfare 

(5:21-6:24). Wives should be in subjection to hus¬ 
bands, even as the congregation is in subjection to 
the Christ, and husbands should continue loving 
their wives, "just as the Christ also loved the 
congregation/' Likewise, ''the wife should have 
deep respect for her husband ."—5:25, 33, 

155 Children should live at unity with parents, 
in obedience and responding to godly discipline. 
Slaves and masters also should conduct them¬ 
selves so as to be pleasing to God, for the Master of 
all "is in the heavens, and there is no partiality 
with him ' Finally, let all "go on aeguiring power 
in the Lord and in the mightiness of his strength/' 
putting on the complete suit of armor from God so 
as to be able to stand firm against the Devil. 
"Above all things, take up the large shield of 
faith/' also "the sword of the spirit, that Is, God's 
word." Carry on prayer, and keep a wake. Paul asks 
that they pray also for him, that he may with all 
freeness of speech "make known the sacred secret 
of the good news."—-6:9, 10,16,17, 19. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

iG The epistle to the Ephesians touches almost 

13. To become an imitator of God, what must one do? 

14. What are the mutual responsibilities of husbands 
and wives? 

15. What does Paul counsel wil d regard to children and 
parents, slaves and masters, and the Christian's armor? 

16. What questions find a practical answer In Ephe¬ 
sians, and what is said about the personality chat is 
pleasing to God? 
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every aspect of the Christian's life. In view of the 
present-day upsurge of distressing problems and 
delinquency in the world, Paul's sound, practical 
advice is of real benefit to those who desire to live 
godly lives. How should children conduct them¬ 
selves toward parents, and parents toward chil¬ 
dren? What are the responsibilities of a husband 
toward his wife, and of a wife toward her hus¬ 
band? What must the individuals in the congrega¬ 
tion do in order to maintain unity in love and 
Christian purity in the midst of a wicked world? 
Paul's counsel covers all these questions, and he 
goes on to show what is involved in putting on the 
new Christian personality. Through the study of 
Ephesians, all will be able to gain real apprecia¬ 
tion for the kind of personality that is pleasing to 
God and that is "created according to God's will in 
true righteousness and loyalty."—4:24-32; 6:1-4; 
5:3-5, 15-20, 22-33. 

17 The letter also shows the purpose of appoint¬ 
ments and assignments in the congregation. This 
is "with a view to the readjustment of the holy 
ones, for ministerial work, for the building up of 
the body of the Christ," with maturity in view. By 
cooperating fully in these congregational arrange¬ 
ments, the Christian can "by love grow up in all 
things into him who is the head, Christ."—4: 
12,15. 

18 The letter to the Ephesians greatly benefited 
the early congregation in sharpening their under¬ 
standing of "the sacred secret of the Christ." Here 

17. What does Ephesians show as to cooperation with 
arrangements in the congregation? 

18. What is made plain with regard to “the sacred 
secret" and a spiritual temple? 


it was made plain that along with believing Jews, 
"people of the nations" were being called to be 
"joint heirs and fellow members of the body and 
partakers ... of the promise in union with Christ 
Jesus through the good news." The wall of par¬ 
tition, "the Law of commandments," that had 
fenced off Gentile from Jew had been abolished, 
and now by the blood of the Christ, all had become 
fellow citizens of the holy ones and members of 
the household of God. In striking contrast to the 
pagan temple of Artemis, these were being built 
up together in union with Christ Jesus into a place 
for God to inhabit by spirit—"a holy temple for 
Jehovah."—3:4, 6; 2:15. 21. 

19 With regard to "the sacred secret," Paul also 
spoke of "an administration ... to gather all things 
together again in the Christ, the things in the 
heavens [those chosen to be in the heavenly King¬ 
dom] and the things on the earth [those who 
would live on earth in the realm of the Kingdom]." 
Thus God's grand purpose to restore peace and 
unity is brought to the fore. In this connection 
Paul prayed in behalf of the Ephesians, the eyes of 
whose hearts had been enlightened, that they 
might fully grasp the hope to which God had 
called them and see "what the glorious riches are 
which he holds as an inheritance for the holy 
ones." These words must have greatly encouraged 
them in their hope. And the inspired letter to the 
Ephesians continues to be upbuilding to the con¬ 
gregation in this day, that 'in everything we may 
be filled with all the fullness that God gives.'—1: 
9-11, 18; 3:19. 


19. What hope and encouragement does Ephesians con 
tinue to hold forth to this day? 


Bible rA 
Book K| I 
Number 

Philippians 


Writer: Paul 
Place Written: Rome 

Writing Completed: 

c. 60-61 C.E. 


W HEN the apostle Paul received the call in 
a vision to carry the good news into 
Macedonia, he and his companions, 
Luke, Silas, and young Timothy, were quick to 
obey. From Troas in Asia Minor, they traveled by 
ship to Neapoiis and set out at once for Philippi, 
about 9.5 miles inland over a mountain pass. The 

1. (a) How did the Philippians come to hear the good 
news? (b) What historical background is of interest 
about the city of Philippi? 


city is described by Luke as "the principal city of 
the district of Macedonia." (Acts 16:12) It was 
named Philippi after the Macedonian king Phil¬ 
ip II (father of Alexander the Great), who cap¬ 
tured the city in 356 B.C.E. Later it was taken by 
the Romans. It was the site of decisive battles in 
42 B.C.E. that helped to strengthen the position of 
Octavian, who later became Caesar Augustus. In 
commemoration of the victory, he made Philippi a 
Roman colony. 
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2 It was Paul's custom on arrival in a new city to 
preach first to the Jews. However, on his first 
arrival in Philippi about 50 C.E., he found these 
few in number and apparently without a syna¬ 
gogue, for they used to meet for prayer on a 
riverbank outside the town. Paul's preaching 
quickly bore fruit, one of the first converts being 
Lydia, a businesswoman and Jewish proselyte, 
who readily embraced the truth about the Christ 
and insisted that the travelers stay at her house. 
"She just made us come," writes Luke. Opposition 
was soon encountered, however, and Paul and 
Silas were beaten with rods and then imprisoned. 
While they were in the prison, an earthquake 
occurred, and the jailer and his family, listening to 
Paul and Silas, became believers. The next day 
Paul and Silas were released from prison, and they 
visited the brothers at the home of Lydia and 
encouraged them before leaving the city. Paul 
carried with him vivid memories of the tribula¬ 
tions surrounding the birth of the new congrega¬ 
tion in Philippi. — Acts 16:9-40, 

5 A few years later, during his third missionary 
tour, Paul was again able to visit the Philippian 
congregation. Then, about ten years after first 
establishing the congregation, a touching expres¬ 
sion of the love of the brothers in Philippi moved 
Paul to write them the inspired letter that has 
been preserved id the Holy Scriptures under the 
name of that beloved congregation. 

4 That Paul did write the letter, as stated in its 
first verse, is generally accepted by Bible com¬ 
mentators, and with good reason. Polycarp 
(69?-155? C.E.) in his own letter to the Philippi- 
ans mentions that Paul had written to them. The 
letter is quoted as from Paul by such early Bible 
commentators as Ignatius, Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alexandria. It is cited In the Mura- 
torian Fragment of the second century C.E. and in 
all other early canons, and it appears side by side 
with eight other letters of Paul in the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus No. 2 (P 46 ), believed to be from 
about 200 C.E. 

5 The place and date of writing can be estab¬ 
lished with reasonable certainty. At the time of 
writing, Paul was a prisoner in the custody of the 
Roman emperor's bodyguard, and there was a 
great deal of Christian activity going on around 
him. He closed his letter with greetings from the 
faithful ones in Caesar's household. These facts 

2. What progress did Paul make with his preaching in 
Philippi, and what ©vents attended the birth of the 
congregation there? 

3. What later contacts did Paul have with the Philippian 
congregation? 

4. What identifies the writer of Philippians, and what 
proves the authenticity of the letter? 

5. What points to Rome as the place of writing? 


combine to point to Rome as the place from which 
the letter was sent.—PhiL 1:7, 13, 14; 4:22; Acts 
28:30, 31. 

6 But when was the letter written? It seems 
that Paul had already been in Rome long enough 
for the news of and reasons for his imprisonment 
as a Christian to have spread right through the 
emperor's Praetorian Guard and to many others. 
Also, there had been time for E pap h rod it us to 
come from Philippi (some 600 miles distant) with 
a gift for Paul, for news of Epaphroditus' illness in 
Rome to get back to Philippi again, and for expres¬ 
sions of sorrow at this to come from Philippi to 
Rome, (PhiL 2:25-30; 4:18) Since Paul's first im¬ 
prisonment In Rome took place about 59-61 C.E., 
he very likely wrote this letter about 60 or 61 C.E_, 
a year or more after his first arrival in Rome. 

7 The birth pangs experienced in begetting 
these children at Philippi through the word of 
truth, the Philippians' affection and generosity 
with gifts of needed things that followed Paul 
through many of his travels and hardships, and 
Jehovah's signal blessings of the initial missionary 
labors in Macedonia all combined to forge a st rong 
bond of mutual love between Paul and the Philip¬ 
pian brothers. Now their kind gift, followed by 
their anxious inquiry about Epaphroditus and the 
progress of the good news in Rome, stirred Paul to 
write them a warm and affectionate letter of up¬ 
building encouragement. 

CONTENTS OF PHILIPPIANS 

* Defense and advancement of the good news 

(1:1-30), Paul and Timothy send greetings, and 
Paul thanks God for the contribution the Philippi¬ 
ans have made to the good news "from the first 
day until this moment," He is confident they will 
carry their good work to a completion, for they are 
sharers with him in the undeserved kindness, 
including "the defending and legally establishing 
of the good news." He yearns for all of them in 
tender affection and says: "This is what I continue 
praying, that your love may abound yet more and 
more . . . that you may make sure of the more 
important things." (1:5, 7, 9, 10) Paul wants them 
to know that his "affairs have turned out for the 
advancement of the good news," in that his prison 
bonds have become public knowledge and the 
brothers have been encouraged to speak the word 
of God fearlessly. While there is gain for Paul to 

6 What evidence is there for the time of the writing of 
Philippians? 

7 (a) What bond existed between Paul and the Philip¬ 
pians, and what stirred him to write? (b) What kind of 
letter is Philippians? 

8, (a) How does Paul express his confidence in and 
affection for the Philippian brothers? (b) What does Paul 
say about his prison bonds, and what counsel does he 
give? 
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die now, yet he knows that for the sake of their 
advancement and joy, it is more necessary for him 
to remain. He counsels them to behave in a man¬ 
ner worthy of the good news, for whether he 
comes to them or not, he wants to hear that they 
are fighting on in unity and are 'in no respect 
being frightened by their opponents.'—1:12, 28. 

9 Keeping the same mental attitude as Christ 
(2:1-30). Paul encourages the Philippians to lowli¬ 
ness of mind, 'keeping an eye, not in personal 
interest upon just their own matters, but also in 
personal interest upon those of the others.' They 
should be of the same mental attitude as Christ 
Jesus, who, though existing in God's form, emp¬ 
tied himself to become a man and humbled him¬ 
self in obedience as far as death, so that God has 
exalted him and given him a name above every 
other name. Paul exhorts them: "Keep working 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling." 
"Keep doing all things free from murmurings and 
arguments," and keep "a tight grip on the word of 
life." (2:4, 12, 14, 16) He hopes to send Timothy to 
them and is confident that he himself will also 
come shortly. For the present, that they may re¬ 
joice again, he is sending them Epaphroditus, who 
has recovered from his sickness. 

10 "Pursuing down toward the goal* (3:1-4: 
23). 'We of the real circumcision,' says Paul, 'must 
look out for the dogs, for those who mutilate the 
flesh.’ If anyone has grounds for confidence in the 
flesh, Paul has more so, and his record as a circum¬ 
cised Jew and a Pharisee proves it. Yet all of this 
he has considered loss 'on account of the excelling 
value of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord.' 
Through the righteousness that is by faith, he 
hopes to "attain to the earlier resurrection from 
the dead." (3:2, 3, 8, 11) Therefore, says Paul, 
"forgetting the things behind and stretching for¬ 
ward to the things ahead, I am pursuing down 
toward the goal for the prize of the upward call of 
God by means of Christ Jesus." Let as many as are 
mature have the same mental attitude. There are 
those whose god is their belly, who have their 
minds upon things on the earth, and whose end is 
destruction, but "as for us," Paul affirms, "our 
citizenship exists in the heavens."—3:13, 14, 20. 

11 'Rejoice in the Lord,' Paul exhorts, 'and let 
your reasonableness become known to all men. 
Continue considering the things that are true 
and of serious concern, things that are righteous, 
chaste, lovable, well spoken of, virtuous, and 

9. How may the Philippians keep Christ's mental atti¬ 
tude? 

10. How has Paul pursued toward the goal, and what 
does he admonish for others? 

11. (a) What are the things to be considered and prac¬ 
ticed? (b) What expression does Paul make with regard 
to the Philippians' generosity? 


praiseworthy. Practice what you learned and ac¬ 
cepted and heard and saw in connection with me, 
and the God of peace will be with you.' (4:4-9) 
Paul rejoices greatly in the Philippians' generous 
thoughts toward him, though he has the strength 
for all things "by virtue of him who imparts pow¬ 
er." He thanks them warmly for their gift. From 
the start of his declaring the good news in Mace¬ 
donia, they have excelled in giving. In turn, God 
will fully supply all their "need to the extent of his 
riches in glory by means of Christ Jesus." (4: 
13, 19) He sends greetings from all the holy ones, 
including those of the household of Caesar. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

12 How beneficial the book of Philippians is for 
us! We certainly desire Jehovah's approval and the 
same kind of commendation from our Christian 
overseers that the congregation at Philippi re¬ 
ceived from Paul. This can be ours if we follow the 
fine example of the Philippians and the loving 
counsel of Paul. Like the Philippians, we should 
manifest generosity, be concerned to aid our 
brothers when they are in difficulty, and share in 
the defending and legally establishing of the good 
news. (1:3-7) We should continue "standing firm 
in one spirit, with one soul striving side by side for 
the faith of the good news," shining as "illumina¬ 
tors" in among a crooked and twisted generation. 
As we do these things and continue considering 
the things of serious concern, we may become a 
joy to our brothers in the same way that the 
Philippians became a crowning joy to the apostle 
Paul.—1:27; 2:15; 4:1,8. 

13 "Unitedly become imitators of me," says Paul. 
Imitate him in what way? One way is to be self- 
sufficient under all circumstances. Whether Paul 
had an abundance or was in want, he learned to 
adjust himself uncomplainingly to the circum¬ 
stances, so as to continue zealously and with re¬ 
joicing in God's ministry. All should be like Paul, 
too, in showing tender affection for faithful broth¬ 
ers. With what affectionate joy he spoke of the 
ministry of Timothy and Epaphroditus! And how 
close he felt to his Philippian brothers, whom he 
addressed as "beloved and longed for, my joy and 
crown"!—3:17; 4:1, 11, 12; 2:19-30. 

14 How else may Paul be imitated? By "pursuing 
down toward the goal"! All who have set their 
minds on the 'things of serious concern' are vitally 
interested in Jehovah's marvelous arrangement in 
heaven and earth, wherein 'every tongue will 

12. How may we today, like the brothers at Philippi, 
gain God's approval and become a joy to our brothers? 

13. In what ways may we unitedly imitate Paul? 

14. What fine counsel does the letter to the Philippians 
give with regard to the goal of life and the Kingdom, and 
to whom especially is the letter addressed? 
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openly acknowledge that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father/ The fine counsel In 
Philippians encourages all who hope for eternal 
life in connection with God s Kingdom to pursue 
that goal. The letter to the Fhilippians, however. Is 
addressed primarily to those whose "citizenship 
exists in the heavens" and who eagerly await 


being "conformed to [Christ's] glorious body." 
"Forgetting the things behind and stretching for¬ 
ward to the things ahead,'" let ail of these imitate 
the apostle Paul in "pursuing down toward the 
goal for the prize of the upward call," their glori¬ 
ous inheritance in the Kingdom of the heavensl 
—4:8; 2:10, 11; 3:13, 14,20,21, 


Boole 

Number 


51 

Colossians 


Wri ter; Paul 

Place Written; Rome 

Writing Completed: 
e. 60-61 CLE, 


L EAVING Ephesus behind them, two men trav¬ 
eled east through Asia Minor along the 
J Maeander (Menderes) River. On reaching 
the tributary called Lycus, in the country of 
Phrygia, they swung southeast to follow the river 
up through the mountain-enclosed valley. Before 
them was a beautiful sight: fertile green pastures 
with large flocks of sheep. (Wool products were a 
principal source of income for the region.') Pro¬ 
ceeding up the valley, the travelers passed, on the 
right, the wealtliy city of Laadicea, center of Ro¬ 
man administration for the district. To their left, 
across the river, they could see Hierapolis, famous 
for its temples arid hot springs There were Chris¬ 
tian congregations in both these cities and also in 
the small town of Colossae, about ten miles farther 
up the valley. 

2 Colossae was the destination of the travelers. 
They were both Christians. One of them, at least, 
knew the region well, as he was from Colossae. His 
name was Onesitnus, and he was a slave returning 
to his master, who was a member of the congrega¬ 
tion there. Onesimus" companion was Tychicus, a 
freeman, and both were envoys from the apostle 
Paul, carrying a letter from him addressed to the 
"faithful brothers in union with Christ at Colos- 
sae,” As far as we know, Paul never visited Colos¬ 
sae, The congregation, which consisted mainly of 
non-Jews, was probably founded by Epaphras, 
who had labored among them and who was now 
with Paul in Rome.—Coh 1:2, 7; 4:12 

* The New Westminster Dictionary ot the Bible , 1970, 
page 181. 

1. Where was the town of Colossae located? 

2. (a) Who were the two envoys sent by Paul to Colos¬ 
sae? (b) What is known concerning ihe Colcssian congre¬ 
gation? 


3 The apostle Paul was the writer of this letter, 
as he states in its opening and closing words. (1:1; 
4:18) His conclusion states also that he wrote it 
from prison. This would be the time of his first 
imprisonment in Rome, 59-61 C.E., when he wrote 
a number of letters of encouragement, the letter 
to the Colossians being dispatched along with the 
one to Philemon, (Col, 4:7-9; Fhileim 10, 23) It 
appears it was written about the same time as the 
letter to the Ephesians, as many ideas and phrases 
are the same, 

4 There are no grounds for doubting the authen¬ 
ticity of the letter to the Colossians. Its presence 
with other Pauline epistles in the Chester Beatty 
Papyrus No. 2 (P 3 4 5 *) of about 200 C,E, shows that it 
was accepted by the early Christians as one of 
Paul's letters. Its genuineness is testified to by the 
same early authorities who testify to the authen¬ 
ticity of Paul's other letters. 

5 What prompted Paul to write a letter to the 
Colossians? For one thing, Onesimus was going 
back to Colossae. Epaphras had recently joined 
Paul, and no doubt his report on conditions at 
Colossae provided a further reason for the letter, 
(Col. 1:7, 8; 4:12) A certain danger threatened the 
Christian congregation there The religions of the 
day were in the process of dissolution, and new 
religions were constantly being formed by fusing 
parts of old ones. There were heathen philoso¬ 
phies involving asceticism, spiritism, and idola- 
trees superstition, and these, combined with Jew¬ 
ish abstinence from foods and observance of days, 
may have influenced some in the congregation, 

3. What does the letter of Colossians itself reveal re¬ 
garding the writer, as well as the time and place of 
writing? 

4. What testifies to the genuineness of Colossians? 

5. (a) What prompted Paul's writing to the Colossians? 
(b) What does the letter emphasize? 
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Whatever the problem, it appears to have been 
sufficient reason for Epaphras to make the long 
journey to Rome to see Paul- However, that the 
congregation as a whole was not in immediate 
danger is indicated by Epaphras" encouraging re¬ 
port on their love and steadfastness. On hearing 
the report, Paul came strongly to the defense of 
accurate knowledge and clean worship by writing 
this letter to the Colossian congregation. It em¬ 
phasized the God-given superiority of Christ in 
the face of heathen philosophy, worship of angels, 
and Jewish traditions, 

CONTENTS OF COLOSSIANS 

6 Have faith in Christ, the head of the congre¬ 
gation (1:1-2:12). After the opening greetings 
from Timothy and himself, Paul gives thanks for 
the Colossians' faith in Christ and for their love. 
They have learned of the undeserved kindtiess of 
God as a result of Epaphras" preaching the good 
news among them. Since hearing the report con¬ 
cerning them, Paul has not ceased praying that 
they may be filled with "the accurate knowledge 
of his will in all wisdom and spiritual comprehen¬ 
sion, in order to walk worthily of Jehovah" and "to 
endure fully and be long-suffering with joy." (1: 
9-11) The Father has delivered them into "the 
kingdom of the Son of his love," who is the image 
of the invisible God, and through whom and for 
whom all things have been created. He Is the Head 
of the congregation and the firstborn from the 
dead. Through Jesus' blood, God saw good to rec¬ 
oncile all things again to himself, yes, including 
the once alienated Colossians, 'provided, of course, 
that they continue in the faith.'—1:13* 23. 

7 Paul rejoices in filling up the sufferings of the 
Christ in behalf of the congregation, whose minis¬ 
ter he became This was in order to preach fully in 
their interest the word of God concerning 'the 
sacred secret, the glorious riches of which God has 
now been pleased to make known to his holy ones.' 
Tt is Christ we are publicizing,' says Paul, 'admon¬ 
ishing and teaching in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man complete in un ton with Christ.' 
—1:26-28, 

3 Paul's struggle in behalf of the Colossians, the 
Laodiceans, and others is in order Chat they may 
be comforted and harmoniously joined together in 
love, with a view to their gaining 'an accurate 
knowledge of the sacred secret of God, namely, 
Christ, in whom are carefully concealed all the 
treasures of wisdom and of knowledge.' He does 
not want to see them deluded by persuasive argu¬ 
ments, but, rather, they should go on walking in 

6. (a) What prayer does Paul make in the Colossians' 
behalf? (b) What does Paul discuss as to Jesus' position 
and ministry in connection with the congregation? 

7. What is Paul preaching, and for what purpose? 

8. Why does Paul struggle in behalf of his brothers? 


union with Christ, "rooted and being built up in 
him and being stabilized in the faith." Paul now 
sounds a warning, "Look out: perhaps there may 
be someone who will carry you off as his prey 
through the philosophy and empty deception ac¬ 
cording to the tradition of men."—2:2, 3, 7, 8. 

9 Become dead to works of the flesh but alive 
to Christ (2:13-3:17), Though they were dead 
in their trespasses and uncircumcision, God has 
made them alive together with Christ, blotting out 
the handwritten document of the Law, which was 
against the Jews. "Therefore let no man judge" 
them with respect to the Law or its observances, 
which are but a shadow of the reality, Christ. Also, 
if they have died together with Christ toward the 
elementary things of the world, why do they 
subject themselves to the decrees: "Do not handle, 
nor taste, nor touch,” according to the commands 
and teachings of men? A showy self-imposed form 
of worship, mock humility, severe treatment of 
the body—these are of no value in combating 
desires of the flesh,—2:16, 21, 

lt5 Rather, Paul counsels: "Go on seeking the 
things above, where the Christ Is seated at the 
right hand of God. Keep your minds fixed on the 
things above, not on the things upon the earth." 
This can be done by stripping off the old personal - 
ity and putting on the new personality, which 
through accurate knowledge makes no fleshly dis¬ 
tinction between Jew and Greek, for "Christ is all 
things and in all." It means becoming clothed "as 
God's chosen ones" with the tender affections of 
compassion, kindness, lowliness of mind, mild¬ 
ness, and long-suffering. Says the apostle: "As 
Jehovah freely forgave you, so do you also. But, 
besides all these things, clothe yourselves with 
love, for it is a perfect bond of union " In word or in 
work, everything should be done "in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, thanking God the Father through 
him.”—3:1, 2,11-14,17. 

11 Relationships with others (3:18-4:18). As 
to family relationships, let wives be subject to 
husbands and let husbands love their wives, let 
children obey parents and let not fathers exasper¬ 
ate their children. Slaves are to be obedient to 
their masters in fear of Jehovah, and masters are 
to deal righteously with their slaves. Let all perse¬ 
vere in prayer and go on walking in wisdom 
toward those on the outside. Tychicus and Onesi- 
mus will relate to them personally the things 
concerning Paul and his fellow workers for the 

9. Against what kind of worship does Paul warn, and 
why should the Colossians not subject themselves to the 
Law? 

10. How may one keep seeking the things above and he 
clothed with the new personality? 

11. (a) What counsel is given concerning family and 
other relations? (b) What greetings are convoyed in 
conclusion? 
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Kingdom of God. They send greetings to Colossae, 
and Paul also greets the brothers at Laodicea, 
asking that they exchange the letters he is send¬ 
ing. Paul writes a concluding greeting in his own 
hand: 'Continue bearing my prison bonds in mind. 
The undeserved kindness be with you,"—4:18. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

12 We can imagine how quickly the news of the 
arrival of the two brothers from Rome circulated 
among the brothers at Colossae. With keen antici¬ 
pation they would assemble, possibly at Phile¬ 
mon's house, to hear the reading of Paul's letter. 
(Philetm 2) What refreshing truths it provided on 
the exact position of Christ and the need for accu¬ 
rate knowledge! How clearly were philosophies of 
men and Jewish traditions put in their place, and 
the peace and the word of the Christ exalted! Here 
was nourishment for mind and heart for all in the 
congregation—overseers, husbands, wives, fa¬ 
thers, children, masters, slaves. Certainly there 
was good advice for Philemon and Onesimus as 
they entered once again into the relation of mas¬ 
ter and slave. What a fine lead was given to the 
overseers in restoring the flock to right doctrine! 
How Paul's words sharpened the Colossians' ap¬ 
preciation for their privilege of working whole- 
souled as to Jehovah! And the upbuilding counsel 
to the Colossians on gening free from the enslav¬ 
ing thoughts and practices of the world remains 
as a living message for the congregation today. 
—Cob 1:9-11* 17, 18; 2:8; 3:15, 16, 18-25; 4:1. 

Excellent advice for the Christian minister is 
set out at Colossians 4:6: iJ Let your utterance be 
always with graciousness, seasoned with salt, so 

12 What refreshing truths did Paul s letter to the Colos¬ 
si a ns provide, and with what benefit to the congrega¬ 
tion? 

13, What does Paul admonish with regard to gracious 
words, prayer, and Christian association? 


as to know how you ought to give an answer to 
each one." Gracious words of truth will prove 
appetizing to honest hearted persons and will 
work to their permanent benefit. Also, the wide¬ 
awake prayer of the Christian, expressed from an 
appreciative heart, will bring rich blessings from 
Jehovah: "Re persevering in prayer, remaining 
awake in it with thanksgivingAnd what joy and 
upbuilding refreshment is to be found in Christian 
association! "Keep on teaching and admonishing 
one another," says Paul, "singing in your hearts to 
Jehovah." (4:2; 3:16) You will find many other 
gems of sound, practical instruction as you search 
through the letter to the Colossians. 

14 Concerning the observances of the Law, the 
letter says: "Those things are a shadow of the 
things to come, but the reality belongs to the 
Christ." (2:17) It is this reality of the Christ that is 
highlighted in Colossians. The letter refers fre¬ 
quently to the glorious hope reserved in the heav¬ 
ens for those in union with Christ. (1:5, 27; 3:4) 
Such ones can be most thankful that the Father 
has already delivered them from the authority 
of the darkness and transplanted them "into the 
kingdom of the Son of his Jove." Thus they have 
become subject to the One who is "the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation; 
because by means of him all other things were 
created in the heavens and upon the earth, the 
things visible and the things invisible, no matter 
whether they are thrones or lordships or govern¬ 
ments or authorities." This One is eminently qual¬ 
ified to rule in righteousness *n the Kingdom of 
God. Thus, it is that Paul admonishes the anointed 
Christians: "If, however, you were raised up with 
the Christ, go on seeking the things above, where 
the Christ is seated at the right hand of God/'—1: 
12-16:3:1. 


14. [a) What reality is highlighted in Cnlosstans? 
(b) How is the Kingdom hope emphasized? 
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I T WAS about the year 50 C.E. that the apostle 
Paul, during his second preaching tour, visit¬ 
ed the Macedonian city of Thessalonica and 
there established a Christian congregation. With¬ 
in a year, while in Corinth accompanied by Silva- 
nus (Silas of the book of Acts) and Timothy, Paul 
was moved to write his first letter to the Thessalo- 
nians to comfort them and build them up in the 
faith. It was likely late 50 C.E. This letter appar¬ 
ently enjoys the distinction of being the first of 
Paul's writings to become part of the Bible canon 
and, with the probable exception of Matthew's 
Gospel, the first book of the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures to be pur into writing. 

2 The evidence supporting the authenticity and 
integrity of the letter is overwhelming Paul iden¬ 
tifies himself by name as the writer, and the book 
is internally harmonious with the rest of the in¬ 
spired Word. (1 Thess. 1:1; 2:18) The epistle is 
mentioned by name in many of the earliest cata¬ 
logs of the inspired Scriptures, including the Mu- 
ratorian Fragment. v First Thessalonians is either 
quoted or alluded to by many of the early ecclesi¬ 
astical writers, including Irenaeus (second centu¬ 
ry C,E,), who mentions it by name. The Chester 
Beatty Papyrus No. 2 (P 40 ), of about 200 C.E., 
contains First Thessalonians, and another papyrus 
of the third century (P 30 ), now in Ghent, Belgium, 
contains fragments of both First and Second Thes- 
salonians.* 

3 A glance at the brief history of the congrega¬ 
tion at Thessalonica, prior to the writing of this 
letter, establishes the background for Paul's deep 
concern for the brothers in that city. From the 
very beginning, the congregation underwent se- 


* See chart 'Outstanding Early Catalogs of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures,'" page 303, 

" The Text of the New Testament, by Kurt and Barbara 
Aland, translat&d by E, F. Rhodes, 1987, pages 97, 99, 


1, (a) How did First Thessalcmians come to he written? 
(b) When was this, and what distinction does the letter 
thus enjoy? 

2, What evidence is there for the writersbip and au¬ 
thenticity of First Thessalonia ns? 

3, 4. What resulted from the early success of Paul's 
ministry at Thessalonica? 


vere persecution and opposition. In Acts chap¬ 
ter 17, Luke reports the arrival of Paul and Silas at 
Thessalonica, 'where there was a synagogue of 
the Jews." For three Sabbaths, Paul preached to 
them, reasoning with them from the Scriptures, 
and there are indications that he stayed there 
even longer than this, for he had time to set 
himself up in his trade and, above all, to establish 
and organize a congregation.—Acts 17:1; 1 Thess. 
2:9; 1:6, 7. 

4 The record at Acts 17:4-7 graphically relates 
the effect of the apostle's preaching in Thessaloni¬ 
ca. Jealous about the success of Paul's Christian 
ministry, the Jews organized a mob and threw the 
city into an uproar. They assaulted Jason's house 
and dragged him and other brothers to the city 
rulers, crying out: "These men that have over¬ 
turned the inhabited earth are present here also, 
and Jason has received them with hospitality. And 
all these men act in opposition to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying there is another king, Jesus." Jason 
and the others were compelled to provide bond 
before they were released. For the sake of the 
brothers in the congregation, as well as for their 
own personal safety, Paul and Silas were dis¬ 
patched by night to Beroea. But the congregation 
at Thessalonica was now established, 

5 Fiery opposition from the Jews pursued Paul 
to Beroea and threatened to stop his preaching 
there. He then moved on to Athens, in Greece. 
Still he longed to know how his brothers in Thes¬ 
salonica were faring under tribulation. Twice he 
attempted to return to them, but each time 'Satan 
cut across his path/ (1 Thess. 2:17, 18) Filled with 
concern for the young congregation and painfully 
aware of the tribulation they were undergoing, 
Paul sent Timothy back to Thessalonica to comfort 
the brothers and make them more firm in the 
faith. When Timothy returned with his heart¬ 
warming report, Paul was overjoyed with the 
news of their stalwart integrity amid violent per¬ 
secution. Their record by now had become an 
example to believers throughout all Macedonia 


5, How did Paul show his concern for and loving interest 
in the Thessaionian congregation? 
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and Achaia. (1:6-8; 3:1-7) Paul was thankful to 
Jehovah God for their faithful endurance, but he 
also realized that as they continued to grow to 
maturity, they would need further guidance and 
counsel. Therefore, while in Corinth in the compa¬ 
ny of Timothy and SLLvanus, Paul wrote his first 
letter to the Thessalonians. 

CONTENTS OF 
FIRST THESSALONIANS 

6 Thessalonians an example to other believ¬ 
ers (1:1-10). Paul begins his letter to the Thessalo¬ 
nians with warm commendation for their faithful 
work, loving labor, and endurance in hope. The 
good news preached among them had not been 
with speech alone but 'also with power and strong 
conviction/ Imitating the example given them, 
the Thessalonians had accepted the word "with 
joy of holy spirit" and had themselves become an 
example to all the believers in Macedonia, Achaia. 
and even beyond. They had turned completely 
from their idols, "to slave For a living and true God, 
and to wait for his Son from the heavens/' —1:5, 6, 
9, 10. 

7 Paul's loving concern for the Thessalonians 

(2:1-3:13), After receiving insolent treatment in 
Philippi, Paul and his companions mustered up 
boldness to preach to the Thessalonians. This they 
did not as men pleasers or as flatterers or as 
seeking glory from men. On the contrary, says 
Paul, "we became gentle in the midst of you, as 
when a nursing mother cherishes her own chil¬ 
dren, So, having a tender affection for you, we 
were well pleased to impart to you, not only the 
good news of God, but also our own souls, because 
you became beloved to us/' (2:7, 8) They kept 
exhorting the Thessalonians, as a father does bis 
children, to go on walking worthily of God, who 
was calling them to his Kingdom and glory. 

B Paul commends them for their ready accep¬ 
tance of the good news for what it is, 'the word of 
God." They are not alone in being persecuted by 
their own country men, for the first believers in 
Judea suffered similar persecutions at the hands 
of the Jews. Anxious about their welfare, Paul, on 
two occasions, wanted to come to them in per¬ 
son but was thwarted by Satan. To Paul and his 
coworkers, the Thessalonian brothers are a crown 
of exultation, their r 'glory and joy." (2:13, 20) 
When he could no longer bear the lack of news 
concerning them, Paul sent Timothy to Thessalo- 

6. For what does Paul commend the Thessalonians? 

7. What attitude had Paul and his companions displayed 
while among the Thessalonians, and what had they 
exhorted them to do? 

3. How have the Thessalonians become an exultation to 
Paul, and what does he pray on their behalf? 


nice to make firm their faith and to comfort them. 
Now Timothy has just returned with the good 
news of their spiritual prosperity and love, and 
this has brought comfort and joy to the apostle. 
Paul gives thanks to God and prays that the Lord 
may give them increase, that they may abound in 
love to one another, and that their hearts may be 
"unblamable in holiness" before God the Father at 
the presence of the Lord Jesus.—3:13. 

g Serving in sanctification and honor (4:1-12). 
Paul commends the Thessalonians for walking so 
as to please God, and he exhorts them to keep on 
doing it more fully. Each one "should know how to 
get possession of his own vessel in sanctification 
and honor, not in covetous sexual appetite." In 
this, no one should encroach upon his brother's 
rights. For God called them, "not with allowance 
for uncleanness, but in connection with sanctifica¬ 
tion. So, then, the man that shows disregard is 
disregarding, not man, but God." (4:4, 5, 7, 8) Paul 
commends the Thessalonians because they are 
showing love one to another, and he exhorts them 
lo keep doing this in fuller measure, making it 
their aim to live quietly and to mind their own 
business and to work with their hands. For they 
must walk decently "as regards people outside." 
—4:12. 

10 The resurrection hope (4:13-18). With re¬ 
gard to those sleeping in death, the brothers must 
not sorrow as do those who have no hope. If their 
faith is that Jesus died and rose again, so, too, God 
through Jesus will raise, others who have fallen 
asleep in death. At the presence of the Lord, he 
will descend from heaven with a commanding 
call, ,J and those who are dead in union with Christ 
will rise first." Afterward, those surviving will "be 
caught away in clouds to meet the Lord in the air," 
to be always with the Lord.—4:16, 17. 

11 Keeping awake as Jehovah's day approach- 

es (5:1-28), "Jehovah's day is coming exactly as a 
thief in the night." It is when people are saying 
"Peace and security!' that sudden destruction will 
be instantly upon them. Let the Thessalonians, 
therefore, stay awake as "sons of light and sons of 
day," keeping their senses and having "on the 
breastplate of faith and love and as a helmet the 
hope of salvation." (5:2, 3, 5, 8) This is a time for 
them to keep comforting and building one another 
up. Let all give "more than extraordinary consid¬ 
eration in love" to those working hard and presid¬ 
ing among them. On the other hand, the disorder- 

9. What does Paul exhort concerning sanctification and 
love one to another? 

10. What attitude should the brothers have with regard 
to those who have fallen asleep in death? 

11. Why should the Thessalonians stay awake, and 
what should they keep doing? 
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\y must be admonished, the weak built up f and all 
must be shown long-suffering. Yes, writes Paul, 
"always pursue what is good toward one another 
and to all others."—5:13,15, 

Finally, Paul counsels on a number of vital 
matters: 'Always be rejoicing. Pray incessantly, 
giving thanks for everything. Maintain the fire of 
the spirit. Have respect for prophesy mgs. Make 
sure of all things and hold fast to what is fine. 
Abstain from every form of wickedness. 4 (5: 
16-22) Then he prays for the very God of peace to 
sanctify them completely and that they may re¬ 
main blameless in spirit, soul, and body at the 
presence of the Lord Jesus Christ, He closes the 
letter with warm words of encouragement and 
with solemn instruction that the letter be read to 
all the brothers. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

1J i n this letter Paul demonstrated a spirit of 
loving concern for his brothers. He and his fellow 
ministers had set a noble example of tender affec¬ 
tion, imparting not only the good news of God but 
even their own souls in behalf of their beloved 
brothers in Thessalonica. Let all overseers en¬ 
deavor to forge such ties of love with their congre¬ 
gations! Such expression of love will incite all to 
show love for one another, even as Paul said: 
"Moreover, may the Lord cause you to increase, 
yes, make you abound, in love to one another and 
to ail, even as we also do to you/ 4 This love ex¬ 
pressed willingly among all of God's people is most 
upbuilding. It makes hearts "firm, unblamable in 
hob ness before our God and Father at the pres¬ 
ence of our Lord Jesus with all his holy ones," It 
sets Christians apart from a corrupt: and immoral 
world so they can walk in holiness and sanctifica¬ 
tion and thus please God, — 3:12,13; 2:8; 4:1-8. 

12, On what vital maLters does Paul finally give counsel, 
and how does be close his letter to the The ssa lorn a ns? 

13. In what were Paul and his companions a noble 
example, and what effect does the willing expression of 
love have in the congregation? 


14 This letter provides an excellent model of 
tactful, loving counsel in the Christian congrega¬ 
tion. Though the Thessaloman brothers were zeal¬ 
ous and faithful, there were points of correction to 
be made, in each case, however, Paul commends 
the brothers on their good qualities. For example, 
in warning against moral uncleanness, he first 
commends them on walking so as to please God 
and then urges them to do it "more fully," each one 
keeping his vessel in sanctification and honor. 
Then, after commending them on their brotherly 
love, he exhorts them to continue in this way "in 
fuller measure/' minding their own business and 
living decent lives before those on the outside. 
Tactfully Paul d irects his brothers to "pursue what 
is good toward one another and to all others."-—4: 
1-7,9-12; 5:15. 

15 On four occasions Paul makes mention of the 
"presence" of Jesus Christ. Apparently the newly 
converted Christians at Thessalonica were very 
much interested in this teaching. While in their 
city, Paul had no doubt preached boldly concern¬ 
ing God's Kingdom in the hands of Christ, as is 
indicated by the accusation brought against him 
and his companions: "Ail these men act in opposi¬ 
tion to the decrees of Caesar, saying there is 
another king, Jesus." (Acts 17:7; 1 Thess. 2:19; 
3:13 ; 4:15; 5:23) The Thessaloman brothers bad 
set their hope on the Kingdom and, having faith 
toward God, were waiting "for his Son from the 
hea vens, whom he raised up from the dead, name¬ 
ly. Jesus/' to deliver them from the wrath to come. 
Likewise, all who hope In God's Kingdom today 
need to heed the fine counsel of First Thessalo- 
nians to abound In love, with hearts firm and 
unblamable, so that they may 'go on walking 
worthily of God who is calling them to his king¬ 
dom and glory/— 1 Thess* 1 :S, 10; 3:12, 13; 2:12, 

14, In what way is First ThessaJonians an excellent 
example of tactful, loving counsel? 

15. What indicates that Paul zealously preached the 
Kingdom hope while at Thessalonica, and what fine 
counsel did he give in this connection? 
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T HE apostle Paul’s second letter to the Thes- 
salonians closely followed the first one. We 
know that it was written shortly after the 
first letter, and also from the same city of Cor¬ 
inth, for the same brothers. Silvan us and Timo¬ 
thy, again join with Paul in greeting the congre¬ 
gation at Thessalonica. They were ail traveling 
servants of the early Christian congregation, and 
there is no record that all three came together 
again after this association in Corinth, {2 Thess, 
1:1; Acts 18:5, 18) The subject matter and nature 
of the discussion indicate that Paul felt an urgent 
need to correct the congregation promptly with 
regard to an error into which it had fallen, 

? The letter's authenticity is just as well attested 
as the authenticity of First Thessalonians. It also is 
quoted by Irenaeus (second century C.E.) as well as 
by other early writers, including Justin Martyr 
(also of the second century), who apparently refers 
to 2 Thessalonians 2:3 when writing of The man of 
lawlessness [sin]." It appears in the same early 
catalogs as First Thessalonians, Though it is 
now missing from the Chester Beatty Papyrus 
No, 2 {P 46 }, it was almost certainly contained in the 
first two of seven leaves that are missing after 
First Thessalonians. 

3 What was the purpose of this letter? From the 
counsel that Paul offered the Thessalonians, we 
learn that some in the congregation were contend¬ 
ing that the presence of the Lord was imminent, 
that these speculators were actively preaching this 
theory of theirs, and that they were creating no 
little stir in the congregation. It appears that some 
were even using this as an excuse for not working 


that were never intended. It is also possible that a 
letter wrongly attributed to Paul was interpreted 
as indicating that "the day of Jehovah is here/’“2: 
1 , 2 , 

4 It seems that Paul had received a report on this 
condition, probably from the person who delivered 
his first letter to the congregation, and he would 
therefore be very anxious to correct the thinking 
of his brothers for whom he had such great affec¬ 
tion. So in the year 51 C.E., Paul, in association 
with his two companions, sent a letter from Cor¬ 
inth to the congregation in Thessalonica. In addi¬ 
tion to correcting the wrong viewpoint on Christ's 
presence, Paul gives warm encouragement to 
stand firm in the truth. 

CONTENTS OF 
SECOND THESSALONIANS 

5 The revelation of the Lord Jesus 

Paul and his companions thank God on account of 
the fine growth of the Thessalonians" faith and 
their love toward one another. Their endurance 
and faith under persecutions are proof of God's 
righteous judgment that they are counted worthy 
of the Kingdom. God will repay tribulation to those 
who make it for the congregation, and he will give 
relief to those who suffer. This will be "at the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with his 
powerful angels ... at the time he comes to be 
glorified in connection with his holy ones." (1: 
7, 10) Paul and his companions always pray for the 
Thessalonians, that God may count them worthy 
of His calling and that the name of the Lord Jesus 
may be glorified in them and they in union with 


to provide for themselves. (2 Thoss. 3:11) In his him 


first letter, Paul had made references to the pres¬ 
ence of the Lord, and no doubt when these specu¬ 
lators heard the letter read, they were quick to 
twist Paul's words and read into them meanings 

1. What indicates the time and place of writing, and 
what prompted Lhe second letter to the Thessalonians 1 2 3 ? 

2, What attests the authenticity of Second Thessalo- 
nians? 


5 Apostasy to come before Jesus" presence (2: 
1-12). The brothers should not become excited by 
any message that the day of Jehovah is here, "It 
will not come unless the apostasy comes first and 
the man of lawlessness gets revealed, the son of 
destruction." They know now "the thing that acts 
as a restraint," but the mystery of this lawlessness 


3, 4. (a) What problem had arisen in the Thessalonian 
congregation? (b) When and whore was the letter writ- 
ten, and what did Paul seek to accomplish by it? 


5. For what do Paul and his companions thank God, 
what assurance do they give, and what do they pray? 

6. What must come before the day of Jehovah, and how? 
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is already at work. When this restraint is removed, 
"then, indeed, the lawless one will be revealed, 
whom the Lord Jesus will do away with by the 
spirit of his mouth and bring to nothing by the 
manifestation of his presence." The lawless one's 
presence is according to the operation of Satan 
with powerful works and deception, and God is 
permitting an operation of error to go to those who 
did not accept the love of the truth that they may 
get to believe the he.—2:3, 6, 8. 

7 Stand firm in faith (2:13-3:18), Paul contin¬ 
ues: "We are obligated to thank God always for 
you, brothers loved by Jehovah, because God se¬ 
lected you from the beginning for salvation by 
sanctifying you with spirit and by your faith in the 
truth." To this end the good news was declared to 
them. The brothers should therefore stand firm 
and maintain Their hold on the traditions they 
were taught, that Jesus Christ and the Father, who 
lovingly gave everlasting comfort and hope, may 
make them "firm in every good deed and word," (2: 
13, 17) Paul asks for their prayers, "that the word 
of Jehovah may keep moving speedily and being 
glorified." (3:1) The Lord, who is faithful, will 
make them firm and keep them from the wicked 
one, and it is Paul's prayer that the Lord continue 
directing their hearts successfully into love of God 
and into endurance for the Christ. 

& Strong admonition follows: "Now we are giv¬ 
ing you orders, brothers, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to withdraw from every brother 
walking disorderly and not according to the tradi¬ 
tion you received from us," (3:6) The apostle re¬ 
minds them of the example his missionary group 
gave, laboring night and day so as not to become 
an expense to them, so that they were able to give 
the order: "If anyone does not want to work, nei¬ 
ther let him eat." But now they hear that certain 
disorderly ones are not working and are med¬ 
dlers, These should get to earning their own food. 
—2 Thess. 3:10; 1 Thess. 4:11. 

9 The brothers should not give up in doing right. 
But if one of them is not obedient to Paul's letter, 
the congregation should shame him by marking 

7. How may the brothers stand firm and find protection 
from the wicked one? 

8. What strong admonition is given, and wherein have 
Paul and his group set the example? 

9. What does Paul say about doing right and shaming 
the disobedient, and how does he end his letter? 


him and no longer associating with him, at the 
same time admonishing him as a brother. Paul 
expresses the prayer that the Lord of peace may 
give them "peace constantly in every way," and he 
concludes his letter with greetings in his own 
hand.“2 Thess. 3:16, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

10 This short inspired letter to the Thessalonians 
touches on a vast array of Christian truth, all of 
which is beneficial for consideration. Consider the 
following basic teachings and principles that are 
covered: Jehovah is he God of salvation, and he 
sanctifies by spirit and faith in the truth (2:13); 
the Christian must endure suffering to be counted 
worthy of the Kingdom of God (1:4, 5); Christians 
are to be gathered together to the Lord Jesus 
Christ at Ms presence (2:1); Jehovah will bring 
righteous judgment on those who disobey the good 
news (1:5-8); those called will be glorified in union 
with Christ Jesus, in accordance with God's unde¬ 
served kindness (1:12); they are called through 
the preaching of the good news (2:14); faith Is a 
vital requirement (1:3, 4, 10, 11; 2:13; 3:2); it Is 
proper to work in order to provide for oneself in 
the ministry; if a person does not work, he may 
become lazy and start to meddle in things that do 
not concern him £ 3:8-12); the love of God is associ¬ 
ated with endurance (3:5). What a treasure of 
upbuilding information can be found in one short 
inspired letter! 

n In this letter Paul showed deep concern for 
the spiritual welfare of his brothers in Thessaloni- 
ca and for the unity and prosperity of the congre¬ 
gation, He set them right on the timing of the day 
of Jehovah, showing that "the man of lawlessness" 
must first appear, to sit down in "the temple of The 
God, publicly showing himself to be a god." How¬ 
ever, those "counted worthy of the kingdom of 
God" may have absolute assurance that the Lord 
Jesus will in due course be revealed from heaven, 
taking vengeance in flaming fire "at the time he 
comes to be glorified in connection with his holy 
ones and to be regarded in that day with wonder In 
connection with all those who exercised faith/' 
—2:3, 4; 1:5, 10. 

10. What arc some of the basic teachings and principles 
covered in Second Thessalonians? 

11. What important information and assurance are pre¬ 
sented in connection with the Kingdom? 
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L UKE'S account of Paul's life in the book of Acts 
ends with Paul in Rome awaiting the out- 
I come of his appeal to Caesar. Paul is shown 
as dwelling in his own hired house, preaching the 
Kingdom of God to all who came to him, and doing 
so "with the greatest freeness of speech, without 
hindrance." (Acts 28:30, 31) But in his second 
letter to Timothy, Paul writes: "I am suffering evil 
to the point of prison bonds as an evildoer," and he 
speaks of his death as imminent. (2 Tim. 2:9; 4: 
6-8) What a change! In the first instance, he was 
treated as an honorable prisoner, in the second, as 
a felon. What had happened between the time of 
Luke's comment on Paul's situation in 61 C.E., at 
the end of two years in Rome, and Paul's own 
writing of his condition to Timothy, which appears 
to have been written shortly before his death? 

2 The difficulty of fitting the writing of Paul's 
letters to Timothy and Titus into the period cov¬ 
ered by the book of Acts has led some Bible com¬ 
mentators to the conclusion that Paul was success¬ 
ful in his appeal to Caesar and was released about 
61 C.E. Says The New Westminster Dictionary of 
the Bible: "The closing verse of The Acts accords 
better with this view [that Paul was released after 
two years' confinement] than with the supposition 
that the imprisonment which has been described 
ended in the apostle's condemnation and death. 
Luke emphasizes the fact that no one hindered his 
work, thus certainly giving the impression that the 
end of his activity was not near."* It is, then, to the 
period between his release from his first imprison¬ 
ment in Rome and his final imprisonment there, or 
about 61-64 C.E., that the writing of First Timothy 
belongs. 

3 On his release from prison, Paul evidently 
resumed his missionary activity in association 

* 1970, edited by H. S. Gehman, page 721. 

1, 2. (a) What contrast is seen between the descrip¬ 
tions of Paul's imprisonment in Acts and Second Timo¬ 
thy? (b) When does it appear that First Timothy was 
written, and why? 

3, 4. (a) On his release from prison, what did Paul 
evidently do? (b) From where did he write First Timo¬ 
thy? 


with Timothy and Titus. Whether Paul ever 
reached Spain, as some suppose, is not certain. 
Clement of Rome wrote (c. 95 C.E.) that Paul came 
"to the extreme limit of the W[est]," which could 
have included Spain.* 

4 From where did Paul write his first letter to 
Timothy? First Timothy 1:3 indicates that Paul 
arranged for Timothy to attend to certain congre¬ 
gation matters in Ephesus while he himself went 
his way to Macedonia. From here, it appears, he 
wrote the letter back to Timothy in Ephesus. 

5 The two letters to Timothy have been accepted 
from the earliest times as written by Paul and as 
being part of the inspired Scriptures. The early 
Christian writers, including Polycarp, Ignatius, 
and Clement of Rome, all agree on this, and the 
letters are included in the catalogs of the first few 
centuries as Paul's writings. One authority writes: 
"There are few N[ew] T[estament] writings which 
have stronger attestation ... Objections to authen¬ 
ticity must therefore be regarded as modern inno¬ 
vations contrary to the strong evidence from the 
early church."" 

6 Paul wrote this first letter to Timothy to set out 
clearly certain organizational procedures in the 
congregation. There was also a need for him to 
warn Timothy to be on guard against false teach¬ 
ings and to strengthen the brothers to resist such 
'false knowledge.' (1 Tim. 6:20) The commercial 
city of Ephesus would also provide the temptations 
of materialism and "love of money," and so it 
would be timely to give some advice on this also. 
(6:10) Timothy certainly had a fine background of 
experience and training to be used for this work. 
He was born of a Greek father and a God-fearing 
Jewish mother. It is not known exactly when 

• The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I, page 6, "The First 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians," chap. V. 

* New Bible Dictionary, second edition, 1986, edited by 
J. D. Douglas, page 1203. 


5. What testimony is there to the authenticity of the 
letters to Timothy? 

6. (a) For what several reasons did Paul write First 
Timothy? (b) What was Timothy's background, and what 
indicates that he was a mature worker? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 54 


1 TIMOTHY 


Timothy had his first contact with Christianity. 
When Paul visited Lystra on his second missionary 
tour, likely in late 49 C.E. or early 50 C.E., Timothy 
{perhaps in his late teens or early 2G's) was already 
'"well reported on by the brothers in Lystra and 
Iconium." So Paul arranged for Timothy to travel 
with Silas and himself, (Acts 16:1-3) Timothy is 
mentioned by name in 11 of Paul's 14 letters as 
well as in the book of Acts. Paul always took a 
fatherly interest in him and on several occasions 
assigned him to visit and serve different congrega¬ 
tions—an evidence Timothy had done good work 
in the missionary field and was qualified to han¬ 
dle weighty responsibilities.—1 Tim. 1:2; 5:23; 
1 Thess. 3:2; Phil, 2:19. 

CONTENTS OF FIRST TIMOTHY 

7 Exhortation to faith with a good conscience 

(1:1-20). After greeting Timothy as "a genuine 
child in the faith/' Paul encourages him to remain 
in Ephesus. He is to correct those teaching a "dif¬ 
ferent doctrine/' which is leading to useless ques¬ 
tions rather than to a dispensing of faith. Paul says 
the objective of this mandate is "love out of a clean 
heart and out of a good conscience and out of faith 
without hypocrisy." He adds: "By deviating from 
these things certain ones have been turned aside 
into idle talk,"—1:2, 3, 5, 6. 

a Though Paul was formerly a blasphemer and a 
persecutor, nevertheless, the undeserved kindness 
of the Lord "abounded exceedingly along with 
faith and love that is in connection with Christ 
Jesus/' so that he was shown mercy. He had been 
the foremost of sinners; and thus he became a 
demonstration of the long-suffering of Christ Je¬ 
sus, who "came into the world to save sinners." 
How worthy is the King of eternity to receive 
honor and glory forever! Paul charges Timothy to 
wage a fine warfare, "holding faith and a good 
conscience." He must not be like those who have 
"experienced shipwreck concerning their faith/' 
such as Hymenaeus and Alexander, whom Paul 
has disciplined on account of blasphemy.—1:14, 
15, 19, 

9 Instructions regarding worship and organiza¬ 
tion in the congregation (2:1-6:2). Prayers are to 
be made concerning all sorts of men, including 
those in high station, to the end that Christians 
may live peaceably in godly devotion. It is the will 
of God, the Savior, that "all sorts of men should be 
saved and come to an accurate knowledge of truth. 
For there is one God, and one mediator between 
God and men, a man, Christ Jesus, who gave 

7. Why is Paul encouraging Timothy to stay in Ephesus? 

8. What did Paul's being shown mercy emphasize, and 
what fine warfare dees he encourage Timothy to wage? 

9. (a) What prayers are to be made, and why? (b) What 
is said as to women in the congregation? 


himself a corresponding ransom for all." (2:4-6) 
Paul was appointed an apostle and teacher of these 
things. So he calls on the men to pray in loyalty 
and the women to dress modestly and sensibly, as 
befits those who reverence God, A woman must 
learn in silence and not exercise authority over 
a man, "for Adam was formed first, then Eve." 
“2:13. 

19 The man who reaches out to be an overseer is 
desirous of a fine work, Paul then lists the qualifi¬ 
cations for overseers and ministerial servants. An 
overseer must be "irreprehensible, a husband of 
one wife, moderate in habits, sound in mind, or¬ 
derly, hospitable, qualified to teach, not a drunken 
brawler, not a smiter, but reasonable, not belliger¬ 
ent, not a lover of money, a man presiding over his 
own household in a fine manner, having children 
in subjection with all seriousness . . . , not a newly 
converted man ... He should also have a fine 
testimony from people on the outside." (3:2-7) 
There aTe similar requirements for ministerial ser¬ 
vants, and they should be tested as to fitness 
before serving. Paul writes these things in order 
that Timothy may know how he ought to conduct 
himself in the congregation of God, which is "a 
pillar and support of the truth."—3:15, 

11 In later times some will fall away from the 
faith through the teachings of demons. Hypocriti¬ 
cal men speaking lies will forbid marriage and 
command to abstain from foods that God created to 
be partaken of with thanksgiving. As a fine minis¬ 
ter, Timothy must turn down false stories and 'old 
women's tales.' On the other hand, he should be 
training himself with godly devotion as his aim. 
"To this end we are working hard and exerting 
ourselves/' says Paul, "because we have rested our 
hope on a living God, who is a Savior of all sorts of 
men, especially of faithful ones," Therefore Timo¬ 
thy must keep on giving these commands and 
teaching them. He is to let no man look down on 
his youth but, on the contrary, become an example 
in conduct and godly service. He is to be absorbed 
in these things and to pay constant attention to 
himself and to his teaching, for in staying by these 
things, he will 'save both himself and those listen¬ 
ing to him.'—4:7, 10,16. 

12 Paul counsels Timothy on how to deal with 
individuals: older men as fathers, younger men as 
brothers, older women as mothers, younger wom¬ 
en as sisters. Suitable provision is to be made for 
those who are really widows. However, a widow's 

10. What are the qualifications for overseers and minis¬ 
terial servants, and why does Paul write these things? 

11, (a) What problems will appear later? (b) To what 
should Timothy give attention, and why? 

13. What counsel is given as to dealing with widows and 
others in the congregation? 
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family should care for her if possible. To fail in this 
would be to disown the faith. When at least 60 
years of age, a widow may be put on the list if 
there is "a witness borne to her for fine works." 
(5:10) On the other hand, younger widows, who 
let their sexual impulses control them, should be 
turned down. Rather than gadding about and gos¬ 
siping, let them marry and bear children, so as to 
give no inducement to the opposer. 

13 The older men who preside in a fine way 
should be reckoned worthy of double honor, "espe¬ 
cially those who work hard in speaking and teach¬ 
ing." (5:17) An accusation is not to be admitted 
against an older man except on the evidence of two 
or three witnesses. Persons who practice sin are to 
be reproved before all onlookers, but there is to be 
no prejudgment or bias in these things. Slaves 
should respect their owners, giving good service, 
especially to brothers, who are "believers and be¬ 
loved."—6:2. 

14 Counsel on "godly devotion along with self- 
sufficiency" (6:3-21). The man that does not as¬ 
sent to healthful words is puffed up with pride and 
is mentally diseased over questionings, leading to 
violent disputes over trifles. On the other hand, 
"godly devotion along with self-sufficiency" is a 
means of great gain. One should be content with 
sustenance and covering. The determination to be 
rich is a snare leading to destruction, and the love 
of money is "a root of all sorts of injurious things." 
Paul urges Timothy, as a man of God, to flee from 
these things, to pursue Christian virtues, to fight 
the fine fight of the faith, and to "get a firm hold 
on the everlasting life." (6:6, 10, 12) He must 
observe the commandment "in a spotless and ir- 
reprehensible way" until the manifestation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Those who are rich should "rest 
their hope, not on uncertain riches, but on God," in 
order to get a firm hold on the real life. Paul, in 
closing, encourages Timothy to guard his doctrinal 
trust and to turn away from defiling speeches 
and from "the contradictions of the falsely called 
'knowledge.'"—6:14, 17, 20. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

15 This letter provides a stern warning for those 
who dabble in vain speculations and philosophical 
arguments. "Debates about words" are allied to 
pride and are to be avoided, for Paul tells us that 
they obstruct Christian growth, furnishing only 

13. What consideration should be shown to older men, 
how are persons who practice sin to be handled, and 
what responsibility falls upon slaves? 

14. What does Paul have to say about pride and the love 
of money in connection with "godly devotion along with 
self-sufficiency"? 

15. What warning is given against speculations and 
arguments? 


"questions for research rather than a dispensing of 
anything by God in connection with faith." (6:3-6; 
1:4) Along with the works of the flesh, these 
disputings are "in opposition to the healthful 
teaching according to the glorious good news of 
the happy God."—1:10, 11. 

16 The Christians in money-greedy Ephesus ap¬ 
parently needed counsel on fighting materialism 
and its distractions. Paul gave that counsel. The 
world has freely quoted him in saying, 'The love of 
money is the root of all evil,' but how few pay heed 
to his words! On the contrary, true Christians need 
to heed this advice all the time. It means life to 
them. They need to flee from the hurtful snare of 
materialism, resting their hope, "not on uncertain 
riches, but on God, who furnishes us ail things 
richly for our enjoyment."—6:6-12, 17-19. 

17 Paul's letter shows that Timothy himself was 
a fine example of what a young Christian should 
be. Though relatively young in years, he was ma¬ 
ture in spiritual growth. He had reached out to 
qualify as an overseer and was richly blessed 
in the privileges he enjoyed. But like all zeal¬ 
ous young ministers today, he needed to keep 
pondering over these things and to be absorbed in 
them so as to make continued advancement. Time¬ 
ly is Paul's advice to all who seek continued joy in 
making Christian progress: "Pay constant atten¬ 
tion to yourself and to your teaching. Stay by these 
things, for by doing this you will save both your¬ 
self and those who listen to you."—4:15, 16. 

18 This inspired letter instills appreciation for 
God's orderly arrangements. It shows how both 
men and women may do their part in maintaining 
theocratic harmony in the congregation. (2:8-15) 
Then it goes on to discuss the qualifications for 
overseers and ministerial servants. Thus holy spir¬ 
it indicates the requirements to be met by those 
who serve in special capacities. The letter also 
encourages all dedicated ministers to meet these 
standards, saying: "If any man is reaching out for 
an office of overseer, he is desirous of a fine work." 
(3:1-13) The overseer's proper attitude toward the 
age-groups and sexes in the congregation is appro¬ 
priately discussed as is the handling of accusations 
before witnesses. In emphasizing that the older 
men who work hard in speaking and teaching are 
worthy of double honor, Paul calls twice on the 
Hebrew Scriptures as an authority: "For the scrip¬ 
ture says: You must not muzzle a bull when it 

16. What counsel did Paul give on materialism? 

17. What advice to Timothy is timely for all zealous 
young ministers today? 

18. What orderly arrangements in the congregation are 
clearly defined, and how does Paul use the Hebrew 
Scriptures as an authority? 
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threshes out the grain"; also: The workman is 
worthy of his wages.'"—1 Tim. 5:1-3, 9, 10, 
19-21, 17, 18; Dent, 25:4; Lev, 19:13, 

After giving all this fine counsel, Paul adds 
that the commandment should be observed in a 
spotless and irreprehensible way "until the mani¬ 
festation of the Lord Jesus Christ as the King of 

19. How is the Kingdom hope brought to the fore, and 
what exhortation is given on this basis? 


those who rule as kings and Lord of those who rule 
as lords.' On the basis of this Kingdom hope, the 
letter closes with a powerful exhortation for Chris¬ 
tians "to work at good, to be rich in fine works, to 
be liberal, ready to share, safely treasuring up for 
themselves a fine foundation for the future, in 
order that they may gel a firm hold on the real 
life." (1 Tim. 6:14, 15, 18, 19) Beneficial indeed is 
all the fine instruction of First Timothy! 


Bible r~i~~ 
Book K K 
Number L/L/ 



1 i El E 


1 



Writer; Paul 


Place Written; Rome 


Writing Completed: c. 65 C.E. 


O NCE again Paul was a prisoner in Rome. 
However, the circumstances of this sec¬ 
ond imprisonment were much more se¬ 
vere than those of the first. It was approximately 
65 C.E. A great fire had swept through Rome in 
July 54 C.E., causing extensive damage in 10 of the 
city's 14 regions. According to the Roman histori¬ 
an Tacitus, Emperor Nero was unable to "banish 
the sinister belief that the conflagration was the 
result of an order. Consequently, to get rid of the 
report, Nero fastened the guilt and inflicted the 
most exquisite tortures on a class hated for their 
abominations, called Christians by the populace. 
. . . An immense multitude was convicted, not so 
much of the crime of firing the city, as of hatred 
against mankind. Mockery of every sort was added 
to their deaths. Covered with the skins of beasts, 
they were torn by dogs and perished, or were 
nailed to crosses, or were doomed to the flames and 
burnt, to serve as a nightly illumination, when 
daylight had expired. Nero offered his gardens for 
the spectacle , . . There arose a feeling of compas¬ 
sion; for it was not as it seemed, for the public 
good, but to glut one man s cruelty, that they were 
being destroyed."* 

2 ft was likely about the time of this wave of 
violent persecution that Paul again found himself a 
prisoner in Rome. This time he was in chains. He 

* The Complete Works of Tacitus, 1942, edited by Moses 
Hades, pages 380-1. 


1. What persecution flared up in Rome about 64 C.E., 
and for what apparent reason? 

2, Under what circumstances did Paul write Second 
Timothy, and why does he speak appreciatively of One- 
sipborus? 


did not expect to be released but awaited only final 
judgment and execution. Visitors were few. In¬ 
deed, for anyone to identify himself openly as a 
Christian was to run the risk of arrest and death 
by torture. Hence Paul could write appreciatively 
concerning his visitor from Ephesus: "May the 
Lord grant mercy to the household of Onesiphorus, 
because he often brought me refreshment, and he 
did not become ashamed of my chains. On the 
contrary, when he happened to be in Rome, he 
diligently looked for me and found me." (2 Tim. 1: 
16, 17) Writing under the shadow of death, Paul 
styles himself "an apostle of Christ Jesus through 
God's will according to the promise of the life that 
is in union with Christ Jesus." (1:1) Paul knew that 
life in union with Christ awaited him. He had 
preached in many of the chief cities of the known 
world, from Jerusalem to Rome, and perhaps even 
as far as Spain. (Rom. 15:24, 28) He had run the 
course faithfully to the finish.—2 Tim, 4:6-8. 

3 The letter was probably written about 65 C.E., 
immediately prior to Paul's martyrdom. Timothy 
was probably still at Ephesus, for Paul had encour¬ 
aged him to stay there. (1 Tim. 1:3) Now, twice 
Paul urges Timothy to come to him quickly, and he 
asks him to bring Mark with him, and also the 
cloak and scrolls that Paul left at Troas. (2 Tim, 4: 
9, 11, 13, 21) Written at so critical a time, this 
letter contained powerful encouragement for Tim¬ 
othy, and it has continued to provide beneficial 
encouragement for true Christians in all ages 
since. 


3. When was Second Timothy written, and how has it 
benefited Christians through the ages? 
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* The book of Second Timothy is authentic and 
canonical for the reasons already discussed under 
First Timothy* It was recognized and used by early 
writers and commentators, including Polycarp in 
the second century C.E. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND TIMOTHY 

5 “Holding the pattern of healthful words" 

(1:1-3:17). Paul tells Timothy that he never for¬ 
gets him in his prayers and that he is longing to see 
him. He recollects 'the faith without hypocrisy' 
that is in Timothy and that dwelt first in his 
grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice. Timothy 
should stir up like a fire the gift within him r Tor 
God gave not a spirit of cowardice, but that of 
power and of love and of soundness of mind. 1 Let 
him therefore be unashamed in witnessing and 
suffering evil for the good news because God's 
undeserved kindness has been made clearly ev¬ 
ident through the manifestation of the Savior, 
Christ Jesus. Timothy should "'keep holding the 
pattern of healthful words" that he heard from 
Paul H guarding it as a fine trust.—1:5, 7 r 13. 

6 Timothy is to commit the things he learned 
from Paul to "faithful men, who H In turn, will 
be adequately qualified to teach others," Timo¬ 
thy should prove himself a fine soldier of Christ 
Jesus, A soldier shuns business entanglements. 
Moreover, the one crowned at the games contends 
according to the rules. In order to gain discern¬ 
ment, Timothy should give constant thought to 
Paul's words. The important things to remember 
and to remind others of are that "Jesus Christ was 
raised up from the dead and was of David's seed" 
and that salvation and everlasting glory in union 
with Christ, reigning as kings with him, are the 
rewards for the chosen ones who endure. Timothy 
is to do his utmost to present himself as an ap¬ 
proved workman to God, shunning empty speech¬ 
es that violate what is holy, which spread like 
gangrene. Just as in a large house an honorable 
vessel is kept separate from one lacking honor, so 
Paul admonishes Timothy to "flee from the de¬ 
sires incidental to youth, but pursue righteous¬ 
ness, faith, love, peace, along with those who call 
upon the Lord out of a clean heart," The slave of 
the Lord needs to be gentle toward all, qualified to 
teach, instructing with mildness.—2:2, 8, 22, 

7 "In the last days/' there will be critical times 


4, What proves that Second Timothy is authentic and 
canonical? 

5, What kind of faith dwells in Timothy, and yet what 
should he keep doing? 

6, What counsel does Paul give cm teaching, and how 
can Timothy be an approved workman and an honorable 
vessel? 

7, Why are the inspired Scriptures to be especially 
beneficial "in the last days"? 


hard to deal with and persons who prove false to 
their show of godly devotion, "always learning and 
yet never able to come to an accurate knowledge of 
truth," But Timothy has closely followed Paul's 
teaching, his course of life, and his persecutions, 
out of which the Lord delivered him, Tn fact," he 
adds, "all those desiring to live with godly devotion 
in association with Christ Jesus will also be perse¬ 
cuted." Timothy, however, should continue in the 
things he learned from infancy, which are able to 
make him wise for salvation, for "all Scripture is 
inspired of God and beneficial" —3:1, 7,12,16. 

* Fully accomplishing the ministry (4:1-22). 
Paul charges Timothy to "preach the word" with 
urgency. (4:2) The time will come when men will 
not put up with healthful teaching and will turn to 
false teachers, but let Timothy keep his senses, "do 
the work of an evangelizer, fully accomplish his 
ministry/ Recognizing his death to be imminent, 
Paul exults that he has fought the fine fight, that 
he has run the course to the finish and observed 
the faith. Now he looks confidently forward to the 
reward, "the crown of righteousness,"—4:5, 8. 

Paul urges Timothy to come to him quickly 
and gives instructions concerning the journey. 
When Paul made his first defense everyone forsook 
him, but the Lord infused power into him that the 
preaching might be fully accomplished among the 
nations. Yes, he is confident that the Lord will 
deliver him from every wicked work and save him 
for His heavenly Kingdom, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

10 "All Scripture is inspired of God and benefi¬ 
cial." Beneficial for what? Paul tells us in his 
second letter to Timothy: "For teaching, for re¬ 
proving, for setting things straight, for disciplin¬ 
ing in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
fully competent, completely equipped for every 
good work." (3:16, 17) Thus the benefit of "teach¬ 
ing" is emphasized in this letter. All lovers of 
righteousness today will want to heed the letter's 
wise counsel in striving to become teachers of the 
Word and in doing their utmost to become God's 
approved workmen, "handling the word of the 
truth aright." As in the Ephesus of Timothy's day, 
so in this modern age, there are those who dabble 
in "foolish and ignorant questionings/' who are 
"always learning and yet never able to come to an 

8. What does Paul urge Timothy to do, and in this 
connection how does Paul exult? 

9. What confidence in the Lord's power does Paul ex¬ 
press? 

10. (a) What particular benefit of "all Scripture' 1 is em¬ 
phasized in Second Timothy, and what should Christians 
strive to become? (b) What influence is to be avoided, 
and how may this be done? (c) For what does there 
Continue to be an urgent need? 
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accurate knowledge of truth/' and who reject 
"healthful teaching"' in favor of teachers who tickle 
their ears the way they selfishly want it- <2:15, 23; 
3:7; 4:3, 4} To avoid this contaminating worldly 
influence, it is necessary to "keep holding the 
pattern of healthful words" in faith and love. 
Moreover, there Is the urgent need for more and 
more persons to become "adequately qualified to 
teach others" both inside and outside the congre¬ 
gation, like Timothy, "the man of God/' Happy are 
all those who shoulder this responsibility, becom- 
ing 'qualified to teach with mildness/ and who 
preach the word "with all long-suffering and art of 
teaching"!—1:13; 2:2 P 24, 25; 4:2, 

1J As Paul stated, Timothy had known the holy 
writings "from infancy” because of the loving in¬ 
struction of Lois and Eunice- "From infancy" also 
indicates the time to start Bible instruction for 
children today- But what if, in later years, early 
fires of zeal start to die out? Paul's advice is to stir 
up that fire again in the spirit of "power and of love 
and of soundness of mind," keeping faith without 
hypocrisy. "In the last days/' he said, there will be 
critical times, with problems of delinquency and 
false teachings. That is why it is so necessary for 

11. What advice is given with regard to the young? 


young people especially, and all others, to "keep 
their senses in all things, and fully accomplish 
their ministry.'—3:15; 1:5-7; 3:1-5; 4:5. 

The prize is worth contending for. (2:3-7) In 
this connection, Paul calls attention to the King¬ 
dom Seed, saying: "Remember that Jesus Christ 
was raised up from the dead and was of David's 
seed, according to the good news." Paul's hope was 
to remain in union with that Seed. Farther on he 
speaks of his approaching execution in words of 
triumph: "From this time on there is reserved for 
me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, will give me as a reward in 
that day, yet not only to me, but also to ail those 
who have loved his manifestation." (2:8; 4:8) How 
happy are all those who can look back over many 
years of faithful service and say the samel How¬ 
ever, this requires serving now in integrity, with 
love for the manifestation of Jesus Christ, and 
demonstrating the same confidence as Paul did 
when he wrote: "The Lord will deliver me from 
every wicked work and will save me for his heav¬ 
enly kingdom. To him be the glory forever and 
ever. Amen/'—4:18. 


12. (a) How did Paul call attention to the Kingdom 
Seed, and what hope did he express? (b) How can God's 
servants today have the same mental attitude as Paul? 


Bible 

Book 

Number 



Writer: Paul 

► 

Place Written: Macedonia (?) 

Writing Completed: 
c. 61-64 C.E- 


■i 


yrn AUL, a slave of God and an apostle of 
Jesus Christ ... to Titus, a genuine 
X child according to a faith shared in 
common." (Titus 1:1, 4) So begins Paul's letter to 
his coworker and longtime associate Titus, whom 
he had left on the island of Crete to organize the 
congregations better. Titus had a big task on his 
hands. This island, which was said to have been 
the ancient abode of "the father of gods and men," 
was the source of the saying, "to Crete a Cretan, " 
meaning "to outwit a knave."* The untruthful ness 
of its people was proverbial, so that Paul even 

* McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia , 1981 reprint, 
Vol. II, page 564; The ATew Scha if-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, 1958, Vol. Ill, page 306. 


1. (a) What task was entrusted to Titus? (b) In what 
environment had the congregations on Crete sprung up, 
and what did the Christians in Crete need to do? 


quoted their own prophet as saying: "Cretans are 
always liars, injurious wild beasts, unemployed 
gluttons." (1:12) The Cretans of Paul's day have 
also been described as follows: "The character of 
the people was unsteady, insincere, and quarrel¬ 
some; they were given to greediness, licentious¬ 
ness, falsehood, and drunkenness, in no ordinary 
degree; and the Jews who had settled among 
them appear to have gone beyond the natives in 
immorality/'* It was in just such an environment 
that the congregations of Crete had sprung up; 
and hence it was especially needful for the believ¬ 
ers "to repudiate ungodliness and worldly desires 
and to live with soundness of mind and righ¬ 
teousness and godly devotion," as Paul exhorted. 
— 2 : 12 , 


T McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia , 1981 reprint, 
Vol. X r page 442. 
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2 The book of Titus itself gives very little infor¬ 
mation about the association of Paul and Titus. 
From the references to Titus in Paul's other letters, 
however, much information can be gleaned. Titus, 
who was a Greek, often accompanied Paul and on 
at least one occasion went up to Jerusalem with 
him. (Gal. 2:1-5) Paul refers to him as "a sharer 
with me and a fellow worker." It was Titus whom 
Paul had sent to Corinth after writing his first 
letter to the Corinthians from Ephesus. While in 
Corinth, Titus was connected with the collection 
that was being made for the brothers in Jerusalem, 
and subsequently he went back at Paul's direction 
to complete the collection. It was on the return 
journey to Corinth from his meeting with Paul in 
Macedonia that Titus was used to carry the second 
letter from Paul to the Corinthians.—2 Cor. 8: 
16-24; 2:13; 7:5-7. 

3 After his release from his first imprisonment 
in Rome, Paul was again associated with Timothy 
and Titus during the final years of his ministry. 
This appears to have included service in Crete, 
Greece, and Macedonia. Finally, Paul is spoken of 
as going to Nicopolis, in northwest Greece, where 
he was apparently arrested and taken to Rome for 
his final imprisonment and execution. It was dur¬ 
ing the visit to Crete that Paul had left Titus there 
to "correct the things that were defective and . . . 
make appointments of older men in city after city," 
in harmony with the instructions he had given 
Titus. Paul's letter appears to have been written 
shortly after he left Titus in Crete, most likely 
from Macedonia. (Titus 1:5; 3:12; 1 Tim. 1:3; 
2 Tim. 4:13, 20) It seems to have served a purpose 
similar to that of First Timothy, namely, to encour¬ 
age Paul's colaborer and to give him authoritative 
backing in his duties. 

4 Paul must have written the letter sometime 
between his first and his second imprisonment at 
Rome, or about 61 to 64 C.E. The weight of evi¬ 
dence for the authenticity of the letter to Titus is 
the same as for the contemporary letters to Timo¬ 
thy, the three Bible books often being termed 
Paul's "pastoral letters." The style of writing is 
similar. Irenaeus and Origen both quote from Ti¬ 
tus, and many other ancient authorities also testify 
to the book's canonicity. It is found in the Sinaitic 
and Alexandrine Manuscripts. In the John Ry- 
lands Library there is a papyrus fragment, P 32 , 
which is a codex leaf of about the third centu- 

2, 3. (a) What association did Titus have with Paul? 
(b) From where did Paul likely write to Titus, and for 
what purpose? 

4. When must the letter to Titus have been written, and 
what is the evidence for its authenticity? 


ry C.E. containing Titus 1:11-15 and 2:3-8.* There 
is no question that the book is an authentic part of 
the inspired Scriptures. 

CONTENTS OF TITUS 

5 Overseers to exhort by healthful teaching (1: 

1-16). After an affectionate greeting, Paul sets out 
the qualifications for overseers. It is emphasized 
that an overseer must be "free from accusation," a 
lover of goodness, righteous, loyal, a man "holding 
firmly to the faithful word as respects his art of 
teaching, that he may be able both to exhort by the 
teaching that is healthful and to reprove those who 
contradict." This is needful in view of the "deceiv¬ 
ers of the mind" who are even subverting entire 
households for the sake of dishonest gain. So Titus 
must "keep on reproving them with severity, that 
they may be healthy in the faith, paying no atten¬ 
tion to Jewish fables." Defiled persons may declare 
publicly that they know God, but they disown him 
by their works of disobedience.—1:6-10, 13, 14. 

6 Living with soundness of mind, righteous¬ 
ness, and godly devotion (2:1-3:15). The aged 
men and aged women should be serious and rever¬ 
ent. The younger women should love their hus¬ 
bands and their children and subject themselves to 
their husbands "so that the word of God may not be 
spoken of abusively." The younger men should be 
an example of fine works and wholesome speech. 
Slaves in subjection should exhibit "good fidelity to 
the full." God's undeserved kindness, leading 
to salvation, has been manifested, encouraging 
soundness of mind, righteousness, and godly devo¬ 
tion in those whom God has cleansed through 
Christ Jesus to be "a people peculiarly his own, 
zealous for fine works."—2:5, 10, 14. 

7 Paul stresses the need for subjection and obe¬ 
dience to governments and for "exhibiting all 
mildness toward all men." Paul and his fellow 
Christians were once as bad as other men. Not 
owing to any works of their own, but because of 
God's kindness, love, and mercy, they have been 
saved by holy spirit and have become heirs to a 
hope of everlasting life. So those who believe God 
should "keep their minds on maintaining fine 
works." They are to shun foolish questionings and 
strife over the Law, and as for a man that promotes 
a sect, they are to reject him after a first and 

* The Text of the New Testament , by Kurt and Barbara 
Aland, translated by E. F. Rhodes, 1987, page 98. 


5. (a) What qualifications for overseers does Paul em¬ 
phasize, and why is this needful? (b) Why must Titus 
reprove with severity, and what is said of defiled per¬ 
sons? 

6. What advice is given on Christian conduct? 

7. What does Paul stress in connection with subjection, 
salvation, and fine works? 
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second admonition. Paul asks Titus to come to him 
at Nicopolis and, after giving other missionary 
instructions, stresses again the need for fine 
works, in order not to be unfruitful.—3:2, 7, 8. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

* The Cretan Christians lived in an environment 
of lying, corruption, and greed. Should they just go 
along with the crowd? Or should they take definite 
steps to separate themselves completely to serve as 
a people sanctified to Jehovah God? In making 
known through Titus that the Cretans should 
"keep their minds on maintaining fine works," Paul 
said: "These things are fine and beneficial to men." 
ft is "fine and beneficial" today also, in a world that 
has sunk into a mire of untruthfulness and dishon¬ 
est practices, that real Christians "learn to main¬ 
tain fine works," being fruitful in God's service. (3: 
3,14) AH of Paul's condemnation of the immorality 
and wickedness that threatened the congregations 
in Crete stands as a warning to us now when 'the 
undeserved kindness of God instructs us to repudi¬ 
ate ungodliness and worldly desires and to live 
with soundness of mind and righteousness and 
godly devotion amid this system of things/ Chris- 
tians should also be "ready for every good work" in 
showing obedience to governments, maintaining a 
good conscience.—-2:11, 12: 3:1. 

L -Titus 1:5-9 supplements 1 Timothy 3:2-7 in 

8, What in Paul's counsel in the letter to Titus is “fine 
and beneficial" for us today, and why? 

9. How is the importance of right teaching underlined, 
especially as a responsibility of an overseer? 


showing what holy spirit requires of overseers* 
This lays emphasis on the overseer's "holding 
firmly to the faithful word" and being a teacheT in 
the congregation. How necessary this is in bring¬ 
ing all along to maturity! In fact, this need for right 
teaching is emphasized several times in the letter 
to Titus* Paul admonishes Titus to "keep on speak¬ 
ing what things are fitting for healthful teaching." 
The aged women are to be "teachers of what is 
good," and slaves are 'to adorn the teaching of 
their Savior, God, in all things/ (Titus 1:9; 2:1, 
3,10) Stressing the need for Titus as an overseer to 
be firm and fearless in his teaching, Paul says: 
'Keep on speaking these things and exhorting and 
reproving with full authority to command/' And in 
the case of those who disobey, he says: "Keep on 
reproving them with severity, that they may be 
healthy in the faith," Thus, Paul's letter to Titus is 
especially "beneficial for teaching, for reproving, 
for setting things straight, for disciplining in righ¬ 
teousness/'—Titus 2:15; 1:13; 2 Tim* 3:16. 

w The letter to Titus stimulates our appreciation 
for the undeserved kindness of God and encour¬ 
ages us to turn from the ungodliness of the world 
'while we wait for the happy hope and glorious 
manifestation of the great God and of our Savior, 
Christ Jesus*' So doing, those who have been de¬ 
clared righteous through Christ Jesus may become 
"heirs according to a hope of everlasting life" in the 
Kingdom of God,—Titus 2:13; 3:7* 

10. In whai docs the letter to Titus encourage us, and 
what happy hope does it stimulate? 


Boole 

Number 


57 
Philemon 


Writer; Paxil 

Place Written: Rom© 

Writing Completed: 
c* 60“61 C.E* 


■ 


T HIS very tactful and loving letter of Paul is 
of great interest to Christians today. Not 
only is it the shortest epistle preserved 
from the hand of the "apostle to the nations" but in 
the whole Bible only Second and Third John con¬ 
tain less material. Also, it is the only "private" 
letter of Paul, in that it was not addressed official¬ 
ly to a congregation or a responsible overseer but 
was addressed to a private person and dealt solely 

1. What are some of the characteristics of the letter to 
Philemon? 


with the special problem Paul wanted to discuss 
with this Christian brother, the apparently well- 
to-do Philemon, who lived in the Phrygian city of 
Colossae, in the very heart of Asia Minor.—Rom. 
11:13* 

2 The purpose of the letter is clearly re¬ 
vealed: During his first imprisonment in Rome 
(59-61 CE,), Paul had great freedom to preach the 
Kingdom of God, Among those who listened to his 

2, Against what background and for what purpose was 
the letter to Philemon written? 
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preaching was Onesimus, a runaway slave from 
the household of Philemon, Paul's friend. As a 
result, Onesimus became a Christian, and Paul 
decided, with Onesimus' consent, to send him 
back to Philemon, It was at this time, also, that 
Paul wrote letters to the congregations in Ephesus 
and Colossae. In both of these letters, he gave good 
counsel to Christian slaves and slave owners on 
how to conduct themselves properly in this rela¬ 
tionship. (Eph. 6:5-9; Col. 3:22-4:1) However, 
over and above this, Paul composed a letter to 
Philemon in which he personally pleaded in behalf 
of Onesimus. It was a letter written with his own 
hand—an unusual thing for Paul. (Philem. 19) 
This personal touch added greatly to the weight of 
his plea. 

3 The letter was most likely penned about 
60-61 C.E., as Paul had apparently preached in 
Rome long enough to make converts. Also, be¬ 
cause he expresses hope, in verse 22, of being 
released, we can conclude that the letter was 
written after some time of his imprisonment had 
elapsed. It appears that these three letters, one for 
Philemon and those for the congregations in Ephe¬ 
sus and Colossae, were dispatched with Tychicus 
and Onesimus.—Eph. 6:21,22; Col. 4:7-9. 

* That Paul was the writer of Philemon is evi¬ 
dent from the first verse, where he is mentioned 
by name. He was acknowledged as such by Origen 
and Tertullian.* The authenticity of the book is 
also supported by its being listed, with others of 
Paul's epistles, in the Muratorian Fragment of the 
second century C.E. 

CONTENTS OF PHILEMON 

b Onesimus sent back to his master "as more 
than a slave" (Vss. 1-25). Paul sends warm greet¬ 
ings to Philemon, to Apphia "our sister," to Archip- 
pus "our fellow soldier." and to the congregation in 
Philemon's house. He commends Philemon (whose 
name means "Loving") for the love and faith he 
has toward the Lord Jesus and the holy ones. 
Reports of Philemon's love have brought Paul 
much joy and comfort. Paul, an aged man and a 
prisoner, now expresses himself with great free¬ 
ness of speech concerning his "child" Onesimus, to 
whom he became "a father" while in prison bonds. 
Onesimus (whose name means "Profitable") had 

’ The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, edited 
by G. W. Bromiley, Vol. 3, 1986, page 831. 


3. When was the letter to Philemon most likely penned, 
and how was it forwarded? 

4. What proves the writership and the authenticity of 
Philemon? 

5. (a) With what greetings and commendation does the 
letter open? (b) What does Paul tell Philemon of his slave 
Onesimus? 


formerly been useless to Philemon, but now he is 
useful to both Philemon and Paul.—Vss. 2, 10. 

6 The apostle would like to keep Onesimus to 
minister to him in prison, but he would not do so 
without Philemon's consent. So he is sending him 
back, "no longer as a slave but as more than a 
slave, as a brother beloved." Paul asks that Onesi¬ 
mus be received kindly, the same way Paul him¬ 
self would be received. If Onesimus has wronged 
Philemon, let it be charged to Paul's account, for, 
Paul tells Philemon, "You owe me even yourself." 
(Vss. 16, 19) Paul hopes he may soon be released 
and that he may visit Philemon, and he concludes 
with greetings. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

7 As is shown by this letter, Paul was not 
preaching a "social gospel/' trying to do away with 
the existing system of things and its institutions, 
such as slavery. He did not arbitrarily set even 
Christian slaves free, but, rather, he sent the 
runaway slave Onesimus on a journey taking him 
over 900 miles from Rome to Colossae, right back 
to his master Philemon. Thus Paul adhered to his 
high call as an apostle, abiding strictly by his 
divine commission of "preaching the kingdom of 
God . . . and teaching the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ."—Acts 28:31; Philem. 8, 9. 

8 The letter to Philemon is revealing in that it 
shows the love and unity that existed among the 
Christians of*the first century. In it we learn that 
the early Christians called one another "brother" 
and "sister." (Philem. 2, 20) In addition, it reveals 
for Christians today the practical application of 
Christian principles among Christian brothers. On 
the part of Paul, we find the expression of brother¬ 
ly love, respect for civil relations and for the 
property of another, effective tactfulness, and 
commendable humility. Instead of trying to com¬ 
pel Philemon to forgive Onesimus by the weight of 
the authority he possessed as a leading overseer in 
the Christian congregation, Paul humbly appealed 
to him on the basis of Christian love and his 
personal friendship. Overseers today can benefit 
from the tactful manner in which Paul approached 
Philemon. 

9 Paul obviously expected Philemon to comply 
with his request, and Philemon's doing so would 
be a practical application of what Jesus said at 

6. What kind of treatment does Paul recommend for 
Onesimus, and with what tactful reasoning? 

7. As regards Onesimus, how was Paul adhering to his 
high call as an apostle? 

8. What practical application of Christian principles 
does Philemon illustrate? 

9. By complying with Paul's request, what fine prece¬ 
dent that is of interest to Christians today would Phile¬ 
mon set? 
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Matthew 6:14 and of what Paul said at Ephesians 
4:32* Christians today can likewise be expected to 
be kind and forgiving toward an offending broth¬ 
er. If Philemon could be forgiving toward a slave 
that he owned and that he was legally free to 
mistreat as he pleased, Christians today should be 
ahle to forgive an offending brother—a far less 
difficult task, 

10 The operation of Jehovah's spirit is very evi- 

10. How is the operation of Jehovah's spirit evident in 
the letter io Philemon? 


dent in this letter to Philemon- It is manifested in 
the masterful way in which Paul handled a very 
touchy problem* It is evident in the fellow feeling, 
the tender affection, and the trust in a fellow 
Christian that are exhibited by Paul. It is seen in 
the fact that the letter to Philemon, like the other 
Scriptures, teaches Christian principles, encour¬ 
ages Christian unity, and magnifies the love and 
faith that abound among "the holy ones/' who 
hope in God's Kingdom and in whose conduct is 
reflected the loving-kind ness of Jehovah.—Vs 5. 


Book 

Number 


58 
Hebrews 


Writer: Paul 

Place Written: Rome 

Writing Completed: c- 61 C,E, 


P AUL is best known as the apostle "to the 
nations." But was his ministry confined to 
the non-Jews? Not at all! Just before Paul 
was baptized and commissioned for his work, the 
Lord Jesus said to Ananias: "This man {Paul] is a 
chosen vessel to me to bear my name to the 
nations as well as to kings and the sons of Israel/' 
{Acts 9:15; Gal. 2:8, 9) The writing of the book of 
Hebrews was truly in line with Paul's commission 
to bear the name of Jesus to the sons of Israel. 

s However, some critics doubt Paul's writership 
of Hebrews. One objection is that Paul's name does 
not appear in the letter, But this is really no 
obstacle, as many other canonical books fail to 
name the writer, who is often identified by inter¬ 
nal evidence. Moreover, some feel that Paul may 
have deliberately omitted his name in writing to 
the Hebrew Christians in Judea, since his name 
had been made an object of hatred by the Jews 
there. {Acts 21:28) Neither is the change of style 
from his other epistles any real objection to Paul's 
writership. Whether addressing pagans, Jews, or 
Christians, Paul always showed his ability to "be¬ 
come all things to people of all sorts." Here his 
reasoning is presented to Jews as from a Jew, 
arguments that they could fully understand and 
appreciate*—1 Cor* 9:22. 

t. In line with what commission did Paul write the 
letter to the Hebrews? 

2. How may arguments against Paul's writership of 
Hebrews be refuted? 


3 The internal evidence of the book Is all in 
support of Paul's writership. The writer was in 
Italy and was associated with Timothy, These 
facts fit Paul* (Heb* 13:23, 24) Furthermore, the 
doctrine is typical of Paul, though the arguments 
are presented from a Jewish viewpoint, designed 
to appeal to the strictly Hebrew congregation to 
which the letter was addressed. On this point 
Clarke's Commentary, Volume 6, page 681, says 
concerning Hebrews: "That it was written to 
Jews , naturally such, the whole structure of the 
epistle proves. Had it been written to the Gentiles, 
not one in ten thousand of them could have com¬ 
prehended the argument, because unacquainted 
with the Jewish system; the knowledge of which 
the writer of this epistle everywhere supposes." 
This helps to account for the difference of style 
when compared with Paul's other letters. 

4 The discovery in about 1930 of the Cbester 
Beatty Papyrus No. 2 (P 45 ) has provided further 
evidence of Paul's writership. Commenting on this 
papyrus codex, which was written only about a 
century and a half afteT Paul s death, the eminent 
British textual critic Sir Frederic Kenyon said: "It 
is noticeable that. Hebrews is placed immediately 
after Romans (an almost unprecedented position), 

3, What internal evidence both supports Paul's writer- 
ship of Hebrews and indicates that he wrote primarily 
for the Jews? 

4* What further evidence is there as to Paul's writership 
of Hebrews? 
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which shows that at the early date when this 
manuscript was written no doubt was felt as to its 
Pauline authorship."' On this same question, Me- 
Clmtock and Strong's Cyclopedia states pointedly: 
"There is no substantial evidence, external or in¬ 
ternal, in favor of any claimant to the authorship 
of this epistle except PauL"* 

s Apart from the book's acceptance by the early 
Christians, the contents of Hebrews prove that it 
is "inspired of God ” It continually points the read¬ 
er toward the Hebrew Scripture prophecies, mak¬ 
ing numerous references to the early writings, 
and shows how these were all fulfilled in Christ 
Jesus. In the first chapter alone, no Less than seven 
quotations from the Hehrew Scriptures are used 
as the point is developed that the Son Is now 
superior to the angels. It constantly magnifies 
Jehovah's Word and his name, pointing to Jesus as 
the Chief Agent of life and to God's Kingdom by 
Christ as mankind's only hope. 

? As to the time of writing, it has already been 
shown that Paul wrote the letter while in Italy. In 
concluding the letter, he says: "Take note that our 
brother Timothy has been released, with whom, if 
he comes quite soon, I shall see you/' (13:23) This 
seems to indicate that Paul was expecting an early 
release from prison and hoped to accompany Tim¬ 
othy, who had also been imprisoned but who had 
already been released. Thus, the final year of 
Paul's first imprisonment in Rome is suggested as 
the date of writing, namely, 61 C.E. 

7 During the time of the end of the Jewish 
system of things, a period of crucial testing came 
upon the Hebrew Christians in Judea and espe¬ 
cially on those in Jerusalem, With the growth and 
spread of the good news, the Jews were becoming 
bitter and fanatic in the extreme in their opposi¬ 
tion to the Christians, Only a few years earlier, the 
mere appearance of Paul in Jerusalem had stirred 
up a riot, with the religious Jews screaming at the 
top of their voices: "Take such a man away from 
The earth, for he was not fit to live!" More than 40 
Jews had bound Them selves with a curse neither 
to eat nor to drink until they had done away with 
him, and it required a strong escort of heavily 
armed troops to bring him down by night to Caesa¬ 
rea, (Acts 22:22; 23:12-15, 23, 24) In this atmo¬ 
sphere of religious fanaticism and hatred of Chris¬ 
tians, the congregation had to live, preach, and 
keep themselves firm in the faith. They had to 
have sound knowledge and understanding of how 

The Story of the Bible, 1964, page 91. 

- 1981 reprint, Vol. TV, page 147. 


5. How do the contents of Hebrews prove it to be in¬ 
spired? 

6. What does the evidence Indicate as to place and i Ime 
of writing of Hebrews? 

7. With what kind of opposition were the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians in Jerusalem faced, and what did they need? 


Christ fulfilled the Law that they might keep from 
falling back to Judaism and its observing of the 
Mosaic Law with the offering of animal sacrifices, 
all of it now nothing more than empty ritual. 

3 No one was better able to understand the 
pressure and persecution to which the Jewish 
Christians were exposed than the apostle Paul, No 
one was better equipped to supply them with 
powerful arguments and refutations of Jewish 
tradition than Paul, the former Pharisee. Drawing 
on his vast knowledge of the Mosaic Law, learned 
at the feet of Gamaliel, he presented incontestable 
proof that Christ is the fulfillment of the Law, its 
ordinances, and its sacrifices. He showed how 
these had now been replaced by far more glorious 
realities, bringing inestimably greater benefits 
under a new and better covenant. His keen mind 
lined up proof after proof in clear and convincing 
array. The end of the Law covenant and the com¬ 
ing in of the new covenant, the superiority of 
Christ's priesthood over the Aaronic priesthood, 
the real value of Christ’s sacrifice compared with 
the offerings of bulls and goats, the entry of Christ 
into the very presence of Jehovah in the heavens 
rather than into a mere earthly tent—all these 
strikingly new teachings, hateful in the extreme 
to the unbelieving Jews, were here presented to 
the Hebrew Christians with such abundant evi¬ 
dence from the Hebrew Scriptures that no reason¬ 
able Jew could fail to be convinced. 

12 Armed with this letter, the Hebrew Chris¬ 
tians had a new and powerful weapon to stop the 
mouths of the persecuting Jews, as well as a 
persuasive argument with which to convince and 
convert honest Jews seeking God's truth. The let¬ 
ter shows Paul's deep love for the Hebrew Chris¬ 
tians and his burning desire to help them in 3 
practical way in their time of great need. 

CONTENTS OF HEBREWS 

115 The exalted position of Christ < 1:1—3:6). 
The opening words focus attention on Christ: 
'God, who long ago spoke on many occasions and 
in many ways to our forefathers by means of the 
prophets, has at the end of these days spoken to us 
by means of a Son." This Son is the appointed Heir 
of all things and the reflection of his Father's 
glory. Having made a purification for our sins, he 
has now "sat down on the right hand of the Majes¬ 
ty in lofty places." (1:1-3) Paul quotes scripture 
upon scripture to prove Jesus' superiority over the 
angels, 

8. Why was Paul ad mirably equipped to write this letter 
to the Hebrews, and what array of arguments did he 
present? 

9. What powerful weapon did the letter of Hebrews 
become, and how was it a demonstration of Paul’s love? 

10. What do the opening words of Hebrews state with 
regard to Christ's position? 
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11 Paul writes that "it is necessary for us to pay 
more than the usual attention/' Why so? Because, 
argues Paul, if there was severe retribution for 
disobeying "the word spoken through angels, . . . 
how shall we escape if we have neglected a salva¬ 
tion of such greatness in that it began to be spoken 
through our Lord?" God made "the son of man" a 
little lower than angels, but now we behold this 
Jesus "crowned with glory and honor for having 
suffered death, that he by God's undeserved kind¬ 
ness might taste death for every man." (2:1-3, 
6, 9) In bringing many sons to glory, God first 
made this Chief Agent of their salvation "perfect 
through sufferings." He it is who brings the Devil 
to nothing and emancipates "all those who for fear 
of death were subject to slavery all through their 
lives." Jesus thus becomes "a merciful and faithful 
high priest." And wonderfully, since he himself 
suffered under test, "he is able to come to the aid 
of those who are being put to the test." (2:10, 15, 
17, IS) Hence, Jesus is counted worthy of more 
glory than Moses. 

13 Entering into God's rest by faith and obedi¬ 
ence (3:7-4:13). Christians, of all people, should 
take warning from the Israelites' example of un¬ 
faithfulness, for fear of developing ' a wicked 
heart lacking faith by drawing away from the 
living God." {Heb, 3:12; Ps. 95:7-11) Because of 
disobedience and lack of faith, the Israelites who 
left Egypt failed to enter God's rest, or Sabbath, 
during which he has desisted from creative works 
as respects the earth. However, Paul explains: 
"There remains a sabbath resting for the people of 
God. For the man that has entered into God's rest 
has also himself rested from his own works, just as 
God did from his own." The pattern of disobedi¬ 
ence shown by Israel is to be avoided. "For the 
word of God is alive and exerts power and is 
sharper than any two-edged sword . . . and is able 
to discern thoughts and intentions of the heart." 
—Heb. 4:9, 10, 12. 

T3 Mature view of superiority of Christ's 
priesthood (4:14-7:28). Paul urges the Hebrews 
to hold on to confessing Jesus, the great High 
Priest who has passed through the heavens, that 
they may find mercy. The Christ did not glorify 
himself, but it was the Father who said: "You are a 
priest forever according to the manner of Melchiz- 
edek.” (Heb. 5:6; Ps. 110:4) First, Christ was made 

11. (a) Why does Paul counsel paying more than the 
usual attention to the? things heard? (b) Because of his 
experiences and his exalted position, what things is 
Jesus able to accomplish? 

12. What course must Christians avoid if they are to 
enter into God's rest? 

13. (a) How did Christ become "a priest forever," re¬ 
sponsible for everlasting salvation? (b) Why does Paul 
urge the Hebrews to press on to maturity? 


perfect for the position of high priest by learning 
obedience through suffering, in order to become 
responsible for everlasting salvation to all those 
obeying him. Paul has "much to say and hard to be 
explained," but the Hebrews are still babes in 
need of milk, when, in fact, they ought to be 
teachers, "Solid Food belongs to mature people, to 
those who through use have their perceptive pow¬ 
ers trained to distinguish both right and wrong " 
The apostle urges them to "press on to maturity." 
—Heb. 5:11, 14; 6:1. 

34 It is impossible for those who have known 
the word of God and who have fallen away to be 
revived again to repentance "because they impale 
the Son of God afresh for themselves and expose 
him to public shame." Only through faith and 
patience can believers inherit the promise made 
to Abraham—a promise made sure and firm by 
two unchangeable things: God's word and his 
oath. Their hope, which is as "an anchor for the 
soul, both sure and firm," has been established by 
Jesus' entry "within the curtain" as Forerunner 
and High Priest according to the manner of Mel¬ 
chizedek.—6:6, 19, 

15 This Melchizedek was both "king of Salem" 
and "priest of the Most High God." Even the family 
head Abraham paid tithes to him, and through 
him Levi, who was still in the loins of Abraham, 
did so. Melchizedek's blessing of Abraham thus 
extended to the unborn Levi, and this showed that 
the Levitical priesthood was inferior to that of 
Melchizedek. Further, if perfection came through 
the Levitical priest hood.of Aaron, would there be 
need for another priest "according to the man¬ 
ner of Melchizedek"? Moreover, since there is a 
change of priesthood, "there comes to be of neces¬ 
sity a change also of the law ”—7:1, 11, 12. 

16 The Law, in fact, made nothing perfect but 
proved to be weak and ineffective. Because they 
kept dying, its priests were many, but Jesus by 
"continuing alive forever has his priesthood with¬ 
out any successors. Consequently he is able also to 
save completely those who are approaching God 
through him, because he is always alive to plead 
for them." This High Priest, Jesus, is "loyal, 
guileless, undefiled, separated from the sinners," 
whereas the high priests appointed by the Law 
are weak, having first to offer sacrifices for their 
own sins before they can intercede for others. So 
the word of God’s sworn oath "appoints a Son, who 
is perfected forever." — 7:24-26, 28. 

14 How may believers inherit the promise, and how 
has their hope been established? 

15. What shows that Jesus' priesthood, being according 
to the manner of Melchizedek, would be superior to that 
of Levi? 

16. Why is the priesthood of Jesus superior to the priest¬ 
hood under the Law? 
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17 The superiority of the new covenant (8; 

1-10:31). Jesus is shown to be "the mediator of a 
correspondingly better covenant, which has been 
legally established upon better promises." (8:6) 
Paul quotes in full Jeremiah 31:31-34, showing 
that those in the new covenant have God's laws 
written in their minds and hearts, that all will 
know Jehovah, and that Jehovah will "by no 
means call their sins to mind anymore/' This “new 
covenant" has made obsolete the former one (the 
Law covenant), which is "near to vanishing away." 
—Heb, 8:12, 13. 

18 Paul describes the yearly sacrifices at the 
tent of the former covenant as "legal requirements 
... imposed until the appointed time to set things 
straight." However, when Chrisi came as High 
Priest, it was with his own precious blood, and not 
that of goats and of young bulls, Moses' sprinkling 
of the blood of animals had validated the former 
covenant and cleansed the typical tent, but better 
sacrifices were necessary for the heavenly reali- 
ties in connection with the new covenant. "For 
Christ entered, not into a holy place made with 
hands, which is a copy of the reality, but into 
heaven itself, now to appear before the person of 
God for us " Christ does not have to make yearly 
sacrifices, as did Israel's high priest, for "now he 
has manifested himself once for all time at the 
conclusion of the systems of things to put sin away 
Through the sacrifice of himself,"—9:10, 24, 26, 

t9 In summary, Paul says that "since the Law 
has a shadow of the good things to come," its 
repetitious sacrifices have not been able to remove 
the "consciousness of sins/' HoweveT, Jesus came 
into the world to do God's will. "By the said 'will/'' 
says Paul, "we have been sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all 
time." Therefore, let the Hebrews hold fast the 
public declaration of their faith without wavering 
and "consider one another to incite to love and fine 
works," not forsaking the gathering of themselves 
together. If they continue to sin willfully after 
receiving the accurate knowledge of the truth, 
"there is no longer any sacrifice for sins left."—10; 
1,2,10, 24, 26. 

20 Faith explained and illustrated (10:32- 
12:3). Paul now tells the Hebrews: "Keep on re¬ 
membering the former days in which, after you 
were enlightened, you endured a great contest 
under sufferings," Let them not throw away their 
freeness of speech, which has a great reward, but 

17. In what is the new covenant; superior? 

18. What comparison does Paul make on the matter of 
sacrifice in connection with the two covenants? 

19. (a) What has the Law been unable to do, and why? 
(b) What is God s will in connection with sanctification? 

20. (a) What is faith? (b) What glowing word pictures 
of faith does Paul paint? 


let them endure in order to receive the fulfillment 
of the promise and "have faith to the preserving 
alive of the soul/' Faith! Yes, that is what is need¬ 
ed. First, Paul defines it: "Faith is the assured 
expectation of things hoped for, the evident dem¬ 
onstration of realities though not beheld." Then, in 
one inspiring chapter, he paints in quick succes¬ 
sion brief word pictures of men of old who lived, 
worked, fought, endured, and became heirs of 
righteousness through faith. "By faith" Abraham, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, awaited 
"the city having real foundations," the Builder of 
which is God. "By faith" Moses continued stead¬ 
fast, "as seeing the One who is invisible." "What 
more shall I say?" asks Paul. "For the time will fail 
me if I go on to relate about Gideon, Barak, Sam¬ 
son, Jephthah, David as well as Samuel and the 
other prophets, who through faith defeated king¬ 
doms in conflict, effected righteousness, obtained 
promises." Others too were tried through Block¬ 
ings, scourgings, bonds, and tortures but refused 
release "in order that they might attain a better 
resurrection." Truly, "the world was not worthy of 
them." All of these had witness borne to them 
through their faith, but they have yet to receive 
the Fulfillment of the promise. "So, then," contin¬ 
ues Paul, "because we have so great a cloud of 
witnesses surrounding us, let us also put off every 
weight and the sin that easily entangles us, and let 
us run with endurance the race that is set before 
us, as we look intently at the Chief Agent and 
Perfecter of our faith, Jesus,"—10:32, 39; 11:1,8, 
10, 27, 32, 33, 35,38: 12:1,2, 

ai Endurance in the contest of faith (12:4-29), 
Paul exhorts the Hebrew Christians to endure in 
the contest of faith, for Jehovah is disciplining 
them as sons. Now is the time to strengthen enfee¬ 
bled hands and knees and to keep making straight 
paths for their feet. They must strictly guard 
against the entry of any poisonous root or defile¬ 
ment that could cause their rejection, as in the 
case of Esau, who did not appreciate sacred things. 
At the literal mountain, Moses said: "1 am fearful 
and trembling" because of the fearsome display of 
flaming fire, the cloud, and the voice. But they 
have approached something far more awe- 
inspiring—Mount Zion and a heavenly Jerusalem, 
myriads of angels, the congregation of the First¬ 
born, God the Judge of all, and Jesus the Mediator 
of a new and better covenant. Now there is all the 
more reason to listen to divine warning! In Moses' 
time God's voice shook the earth, but now He has 
promised to set both heaven and earth in commo¬ 
tion. Paul drives home the point: "Wherefore, see- 

21. (a) How may Christians endure in the contest Of 
faith? (b) What stronger reason for listening to divine 
warning does Paul give? 
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mg that we are to receive a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken, let us . , * acceptably render God sacred 
service with godly fear and awe. For our God is 
also a consuming fire."—12:21,28,29. 

zz Various exhortations on matters of worship 
(13:1-25) Paul concludes on a note of upbuilding 
counsel: Let brotherly love continue, do not forget 
hospitality, let marriage be honorable among alb 
keep free from the love of money, be obedient to 
those taking the lead among you, and do not 
be carried away by strange teachings. Finally, 
"through him [Jesus) let us always offer to God a 
sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of lips which 
make public declaration to his name."—13:15. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

23 As a legal argument in support of Christ, the 
letter to the Hebrews is an unchallengeable mas¬ 
terpiece, perfectly constructed and freely docu¬ 
mented with proof from the Hebrew Scriptures. It 
takes the various features of the Mosaic Law—the 
covenant, the blood, the mediator, the tent 
of worship, the priesthood, the offerings—and 
shows them to have been nothing more than a 
pattern made by God pointing forward to far 
greater things to come, all culminating in Christ 
Jesus and his sacrifice, the fulfillment of the Law. 
The Law "which is made obsolete and growing old 
is near to vanishing away/' said Paul. But "Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and today, and forev¬ 
er/' (8:13: 13:8; 10:1) How joyful those Hebrews 
must, have felt on reading their letter 1 

24 But of what value is this to us today, in our 
different circumstances? Since we are not under 
the Law, can we find anything beneficial in Paul s 
argument? Most certainly, yes. Here is outlined 
for us the great new covenant arrangement based 
on the promise to Abraham that through his Seed 
all families of rbe earth would bless themselves. 
This is our hope for life, our only hope, the fulfill¬ 
ment of Jehovah's ancient promise of blessing 
through Abraham's Seed, Jesus Christ. Although 
not under the Law, we are born in sin as Adam's 
offspring, and we need a merciful high priest, one 
with a valid sin offering, one who can enter right 
into Jehovah's presence in hea ven and there inter¬ 
cede for us. Here we find him, the High Priest who 
can lead us to life in Jehovah's new world, who can 
sympathize with our weaknesses, having "been 
tested in all respects like ourselves," and who 
invites us to "approach with free ness of speech to 
the throne of undeserved kindness, that we may 

22. With what upbuilding counsel does Paul conclude 
his letter to the Hebrews? 

23. What does Paul argue as to the Law, and how does 
he support his argument? 

24. What arrangement is explained in Hebrews that is 
of immeasurable benefit to us today? 


obtain mercy and find undeserved kindness for 
help at the right time."—4:15, 16. 

Furthermore, in Paul's letter to the Hebrews, 
we find heart-stirring evidence that prophecies 
recorded long ago in the Hebrew Scriptures were 
later fulfilled in a marvelous way. All of this is for 
our instruction and comfort today. For example, in 
Hebrews, Paul five times applies the words of the 
Kingdom prophecy at Psalm 110:1 to Jesus Christ 
as the Kingdom Seed, who "has sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God" to wait "until his 
enemies should be placed as a stool for his feet." 
(Heb. 12:2; 10:12, 13; 1:3, 13; 8:1 ) Further, Paul 
quotes Psalm 110:4 in explaining the important 
office filled by the Son of God as "a priest forever 
according to the manner of Melchizedek." Like 
Melchizedek of old, who in the Bible record is 
"fatherless, motherless, without genealogy, hav¬ 
ing neither a beginning of days nor an end of life," 
Jesus is both King and 'a priest perpetually" to 
administer the everlasting benefits of his ransom 
sacrifice to all who obediently place themselves 
under his rule. (Heb, 5:6, 10; 6:20; 7:1 -2 I} it is to 
this same King-Priest that Paul refers in quoting 
Psalm 45:6, 7: "God is your throne forever and 
ever, and the scepter of your kingdom is the 
scepter of uprightness. You loved righteousness, 
and you hated lawlessness. That is why God, your 
God, anointed you with the oil of exultation more 
than your partners." (Heb. 1:8, 9) As Paul quotes 
from the Hebrew Scriptures and shows their ful¬ 
fillment in Christ Jesus, we see the pieces of the 
divine pattern falling into place for our enlighten¬ 
ment. 

ZG As the letter to the Hebrews clearly shows, 
Abraham looked forward to the Kingdom, "the 
city having real foundations, the builder and mak¬ 
er of which city is God"—the city "belonging to 
heaven." ''By faith" he reached out for the King¬ 
dom, and he made great sacrifices that he might 
attain its blessings by "a better resurrection." 
What a striking example we find in Abraham and 
in all those other men and women of faith—the 
"so great a cloud of witnesses" that Paul portrays 
in chapter 11 of Hebrews! As we read this record, 
our hearts exult and leap for joy, in appreciation of 
the privilege and hope we have along with such 
faithful integrity keepers. Thus we are encour¬ 
aged to "run with endurance the race that ts set 
before us/'—11:8,10,16, 35; 12:1. 

27 Quoting from Haggai's prophecy, Paul calls 
attention to God's promise: "Yet once more 1 will 

25. What enlightening applications does Paul make of 
the Hebrew Scriptures? 

26. What encouragement does Hebrews give to run the 
race in faith and with endurance? 

27. What glorious Kingdom prospects are highlighted in 
Hebrews? 
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set in commotion not only the earth but also the 
heaven/' (Heb, 12:26; Hag, 2:6} However, God's 
Kingdom by Christ Jesus, the Seed, win remain 
forever* "Wherefore, seeing that we are to receive 
a kingdom that cannot bo shaken, let us continue 
to have undeserved kindness, through which we 
may acceptably render God sacred service with 
godly fear and awe/" This stirring record assures 


us that Christ appears a second time "apart From 
si n and to those earnestly looking for him for their 
salvation." Through him, then, "let us always offer 
to God a sacrifice of praise, that is, the fruit of lips 
which make public declaration to his name/" May 
the great name of Jehovah God be forever sancti¬ 
fied through his King-Priest, Jesus Christ!—Heb* 
12:28; 9:28; 13:15. 



Writer: James 

PJace Written: Jerusalem 


Writing Completed: Before 
62 C*E. 


££ T E HAS gone out of his mind.” That is 
what J esus' relatives thought of him. 

«L A During the time of his earthly minis¬ 
try, "his brothers were, in fact, not exercising 
faith in him," and James, along with Joseph, Si¬ 
mon, and Judas, was not counted as one of Jesus’ 
early disciples. (Mark 3:21; John 7:5; Matt. 13: 
55) On what grounds can It be said, then, that 
James the half brother of Jesus wrote the Bible 
book that bears the name James? 

2 The record shows that the resurrected Jesus 
appeared to James, and this no doubt convinced 
him beyond question that Jesus was the Messiah. 
(1 Cor* 15:7) Acts 1:12-14 says that even before 
Pentecost, Mary and the brothers of Jesus wote 
assembling for prayer with the apostles in an 
upper chamber in Jerusalem. But did not one of 
the apostles called James write the letter? No, for 
at the outset the writer identifies himself, not as 
an apostle, but as "a slave of the Lord Jesus Christ/ 
Moreover, Jude's introductory words, similar to 
those of James, mention Jude (or Judas) also as "a 
slave of Jesus Christ, but a brother of James/' {Jas, 
1:1; Jude 1) From this we can safely conclude that 
James and Jude, the fleshly half brothers of Jesus, 
wrote the Bible books that bear their names. 

3 James was Eminently qualified to write 3 let¬ 
ter of counsel to the Christian congregation. Ho 
was greatly respected as an overseer in the Jeru¬ 
salem congregation* Paul speaks of "James the 
brother of the Lord" as one of the "pillars" in the 
congregation along with Cephas and John. (Gal. 

L What raises a question as to James' writership of the 
book that bears the name James? 

2. What argues that Jesus' half brother was the writer 
of James? 

3. What were James' qualifications for writing? 


1:19; 2:9) James' prominence is indicated by Pe¬ 
ter's sending immediate word to "James and the 
brothers" after his release from prison. And was it 
not James who acted as spokesman for ' the apos¬ 
tles and the older men" when Paul and Barnabas 
journeyed to Jerusalem to request a decision re¬ 
garding circumcision? Incidentally, this decision 
and the letter of James both start with the identi¬ 
cal salutation, "Greetings!”—another indication 
that they had a common writer.—Acts 12:17; 15: 
13, 22, 23; Jas. 1:1. 

4 The historian Josephus tells us it was High 
Priest Ananus (Ananias), a Sadducee, who was 
responsible for the death of James by stoning. 
This was after the death of the Roman governor 
Festus, about 62 C*E*, and before his successor, 
Albinus, took office.* But when did James write 
his letter? James addressed his letter from Jeru¬ 
salem to "the twelve tribes that are scattered 
about/' literally, "the (ones) in the dispersion*" 
(Jas. 1:1, footnote) It would have required time for 
Christianity to spread out following the outpour¬ 
ing of holy spirit in 33 C*E*, and it would have 
required time, also, for the alarming conditions 
mentioned in the letter to develop. Further, the 
letter indicates that the Christians were no longer 
small groups but that they were organized into 
congregations with mature "older men” who could 
pray for and support the weak. Additionally, suf¬ 
ficient lime had elapsed for a measure of compla¬ 
cency and formalism to creep in. (2:1-4; 4:1-3; 
5:14; 1:26, 27) It is most probable, therefore, that 

" Jewish Antiquities, XX, 197-200 (ix, 1); Webster's 
New Biographies! Dictionary , 1983, page 350. 


4. What indicates that the letter of James was written 
shortly before 62 C.E.? 
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James wrote his letter at a late date, perhaps 
shortly before 62 C.E., if Josephus" account about 
the events surrounding the death of Testes and if 
the sources placing Festus" death in about 62 C.E. 
are correct. 

5 As to the authenticity of James, it is contained 
in the Vatican No. 1209, the Sinai tic, and the 
Alexandrine manuscripts. It is included in at least 
ten ancient catalogs prior to the Council of Car¬ 
thage 397 C.E.* it was widely quoted by early 
ecclesiastical writers. A deep inner harmony with 
the rest of the inspired Scriptures is very evident 
in James' writings, 

G Why did James write this letter? A careful 
consideration of the letter discloses that internal 
conditions were causing difficulties among the 
brothers, Christian standards were being lowered, 
yes, even ignored, so that some had become spiri¬ 
tual adulteresses as regards friendship with the 
world. Eager to invent supposed contradictions, 
some have claimed that James' letter encouraging 
faith by works nullifies Paul's writings regarding 
salvation by faith and not by works. However, the 
context reveals that James refers to faith support¬ 
ed by works, not just words, whereas Paul clearly 
means works of the Law. Actually, James supple¬ 
ments the arguments of Paul, going one step fur¬ 
ther by defining how faith is made manifest. 
James' counsel is most practical in its coverage of 
the day-to-day problems of the Christian. 

7 Illustrations from everyday life, including an¬ 
imals, boats, farmers, and vegetation, give color¬ 
ful backing to James' arguments on faith, 
patience, and endurance. This copying of Jesus' 
successful teaching methods makes his counsel 
extremely forceful. This letter impresses one with 
James' keen discernment of the motives prompt¬ 
ing individuals. 

CONTENTS OF JAMES 

B Patient endurance as '"doers of the word* (1: 

1-27). James opens with words of encouragement: 
"Consider it all joy, my brothers, when you meet 
with various trials." Through patient endurance 
they will be made complete. If a person lacks 
wisdom, he should keep asking God for it, not in 
doubt, like a wind-tossed wave of the sea, but in 
faith. The lowly will be exalted, but the rich will 
fade away like the flower that perishes. Happy is 

’ See chartj page 303. 

5, What proves the authenticity of James? 

6, (a) What circumstances called for James to write his 
letter? (b) Rather than contradict, how does James sup¬ 
plement Paul's arguments on faith? 

7. How does James copy Jesus' teaching methods, and 
with what effect? 

8. What will result from patient endurance, but what 
from wrong desire? 


the man that endures trial, for "he will receive the 
crown of life, which Jehovah promised to those 
who continue loving him.” God does not tempt 
man with evil things to cause his downfall. It is 
one's own wrong desire that becomes fertile and 
gives birth to sin, and this, in turn, brings forth 
death. —1:2, 12, 22, 

9 From where do all good gifts come? From the 
never-varying 'Father a* celestial lights.' ’ Because 
he willed it," says James, "he brought us forth by 
the word of truth, for us to be a certain first fruits 
of his creatures." Christians, then, should be swift 
about hearing, slow about speaking, slow about 
wrath, and they should put away all filthiness and 
moral badness and accept the implanting of the 
word of salvation. "Become doers of the word, and 
not hearers only," For he who peers into the mir- 
rorlike law of freedom and persists in it "will be 
happy in his doing it." The formal worship of the 
man that does not bridle his tongue is futile, but 
"the form of worship that is clean and undefiled 
from the standpoint of our God and Father is this: 
to look after orphans and widows in their tribula¬ 
tion, and to keep oneself without spot from the 
world."—1:17,18, 22, 25, 27 t 

10 Faith perfected by right works (2:1-26). 
The brothers are making distinctions, preferring 
the rich above the poor. But is it not true that "God 
chose the ones who are poor respecting the world 
to be rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom'"? Are 
not the rich oppressors? The brothers should prac¬ 
tice the kingly law, "You must love your neighbor 
as yourself," and should shun favoritism. Let them 
also practice mercy, for as regards the Law, who¬ 
ever offends in one point offends in all. Faith 
without works is meaningless, as is telling a needy 
brother or sister to "keep warm and well fed ’ 
without giving practical aid. Can faith be shown 
apart from works? Was not Abraham's faith per¬ 
fected by his works in offering Isaac on the altar? 
Likewise, Rahab the harlot was "declared righ¬ 
teous by works." So faith without works is dead. 
—’2:5, 8, 16, 19, 25. 

n Controlling the tongue to teach wisdom (3: 
1-18). The brothers should be wary about becom¬ 
ing teachers, lest they receive heavier judgment. 
Everyone stumbles many times. As a bridle con¬ 
trols a horse's body and a small rudder a large 
boat, so that little member, the tongue, has great 
power. It is like a fire that can set a great wood¬ 
land on fire! Wild animals can be tamed more 


9. What is involved in being "doers of the word/' and 
what form of worship is approved by God? 

10. (a) What distinctions are to be shunned? (b) What is 
the relationship of works to faith? 

11. (a) By use of what illustrations does James warn 
concerning the tongue? (b) How are wisdom and under¬ 
standing to be shown? 
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easily than the tongue. With it men bless Jehovah, 
yet curse their fellowman. This is not proper. Does 
a fountain produce both bitter water and sweet? 
Can a fig tree produce olives? a vine, figs? sail 
water, sweet water? James asks: "Who is wise and 
understanding among you?" Let him show his 
works with meekness and avoid contentiousness, 
animalistic bragging against the truth. For "the 
wisdom from above is first of all chaste, then 
peaceable, reasonable, ready to obey, full of mercy 
and good fruits, not making partial distinctions, 
not hypocritical."—3:13, 17. 

12 Shun sensual pleasure, friendship with the 
world (4:1-17). "From what source are there 
fights among you?" James answers his own ques¬ 
tion: "Your cravings for sensual pleasure"! The 
motives of some are wrong. Those who would be 
friends of the world are "adulteresses," and they 
become God's enemies. Therefore, he exhorts: 
"Oppose the Devil, and he will flee from you. Draw 
close to God. and he will draw close to you." 
Jehovah will exalt the humble. So the brothers 
should quit judging one another. And because no 
one can be sure of his life from one day to the next, 
they ought to say: "If Jehovah wills, we shall live 
and also do this or that." Pride is wicked, and it is 
a sin to know what is right and not do it.—4:1, 4, 
7, 8, 15. 

13 Happy those who endure in righteousnessl 

(5:1-20). 'Weep and howl, you rich men!' declares 
James. 'The rust of your wealth will be witness 
against you. Jehovah of armies has heard the calls 
for help from the reapers that you have deprived. 
You have lived in luxury and sensual pleasure, 
and you have condemned and murdered the righ¬ 
teous one.' However, in view of the nearness of the 
Lord's presence, the brothers should exercise pa¬ 
tience. like the farmer waiting for his harvest, and 
consider the pattern of the prophets, "who spoke 
in the name of Jehovah." Happy are those who 
have endured! The brothers should recall the en¬ 
durance of Job and the outcome Jehovah gave, 
"that Jehovah is very tender in affection and mer¬ 
ciful."—5:1-6, 10, 11. 

14 Let them stop swearing oaths. Rather, let 
their "Yes mean Yes" and their "No, No." They 
should openly confess their sins and pray for one 
another. As is shown by Elijah's prayers, "a righ¬ 
teous man's supplication . . . has much force." If 
anyone is misled from the truth, the one who 

12. (a) What wrong conditions exist in the congrega¬ 
tion, and what is their source? (b) What attitude should 
be avoided and what quality cultivated to gain Jehovah's 
approval? 

13. (a) Why is there woe for the rich? (b) How does 
James illustrate the need for patience and endurance, 
and with what results? 

14. What closing counsel is given concerning confessing 
sin and concerning prayer? 


turns him back "will save his soul from death and 
will cover a multitude of sins."—5:12, 16, 20. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

15 Though James only twice mentions the name 
Jesus (1:1; 2:1), he makes much practical applica¬ 
tion of the teachings of the Master, as a careful 
comparison of James' letter and the Sermon on the 
Mount reveals. At the same time, Jehovah's name 
appears 13 times (New World Translation ), and 
his promises are emphasized as rewards for faith¬ 
keeping Christians. (4:10; 5:11) James draws re¬ 
peatedly on the Hebrew Scriptures for illustra¬ 
tions and apt quotations in order to develop his 
practical counsel. He identifies the source by his 
expressions: "according to the scripture," "the 
scripture was fulfilled," and "the scripture says"; 
and he goes on to apply these scriptures to Chris¬ 
tian living. (2:8, 23; 4:5) In making plain points of 
counsel and building faith in God's Word as a 
harmonious whole, James makes appropriate ref¬ 
erences to Abraham's works of faith, to Rahab's 
demonstration of faith by works, to Job's faith¬ 
ful endurance, and to Elijah's reliance on prayer. 
—Jas. 2:21-25; 5:11, 17, 18; Gen. 22:9-12; Josh. 
2:1-21; Job 1:20-22; 42:10; 1 Ki. 17:1; 18:41-45. 

16 Invaluable is James' counsel to be doers of 
the word and not just hearers, to keep proving 
faith by works of righteousness, to find joy in 
enduring various trials, to keep on asking God for 
wisdom, always to draw close to him in prayer, 
and to practice the kingly law, "You must love 
your neighbor as yourself." (Jas. 1:22; 2:24; 1: 
2, 5; 4:8; 5:13-18; 2:8) Strong are his warn¬ 
ings against teaching error, injuriously using the 
tongue, making class distinctions in the congrega¬ 
tion, craving sensual pleasure, and trusting in 
corruptible riches. (3:1, 8; 2:4; 4:3; 5:1, 5) James 
makes it very plain that friendship with the world 
amounts to spiritual adultery and enmity with 
God, and he gives the definition of the practical 
form of worship that is clean in God's sight: "to 
look after orphans and widows in their tribulation, 
and to keep oneself without spot from the world." 
(4:4; 1:27) All this counsel, so practical and easy 
to understand, is just what could be expected from 
this 'pillar' of the early Christian congregation. 
(Gal. 2:9) Its kindly message continues as a guide- 
post for Christians in our turbulent times, for it is 
"wisdom from above," which produces "the fruit of 
righteousness."—3:17, 18. 

17 James was anxious to help his brothers reach 
their goal of life in God's Kingdom. So he urges 

15. How does James make application of the Hebrew 
Scriptures? Illustrate. 

16. What counsel and warnings does James give, and 
from what source is such practical wisdom? 

17. What strong reason is presented for enduring in 
faithful works? 
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them: "You too exercise patience; make your 
hearts firm, because the presence of the Lord has 
drawn close/' They are happy if they go on endur¬ 
ing trial because God's approval means receiving 
"the crown of life, which Jehovah promised to 
those who continue loving him." (5:8; 1:12) Thus 
God's promise of the crown of life—either immor¬ 


tal life in the heavens or eternal life on earth—is 
emphasized as strong reason for enduring in faith¬ 
ful works. Surely this wonderful letter will en¬ 
courage all to reach out for the goal of everlasting 
life either in heaven or in Jehovah's new world 
ruled by the Kingdom Seed, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
—2:5. 


Bible f^r\ 

Book ru I 

Number 

1 Peter 

S THE early Christians declared abroad the 
excellencies of God, the Kingdom work 
ML JL prospered and increased throughout the 
Roman Empire. However, some misunderstand¬ 
ings arose concerning this zealous group. For one 
thing, their religion had originated from Jerusa¬ 
lem and from among the Jews, and some confused 
them with the politically minded Jewish zealots 
who chafed under the Roman yoke and were 
a constant source of trouble to local governors. 
Moreover, the Christians were different in that 
they refused to sacrifice to the emperor or to mix in 
with the pagan religious ceremonies of the day. 
They were spoken against and had to undergo 
many trials on account of the faith. At the right 
time, and with forethought denoting divine inspi¬ 
ration, Peter wrote his first letter, encouraging the 
Christians to stand firm and counseling them on 
how to conduct themselves under Nero, the Caesar 
of that time. This letter proved to be most timely in 
view of the storm of persecution that broke out 
almost immediately thereafter. 

2 Peter's writership is established by the open¬ 
ing words. Moreover, Irenaeus, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Origen, and Tertullian all quote the letter, 
naming Peter as writer.* The authenticity of First 
Peter is as well attested as any of the inspired 
letters. Eusebius tells us that the elders of the 
church made free use of the letter; there was 
no question as to its authenticity in his time 

* McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia , 1981 reprint, 
Vol. VIII, page 15. 


1. Why did the Christians have to undergo trials, and 
why was Peter's first letter timely? 

2. What proves that Peter was the writer of the letter 
bearing his name, and to whom was the letter ad¬ 
dressed? 


Writer: Peter 

Place Written: Babylon 

Writing Completed: 

c. 62-64 C.E. 


(c. 260-342 C.E.). Ignatius, Hermas, and Barnabas, 
of the early second century, all make references to 
it.* First Peter is completely in harmony with the 
rest of the inspired Scriptures and sets out a 
powerful message for the Jewish and non-Jewish 
Christians residing as "temporary residents scat¬ 
tered about in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia"—regions of Asia Minor.—1 Pet. 
1 : 1 . 

3 When was the letter written? Its tone indi¬ 
cates that the Christians were experiencing trials, 
either from the pagans or from unconverted Jews, 
but that Nero's campaign of persecution, launched 
in 64 C.E., had not yet begun. It is evident that 
Peter wrote the letter just prior to this, probably 
between 62 and 64 C.E. Mark's still being with 
Peter strengthens this conclusion. During Paul's 
first imprisonment at Rome (c. 59-61 C.E.), Mark 
was with Paul but was due to travel to Asia Minor; 
and at the time of Paul's second imprisonment 
(c. 65 C.E.), Mark was about to join Paul again in 
Rome. (1 Pet. 5:13; Col. 4:10; 2 Tim. 4:11) In the 
interval he would have had the opportunity to be 
with Peter in Babylon. 

4 Where was First Peter written? Whereas Bible 
commentators agree on the authenticity, canonici- 
ty, writership, and approximate date of writing, 
they differ as to the place of writing. According to 
Peter's own testimony, he wrote his first letter 
while at Babylon. (1 Pet. 5:13) But some claim that 

* New Bible Dictionary, second edition, 1986, edited by 
J. D. Douglas, page 918. 


3. What evidence is there as to the time of writing of 
First Peter? 

4, 5. (a) What disproves the claim that Peter wrote his 
first letter from Rome? (b) What indicates that he wrote 
from the literal Babylon? 
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he wrote from Rome, saying that "Babylon” was a 
cryptic name for Rome, The evidence, however, 
does not support such a view. Nowhere does the 
Bible indicate that Babylon specifically refers to 
Rome, Since Peter addressed his letter to those in 
literal Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bi- 
thynia, it logically follows that his reference to 
Babylon was to the literal place of that name. (1:1) 
There was good reason for Peter to he in Babylon, 
He was entrusted with 'the good news for those 
who are circumcised/ and there was a large Jewish 
population vn Babylon. (Gal. 2:7-9) The Encyclo¬ 
paedia Judaica, when discussing the production of 
the Babylonian Talmud, refers co Judaism's "great 
academies of Babylon" during the Common Era. 4 

5 The inspired Scriptures, Including the two let¬ 
ters written by Peter, make no mention of his 
going to Rome. Paul speaks of being in Rome but 
never refers to Peter's being there. Although Paul 
mentions 35 names in his letter to the Romans and 
sends greetings by name to 26, why does he fail 
to mention Peter? Simply because Peter was not 
there at the time! (Rom, 16:3-15) The "Babylon” 
from which Peter wrote his Erst letter was evi¬ 
dently the literal Babylon on the banks of the 
Euphrates River In Mesopotamia. 

CONTENTS OF FIRST PETER 

E The new birth to a living hope through Christ 

(1:1-25). At the outset Peter directs his readers' 
attention to the "new birth to a living hope" and 
the unfading inheritance reserved for them in the 
heavens. This is according to God's mercy through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Therefore "the 
ones chosen" are greatly rejoicing, though grieved 
by various trials, so that the tested quality of their 
faith "may be found a cause for praise and glory 
and honor at the revelation of Jesus Christ,” The 
prophets of old, and even angels, have inquired 
concerning this salvation. Hence, the chosen ones 
should brace up their minds for activity and set 
their hope on this undeserved kindness, becoming 
holy in all their conduct. Is this not proper in 
view of their being delivered, not with corrupt¬ 
ible things, but "with precious blood, like that of an 
unblemished and spotless lamb, even Christ's"? 
Their "new birth” is through the word of the living 
and enduring God, Jehovah, which endures forev¬ 
er and which has been declared to them as good 
news. — 1:1, 3, 7, 19, 23. 

Maintaining fine conduct among the nations 
(2:1-3:22). As living stones, Christians are built 

“ Jerusalem, 1971, VoL 15, col, 755, 

6, Of what hope Joes Peter write, and on what basis is 
the "new birth" to this hope possible? 

7, (a) As what are Christians being built up, and for 
what purpose? (b) As temporary residents, how should 
they conduct themselves? 


up a spiritual house, offering up spiritual sacrifices 
acceptable to God through Jesus Christ, the foun¬ 
dation cornerstone, who became a stone of stum¬ 
bling to the disobedient. Those exercising faith 
have become "a royal priesthood, a holy nation, to 
declare abroad the excellencies of the one that 
called them out of darkness into his wonderful 
light.' As temporary residents among the nations, 
let them abstain from fleshly desires and maintain 
fine conduct. Let them be subject to "every human 
creation," whether to a king or to his governors. 
Yes, let them "honor men of all sorts, have love for 
the whole association of brothers, be in fear of God, 
have honor for the king/' Likewise, let servants be 
in subjection to their owners, with a good con¬ 
science, bearing up under unjust suffering. Even 
Christ, though sinless, submitted to reviling and 
suffering, leaving "a model" so that his steps could 
be followed closely,—2:9, 13, 17, 21. 

B Subjection applies also to wives, who through 
chaste conduct together with deep respect may 
even win over unbelieving husbands without a 
word. Their concern should not be external adorn¬ 
ment. It should be as it was with the obedient 
Sarah, "the secret person of the heart in the incor¬ 
ruptible apparel of the quiet and mild spirit, which 
is of great value in the eyes of God." Husbands 
should honor wives as 'weaker vessels' and as 
"heirs with them of the undeserved favor of life." 
All Christians should show brotherly love. "He 
that would love life „ , . , let him turn away from 
what is bad and do whet is good; let him seek 
peace and pursue it. For the eyes of Jehovah are 
upon the righteous ones," Rather than fear men, 
they should always be ready to make a defense of 
their hope. It is better to suffer for doing good, if it 
is God's will, than for doing evil. "Why, even Christ 
died once for all time concerning sins, a righteous 
person for unrighteous ones, that he might lead 
you to God, he being put to death in the flesh, but 
being made alive in the spirit." Noah's faith, ex¬ 
pressed in the constructing of the ark, resulted in 
preservation for himself and his family. In a corre¬ 
sponding way, those who, on the basis of faith 
in the resurrected Christ, dedicate themselves to 
God, get baptized in symbol of that faith, and 
continue to do God's will are saved and are granted 
a good conscience by God,—3:4, 7, 10-12, 18. 

9 Rejoicing in doing God's will as a Christian, 
despite suffering (4:1—5:14). Christians should 
have the same mental disposition as Christ, living 
only to do God's will and no longer that of the 

8. (a) What sound admonition is given wives and hus¬ 
bands? (b} What is necessary for one to come into posses¬ 
sion of a good conscience before God? 

9, What mental disposition should Christians have? De¬ 
spite what? 
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nations, even though the nations speak of them 
abusively for not continuing to run with them "to 
the same low sink of debauchery/’ Since the end of 
all things has drawn close, they should be sound in 
mind, be prayerful, and have intense love for one 
another, doing all things that God may be glori¬ 
fied. As trials burn among them, they should not 
be puzzled, but they should rejoice as sharers in 
the sufferings of the Christ. However, let no one 
suffer as an evildoer. Since judgment starts at the 
house of God, "let those who are suffering in har¬ 
mony with the will of God keep on commending 
their souls to a faithful Creator while they are 
doing good,"’—4:4, 19. 

10 The older men should shepherd the flock of 
God willingly, yes, eagerly. Being examples to the 
flock will assure them of the unfadable crown of 
glory at the manifestation of the Chief Shepherd. 
Let younger men be in subjection to the older men, 
all having lowliness of mind, "because God opposes 
the haughty ones, but he gives undeserved kind¬ 
ness to the humble ones/' Let them be solid in the 
faith and watchful of that "roaring lion," the Devil. 
Again, powerful words of assurance ring cut as 
Peter concludes his exhortation: 'But, after you 
have suffered a little while, the God of all unde¬ 
served kindness, who called you to his everlasting 
glory in union with Christ, will himself finish your 
training, he will make you firm, he will make you 
strong. To him be the might forever. Amen/'—5:5, 
8 , 10 , 11 . 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

11 The first letter of Peter contains sound advice 
for overseers. Following up on Jesus' own counsel 
at John 21:15-17 and that of Paul at Acts 20: 
25-35, Peter again shows the work of the overseer 
to be a shepherding work, to be done unselfishly, 
willingly, and eagerly. The overseer is an under- 
shepherd, serving in subjection to "the chief shep¬ 
herd," Jesus Christ, and is accountable to him for 
the flock of God, whose interests he must care for 
as an example and in all humility.—5:2-4. 

12 Many other aspects of Christian subjection 
are touched on in Peter's letter, and excellent 

10. What counsel is given to older men and to younger 
men, and with what powerful assurance does First Peter 
end? 

11. How does Peter follow up Jesus' and Paul's counsel 
in giving advice to overseers? 

12. (a) What relative subjection must be rendered to 
rulers and to owners? (b) What does Peter admonish 
regarding wifely submission and the husband's head¬ 
ship? (c) What Christian quality is emphasized through¬ 
out the letter? 


advice is given. At 1 Peter 2:13-17, proper subjec¬ 
tion to the rulers, such as a king and governors, is 
counseled. However, this is to be a relative subjec¬ 
tion, being for the Lord's sake and coupled with 
"fear of God/' whose slaves Christians are House 
servants are exhorted to be in subjection to their 
owners and to bear up if they have to suffer 
"because of conscience toward God/' Wives are also 
given invaluable admonition concerning subjec¬ 
tion to husbands, including unbelieving ones, it 
being shown that their chaste, respectful conduct 
is "of great value in the eyes of God" and may even 
win their husbands to the truth. Here Peter uses 
the illustration of Sarah's faithful submission to 
Abraham to underscore the point. (1 Pet. 2:17-20; 
3:1-6; Gen. 18:12) Husbands, in turn, should exer¬ 
cise their headship with proper consideration for 
the "weaker vessel," Still on this topic, Peter ex¬ 
horts: "In like manner, you younger men, be in 
subjection to the older men/' And then he empha¬ 
sizes the need for lowliness of mind, humility, a 
Christian quality that is emphasized throughout 
his letter.— ! Pet. 3:7-9; 5:5-7; 2:21-25. 

13 At a time when fiery trials and persecutions 
were beginning to flare up again, Peter provided 
strengthening encouragement, and his letter is 
indeed invaluable to all who face such trials today. 
Notice how he draws on the Hebrew Scriptures in 
quoting Jehovah's words: "You must be holy, be¬ 
cause 1 am holy." (1 Pet. 1:16; Lev. 11:44) Then, 
again, in a passage that is rich in its references to 
other inspired scriptures, he shows how the Chris¬ 
tian congregation is built as a spiritual house of 
living stones on the foundation of Christ. And for 
what purpose? Peter answers: "You are J a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
special possession, that you should declare abroad 
the excellencies' of the one that called you out of 
darkness into his wonderful light." {1 Pet. 2:4-10; 
Isa. 28:16; Ps. 118:22; Isa. 8:14; Ex. 19:5, 6; Isa. 
43:21; Hos. 1:10; 2:23) It is to this "royal priest¬ 
hood," the general priesthood comprising the en¬ 
tire holy nation of God, that Peter holds forth the 
Kingdom promise of "an incorruptible and unde¬ 
filed and unfading inheritance," "the unfadable 
crown of glory," "everlasting glory in union with 
Christ.' Thus, these are greatly encouraged to go 
on rejoicing that they may "rejoice and be over¬ 
joyed also during the revelation of his glory." 
— 1 Pet. 1:4; 5:4, 10; 4:13. 

13. (3) How does Peter in his letter make clear the 
purpose of God's calling out the Christian congregation? 
(b) To what joyful inheritance does Peter point forward, 
and who attain to it? 




Bible /~l 
Book fa I 
Number KS J. 

2 Peter 


W HEN Peter composed his second letter, 
he realized he was to face death soon. 
He anxiously desired to remind his fel¬ 
low Christians of the importance of accurate 
knowledge to help them to maintain steadfastness 
in their ministry. Would there be any reason to 
doubt that the apostle Peter was the writer of the 
second letter bearing his name? The letter itself 
erases any doubts that may have arisen as to 
writership. The writer says he is "Simon Peter, a 
slave and apostle of Jesus Christ." (2 Pet. 1:1) He 
refers to this as "the second letter I am writing 
you." (3:1) He speaks of himself as an eyewitness 
to the transfiguration of Jesus Christ, a privilege 
that Peter shared with James and John, and he 
writes of this with all the feeling of an eyewitness. 
(1:16-21) He mentions that Jesus had foretold his 
death.—2 Pet. 1:14; John 21:18, 19. 

2 However, some critics have pointed to the 
difference in style of the two letters as a reason for 
discounting the second letter as the work of Peter. 
But this should pose no real problem, for the 
subject and the purpose in writing were different. 
In addition, Peter wrote his first letter "through 
Silvanus, a faithful brother," and if Silvanus were 
given some latitude in formulating the sentences, 
this could account for the difference of style in the 
two letters, since Silvanus apparently did not have 
a part in writing the second letter. (1 Pet. 5:12) Its 
canonicity has also been disputed on the grounds 
that it "is poorly attested in the Fathers." How¬ 
ever, as may be observed from the chart "Out¬ 
standing Early Catalogs of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures," Second Peter was regarded as part of 
the Bible catalog by a number of authorities prior 
to the Third Council of Carthage.* 

3 When was Peter's second letter written? It is 
most probable that it was written about 64 C.E. 
from Babylon or its vicinity, shortly after the first 
letter, but there is no direct evidence, particularly 

* See chart on page 303. 

1. What facts prove Peter's writership of Second Peter? 

2. What argues for the canonicity of Second Peter? 

3. When and where was Second Peter apparently writ¬ 
ten, and to whom was it addressed? 


Writer: Peter 

Place Written: Babylon (?) 
Writing Completed: c. 64 C.E. 


as to the place. At the time of writing, most of 
Paul's letters were circulating among the congre¬ 
gations and were known to Peter, who regarded 
them as inspired of God and classed them with 
"the rest of the Scriptures." Peter's second letter is 
addressed "to those who have obtained a faith, 
held in equal privilege with ours," and it includes 
those to whom the first letter was addressed and 
others to whom Peter had preached. Just as the 
first letter had circulated in many areas, so the 
second letter also took on a general character. 
—2 Pet. 3:15, 16; 1:1; 3:1; 1 Pet. 1:1. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND PETER 

4 Making sure of the calling to the heavenly 
Kingdom (1:1-21). Peter is quick to show loving 
concern for "those who have obtained a faith." He 
desires that undeserved kindness and peace be 
increased to them "by an accurate knowledge of 
God and of Jesus our Lord." God has freely given 
them "the precious and very grand promises," 
through which they may become sharers in divine 
nature. Therefore, by earnest effort let them sup¬ 
ply to their faith virtue, knowledge, self-control, 
endurance, godly devotion, brotherly affection, 
and love. If these qualities overflow in them, they 
will never become inactive or unfruitful with re¬ 
gard to accurate knowledge. The brothers should 
do their utmost to make sure of their calling and 
choosing, as well as their entrance into the ever¬ 
lasting Kingdom of their Lord. Knowing that 'the 
putting off of his tabernacle is soon to be,' Peter is 
disposed to remind them of these things so that 
they may make mention of them after his depar¬ 
ture. Peter was an eyewitness of Christ's magnif¬ 
icence in the holy mountain when these words 
"were borne to him by the magnificent glory: 'This 
is my son, my beloved, whom I myself have ap¬ 
proved.'" Thus, the prophetic word is made more 
sure, and it should be heeded, for it is not by man's 
will, "but men spoke from God as they were borne 
along by holy spirit."—1:1, 2, 4, 14, 17, 21. 

4. (a) How should the brothers strive to become fruitful 
with regard to accurate knowledge, and what are they 
promised? (b) How is the prophetic word made more 
sure, and why should it be heeded? 
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5 Strong warning against false teachers (2; 
1-22). False prophets and teachers will bring in 
destructive sects, promote loose conduct, and 
bring reproach upon the truth. But their destruc¬ 
tion is not slumbering, God did not hold back from 
punishing the angels that sinned, from bringing a 
deluge in Noah's day, or from reducing Sodom and 
Gomorrah to ashes. But he delivered the preacher 
Noah and righteous Lot, so "Jehovah knows how to 
deliver people of godly devotion out of trial, but to 
reserve unrighteous people for the day of judg¬ 
ment to be cut off." For these are daring, self- 
willed, like unreasoning animals, ignorant, abu¬ 
sive talkers, delighting in deceptive teachings, 
adulterous, covetous, and like Balaam in loving 
the reward of wrongdoing. They promise freedom 
but are themselves the slaves of corruption. It 
would have been better for them not to have 
known the path of righteousness, for the saying 
has happened to them: "The dog has returned to 
its own vomit, and the sow that was bathed to 
rolling in the mire."—2:9, 22, 

6 Keeping close in mind the day of Jehovah 
(3:1-18), Peter is writing to arouse Christians' 
clear thinking faculties, that they may remember 
the sayings previously spoken, Ridiculers will 
come in the last days, saying: "Where Is this 
promised presence" of Christ? It escapes the no¬ 
tice of these men that God destroyed the world of 
ancient times by water and that "by the same 
word the heavens and the earth that are now are 
stored up for fire" and are "reserved to the day of 
judgment and of destruction of the ungodly men." 
A thousand years are with Jehovah as one day, so 
"Jehovah Is not slow respecting his promise/' but 
he is patient, not desiring any to be destroyed. 
Hence, Christians should watch their conduct and 
should practice deeds of godly devotion as they 
await and keep close in mind the presence of the 
day of Jehovah, through which the heavens will 
be dissolved by fire and the elements will melt 
with intense heat. But there are to be "new heav¬ 
ens and a new earth" according to God's promise. 
—3:4, 7, 9, 13. 

7 Hence, they should do their utmost "to be 
found finally by him spotless and unblemished 
and in peace/' They should consider the patience 
of their Lord as salvation, just as the beloved Paul 
wrote them. With this advance knowledge, let 
them be on guard not to fall from their own 

5. What warning does Peter give against false teachers, 
and what powerful illustrations does he use as to the 
certainty of God's judgments against such men? 

6. (a) Why does Peter write, and what does be say 
concerning God's promise? (b) In contrast to ridiculers, 
how must Christians show themselves watchful? 

7. Having this advance knowledge, how should Chris¬ 
tians exert themselves? 


steadfastness. "No," concludes Feter, "but go on 
growing in the undeserved kindness and knowl¬ 
edge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. To him 
be the glory both now and to the day of eternity." 
—3:14, 18. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

B How essential accurate knowledge isl Peter 
himself weaves into his arguments accurate 
knowledge that he has acquired from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. He testifies that they were inspired by 
holy spirit: "For prophecy was at no time brought 
by man's will, but men spoke from God as they 
were borne along by holy spirit." He points out, 
also, that Paul's wisdom was "given him/' (1:21; 
3:15) We benefit, greatly by considering all these 
inspired Scriptures and by holding fast to accurate 
knowledge. Then we will never become corapla- 
cent, like those whom Peter describes as saying: 
"All things are continuing exactly as from cre¬ 
ation's beginning/ 1 (3:4) Nor will we fall into the 
traps of the false teachers like those Peter de¬ 
scribes in chapter 2 of his letter. Rather, we 
should constantly consider the reminders provid¬ 
ed by Peter and the other Bible writers. These 
help us to remain "firmly set in the truth” and 
patiently and steadfastly "go on growing in the 
undeserved kindness and knowledge of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ." — 1:12; 3:18. 

9 As an aid in increasing in "accurate knowl¬ 
edge of God and of Jesus our Lord," Peter recom¬ 
mends earnest effort to build up those Christian 
qualities listed in chapter 1, verses 5 to 7. Then, in 
verse 8, he adds: "For if these things exist in you 
and overflow, they will prevent you from being 
either inactive or unfruitful regarding the accu¬ 
rate knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ,' 1 Truly 
this is splendid encouragement to activity as God's 
ministers in these critical daysE—1:2. 

10 How important it is to exert oneself to the 
utmost in order to be assured of sharing in "the 
precious and very grand promises" of Jehovah 
God! So it is that Peter exhorts the anointed Chris¬ 
tians to keep eyes fixed on the Kingdom goal, 
saying: "Do your utmost to make the calling and 
choosing of you sure for yourselves; for if you 
keep on doing these things you will by no means 
ever fail. In fact, thus there will be richly supplied 
to you the entrance into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ," Then Peter 


8. (a.) How does Peter testify to the inspiration of both 
the Hebrew and the Greek Scriptures? (b) How will we 
be benefited by holding fast to accurate knowledge? 

9. What earnest effort are we encouraged to make, and 
why? 

10. (a) What promises does Peter emphasize, and what 
does he exhort m connection with them? (b) What assur¬ 
ance does Peter give concerning the Kingdom prophe¬ 
cies? 
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calls attention to the magnificence of Jesus" King¬ 
dom glory, of which he had been an eyewitness 
through the transfiguration vision, and adds: 
"Consequently we have the prophetic word made 
more sure," True, every prophecy concerning the 
magnificent Kingdom of Jehovah will come to 


certain fulfillment. Thus, it is with confidence that 
we echo Peter's words quoted from Isaiah's proph¬ 
ecy: "There are new heavens and a new earth that 
we are awaiting according to his promise, and in 
these righteousness is to dwell." — 2 Pet. 1:4, 10, 
11,19; 3:13; Isa. 65:17,18. 


Bible 

Book 

Number 



%• ; 5 > 




Writer; Apostle John 

Place Written: Ephesus, or near 

Writing Completed; c. 98 C.E* 


J OHN, the beloved apostle of Jesus Christ, had 
a strong love for righteousness. This helped 
give him a keen insight Into the mind of 
Jesus. We are therefore not surprised that the 
theme of love dominates his writings. He was no 
sentimentalist, however, for Jesus referred to him 
as one of the "Sons of Thunder [Boanerges]." (Mark 
3:17) In fact, it was in defense of truth and righ¬ 
teousness that he wrote his three letters, for the 
apostasy foretold by the apostle Paul had become 
evident. John's three letters were indeed timely, 
for they were an aid in strengthening the early 
Christians in their fight against the encroach- 
ments of "the wicked one."—2 Thess. 2:3, 4; 
1 John 2:13, 14; 5:18, 19. 

2 Judging from the contents, these letters be¬ 
long to a period much later than the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark—Jater, also, than the mission¬ 
ary letters of Peter and Paul. Times had changed. 
There is no reference to Judaism, the big threat to 
the congregations in the days of their infancy; and 
there does not appear to be a single direct quota¬ 
tion from the Hebrew Scriptures. On the other 
hand, John talks about "the last hour" and the 
appearance of "many antichrists." (1 John 2:18) He 
refers to his readers by expressions such as "my 
little children" and to himself as "the older mao." 
(1 John 2:1, 12, 13, 18, 28; 3:7, 18; 4:4; 5:21; 
2 John 1; 3 John 1) All of this suggests a late date 
for his three letters. Also, 1 John 1:3, 4 seems to 
indicate that John's Gospel was written about the 
same time. It is generally believed that John's 

1. (a) What quality permeates John's writings, yet 
what shows he was no sentimentalist? (b) Why were his 
three letters timely? 

2. (a) What indicates that John's letters were written 
much later than Matthew, Mark, and the missionary 
letters? (b) When and where do the letters appear to 
have been written? 


three letters were completed about 98 C.E., shortly 
before the apostle's death, and that they were 
written in the vicinity of Ephesus. 

3 That First John was actually written by John 
the apostle is indicated by its close resemblance to 
the fourth Gospel, which he unmistakably wrote. 
For example, he introduces the letter by describ¬ 
ing himself as an eyewitness who has seen "the 
word of life . . . , the everlasting life which was 
with the Father and was made manifest to us," 
expressions strikingly similar to those with which 
John's Gospel opens. Its authenticity is attested 
by the Muratorian Fragment and by such early 
writers as Irenaeus, Polycarp, and Papias, all 
of the second century CE/ According to Eusebius 
(c. 260-342 C.E.), the authenticity of First John 
was never questioned/ However, it is to be noted 
that some older translations have added to chap¬ 
ter 5 the following words at the end of verse 7 
and the beginning of verse 8: "In heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 
three are one. And there are three that bear wit¬ 
ness in earth." (King James Version) But this text 
is not found in any of the early Greek manuscripts 
and has obviously been added to bolster the Trini¬ 
ty doctrine. Most modern translations, both Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant, do not include these words in 
the main body of the text.— 1 John 1:1, 2. A 

4 John writes to protect his "beloved ones," his 


* The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia , Vol. 2, 
1982, edited by G, W. Bromiley, pages 1095-6. 

The Ecclesiastical History , [II, xxiv, 17. 
a Insight on the Scriptures, Vol, 2, page 1019. 


3. fa) What testifies to the writershlp and authenticity 
of First John? (b) What material was added later, but 
what proves it to be spurious? 

4. Against whom is John seeking to protect his fellow 
Christians, and what false teachings does he refute? 
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BIBLE BOOK NUMBER 62 


1 JOHN 


"young children/' against the wrong teachings of 
the "many antichrists” that have gone out from 
among them and that are trying to seduce them 
away from the truth. (2:7, 18) These apostate 
antichrists may have been influenced by Greek 
philosophy, including early Gnosticism, whose ad¬ 
herents claimed special knowledge of a mystical 
sort from God/ Taking a firm stand against aposta¬ 
sy, John deals extensively with three themes: sin. 
love, and the antichrist. His statements on sin, and 
in support of Jesus' sacrifice for sins, indicate that 
these antichrists were self-righteously claiming 
that they were without sin and had no need 
of Jesus' ransom sacrifice. Their self-centered 
"knowledge” had made them selfish and loveless, a 
condition that John exposes as i continually em¬ 
phasizes true Christian love. Moreover, John is 
apparently combating their false doctrine as he 
expounds that Jesus is the Christ, that he had a 
prehuman existence, and that he came in the flesh 
as the Son of God to provide salvation for believing 
men. (1:7-10; 2:1, 2; 4:16-21; 2:22; 1:1, 2; 4:2, 3, 
14, 15 ) John brands these false teachers plainly as 
"antichrists," and he gives a number of ways in 
which the children of God and the children of the 
Devil can be recognized.—2:18, 22; 4:3. 

E Since no particular congregation is addressed, 
the letter was evidently intended for the entire 
Christian association. The lack of a greeting at the 
beginning and a salutation at the end would also 
indicate this. Some have even described this writ¬ 
ing as a treatise rather than a letter. The use of the 
plural "you" throughout (as indicated by capitals in 
the Afew World Translation) shows that the writer 
directed his words to a group rather than to an 
individual. 

CONTENTS OF FIRST JOHN 

6 Walking in the light, not in the darkness 

(1:1-2:29). 'T/Ve axe writing these things/' says 
John, "that our joy may be in full measure/' Since 
"God is light," only those "walking in the light” are 
having "a sharing with him” and with one another. 
These are cleansed from sin by "the blood of Jesus 
his Son." On the other hand, those who "go on 
walking in the darkness" and who claim, "We have 
no sin/' are misleading themselves, and the truth 
is not in them. If they confess their sins, God will 
be faithful and forgive them.—1:4-8. 

7 Jesus Christ is identified as "a propitiatory 


* Me w Bible Dictionary , second edition, 1986, edited by 
J. D. Douglas, pages 426, 604, 


5, What indicates that First John was intended for the 
entire Christian congregation? 

6, What contrast does John make between those who 
walk in the light and those who are in darkness? 

7- (a) How does a person show that he knows and loves 
God? (b) How is the antichrist identified? 


sacrifice" for sins, one who is "a helper with the 
Father." He that claims to know God but does not 
observe His commandments is a liar. He that loves 
his brother remains in the light, but he that hates 
his brother is walking in the darkness, John 
strongly counsels not to love the world or the 
things in the world, for, he says, "If anyone loves 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him/' 
Many antichrists have come, and "they went out 
from us." explains John, for "they were not of our 
sort." The antichrist is the one that denies that 
Jesus is the Christ. He denies both the Father and 
the Son. Let the "little children" stay with what 
they have learned from the beginning so as to 
"abide in union with the Son and in union with the 
Father," according to the anointing received from 
him, which is true.—2:1, 2, 15, 18, 19, 24. 

a Children of God do not practice sin (3:1-24). 
Because of the Father's love, they are called "chil¬ 
dren of God/' and at Christ's manifestation they 
are to be like him and to "see him just as he is. 8 9 * 11 Sin 
is lawlessness, and those who are remaining in 
union with Christ do not practice it. The one who 
does carry on sin originates with the Devil, whose 
works the Son of God will break up. The children of 
God and the children of the Devil are thus evident: 
Those originating with God have love for one 
another, but those originating with the wicked one 
are like Cain, who hated and slew his brother. 
John tells the "little children" that they have come 
to know love because "that one surrendered his 
soul" for them, and he admonishes them not to 
'shut the door of tender compassions' on their 
brothers. Let them "love, neither in word nor with 
the tongue, but in deed and truth/' To determine 
whether they ' originate with the truth," they must 
check what is in their hearts and see if they "are 
doing the things that are pleasing in [God's] eyes," 
They must observe his commandment to "have 
faith In the name of his Son Jesus Christ and be 
loving one another." Thus they will know that they 
are remaining in union with him, and he with 
them by spirit,—3:1, 2, 16-19, 22, 23. 

3 Loving one another in union with God (4:1-5: 
21). The inspired expressions are to be tested. 
Those expressions that deny that Christ came in 
the fLesh do "not originate with God" but are the 
antichrist's They originate with the world and are 
in union with it, but the inspired expression of 
truth is from God. John says: "God is love," and 

8, (a) What distinguishes the children of God from 
those of the Devil? (b) How have the "little children" 
come to know love, and what check must, they continual¬ 
ly make on their hearts? 

9. (a) What test is to be made of the inspired expres¬ 

sions? (b) What emphasizes the obligation to love one 

another? 
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"the love is in this respect, not that we have loved 
God, but that he loved us and sent forth his Son as 
a propitiatory sacrifice for our sins." How great the 
obligation, then, to love one another! Those who 
love others have God remain in union with them, 
and thus love has been made perfect that they 
"may have freeness of speech,' throwing fear out¬ 
side. "As for us," says John, "we love, because he 
first loved us." "The one who loves God should be 
loving his brother also."—4:3, 8. 10, 17, 19, 21. 

10 Showing love as children of God means ob¬ 
serving his commandments, and this results in 
conquering the world, through faith. Concerning 
those putting faith in the Son of God, God gives 
witness that He gave them "everlasting life, and 
this life is in his Son." Thus, they may have confi¬ 
dence that he will hear them in whatever they ask 
him according to his will. All unrighteousness is 
sin, yet there is a sin that does not incur death. 
Everyone born from God does not make a practice 
of sin. Though "the whole world is lying in the 
power of the wicked one . . . , the Son of God has 
come," and he has given his disciples the "intellec¬ 
tual capacity" for gaining knowledge of the true 
God, with whom they are now in union "by means 
of his Son Jesus Christ." They must also guard 
themselves from idols!—5:11, 19, 20. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

11 Just as in the closing years of the first century 
of the Common Era, so today there are "many 
antichrists" against whom true Christians must be 
warned. These true Christians must hold fast to 
'the message which they heard from the begin¬ 
ning, have love for one another/ and remain in 
union with God and the true teaching, practicing 
righteousness with freeness of speech. (2:18; 
3:11; 2:27-29) Most important also is the warning 
against "the desire of the flesh and the desire of the 
eyes and the showy display of one's means of life," 
those materialistic, worldly evils that have en¬ 
gulfed most professing Christians. True Christians 
will shun the world and its desire, knowing that 
"he that does the will of God remains forever." In 
this age of worldly desire, sectarianism, and ha- 

10. (a) How may the children of God conquer the 
world, and what confidence do they have? (b) What 
attitude must they have toward sin and idolatry? 

11. How may Christians today combat antichrists and 
worldly desires? 


tred, how beneficial it is, indeed, to study God's 
will through the inspired Scriptures and to do that 
will!—2:15-17. 

12 It is for our benefit that First John makes 
clear the contrasts between the light that ema¬ 
nates from the Father and the truth-destroying 
darkness from the evil one, between the life- 
giving teachings of God and the deceptive lies of 
the antichrist, between the love that pervades the 
entire congregation of those in union with the 
Father along with the Son and the murderous 
Cainlike hatred that is in those who "went out from 
us . .. that it might be shown up that not all are of 
our sort." (2:19; 1:5-7; 2:8-11, 22-25; 3:23, 24, 

11. 12) Having this appreciation, it should be our 
fervent desire to ‘conquer the world.' And how 
may we do this? By having strong faith and by 
having "the love of God," which means observing 
his commandments.—5:3, 4. 

13 "The love of God"—how wonderfully is this 
motivating force highlighted throughout the let¬ 
ter! In chapter 2 we find the sharp contrast made 
between the love of the world and the love of the 
Father. Later it is called to our attention that "God 
is love." (4:8, 16) And what a practical love this is! 
It found its magnificent expression in the Father's 
sending forth "his Son as Savior of the world." 
(4:14) This should stir in our hearts an apprecia¬ 
tive, fearless love, in line with the apostle's words: 
"As for us, we love, because he first loved us." 
(4:19) Our love should be of the same kind as 
that of the Father and the Son—a practical, self- 
sacrificing love. Just as Jesus surrendered his soul 
for us, so "we are under obligation to surrender our 
souls for our brothers," yes, to open the door of our 
tender compassions so as to love our brothers, not 
in words only, but "in deed and truth." (3:16-18) 
As John's letter so clearly shows, it is this love, 
combined with the true knowledge of God, that 
binds those who go on walking with God in un¬ 
breakable union with the Father and the Son. (2: 
5, 6) It is to the Kingdom heirs in this blessed bond 
of love that John says: "And we are in union with 
the true one, by means of his Son Jesus Christ. This 
is the true God and life everlasting."—5:20. 

12. What contrasts does First John make for our benefit, 
and how may we conquer the world? 

13. (a) How is the love of God highlighted as a practical 
force? (b) Of what kind should the Christian's love be, 
resulting in what union? 
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63 

2 John 


Writer: Apostle John 

Place Written: Ephesus, or near 

Writing Completed: c, 98 C.E* 


J OHN'S second letter is short—it could have 
been written on a single sheet of papyrus— 
but it is full of meaning. It is addressed "to 
the chosen lady and to her children." Since ,J Kyria" 
(Greek for "lady") did exist as a proper name at the 
time, some Bible scholars feel that an Individual by 
that name was being addressed. On the other 
hand, it is thought by some that John was writing 
to a Christian congregation, referring to it as "the 
chosen lady." This may have been done in order to 
confuse persecutors. In that case, the greetings of 
the "sister" mentioned In the last verse would be 
those of the members of another congregation. So 
the second letter was not intended to be as general 
in scope as the first, for it evidently was written 
either to an individual or to one particular congre¬ 
gation,—Vs. 1. 

2 There is no reason to doubt that John wrote 
this letter. The writer calls himself "the older 
man," This certainly fits John not only because of 
his advanced age but also because, as one of the 
"pillars" (Gal, 2:9) and the last surviving apostle, 
he was truly an "older man" in the Christian con¬ 
gregation. He was well-known, and no further 
identification would be required for his readers. 
His writership is also indicated by the similarity in 
style to that of the first letter and John's Gospel, 
Like the first letter, the second letter appears to 
have been written in or around Ephesus, about 
98 C.E, Concerning Second and Third John, 
McClmtock and Strong's Cyclopedia comments: 
"From their general similarity, we may conjecture 
that the two epistles were written shortly after the 
1st Epistle from Ephesus. They both apply to indi¬ 
vidual cases of conduct the principles which had 
been laid down in their fullness in the 1st Epis¬ 
tle."* In support of its authenticity, the letter is 
quoted by Irenaeus, of the second century, and was 

* 1981 reprint, Vol, IV, page 955. 

1. To whom may Second John have been written? 

2, (a) What evidence points to the apostle John as writ¬ 
er of Second John? (b) What suggests that the letter was 
written in or near Ephesus, about 98 C.E., and what 
supports its authenticity? 


accepted by Clement of Alexandria, of the same 
period.* Also, John's letters are listed in the Mura- 
torian Fragment. 

3 As was true of First John, the reason for this 
letter is the onslaught by false teachers against the 
Christian faith. John wants to warn his readers 
abont such ones so they can recognize them and 
stay clear of them, while continuing to walk in the 
truth, in mutual love. 

CONTENTS OF SECOND JOHN 

4 Love one another; reject apostates (Vss, 
1-13). After expressing his love in the truth for 
The chosen lady and her children/ John rejoices 
that he has found some of them walking in the 
truth, as commanded by the Father, He requests 
that they show their love for one another by 
continuing to walk according to God's command¬ 
ments. For deceivers and antichrists have gone 
forth into the world, who do not confess Jesus 
Christ as coming In the flesh. He that pushes ahead 
beyond the teaching of Christ does not have God, 
but he that remains in this teaching "has both the 
Father and the Son," Anyone that does not bring 
this teaching is not to be received into their homes, 
nor is he even to be greeted. John has many things 
to write them, bm instead he hopes to come and 
speak with them face-to-face, that their joy may be 
"in full measure/'—Vss. 9, 12, 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

* It appears that in John's day, as In modern 
times, there were some who were not content 
to stay with the plain, simple teachings of Christ. 
They wanted something more, something that 
would tickle their ego, something that would 
exalt them and put them in a class with worldly 

' New 3ibis Dictionary^ second edition, 1986, edited by 
J. D. Douglas, page 605, 

3. Why did John write the letter? 

4. Why particularly does John admonish loving one 
another, and how must those who push ahead beyond 
the teaching of Christ be treated? 

5. (a) What situation arose in John's day that has also 
arisen in modern times? (b) Like John, how can we today 
show appreciation for the unity of the congregation? 
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philosophers, and they were willing to contami¬ 
nate and divide the Christian congregation in or¬ 
der to gain their selfish ends. John valued the 
harmony of the congregation that rests in love and 
in right teaching in union with the Father and the 
Son. We should place like store on the unity of the 
congregation today, even refusing fellowship or 
greetings to those who apostatize to another teach¬ 
ing beyond that received through the inspired 


Scriptures. By continuing to walk according to 
God's commandments, and in the full measure of 
joy to be found in true Christian association, we 
can be assured that "there will be with us unde¬ 
served kindness, mercy and peace from God the 
Father and from Jesus Christ the Son of the Father, 
with truth and love." (Vs. 3) Certainly John's 
second letter underlines the blessedness of such 
Christian oneness. 


Bible 

Book 

Number 


64 

3 John 


Writer: Apostle John 

Place Written: Ephesus, or near 

Writing Completed: c. 98 C.E. 


T HIS letter is written to Gaius, a faithful 
Christian whom John truly loved. The 
name Gaius was a common one in the days 
of the early congregation. It appears four times in 
other parts of the Christian Greek Scriptures, re¬ 
ferring to at least three and probably four different 
men. (Acts 19:29; 20:4; Rom. 16:23; 1 Cor. 1:14) 
There is no information available that would def¬ 
initely identify the Gaius to whom John wrote 
with any of these others. All that we know of Gaius 
is that he was a member of a Christian congrega¬ 
tion, that he was a special friend of John's, and that 
the letter was addressed to him personally, for 
which reason the word "you" appears always in the 
singular. 

2 Since the style of the opening and closing 
greetings is the same as that of Second John and 
the writer again identifies himself as "the older 
man," there can be no question that the apostle 
John also wrote this letter. (2 John 1) The similar¬ 
ity of contents and language also suggests that it 
was written, as in the case of the other two letters, 
in or near Ephesus, about 98 C.E. Because of its 
brevity, it was seldom quoted by early writers, but 
along with Second John, it is to be found in early 
catalogs of the inspired Scriptures.* 

* See chart "Outstanding Early Catalogs of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures." page 303. 


1. To whom was Third John addressed, and what is 
known of him? 

2. What identifies the writer, time, and place of the 
writing of Third John? 


3 In his letter John expresses appreciation for 
Gaius' hospitality shown toward traveling broth¬ 
ers, and he mentions some trouble with a certain 
ambitious Diotrephes. The Demetrius mentioned 
seems to be the one who brought this letter to 
Gaius, so it is possible he was sent out by John and 
was in need of Gaius' hospitality on his journey, 
which the letter should secure. As in the case of 
Gaius, we know nothing about Diotrephes and 
Demetrius beyond what we read here. However, 
the letter gives an interesting glimpse of the close 
international brotherhood of the early Christians. 
Among other things, this included the custom of 
receiving hospitably those traveling 'in behalf of 
the name,' although these might not be personally 
known to their hosts.—Vs. 7. 

CONTENTS OF THIRD JOHN 
* The apostle counsels hospitality and good 
works (vss. 1-14). John rejoices at hearing that 
Gaius is still "walking in the truth." He commends 
him for doing a faithful work, that of showing 
loving care for visiting brothers. "We ... are under 
obligation," says John, "to receive such persons 
hospitably, that we may become fellow workers in 
the truth." John wrote previously to the congre¬ 
gation, but the self-exalting Diotrephes receives 
nothing from John or other responsible ones with 

3. What does John express through Third John, and 
what interesting glimpse do we gain of the brotherhood 
of the early Christians? 

4. For what does John commend Gaius, what unruly 
conduct does he condemn, and what sound advice does 
he give? 
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JUDE 


respect. John, if he comes, will cali him to account 
for his ’chattering with wicked words.' The be¬ 
loved Gaius is advised to "be an imitator, not of 
what is bad, but of what is good." Demetrius is 
cited as a praiseworthy example. Rather than 
write of many things, John expresses the hope of 
soon seeing Gaius face-to-face.—Vss. 4, 8, 10, 11. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

5 The apostle John shows himself to be an exem¬ 
plary overseer in his zeal to safeguard the congre¬ 
gation against contaminating influences. The 
spirit of love and hospitality that permeated the 
congregation was commendable, and indeed it was 

5. (a) How did John show himself to be an exemplary 
overseer, and what spirit was it important to preserve? 

(b) Why was John so outspoken against Diotrephes? 

(c) For what should we be zealous today, in line with 
what principle stated by John? 


their obligation to preserve this happy condition, 
in order that the local brothers and "strangers" 
(individuals formerly unknown to their Christian 
host) who came among them might serve together 
as "fellow workers in the truth." (Vss. 5, 8) How¬ 
ever, Diotrephes had lofty eyes, a thing hateful to 
Jehovah, and he was disrespectful of theocratic 
authority, even chattering wickedly about the 
apostle John. (Prov. 6:16, 17) He was putting a 
roadblock in the way of the congregation's Chris¬ 
tian hospitality. No wonder John was so outspoken 
against this evil and in favor of genuine Christian 
love in the congregation. We should be just as 
zealous today for maintaining humility, walking in 
the truth, and practicing godly love and generosi¬ 
ty, in line with the principle stated by John: "He 
that does good originates with God. He that does 
bad has not seen God."—3 John 11. 


Bible /ni" 


Book 

Writer: Jude 

Number v/L/ 



Place Written: Palestine (?) 

Jud( 

3 Writing Completed: c. 65 C.E. 


T HE Christian brothers of Jude were in dan¬ 
ger! During the time that had elapsed since 
the death and resurrection of Christ Jesus, 
foreign elements had wormed their way into the 
Christian congregation. The enemy had infiltrated 
for the purpose of undermining the faith, just as 
the apostle Paul, about 14 years previously, had 
warned. (2 Thess. 2:3) How should the brothers be 
alerted and placed on guard against the danger? 
The letter of Jude, vigorous and robust in its 
forthright statement, provided the answer. Jude 
himself stated his position clearly in verses 3 
and 4: 'I found it necessary to write you because 
certain men have slipped in, ungodly men, turning 
the undeserved kindness of our God into an excuse 
for loose conduct.' The very foundations of sound 
doctrine and morality were being threatened. Jude 
felt called upon to fight for the interests of his 
brothers, that they, in turn, might put up a hard 
fight for the faith. 

1. Because of what conditions inside the congregation 
did Jude find it necessary to write his vigorous letter in 
behalf of his brothers? 


2 But who was Jude? The opening words tell us 
that the letter was written by "Jude, a slave of 
Jesus Christ, but a brother of James, to the called 
ones." Was Jude, or Judas, an apostle, since 2 of 
Jesus' original 12 apostles were named Judas? 
(Luke 6:16) Jude does not speak of himself as an 
apostle, but instead he speaks of the apostles in the 
third person as "they," manifestly excluding him¬ 
self. (Jude 17, 18) Moreover, he calls himself "a 
brother of James," evidently meaning the writer of 
the letter of James, who was a half brother of 
Jesus. (Vs. 1) As one of the "pillars" of the congre¬ 
gation in Jerusalem, this James was well-known, 
and hence Jude identifies himself with him. This 
makes Jude also a half brother of Jesus, and he is 
listed as such. (Gal. 1:19; 2:9; Matt. 13:55; Mark 
6:3) However, Jude did not make capital of his 
fleshly relationship with Jesus, but he humbly 
placed the emphasis on his spiritual relationship as 
"a slave of Jesus Christ."—1 Cor. 7:22; 2 Cor. 5:16; 
Matt. 20:27. 

2. (a) Who was Jude? (b) What relationship with Jesus 
did Jude esteem the most? 
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3 The authenticity of this Bible book is support¬ 
ed by mention of it in the Muratorian Fragment, of 
the second century C.E. Additionally, Clement of 
Alexandria (second century C.E.) accepted it as 
canonical. Origen referred to it as a work of "but a 
few lines, yet filled with the healthful words of 
heavenly grace."* Tertullian also considered it to 
be authentic. There is no doubt that it belongs with 
the other inspired Scriptures. 

4 Jude writes "to the called ones," specifying no 
particular congregation or individual, so his epistle 
is a general letter to be circulated widely to all 
Christians. Though it is not stated, the most likely 
place of writing is Palestine. It is also difficult to fix 
the date with certainty. However, it must have 
been well along in the development of the Chris¬ 
tian congregation, for Jude calls attention to "the 
sayings that have been previously spoken by the 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ" and apparently 
quotes 2 Peter 3:3. (Jude 17, 18) Moreover, there is 
a strong similarity between Jude and the second 
chapter of Second Peter. This indicates that he 
wrote about the same time as Peter, both being 
deeply concerned over the danger to the congrega¬ 
tion at that time. Hence, 65 C.E. is suggested as an 
approximate date. This date is also supported in 
that Jude does not mention Cestius Gallus' moving 
in to put down the Jews' revolt in 66 C.E., nor does 
he mention the fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.E. Jude 
in his epistle refers to specific divine judgments 
executed against sinners, and it is logical that 
had Jerusalem already fallen, he would have re¬ 
inforced his argument by mention of this execu¬ 
tion of judgment, especially since Jesus foretold 
the event.—Jude 5-7; Luke 19:41-44. 

CONTENTS OF JUDE 

5 Warnings against fornication and disregard 
for lordship (vss. 1-16). After conveying loving 
greetings to "the called ones," Jude says he intend¬ 
ed to write "about the salvation we hold in com¬ 
mon," but he has now found it necessary to write 
them "to put up a hard fight for the faith." Why so? 
Because ungodly men have slipped in, turning 
God's undeserved kindness into an excuse for loose 
conduct. These men, says Jude, are "proving false 
to our only Owner and Lord, Jesus Christ." (Vss. 1, 
3, 4) He reminds them that though Jehovah saved 
a people out of Egypt, He afterward "destroyed 

* The Canon of the New Testament , 1987, by B. M. Metz¬ 
ger, page 138. 

3. What proves the authenticity of the letter of Jude? 

4. What kind of letter is Jude, where was it probably 
written, and what is suggested as to the time of writing? 

5. (a) Why does Jude find it necessary to write the 
called ones "to put up a hard fight for the faith"? (b) What 
warning examples does Jude cite? 


those not showing faith." Additionally, Jehovah 
has reserved "for the judgment of the great day" 
those angels who forsook their proper dwelling 
place. Likewise, the everlasting punishment on 
Sodom and Gomorrah and their neighbor cities is a 
warning example as to the fate of those who 
'commit fornication excessively and go out after 
flesh for unnatural use.*—Vss. 5-7. 

6 Now, in like manner, ungodly men "are defil¬ 
ing the flesh and disregarding lordship and speak¬ 
ing abusively of glorious ones." Why, even Michael 
the archangel did not speak abusively to the Devil 
when disputing over Moses* body, simply saying: 
"May Jehovah rebuke you." Yet these men use 
abusive speech and go on corrupting themselves 
like unreasoning animals. They have gone in the 
way of Cain, Balaam, and the rebellious Korah. 
They are like rocks hidden below water, like wa¬ 
terless clouds, like fruitless trees twice-dead and 
uprooted, like wild waves that foam up their 
shame, and like stars with no set course. For these 
"the blackness of darkness stands reserved forev¬ 
er." (Vss. 8, 9, 13) Enoch prophesied that Jehovah 
will execute judgment against these ungodly ones. 
They are murmurers and complainers, and they 
selfishly admire personalities. 

7 Counsel on remaining in God's love (vss. 
17-25). Jude reminds the brothers of how the 
apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ used to warn that 
"in the last time there will be ridiculers, proceed¬ 
ing according to their own desires for ungod¬ 
ly things." These troublemakers are "animalis¬ 
tic men, not having spirituality." The "beloved 
ones," therefore, should build themselves up in the 
faith and keep themselves in God’s love, while 
they await the mercy of Christ "with everlasting 
life in view." In turn, let them extend mercy and 
aid to those who waver. Jude closes by ascribing 
glory through the Lord Jesus Christ to "God our 
Savior," the One who can guard them from stum¬ 
bling.—Vss. 18-21, 25. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

8 Jude himself found the inspired Scriptures 
beneficial for warning, exhorting, encouraging, 
instructing, and admonishing the "beloved ones." 
In exposing the gross sin of the ungodly intruders, 
he used expressive illustrations from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, such as those of the backsliding Israel- 

6. In what are ungodly men indulging, and how does 
Jude illustrate the wrongness and the outcome of their 
conduct? 

7. (a) What judgment awaits the ungodly ones, and 
how did the apostles warn concerning them? (b) In view 
of the hope of everlasting life, what should the "beloved 
ones" do for themselves and others? 

8. What use did Jude make of the inspired Scriptures 
and of "the book of nature" in admonishing his brothers? 
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ites, the angels who sinned, and the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, showing that all who prac¬ 
tice like vices will suffer a like punishment. He 
compared corrupt men to unreasoning animals, 
and he said that they were going in the path of 
Cain, rushing into the error of Balaam, and perish¬ 
ing like Korah for their rebellious talk. He also 
drew vivid pictures from "the book of nature." 
Jude's forthright letter itself became a part of "all 
Scripture," to be studied along with the rest of the 
Scriptures, admonishing right conduct "in the last 
time."—Jude 17, 18, 5-7, 11-13; Num. 14:35-37; 
Gen. 6:4; 18:20, 21; 19:4, 5, 24, 25; 4:4, 5, 8; 
Num. 22:2-7, 21; 31:8; 16:1-7, 31-35. 

9 Opposition and trials from the outside had 
failed to check the growth of Christianity, but now 
the brothers were endangered by corruption from 
within. Rocks hidden beneath the surface threat¬ 
ened to wreck the entire congregation. Realizing 
that this danger could be even more devastating, 
Jude argued strongly in favor of 'putting up a hard 
fight for the faith.' His letter is as timely today as it 
was back then. The same warning is still needed. 
Faith still must be guarded and fought for, immo¬ 
rality uprooted, doubters helped with mercy and 

9. Why is Jude's warning still needed at this time, and 
in what areas must Christians continue to build them¬ 
selves up? 


'snatched out of the fire,' if that is possible. In the 
interest of moral integrity, spiritual effectiveness, 
and true worship, Christians today must continue 
to build themselves up in the most holy faith. They 
must stand by right principles and draw close to 
God in prayer. They need also to have proper 
regard for "lordship," respecting God-given au¬ 
thority in the Christian congregation.—Jude 3, 
23, 8. 

10 "Animalistic men, not having spirituality," 
will never enter God's Kingdom and will only 
endanger others who are on the way to everlasting 
life. (Jude 19; Gal. 5:19-21) The congregation 
must be warned against them, and it must get rid 
of them! Thus, "mercy and peace and love" will be 
increased toward the beloved ones, and they will 
keep themselves in God's love, 'while they are 
waiting for the mercy of their Lord Jesus Christ 
with everlasting life in view.' God the Savior will 
set the Kingdom heirs "unblemished in the sight 
of his glory with great joy." Certainly these join 
with Jude in ascribing "glory, majesty, might and 
authority" to Him through Jesus Christ.—Jude 2, 
21, 24, 25. 

10. (a) How must the congregation treat animalistic 
men, and in what will this result? (b) What reward 
awaits the Kingdom heirs, and in what do these join 
Jude? 
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A RE the symbolisms of Revelation intended 
to terrify? Far from it! The fulfillment of 
L the prophecy may bring terror to the 
wicked, but God's faithful servants will agree with 
the inspired introduction and the angel's comment 
at the end: "Happy is he who reads aloud and those 
who hear the words of this prophecy." "Happy is 
anyone observing the words of the prophecy of 
this scroll." (Rev. 1:3; 22:7) Though written before 
the four other inspired books by John, Revelation 
is correctly placed last in the collection of 66 
inspired books making up our Bible, for it is the 

1. (a) Regarding the symbolisms of Revelation, with 
what will God's servants agree? (b) Why is Revelation 
correctly placed last in the Bible? 


Revelation that takes its readers far into the fu¬ 
ture, by providing an all-embracing vision of what 
God purposes for mankind, and that brings the 
grand theme of the Bible, the sanctification of 
Jehovah's name and the vindication of his sover¬ 
eignty by means of the Kingdom under Christ, the 
Promised Seed, to a glorious climax. 

2 According to the title verse, this is "a revela¬ 
tion by Jesus Christ, which God gave him . . . And 
he sent forth his angel and presented it in signs 
through him to his slave John." So John was mere¬ 
ly the writer, not the originator, of the material. 
Therefore John is not the revelator, nor is the book 

2. By what means did the Revelation come to John, and 
why is the title of the book most appropriate? 
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a revelation of John, (1:1) This unveiling to God's 
stave of His wonderful purposes for the future 
makes its title most appropriate, for the book's 
Greek name A pa ka ly psis (Apocalypse) means 
''Uncovering" or "Unveiling." 

J Who was this John referred to as the writer of 
Revelation in its first chapter? We are told that he 
was a slave of Jesus Christ, as well as a brother and 
sharer in tribulation, and that he was exOed on the 
island of Patinos. Obviously he was well-known to 
his first readers, to whom no further identification 
was necessary. He must be the apostle John. This 
conclusion is supported by most ancient historians. 
Papias, who wrote in the first part of the second 
century C.E., is said to have held the book to be of 
apostolic origin. Says Justin Martyr, of the second 
century, in his 'Dialogue With Trypho, a Jew" 
(LXXXI): "There was a certain man with us, whose 
name was John, one of the apostles of Christ, 
who prophesied, by a revelation that was made to 
him/ 3 4 5 * Irenaeus speaks explicitly of the apostle 
John as the writer, as do Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian, of the late second and early third 
centuries. Origen, noteworthy Biblical scholar of 
the third century, said: "I speak of him who leaned 
back on Jesus' breast, John, who has left behind 
one Gospel, and lie wrote also the Apocalypse/ 4 ^ 

; The fact that John's other writings put so 
much emphasis on love does not mean that he 
could not have written the very forceful and dy¬ 
namic Revelation. He and his brother James were 
the ones so filled with Indignation against the 
Samaritans of a certain city that they wanted to 
call down fire from heaven. That is why they were 
given the surname "Boanerges/ 4 or 'Sons of Thun¬ 
der/ 4 (Mark 3:17; Luke 9:54) This divergence in 
style should cause no difficulty when we remem¬ 
ber that in Revelation the subject matter is differ¬ 
ent. What John saw In these visions was unlike 
anything he had ever seen before. The outstanding 
harmony of the book with the rest of the prophetic 
Scriptures unquestionably proves it to be an au¬ 
thentic part of God's inspired Word. 

5 According to the earliest testimony, John 
wrote the Revelation about 96C.E., approximately 
26 years after the destruction of Jerusalem. This 
would be toward the close of the reign of Emperor 

* The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. I, page 240. 

* The Ecclesiastical History , Eusebius, VI, xxv, 9, 10. 

3. Who does Revelation itself indicate the writer named 
John is, and how do ancient historians support this? 

4. (a) What explains the divergence in style in Revela¬ 
tion as compered with John's other writings? lb) What 
proves Revela non to be an authentic part, of the inspired 
Scriptures? 

5. When did John write the Revelation, and under what 
ci rcuni stances 7 


Domitian. In verification of this, Irenaeus in his 
"Against Heresies" (V, xxx) says of the Apoca¬ 
lypse: "For that was seen no very long time since, 
but almost in our day, towards the end of Domi- 
tian's reign." p Eusebius and Jerome both agree 
with this testimony. Domitian was the brother of 
Titus, who led the Roman armies to destroy Jeru¬ 
salem. He became emperor at the death of Titus, 
15 years before the book of Revelation was writ¬ 
ten. He demanded that he be worshiped as god and 
assumed the title Dominus et Devs nosier (mean¬ 
ing "Our Lord and God"). Emperor worship did not 
disturb those who worshiped false gods, but it 
could not be indulged in by the early Christians, 
who refused to compromise their faith on this 
point," Thus, toward the close of Domltian's rule 
(81-96 C.E.), severe persecution came upon the 
Christians. It is thought that John was exiled to 
Patmos by Domitian, When Domitian was assassi¬ 
nated in 96 C.E., he was succeeded by the more 
tolerant emperor Nerva, who evidently released 
John. It was during this imprisonment on Patmos 
that John received the visions he wrote down. 

6 We must appreciate that what John saw and 
was told to write to the congregations was not just 
a series of unrelated visions, haphazardly record¬ 
ed. No, the entire book of Revelation, from begin¬ 
ning to end, gives us a coherent picture of things to 
come, going from one vision to another until 
the full disclosure of God's Kingdom purposes is 
reached at the end of the visions. We should there¬ 
fore see the book of Revelation as a whole and as 
made up of related, harmonious parts, transport¬ 
ing us far into the future from John's time. Af¬ 
ter its introduction (Rev. 1:1-9), the book can 
be viewed as being divided into 16 visions: 
(1) 1:10-3.22; (2) 4:1-5:14; (3) 6:1-17; (4) 7: 
1-17; (5) 8:1-9:21; (6) 10:1-11:19: (7) 12:1-17; 
(8) 13:1-18; (9) 14:1-20; (10) 15:1-16:21; (11) 17: 
1-18; (12) 18:1-19:10; (13) 19:11-21; (14) 20; 
1-10; (15) 20:11-21:8; (16) 21:9-22:5. These vi¬ 
sions are followed by a motivating conclusion, in 
which Jehovah, Jesus, the angel, and John ail 
speak, making their final contribution as the prin¬ 
cipals in the channel of communication.—22:6-21. 

CONTENTS OF EEVELATION 

7 The introduction (1:1-9). John explains the 
divine Source and the angelic part of the channel 
through which the revelation is given, and he goes 

’ The Ante-Nicene Fathers , Vol, I, pages 559-60. 

“ The Lives of the Caesars (Domitian, XIII, 2), 


6. As what should wo see the book of Revelation, and 
how can it be divided? 

7. What does John say about the origin of the Revela¬ 
tion, and what things does he say he shares In common 
with those in the seven congregations? 
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cm to address those in the seven congregations in 
the district of Asia. Jesus Christ has made them "to 
be a kingdom, priests to his God and Father/' 
Jehovah God, the Almighty. John reminds them 
that he is a sharer with them "in the tribulation 
and kingdom and endurance in company with 
Jesus/' being in exile on Patraos,— 1:6, 9, 

" The messages to the seven congregations 
(1:10-3:22). As the first vision begins, by inspira¬ 
tion John finds himself in the Lord's day. A strong, 
trumpet like voice tells him to write in a scroll what 
he sees and to send it to the seven congregations, 
in Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea. Turning toward the 
voice, John sees "someone like a son of man" in the 
midst of seven lamp stands, having seven stars in 
his right hand. This One identifies himself as "the 
First and the Last," the One who became dead but 
is now living forever and ever and who has the 
keys of death and of Hades. He is therefore the 
resurrected Jesus Christ. He explains: "The seven 
stars mean the angels of the seven congregations, 
and the seven lampstands mean seven congrega¬ 
tions/'— 1:13, 17, 20, 

9 John is told to write to the angel of the congre¬ 
gation of Ephesus, which, despite its labor, endur¬ 
ance, and refusal to put up with bad men, has left 
its first love and should repent and do the former 
deeds. The congregation in Smyrna is told that 
despite tribulation and poverty, it is in fact rich 
and should not be afraid: "Prove yourself faithful 
even to death, and I will give you the crown of 
life." The congregation in Pergamum, dwelling 
"where the throneof Satan is," keeps holding fast 
to Christ's name but has apostates in its midst, and 
these must repent or Christ will war with them 
with the long sword of his mouth. In Thyatira the 
congregation has "love and faith and ministry and 
endurance," yet it tolerates "that woman Jezebel/' 
However, faithful ones who hold fast will receive 
"authority over the nations."—2:10, 13,19, 20, 26. 

The congregation in Sardis has the reputation 
of being alive, but it is dead because its deeds are 
not fully performed before God. Those who con¬ 
quer, however, will not have their names blotted 
out of the book of life. The congregation in Phila¬ 
delphia has kept Christ's word, so he promises 
to keep the congregation "from the hour of test, 
which is to come upon the whole inhabited earth." 

8. (a) What is John instructed to do? £b) Whom does he 
see in the midst of the lampstands, and what does this 
One explain? 

9. What commendation and counsel are given to the 
congregations in Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, and Thy¬ 
atira? 

10. What messages are sent to the congregations in 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea? 


Christ will make the one who conquers to be a 
pillar in the temple of His God. Christ says: "I will 
write upon him the name of my God and the name 
of the city of my God, the new Jerusalem . . and 

that new name of mine." Referring to himself as 
"the beginning of the creation by God/' Christ tells 
the Laodicean congregation that it is neither hot 
nor cold and will be vomited out of his mouth. 
Though boasting of riches, those in that congrega¬ 
tion are actually poor, blind, and naked. They need 
white outer garments, and they need eyesalve in 
order to see. Christ will come in and dine with 
anyone who opens the door to him. To the one that 
conquers, Christ will gram to sit down with him on 
his throne, even as he has sat down with his Father 
on His throne.™3:10, 12, 14. 

n The vision of Jehovah's holiness and glory 
(4:1-5:14). The second vision takes us before Je¬ 
hovah's heavenly throne of splendor. The scene is 
dazzling in its beauty, like precious gems for bril¬ 
liance. Around the throne sit 24 elders wearing 
crowns. Four living creatures ascribe holiness to 
Jehovah, and he is worshiped as worthy "to receive 
the glory and the honor and the power" because of 
being the Creator of all things.—4:11. 

Vi "The One seated upon the throne" holds a 
scroll with seven seals. But who is worthy to open 
the scroll? It is only "the Lion that is of the tribe of 
Judah, the root of David/' that is worthy! This One, 
who is also "the Lamb that was slaughtered," takes 
the scroll from Jehovah.—5:1, 5, 12. 

11 The Lamb opens six seals of the scroll (6:1-7: 
17). The third vision now begins. The Larnb pro¬ 
ceeds to open the seals. First, a horseman on a 
white horse goes forth "conquering and to com¬ 
plete his conquest/' Then the rider of a fiery- 
colored horse takes peace away from the earth, 
and another on a black horse rations out grain. A 
pale horse is ridden by Death, and Hades Follows 
closely. The fifth seal is opened, and "those slaugh¬ 
tered because of the word of God" are seen calling 
for the avenging of their blood. (6:2, 9) At the 
opening of the sixth seal, there is a great earth¬ 
quake, sun and moon are darkened, and the 
mighty ones of the earth call upon the mountains 
to fall over them and hide them from Jehovah and 
the wrath of the Lamb. 

11 After this, the Fourth vision begins. Four an¬ 
gels are seen holding back the four winds of the 

11 What magnificent vision next comes to John's atten¬ 
tion? 

12. Who only is worthy to open the scroll with seven 
seals? 

13. What composite vision accompanies the opening of 
the first six seals? 

14. What is seen next with regard to the slaves of God 
and an innumerable groat crowd? 
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earth until the slaves of God are sealed in their 
foreheads. Their number is 144,000. Afterward 
John sees an innumerable great crowd out of all 
nations, standing before God and the Lamb, to 
whom they attribute salvation, rendering service 
day and night in God's temple. The Lamb himself 
'will shepherd and guide them to fountains of 
waters of life,'—7:17, 

1& The seventh seal is opened (8:1-12:17). 
There is silence in heaven. Then seven trumpets 
are handed to the seven angels. The first six trum¬ 
pet blasts make up the fifth vision. 

16 As the first three trumpets are successively 
blown, calamities rain down upon the earth, the 
sea, and the rivers as well as the fountains of 
waters. At the fourth trumpet, a third of the sun, 
moon, and stars is darkened. At the sound of the 
fifth, a star from heaven releases a plague of 
locusts that attack those "who do not have the sea] 
of God on their foreheads." This is "one woe," and 
two more are coming. The sixth trumpet heralds 
the untying of four angels who come forth to kill. 
"Two myriads of myriads" of horsemen bring fur¬ 
ther calamity and slaughter, but still men do not 
repent of their evil deeds.—9:4, 12, 16. 

]7 As the sixth vision begins, another strong 
angel descends from heaven and declares that "in 
the days of the sounding of the seventh angel . .. 
the sacred secret of God according to the good 
news" is to be brought to a finish. John is given a 
little scroll to eat. It is "sweet as honey" in his 
mouth, but it makes his belly bitter. (10:7, 9) Two 
witnesses prophesy 1,260 days in sackcloth: then 
they are killed by "the wild beast that ascends out 
of the abyss," and their corpses are left three and a 
half days "on the broad way of the great city," 
Those dwelling on the earth rejoice over them, but 
this turns to fright when God raises them to life. In 
that hour, there is a great earthquake. "The second 
woe is past."—11:7,8, 14. 

]H Now the seventh angel blows his trumpet. 
Heavenly voices announce: ' The kingdom of the 
world did become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ." The "twenty-four elders" worship God 
and give thanks, but the nations become wrathful. 
It is God's appointed time to judge the dead and to 
reward his holy ones and "to bring to ruin those 
ruining the earth," His temple sanctuary is opened, 

15. What follows the opening of the seventh seal? 

16, [a) What attends the successive blowing of the Erst 
Eve trumpets, and what is the Erst of the three woes? 
(b) What does the sixth trumpet herald? 

17, What events culminate in the announcement chat 
the second woe is past? 

18. What important announcement occurs at the sound* 
ing of the seventh trumpet, and for what is it now the 
appointed time? 


and in it is seen the ark of his covenant,—11:15, 
16, IS. 

Following the announcement of the establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom, the seventh vision immedi¬ 
ately shows "a great sign" in heaven. It Ls a woman 
who gives birth to "a son, a male, who is to shep¬ 
herd all the nations with an iron rod," "A great 
fiery-colored dragon" stands ready to devour the 
child, hut the child is caught away to God's throne. 
Michael wars against the dragon, and down to the 
earth he hurls this "original serpent, the one called 
Devil and Satan." It is "woe for the earth"! The 
dragon persecutes the woman and goes off to make 
war with the remaining ones of her seed. —12:1, 
3, 5, 9, 12; 8:13, 

ao The wild beast from the sea (13:1-18). The 
eighth vision now shows a wild beast with seven 
heads and ten horns, ascending out of the sea. It 
gets its power from the dragon. One of its heads 
was as though slaughtered to death, but it got 
healed, and all the earth admired the beast. It 
utters blasphemies against God and wages war 
with the holy ones. But, look! John sees another 
wild beast, this one ascending out of the earth. It 
has two horns like a lamb, but it begins speaking 
like a dragon. It misleads earth's inhabitants and 
tells them to make an image to the first wild beast. 
All are compelled to worship this image or be 
killed. Without the mark or number of the wild 
beast, none can buy or sell. Its number is 666, 

' d1 The "everlasting good news" and related 
messages (14:1-20). In happy contrast, in the 
ninth vision, John sees the Lamb on Mount Zion, 
and with him are 144,000 who have the names of 
the Lamb and of the Father on their foreheads. 
"They are singing as If a new song before the 
throne," having been "bought from among man¬ 
kind as firstfruits to God and to the Lamb." Anoth¬ 
er angel appears In mid heaven, bearing "everlast¬ 
ing good news to declare as glad tidings" to every 
nation and declaring: "Fear God and give him 
glory." And still another angel announces: "Bab¬ 
ylon the Great has fallen!" Another, a third, pro¬ 
claims that those who worship the wild beast and 
its image will drink of God's wrath. One "like a son 
cf man" thrusts in his sickle, and another angel too 
thrusts in his sickle and gathers the vine of the 
earth, hurling it into "the great winepress of the 
anger of God." As the winepress is trodden outside 
the city, blood comes up as high as the bridles of 

19, What sign and warfare are seen in heaven, what is 
the outcome, and how does this involve the third woe? 

20, What two wild beasts next appear in the vision, and 
how do they influence men on the earth? 

21, What does John see on Mount Zion, what do the 
angels bear and proclaim, and how is the vine of the 
earth disposed of? 
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the horses, "for a distance of a thousand six hun¬ 
dred furlongs" (about 184 miles).—14:3, 4, 6-8, 
14,19, 20. 

22 The angels with the seven last plagues (15: 
1-16:21). The tenth vision begins with another 
glimpse of the heavenly court. Those who have 
gained the victory over the wild beast glorify 
Jehovah, the "King of eternity," for his great and 
wonderful works. Seven angels come out of the 
sanctuary in heaven and are given seven golden 
howls full of the anger of God, The first six are 
poured out into the earth, the sea, and the rivers 
and fountains of waters, as well as upon the sun, 
the throne of the wild beast, and the river Euphra¬ 
tes, drying up its water to make way for "the kings 
from the rising of the sun." Demonic expressions 
gather 'the kings of the entire inhabited earth to 
the war of the great day of God the Almighty' at 
Har-Magedon. The seventh bowl is poured out 
upon the air, and amid terrifying natural phenom¬ 
ena, the gTeat city splits into three parts, the cities 
of the nations fall, and Babylon receives 'the cup of 
the wine of the anger of God's wrath.'—15:3; 16: 
12, 14, 19. 

23 God's judgment upon Babylon; the marriage 
of the Lamb (17:1-19:10). The 11th vision be¬ 
gins, Look! It is God s judgment upon "Babylon 
the Great, the mother of the harlots," "with whom 
the kings of the earth committed fornication." 
Drunk with the blood of the holy ones, she rides a 
scarlet-colored wild beast having seven heads and 
ten horns. This beast "was, but is not, and yet is 
about to ascend out of the abyss," Its ten horns 
battle with the Lamb, but because be is "Lord of 
lords and King of kings," he conquers them. The 
ten horns turn on and devour the harlot, and with 
the beginning of the 12th vision, another angel, 
whose glory lights the earth, declares: "She has 
fallen! Babylon the Great has fallen!" God's people 
are commanded to get out of her, lest they share in 
her plagues. The kings and other mighty ones of 
the earth weep over her, saying: "Too bad, too bad, 
you great city, Babylon you strong city, because in 
one hour your judgment has arrived!" Her great 
riches have been devastated. As a great millstone 
is hurled into the sea, so with a swift pitch has 
Babylon been hurled down, never to be found 
again. At last the blood of God's holy ones has been 
avenged! Four times heaven resounds with the 
call: "Praise Jah, you people!" Praise Jah because 

22. (a) Who are next seen to glorify Jehovah, and why? 
(b) Where are the seven bowls of God's anger poured out, 
and what world-shaking developments follow? 

23. (a) How is God's judgment executed on Babylon the 
Great? (b) What announcements and lament accompany 
her fall, and what joyful praise resounds throughout 
heaven? 


he has executed judgment on the great harlot! 
Praise Jah because Jehovah has begun to reign as 
king! Rejoice and be overjoyed because "the mar¬ 
riage of the Lamb has arrived and his wife has 
prepared herself"! —17:2, 5, 8, 14; 18:2, 10; 19:1, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 

?A The Lamb makes war in righteousness (19: 
11—20:10}. In the 13th vision, the "King of kings 
and Lord of lords" leads heavenly armies in righ¬ 
teous warfare. Kings and strong men become car¬ 
rion for the birds of heaven, and the wild beast and 
the false prophet are hurled alive into the fiery 
lake that burns with sulfur. (19:16) As the 14th 
vision begins, an angel is seen "coming down out of 
heaven with the key of the abyss and a great chain 
in bis hand." "The dragon, the original serpent, 
who is the Devil and Satan," is seized and bound 
for a thousand years. Those having part in the first 
resurrection become priests of God and of the 
Christ and rule as kings with him for the thousand 
years.' Thereafter, Satan will be let loose and will 
go out to mislead the nations of earth, but he will 
be hurled, wi th those who follow him, into the lake 
of fire. —20:1, 2, 6, 

25 Judgment Day and the glory of the New 
Jerusalem (20:11-22:5). The thrOling 15th vision 
follows. The dead, great and small, are judged 
before God's great white throne. Death and Hades 
are hurled into the lake of fire, which "means the 
second death," and with them is hurled anyone not 
found written in the book of life. The New Jerusa¬ 
lem comes down out of heaven, and God tents with 
mankind, wiping out every tear from their eyes. 
No more death, mourning, outcry, or pain! Yes, 
God is "making all things new," and he confirms 
his promise, saying: "Write, because these words 
are faithful and true.” Those conquering will in¬ 
herit these things, but the cowards, those lacking 
faith, and those who are immoral or practice spir¬ 
itism or idolatry will not.—20:14; 21:1, 5. 

John is now shown, in the 16th and final 
vision, "the Lamb's wife,” the New Jerusalem, 
with its 12 gates and 12 foundation stones bearing 
the names of the 12 apostles. It is foursquare, and 
its majestic splendor is represented by the jasper, 
gold, and pearl in it. Jehovah and the Lamb are the 
temple of this city, and they are also its light. Only 
those written in the Lamb's scroll of life may enter 
into it. (21:9) A pure river of water of life issues 

24, (a) How decisive is the warfare waged by the 
Lamb? £b) What occurs during the thousand years, and 
what follows at their end? 

25, What thrilling vision follows, and who will inherit 
the things seen? 

26, (a) What description is given of the New Jerusa¬ 
lem? (b) What life-sustaining things are seen in the city, 
and from where does its light come? 
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from the throne down the broad way of the city, 
and on each side are trees of life, which produce 
new crops of fruit each month and have leaves for 
healing. The throne of God and of the Lamb will be 
in the city, and the slaves of God will see His face. 
'Jehovah God will shed light upon them, and they 
will rule as kings forever and ever/—22:5. 

The conclusion (22:6-21). The assurance is 
given: "These words are faithful and true." Happy, 
indeed, are all those who observe the words of the 
prophecy! Having heard and seen these things, 
John falls down to worship the angel, who reminds 
him to worship only God The words of the proph¬ 
ecy are not to be sealed, "for the appointed time is 
near." Happy are those gaining entrance into the 
city, for outside are the filthy and 'everyone liking 
and carrying on a lie." Jesus states that he himself 
sent this witness to the congregations through his 
angel, and that he is the root and the offspring of 
David, and the bright morning star.” "And the 
spirit and the bride keep on saying: 'Come!' And let 
anyone hearing say: Come!' And let anyone thirst¬ 
ing come; let anyone that wishes take life's water 
free.” And let no one add to or take away from the 
words of this prophecy, lest his portion be taken 
away "from the trees of life and out of the holy 
city."“22:6, 10, 15-17, 19. 

WHY BENEFICIAL 

sa What a glorious conclusion the book of Reve¬ 
lation does provide for the Bible s inspired collec¬ 
tion of 66 books! Nothing has been omitted. There 
are no loose ends. Now we see clearly the grand 
finale as well as the beginning. The last part of the 
Bible closes out the record begun in the first part. 
As Genesis 1:1 described God J s creation of the 
material heavens and earth, so Revelation 21:1-4 
describes a new heaven and a new earth and the 
untold blessings that will be brought to mankind, 
as prophesied also at Isaiah 65:17, 18; 66:22; and 
2 Peter 3:13, Just as the first man was told be 
would positively die if disobedient, so God pos¬ 
itively guarantees that for the obedient ones, 
"death will be no more," (Gen, 2:17; Rev, 21:4) 
When the Serpent first appeared as mankind's 
deceiver, God foretold the bruising of his head, and 
the Revelation discloses how the original serpent, 
who is the Devil and Satan, is finally hurled into 
destruction, (Gen, 3:1-5, 15; Rev, 20:10) Whereas 
disobedient man was driven away from the Edenic 
tree of life, symbolic trees of life appear "for the 

27 . (a) What assurance is John given concerning the 
prophecy? (b) With what pressing invitation and warn¬ 
ing does the Revelation conclude? 

£8. By what examples can we appreciate that Revela¬ 
tion closes out the record begun in the first part of the 
Bible? 


curing of the nations” of obedient mankind. (Gen. 
3:22-24; Rev, 22:2) Just as a river issued out of 
Eden to water the garden, so a symbolic river, 
Hfe-giving and life-sustaining, is pictured as Bow¬ 
ing from God's throne. This parallels the earlier 
vision of Ezekiel, and it also calls to mind Jesus' 
words about "a fountain of water bubbling up to 
impart everlasting life." (Gen. 2:10; Rev. 22:1, 2; 
Ezek 47:1-12; John 4:13, 14) In contrast to being 
driven from God s presence, as were the first man 
and woman, the faithful conquerors will see his 
face (Gen. 3:24; Rev, 22:4) It is beneficial indeed 
to consider these thrilling visions of Revelation! 

as Note, too, how Revelation ties together the 
prophecies concerning wicked Babylon. Isaiah had 
foreseen the fall of the literal Baby Lon long before 
it happened, and he had declared: "She has fall¬ 
en! Babylon has fallen!” (Isa. 21:9) Jeremiah also 
prophesied against Babylon, (Jer, 51:6-12) But the 
Revelation speaks in symbol of "Babylon the Great, 
the mother of the harlots and of the disgusting 
things of the earth.” She too must be overthrown, 
and John sees it in vision, declaring: "She has 
fallen! Babylon the Great has fallen!" (Rev. 17:5; 
18 2) Do you recall Daniel's vision of a kingdom set 
up by God that will crush other kingdoms and 
stand "to times indefinite”? Note how this ties in 
with the heavenly proclamation in Revelation: 

' The kingdom of the world did become the king¬ 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ, and he will rule 
as king forever and ever.” (Dan. 2:44; Rev. 11:15) 
And just as Daniel s vision described 'someone like 
a son of man coming with the clouds of heaven to 
receive a lasting rulership and dignity and king¬ 
dom,’ so Revelation identifies Jesus Christ as "The 
Ruler of the kings of the earth” and as "coming 
with the clouds,” and says that 'every eye will see 
him." (Dan. 7:13, 14; Rev. 1:5, 7) There are certain 
parallels to be observed, also, between the beasts 
of Darners visions and the beasts of Revelation, 
(Dan. 7:1-8; Rev. 13:1-3; 17:12) The Revela¬ 
tion provides a vast field, indeed, for faith¬ 
strengthening study. 

30 What a wondrous, many-featured vision the 
Revelation provides concerning God's Kingdom! It 
brings into brilliant focus what the prophets of old 
and Jesus and his disciples said concerning the 
Kingdom, Here we have the completed view of 
the sanctification of Jehovah's name through the 

29, (a) How does Revelation tie together the prophe¬ 
cies concerning Babylon? (b) What parallels are to be 
noted between the visions of the Kingdom, as well as of 
the beasts, in Daniel and In Revelation? 

30. (a) What complete view does Revelation give of the 
sanctification of Jehovah's name through the Kingdom? 
(b) What is emphasized with regard to holiness, and 
whom does this affect? 
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Kingdom: "Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah God, the 
Almighty/' He is worthy "to receive the glory and 
the honor and the power/" Indeed, he it is that 
"takes his great power and begins ruling as king' 
through Christ, How zealous this regal Son, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords/" is shown to be as 
he strikes the nations and treads "the winepress of 
the anger of the wrath of God the Almighty"! As 
the grand Bible theme of Jehovah's vindication 
builds up 10 its climax, it is emphasized that every¬ 
one and everything sharing in his Kingdom pur¬ 
poses must be holy. The Lamb, Jesus Christ, who 
"has the key of David," is spoken of as holy, and so 
are the angels of heaven. Those having pare in the 
first resurrection are said to be ' happy and holy/' 
and it is stressed that "anything not sacred and 
anyone that carries on a disgusting thing" will in 
no way enter "the holy city Jerusalem." Those who 
have been bought by the blood of the Lamb "to be 
a kingdom and priests to our God" thus have 
powerful encouragement to maintain holiness be¬ 
fore Jehovah, The "great crowd" too must 'wash 
their robes and make them white in the blood of 
the Lamb' that they may render sacred service. 
—-Rev. 4:8, 11; 11:17; 19:15, 16; 3:7; 14:10; 20:6; 
21:2, 10, 27; 22:19; 5:9, 10; 7:9, 14, 15. 

31 The vision of this magnificent and holy King¬ 
dom of God crystallizes in our minds as we note 
certain features that are called to our attention 
only in the book of Revelation, Here we have the 
complete vision of the Kingdom heirs on Mount 
Zion with the Lamb, singing a new song that only 
they can master. It is only the Revelation that tells 
us the number of those bought from the earth to 
enter the Kingdom-—144,000- - and that this num¬ 
ber is sealed out of the 12 symbolic tribes of 
spiritual Israel. It is only the Revelation that shows 
that these "priests and kings/ who share with 
Christ in the first resurrection, will also rule with 
him "for the thousand years/’ It is only the Revela¬ 
tion that gives us the complete view of "the holy 
city. New Jerusalem," showing its radiant glory, 
Jehovah and the Lamb as its temple, its 12 gates 
and foundation stones, and the kings that reign 
in it forever by the eternal light that Jehovah 
sheds upon them. —14:1, 3; 7:4-8; 20:6; 21:2, 
10-14, 22; 22:5. 

32 It can truly be said that this vision of the "new 
heaven" and "the holy city. New Jerusalem," sums 
up all that the Scriptures have foretold from an- 

31, What features of the Kingdom ate called to our 
attention only in the book of Revelation? 

32, {a) How does the vision of the "new heaven" and 
"the holy city. New Jerusalem," sum up all that bad been 
foretold concerning the Kingdom Seed? (b) What bless¬ 
ings does the Kingdom assure for mankind on earth 7 


cient rimes concerning the Kingdom Seed, Abra¬ 
ham looked forward to a seed by which 'all the 
families of the earth would certainly bless them¬ 
selves" and to "the city having real foundations, the 
builder and maker of which city is God/ J Now, in 
the Revelation vision, this city of blessing is clearly 
identified for us as the "new heaven"—a new 
government, God's Kingdom, made up of the New 
Jerusalem (the bride of Christ) and her Bride¬ 
groom. Together they will administer a righteous 
government over all the earth. Jehovah promises 
faithful mankind that they may become "his peo¬ 
ples" in a happy, sinless, deathless condition such 
as man enjoyed before the rebellion in Eden. And 
by way of emphasis, the Revelation twice tells us 
that God will "wipe out every tear from their eyes. " 
—Gen. 12:3; 22:15-18; Heb, 11:10; Rev, 7:17; 21: 
1-4* 

33 Yes, what a grand conclusion to the inspired 
Scriptures! How marvelous are these "things that 
must shortly take place”! {Rev. 1:1) The name of 
Jehovah, "the God of the inspired expressions of 
the prophets," is sanctified. (22:6) The prophetic 
writings of 16 centuries are shown in fulfillment, 
and the works of faith of thousands of years are 
rewarded! "The original serpent" is dead, his hosts 
are destroyed, and wickedness is no more. (12:9) 
God's Kingdom rules as "a new heaven" to his 
praise. The blessings of a restored earth, filled and 
subdued according to Jehovah's purpose stated in 
the first chapter of the Bible, stretch for a glorious 
eternity before mankind. (Gen. 1:28) AH Scripture 
has indeed proved to be "inspired of God and 
beneficial for teaching, for reproving, for setting 
things straight, for disciplining in righteousness." 
Jehovah has used it to lead fully competent, com¬ 
pletely equipped men of faith to this marvelous 
day. Now, therefore, is the time to study these 
Scriptures to strengthen your faith. Obey their 
commands in order to receive God's blessing. Fol¬ 
low them on the straight path that leads to ever¬ 
lasting life. By doing so, you too can say, in the 
assured confidence with which the last book of the 
Bible Closes: 'Amen! Come, Lord Jesus/'—2 Tim. 
3:16; Rev. 22:20* 

K What incomparable joy we can now have 
by hailing "the kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ/' the Seed, as this brings eternal sanctifica¬ 
tion to the matchless name of "Jehovah God, the 
Almighty"!—Rev. 11:15, 17, 

33. (a) What marvelous overall vision does Revelation 
give of the divine purposes fulfilled? (b) How has "all 
Scripture" been proved io be "inspired of God and bene¬ 
ficial/’ and why is it now the time to study and obey 
God's Word? 

34, How can we now have incomparable joy, and why? 



Studies on the Inspired 

Scriptures 

and Their Background 

The regions of the land , its 
physical features, its moun¬ 
tains and valleys , its rivers and 
Jakes, and its climate, soil , and 
varieties of vegetation* 


Study *1 

“i A Visit to 
the Promised Land 


T HE boundaries of the ancient Promised 
Land were set by Jehovah God, (Ex, 23:31; 
Num. 34:1-12; Josh. 1:4) For many centu¬ 
ries this area was referred to by some as the land 
of Palestine, a name derived from the Latin Pa- 
laestina and the Greek Palaistihe. This latter 
word is drawn from the Hebrew Fele'sheth, In the 
Hebrew Scriptures, Pele sheth is translated 'Tth- 
listia/ and it has reference just to the territory of 
the Philistines, who were enemies of God's people, 
(Ex* 15:14) However, since Jehovah promised this 
land to faithful Abraham and his descendants, the 
designation "Promised Land," or "Land of Prom¬ 
ise," is most appropriate, (Gen. 15:18; Deut. 9: 
27, 28; Hob. 11:9) This land is remarkable in the 
variety of its geography, wrapping up in this small 
area many of the distinct features and extremes 
that are to be found throughout the earth. If Jeho¬ 
vah could give as an inheritance to his ancient 
witnesses such a land of promise with all its beau¬ 
teous variety, then certainly he can yet give to his 
dedicated worshipers a glorious new world para¬ 
dise extending earth wide, with mountains, val¬ 
leys, rivers, and lakes, to bring them delight. Let 
us now pay keen attention to the geographic fea¬ 
tures of the Land of Promise, as we visit on an 
imaginary tour/ 

GENERAL SIZE 

:: According to its God-given boundaries as stat¬ 
ed at Numbers 34:1-12, the land promised to Isra- 

+ Insight on the Scriptures, VoL 1, pages 332-3, 

1. (a) Why is the designation "Promised Land" most 
appropriate? (b) What glorious prospect may we have in 
mind as we examine the geography of the land? 

2. In how much of the Promised Land did the Jews 
settle, and in what additional territory? 


el was to he a thin strip of territory. It was to be 
about 300 miles from north to south and about 
35 miles wide, on the average. It was not until the 
reigns of Kings David and Solomon that the entire 
area promised was occupied militarily, with the 
placing of many subject peoples under control. 
However, the portion actually settled by the Jews 
is generally described as that covering from Dan 
to Beer-sheba, which was a distance of about 
150 miles from north to south. (1 Ki. 4:25) The 
distance across the country from Mount Carmel to 
the Sea of Galilee is about 32 miles, and in the 
south where the Mediterranean shoreline curves 
gradually to the southwest, it is over 50 miles 
from Gaza to the Dead Sea. This settled area west 
of the Jordan River contained only about 6,000 
square miles. However, the Israelites additionally 
settled in lands to the east of the Jordan (lands not 
included in the original promised boundaries}, to 
make the total of settled territory a little less than 
10,000 square miles. 

NATURAL REGIONS 

J Our visit to the Promised Land will take us 
through the following natural divisions of the 
country. The outline below provides the key to the 
accompanying map, which shows the approximate 
boundaries of the areas discussed. 

Geographic Regions 

A. Seacoast of the Great Sea,—Josh, 15:12* 

B. The Plains West of the Jordan 
1, Plain of Asher,—Judg, 5:17, 

3 Using the map "Natural Regions of the Promised 
Land" with the paragraph, briefly identify the areas 
included in the following natural divisions of the land: 
(a) the plains west of the Jordan, (b) the mountainous 
regions west of the Jordan, (c) the mountains and table¬ 
lands east of the Jordan, 
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2. The Coastal Strip of Dor,—Josh. 1 2:23, 

3. Pasture Grounds of Sharon,— 1 Citron, 5:16, 

4Plain of PhiUstia.—Gen. 21:32; Ex. 13:17. 

5. Central East-West Valley 

a. Plain of Megiddo (Esdraelon),—2 Chron. 
35:22, 

b. Low Plain of Jezreel,—Judg, 6:33, 

C The Mountainous Regions West of the Jordan 
l Hids of Galilee. —Josh. 20:7; Isa.9:1. 

2. Hills of Carmel,— 1 Ki, 18:19,20,42. 

3. Hills of Samaria,—Jer. 31:5: Amos 3:9. 

4. Shephelah,—Josh, 11:2; Judg. 1:9, 

5. The Hill Country of Judah.—Josh. 11:21. 

6. Wilderness of Judah (Jeshimon).—Judg. 

1:16; 1 Sam. 23:19 

7. Negeb.—Gen. 12:9; Num. 21:1. 

8. Wilderness of Pa ran,—Gen, 21:2l; Num, 13: 
1-3, 

D The Great Arabah (the Rift Valley). — 2 Sam. 
2:29; Jer. 52:7. 

t. Hula Basin 

2. Region Around the Sea of Galilee.—Matt. 
14:34; John 6:1. 

3. District of the Jordan Valley (The Chor), 

— 1 Ki. 7:46; 2 Chron 4:17; Luke 3:3. 

4. The Salt (Dead ) Sea (Sea of the Arabah), 

—Num. 34:3; Deui, 4:49: Josh. 3:16. 

5. Arabah (southward from the Salt Sea). 
—Dent. 2:8, 

E. Mountains and Tablelands East of the Jordan. 

—Josh. 13:9, 16, 1 7, 21; 20:8, 

1. Land of Bashan, — 1 Chron. 5:11; Ps, 68:1 5. 

2. Land of Gilead,.—Josh. 22:9. 

3. Land of Ammon andofMoab.—Josh. 13:25; 

1 Chron, 19:2; Deut. 1:5, 

4. Mountain Plateau of Edom. — Num. 21:4; 
Judg. 11:18. 

F, Mountains of Lebanon.—Josh, 13:5. 

A. SEACOAST OF THE GREAT SEA 

4 Beginning our visit from the west, we view 
first the seacoast stretching along the beautiful, 
blue Mediterranean. Because of large stretches of 
sand dunes, the only good natural harbor below 
Mount Carmel is at Joppa; but north of Carmel 
there are several good natural harbors. The Phoe¬ 
nicians, who Lived in the country along this part of 
the coast, became a famous seafaring people. The 
average annual temperature along the sunny sea¬ 
coast is a pleasant 67 Ll F, r though the summers are 
very hot, with an average daytime temperature of 
about 93 * F, in Gaza. 


4, Wbai are the characteristics and climate of the sea¬ 
coast? 


B-l PLAIN OF ASHER 

6 This coastal plain stretches north from Mount 
Carmel For about 25 miles. Its greatest width is 
about eight miles, and it is pan of the land that 
was assigned to the tribe of Asher. (Josh. 19: 
24-30) It was a fertile strip of plain and produced 
well, supplying food for Solomon's royal table. 
“Gen, 49:20; 1 Ki. 4:7, 16, 

R-2 THE COASTAL STRIP OF DOR 

e This strip of land borders the Carmel Range 
for about 20 miles. It is only about two and a half 
miles wide. It actually amounts to a coastal strip 
of land lying between Carmel and the Med iter' 
ranean. In its southern part, there is the harbor 
city of Dor, and to the south of this, the sand 
dunes begin. The hills behind Dor produced choice 
food for Solomon's banquets. One of Solomon's 
daughters was married to the deputy from this 
region.—T Ki. 4:7, 11. 

B-3 PASTURE GROUNDS OF SHARON 

7 In view of the proverbial beauty of its flowers, 
it is appropriate that Sharon is mentioned in Isa¬ 
iah's prophetic vision of the restored land of Isra¬ 
el. (Isa. 35:2) This is a fertile, well-watered land. 
It is a plain that varies from 10 to 12 miles in 
width, extending for about 40 miles southward 
from the coastal strip of Dor. In Hebrew times oak 
forests grew in the northern part of Sharon, Many 
flocks grazed there after the grain was cut It is for 
this reason that it was called the pasture grounds 
of Sharon, In King David's time, the royal herds 
were kept in Sharon. (1 Chron, 27:29) Today ex¬ 
tensive citrus groves are to be found in this area, 

R-4 PLAIN OF PHILISTIA 

This section of land lies south of the pasture 
grounds of Sharon, extending some 50 miles along 
the coast and about 15 miles inland, (1 Ki. 4;2l) 
The sand dunes along the shoreline penetrate 
sometimes as much as three and a half miles. This 
is a rolling plain, which rises steppelike from 100 
feet to as much as 650 feet behind Gaza in the 
south. The soil is rich; but rain is not very plenti¬ 
ful, and there Ls always the danger of drought. 

B-5 CENTRAL EAST-WEST VALLEY 

9 The central east-west valley is actually made 
up of two parrs, the Valley Plain of Megiddo, or 
Esdraelon, to the west, and the Low Plain of Jezre- 
el to the east. (2 Chron. 35:22; Judg. 6:33) This 

5, 6. Describe briefly (a) the Plain of Asher, (b) the 
coastal strip of Dor, 

7. (a) How is Sharon referred to in prophecy, and why? 
(b) Tn Hebrew times for what was this region used? 

8. Where is the Plain of Phdistia, and what are its 
features? 

9. {a) What two parts make up the central east-west 
valley, and of what practical value was it? (b) By using 
the diagrams of 'Typical Cross Sections of the Promised 
Land,'’ describe the general topography of this area. 
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entire central valley offered easy cross-country 
travel from the Jordan rift valley to the Mediter¬ 
ranean Coast, and it became an important trade 
route. The Plain of Megiddo is drained by the 
torrent valley Kishon, which makes its way out 
through a narrow gap between Mount Carmel and 
the hills of Galilee into the Plain of Asher and 
from there to the Mediterranean. This modest 
watercourse all but dries up during the summer 
months, but at other times it wells up into a 
torrent.—Judg. 5:21. 

10 The Low Plain of Jezreel drains southeasterly 
toward the Jordan. This valley corridor, the Plain 
of Jezreel, is about 2 miles wide and covers a 
distance of nearly 12 miles. The elevation starts at 
over 300 feet, and then it drops down steadily to 
about 390 feet below sea level near Beth-shean. 
The entire central valley is very fertile, the Jezreel 
section being one of the richest parts of the entire 
country. Jezreel itself means “God Will Sow Seed." 
(Hos. 2:22) The Scriptures speak of the pleasant¬ 
ness and beauty of this district. (Gen. 49:15) Both 
Megiddo and Jezreel were strategic in the battles 
fought by Israel and surrounding nations, and it 
was here that Barak, Gideon, King Saul, and Jehu 
fought.—Judg. 5:19-21; 7:12; 1 Sam. 29:1; 31: 

I, 7; 2 Ki. 9:27. 

C-l HILLS OF GALILEE 

n It was in the southern section of the hills of 
Galilee (and around the Sea of Galilee) that Jesus 
did the greater part of his work of witnessing to 
Jehovah's name and Kingdom. (Matt. 4:15-17; 
Mark 3:7) Most of Jesus' followers, including all 
11 of his faithful apostles, came from Galilee. 
(Acts 2:7) In this district, sometimes called Lower 
Galilee, the country is truly delightful, the hills 
rising no higher than 2,000 feet. From autumn to 
spring, there is no lack of rain over this pleasant 
land, and hence it is not a desert region. In spring¬ 
time every hillside is ablaze with flowers, and 
every valley basin is rich with grain. On the small 
plateaus, there is rich soil for farming, and the 
hills are well suited for the growing of olive trees 
and vines. Towns of Bible fame in this area are 
Nazareth, Cana, and Nain. (Matt. 2:22, 23; John 
2:1; Luke 7:11) This area gave Jesus a rich back¬ 
ground to draw on in framing his illustrations. 
—Matt. 6:25-32; 9:37, 38. 

12 In the northern section, or Upper Galilee, the 
hills rise to well over 3,600 feet, becoming, in 
effect, the foothills of the Lebanon Mountains. 
Upper Galilee is aloof and windswept, and rain is 
heavy. In Bible times the westward slopes were 

10. (a) Describe the Low Plain of Jezreel. (b) With what 
Biblical events is this area associated? 

II, 12. (a) To what extent did Galilee feature in the 
ministry of Jesus, and who came from this district? 
(b) Contrast Lower Galilee with Upper Galilee. 


thickly forested. This region was assigned to the 
tribe of Naphtali.—Josh. 20:7. 

C-2 HILLS OF CARMEL 

13 The spur of Mount Carmel juts out majesti¬ 
cally into the Mediterranean Sea. Carmel is actu¬ 
ally a hilly range, about 30 miles in length, that 
rises as high as 1,790 feet above the sea. It ex¬ 
tends from the hills of Samaria to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and its headland, which forms the main 
ridge at the northwest end, is unforgettable in its 
grace and beauty. (Song of Sol. 7:5) The name 
Carmel means "Orchard," which truly fits this 
fertile promontory, bedecked with its famous 
vineyards and fruit and olive trees. Isaiah 35:2 
uses it as a symbol of the fruitful glory of the 
restored land of Israel: The splendor of Carmel 
must be given it.' It was here that Elijah chal¬ 
lenged the priests of Baal and that "the fire of 
Jehovah came falling" in proof of His supremacy, 
and it was from the top of Carmel that Elijah 
called attention to the small cloud that became 
a great downpour, thus miraculously ending the 
drought on Israel.— 1 Ki. 18:17-46. 

C-3 HILLS OF SAMARIA 

14 The southern part of this region is the more 
hilly, rising to above 3,000 feet in the east. 
(1 Sam. 1:1) In this region, there is a greater and 
more dependable rainfall than in Judah to the 
south. This region was settled by the descendants 
of Ephraim, Joseph's younger son. The northern 
part of this region, which was allotted to the half 
tribe of Manasseh, the older son of Joseph, com¬ 
prises valley basins and small plains surrounded 
by hills. The hilly land is not so fertile, though 
there are vineyards and olive groves, made possi¬ 
ble by extensive terracing of the lower hillsides. 
(Jer. 31:5) However, the larger valley basins are 
excellent for grain growing and general farming. 
Many cities dotted this region in Bible times. Dur¬ 
ing the time of the northern kingdom, Manasseh 
supplied the three successive capitals—Shechem, 
Tirzah, and Samaria—and the entire region came 
to be called Samaria, after the capital.—1 Ki. 12: 
25; 15:33; 16:24. 

15 Moses' blessing on Joseph was truly fulfilled 
toward this land. "As to Joseph he said: 'May his 
land be continually blessed from Jehovah with the 
choice things of heaven, with dew, . . . and with 
the choice things, the products of the sun, and 
with the choice things, the yield of the lunar 

13. (a) What actually is Carmel? (b) What mention is 
made of it in the Bible? 

14. Which tribes settled in the hills of Samaria, and for 
what crops is this area suitable? 

15. (a) How was Moses* blessing on Joseph fulfilled in 
the region of Samaria? (b) How was this land further 
blessed during Jesus' time? 
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months, and with the choicest from the mountains 
of the east, and with the choice things of the 
indefinitely lasting hills/' 1 (DeuL 33:13^15) Yes, 
this was delightful country. Its mountains were 
heavily forested, its valleys were productive, 
and it became filled with prosperous and well- 
populated cities, (1 KL 121:25; 2 Chron. 15:8) In 
later times Jesus preached in the land of Samaria, 
as did his disciples, and Christianity found many 
supporters there.—John 4:4-10; Acts 1:8; 8:1, 14. 

C-4 SHEPHELAH 

1S While the name Shephelah means "Lowland," 
it is actually a hilly area reaching to an altitude of 
about 1,500 feet in the southern portion and is cut 
by frequent valleys that run from east to west. 
(2 Chron, 26:10) It rises due east of the coastal 
plain of Philistia and is to be considered a lowland 
only by comparison with the higher hills of Judah 
farther to the east. (Josh, 12:8) Its hills, which 
were covered with sycamore trees, now support 
vineyards and olive groves. (1 KL 10:27) It had 
many cities. In Bible history it served as the buffer 
zone between Israel and the Philistines or what¬ 
ever other invading armies tried to enter Judah 
from the direction of the coastal plain.—2 KL 
12:17; Gbad. 19. 

C-5 THE HILL COUNTRY OF JUDAH 

17 This is a high TOcky area about 50 miles long 
and less than 20 miles wide, with elevations vary¬ 
ing from 2,000 to over 3,300 feet above sea level. 
In Bible times the area was covered with timber 
growth, and especially on the western side, the 
hills and valleys were rich with grainfields, olive 
trees, and vineyards. This was a district that pro¬ 
duced much good grain, oil, and wine for Israel, 
Particularly the area around Jerusalem has suf¬ 
fered much deforestation since Bible times and so 
appears barren in comparison with what it once 
was. In the winter, snow sometimes falls on the 
higher elevations in the center, such as at Bethle¬ 
hem. In ancient times Judah was considered a 
good place for cities and fortresses, and in trouble¬ 
some times the people could flee to these moun¬ 
tains for safety.—2 Chron. 27:4. 

ia Outstanding in the history of Judah and of 
Israel is Jerusalem, also called Zion, after the 
name of its citadel. (Ps. 48:1, 2) Originally it was 
the Canaanite city of Jehus, lying on high ground 
above the junction of the Valley of Hinnom and 
the Kidron Valley, After David captured it and 

16. (a) What. characterizes the Shephelah? (b) Of what 
importance was this district in Bible times? 

17. (a) How productive was the hill country of Judah in 
Bible timos, and how about today? (b) For what was 
Judah considered a good place? 

18. [a) When did Jerusalem become the capital of Israel 
and Judah? (b) What are some interesting features of the 
city? 


made it the capital, it was extended to the north¬ 
west, and eventually it covered also the Tyro- 
poeon Valley. In time the Valley of Hinnom came 
to be called Gehenna. Because the Jews made 
idolatrous sacrifices there, it was declared unclean 
and was turned into a dump for rubbish and the 
dead bodies of vile criminals. (2 Ki. 23:10; Jer. 7: 
31-33) Thus, its fires became a symbol of total 
annihilation. (Matt. 10:28; Mark 9:47, 48) Jerusa¬ 
lem drew only a limited water supply from the 
Pool of Siloam, west of the Kidron Valley, and 
Hezekiah protected this by building an outer wall 
to contain it within the city, —Isa, 22:11; 2 Chron. 
32:2-5. 

C-6 WILDERNESS OF JUDAH (JESHIMON) 

19 Jeshimon is the Bible name for the Wilder¬ 
ness of Judah. It means "Desert." (1 Sam. 23:19, 
footnote) How descriptive and fining this name! 
The wilderness consists of the rugged eastern 
slopes of barren chalky formations of the Judean 
hills, which drop in elevation more than 3,000 
feet in 15 miles as they approach the Dead Sea, 
where there is a wall of jagged cliffs. There are no 
cities and few settlements in Jeshimon. It was to 
this wilderness of Judah that David fled from King 
Saul, it was between this wilderness and the Jor¬ 
dan that John the Baptizer preached, and it was to 
this region that Jesus retired when fasting for 
40 days.* — 1 Sam. 23:14; Matt. 3:1; Luke 4:1. 

C-7 NEGEB 

South of the hills of Judah lies the Negeb, 
where the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac resided 
for many years. (Gen, 13:1-3; 24:62) The Bible 
also refers to the southern part of this area as "the 
wilderness of Zin." ( Josh. 15:1) The semiarid Neg¬ 
eb stretches from the district of Beer-sheba in the 
north to Kadesh-barnea in the south. (Gen. 21:31; 
Num, 13:1-3, 26; 32:8) The land drops from the 
hills of Judah by a series of ridges, which run east 
and west, in such a way as to present a natural 
barrier against traffic or invasion from the south. 
The land falls away from the hills in the eastern 
part of the Negeb to a desert plain in the west, 
along the seacoast. Summer finds the land as bar¬ 
ren as the desert, except near some of the torrent 
valleys. However, water may be obtained by sink¬ 
ing a well. (Gen, 21:30, 31) The modern State of 
Israel is irrigating and developing parts of the 
Negeb. "The river of Egypt" marked the south¬ 
western boundary of the Negeb as well as being 
part of the southern boundary of the Promised 
Land.—Gen. 15:18. 


* Insight Op the Scriptures, Vol. 1, page 335, 

19. (a) How does Jeshimon fit the meaning of its name? 
(b) What Bible events took place in this region? 

20. Describe the Negeb. 
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C-8 WILDERNESS OF PARAN 

South of the Negeb and merging with the 
Wilderness of Zin lies the Wilderness of Paran. On 
leaving Sinai, the Israelites crossed this wilder¬ 
ness on their way to the Promised Land, and it 
was from Faran that Moses sent out the 12 spies. 
—Mum- 12:16-13:3. 

D. THE GREAT ARABAH (THE RIFT VALLEY) 

zlJ One of the most unusual land formations on 
this earth is the great Rift Valley, In the Bible, the 
part that cuts through the Promised Land from 
north to south is called "the Arabah/ (Josh. 18:18) 
At 2 Samuel 2:29 this split in the earth's crust is 
described as a gully To its north is Mount Her¬ 
man, (Josh. 12:1) From the foot of Herman, the 
Rift Valley drops rapidly southward to about 
2,600 feet below sea level at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea. From the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
the Arabah continues, rising to more than 650 feet 
above sea level about midway between the Dead 
Sea and the Gulf of Aqaba. Thereafter it descends 
rapidly into the tepid waters of the eastern prong 
of the Red Sea. The accompanying section maps 
show the relation of the Rift Valley to the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

D-l HULA BASIN 

^ Beginning at the foot of Mount Hermon, the 
Rift Valley quickly falls more than 1,600 feet to 
the Hula region, which is at about sea level. This 
district is well watered and remains beautifully 
green even through the hot summer months. It 
was in this area that the Dauites settled in their 
city of Dan, which served as an idolatrous center 
of worship from the time of the judges into the 
time of the ten-tribe kingdom of Israel. (Judg. 18: 
29-31; 2 Ki. 10:29) It was at Caesarea Philippi, a 
town near the location of ancient Dan, that Jesus 
confirmed to his disciples that he was the Christ, 
and many believe that it was on nearby Mount 
Hermon that the transfiguration took place six 
days later. From Hula, the Rift Valley descends to 
the Sea of Galilee, which lies about 700 feet below 
sea level.—Matt. 16:13-20; 17:1-9, 

D-2 REGION AROUND THE SEA OF GALILEE 

The Sea of Galilee and its surroundings are 
delightful/ Interest in that region is heightened 

r Insight on the Scriptures, VoL 1, page 336, 

21. Where is Faran, and what part did it play in Bible 
history? 

22. By using the map on page 272 and the diagrams on 
page 273, along with this paragraph, briefly describe the 
main features of the Arabah (Rift Valiey) and their 
relationship to the surrounding territory, 

23. With what was the Hula region associated in Bible 
times? 

24. (a) What other names is the Sea of Galilee called in 
the Bible? (b) What were its surroundings like in Jesus' 
day? 


because of the many incidents in Jesus' ministry 
that, took place there. (Matt. 4:23) The sea is also 
called the Lake of Gennesaret, or Chinnereth, and 
the Sea of Tiberias, (Luke 5:1; Josh. 13:27; John 
21:1) It is in reality a heart-shaped lake, almost 
13 miles long by about 7 miles wide at its broadest 
point, and constitutes an important water reser¬ 
voir for the whole land. It is closely shut in by hills 
on almost every side. The surface of the lake is 
about 700 feet below sea level, resulting in pleas¬ 
ant, warm winters and very long, hot summers. In 
the days of Jesus, it was the center of a highly 
developed fishing industry, and the thriving cities 
of Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, and Tiberias 
were located on or near the shore of the lake. The 
peacefulness of the lake can be quickly disturbed 
by storms. (Luke 8:23) The little plain of Gennesa- 
ret, triangular in shape, is located to the north¬ 
west of the lake. The soil is rich, producing almost 
every kind of crop known to the Promised Land. In 
the spring the gaily colored slopes glow with a 
brilliance that is nowhere surpassed In the land of 
Israel/ 

D-3 DISTRICT OF THE JORDAN VALLEY 

(THE GHOR) 

25 This entire gulleylike descending valley is 
also called "the Arabah." (Deux. 3:17) The Arabs 
today refer to it as The Ghor, meaning "Depres¬ 
sion/' The valley starts at the Sea of Galilee and is 
generally broad—being about 12 miles wide in 
places. The Jordan River itself lies about 150 feet 
below the valley plain, turning and twisting in a 
course of 200 miles to cover the 65 miles to the 
Dead Sea/ Leaping over and down 27 cascading 
rapids, it falls about 590 feet by the time it reach¬ 
es the Dead Sea, The lower Jordan is fringed by a 
thicket of trees and shrubs, principally tamarisks, 
oleanders, and willows, among which lions and 
their cubs lurked in Bible times. This is today 
known as the Zor and Is partly flooded in the 
spring, (Jer. 49:19) Rising above each side of this 
narrow junglelike strip is the QaUara, an inhospit¬ 
able border of desolate land of Little plateaus and 
dissected slopes leading up to the plains of The 
Ghor itself. The plains in the northern part of The 
Ghor, or Arabah, are well cultivated. Even in the 
southern part, toward the Dead Sea, the plateau of 
the Arabah, which is today very arid, at one time 
is said to have produced numerous kinds of dates, 
as well as many other tropical fruits. Jericho was 
and still is the most Famous city in the Jordan 
Valley,—Josh, 6:2, 20; Mark 10:46, 

’ Insight on the Scriptures, VoL 2, pages 737-40, 

- Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 1, page 334. 

25,. What are the main features of the Jordan Valley? 
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D-4 THE SALT (DEAD) SEA 

This is one of the most remarkable bodies of 
water on the face of the earth. It is fittingly called 
dead, for no fish Live in the sea and there is little 
vegetation by its shore. The Bible calls it the Salt 
Sea, or the Sea of the Arabah, since it is located in 
the rift valley of the Arabah. (Gen. 14:3; Josh. 
12:3) The sea is approximately 47 miles from 
north to south and 9 miles across. Its surface is 
about 1,300 feet below that of the Mediterranean 
Sea, making it the lowest spot on earth. In its 
northern part, it has a depth of about 1,300 feet. 
On each side, the sea is shut in by barren hills and 
steep cliffs. Although the Jordan River brings in 
fresh water, there is no water outlet except by 
evaporation, which is as fast as the water intake. 
The trapped water contains about 25 percent dis¬ 
solved solid matter, mostly salt, and is poisonous 
to fish and painful to human eyes. Visitors to most 
of the area around the Dead Sea are often over¬ 
whelmed by a sense of desolation and destruction. 
It is a place of the dead. Though the entire region 
was once "a well-watered region . . . like the 
garden of Jehovah," the area around the Dead Sea 
is now largely ,J a desolate waste" and has been 
such for close to 4 r 000 years, as striking testimony 
to the unchangeable ness of Jehovah's judgments 
that were executed there against Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah.“Gen. 13:10; 19:27-29; Zeph. 2:9, 

D-5 ARABAH (SOUTHWARD FROM 
THE SALT SEA) 

27 This final section of the Rift Valley runs 
southward for another 100 miles. This region is 
virtually all desert. Ram is rare, and the sun beats 
down without mercy. The Bible also calls this "the 
Arabah." (Deux 2:8) About midway, it reaches its 
highest point at more than 650 feet above sea 
level and then descends southward again to the 
Gulf of Aqaba, the eastern prong of the Red Sea. It 
was here, at the port of Ezion-geber, that Solomon 
built a fleet of ships, (1 Ki. 9:26) For much of the 
period of the kings of Judah, this part of the 
Arabah was under the control of the kingdom of 
Edom. 

E. MOUNTAINS AND TABLELANDS EAST OF 

THE JORDAN 

28 "The side of the Jordan toward the east" rises 
rapidly from the Rift Valley to form a series of 
tablelands. (Josh. 18:7; 13:9-12; 20:8) To the 
north is the land of Bashan (E-l), which, together 
with half of Gilead, was given to the tribe of 

26. (a) What are some of the remarkable facts about the 
Dead Sea? (b) What striking toshmony does this region 
give concerning Jehovah's judgments? 

27. What kind of territory makes up the southern Ara¬ 
bah, and who controlled this in ancient times? 

28. Of what value have the lands of Bashan and Gilead 
been agriculturally, and how were these regions in¬ 
volved in Bible history? 


Manasseh. (Josh, 13:29-31) This was cattle coun¬ 
try, a land for the farmers, a fertile plateau aver¬ 
aging about 2,000 feet above sea level, (Ps. 22:12; 
Ezek. 39:18; Isa. 2:13; Zech. 11:2) In Jesus' day 
this area exported much grain, and today it is 
agriculturally productive. Next, to the south, 
there lies the land of Gilead [E-2), the lower half 
of which was assigned to the tribe of Gad. (Josh. 
13:24, 25) A mountainous region reaching to 
3,300 feet, watered by good rains in the winter 
and heavy dews in the summer, it was also good 
livestock country and was specially renowned for 
its balsam. Today it is noted for its choice grapes. 
(Num, 32:1; Gen, 37:25; Jer. 46:11) It waste the 
land of Gilead that David fled From Absalom, and 
in the western part, Jesus preached in "the regions 
of Decapolls."—2 Sam. 17:26-29; Mark 7:31. 

"The land of the sons of Ammon" (E-3) lies 
immediately south of Gilead, and half of this was 
given to the tribe of Gad. (Josh, 13:24, 25; Judg. 
11:12-28) It is a rolling tableland, best suited to 
sheep grazing. (Ezek, 25:5) Still farther to the 
south is "the land of Moab," (Deut. 1:5) The Moab¬ 
ites themselves were great sheep herders, and to 
this day sheep raising is the principal occupation 
of that area. (2 Ki, 3:4) Then, southeast of the 
Dead Sea, we come to the mountain plateau of 
Edom (E-4), The mins of its great trading strong¬ 
holds, such as Petra, remain to this day.—Gen. 36: 
19-21; Obad. 1-4, 

aQ To the east of these hills and tablelands lies 
the extensive rocky wilderness that effectively cut 
off direct travel between the Promised Land and 
Mesopotamia, causing the caravan routes to de¬ 
tour many miles northward. To the south this 
wilderness meets up with the sand dunes of the 
great Arabian desert. 

F. MOUNTAINS OF LEBANON 

:n Dominating the landscape of the Promised 
Land are the mountains of Lebanon. There are 
really two ranges of mountains running parallel. 
The foothills of the Lebanon Range proper contin¬ 
ue into Upper Galilee, In many places these hills 
reach right down to the seacoast. The highest 
peak in this range is about 10,000 feet above sea 
level. The highest peak In the adjoining Anti- 
Lebanon Range is beautiful Mount HeTmon, rising 
9,232 feet above sea level. Its melting snow pro¬ 
vides a major source of water for the Jordan River 
and a source of dew during the dry period of late 
spring. (Ps. 133:3) The Lebanon Mountains were 
specially noted for their gigantic cedars, the wood 

29. East of the Jordan, what lands lay to the? south, and 
for what were they noted? 

30. By whal are the tablelands bounded on the east? 

31. (a) What make up the mountains of Lebanon? 
(b) What features of Lebanon remain as they wore in 
Bible times? 
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of which featured in the construction of Solomon's 
temple. (1 KL 5:6-10} While only a few groves of 
cedars remain today, the lower slopes still support 
vineyards, olive groves, and fruit orchards, just as 
they did in Bible times.—Hos. 14:5-7. 

32 As we thus conclude our visit to Jehovah's 
Land of Promise, sandwiched as it is between the 
forbidding wilderness to the east and the Great 
Sea, we can form a mental picture of the glory that 
once clothed it in the days of Israel. Truly, it was 
"a very, very good land .. . T flowing with milk and 
honey." (Num. 14:7,8; 13:23) Moses referred to it 
in these words: "Jehovah your God is bringing you 

32. How did Moses coi'fectly describe the Land of Prom¬ 
ise? 


into a good land, a land of torrent valleys of water, 
springs and watery deeps Issuing forth in the 
valley plain and in the mountainous region, a 3and 
of wheat and barley and vines and figs and pome¬ 
granates, a land of oil olives and honey, a land in 
which you will not eat bread with scarcity, in 
which you will lack nothing, a land the stones of 
which are iron and out of the mountains of which 
you will mine copper. When you have eaten and 
satisfied yourself, you must also bless Jehovah 
your God for the good land that he has given you." 
(Deut. 8:7-10) May all who love Jehovah now 
likewise give thanks that he purposes to make the 
entire earth a glorious paradise, after the pattern 
of his ancient Land of Promise,—Ps. 104:10-24. 


Study 

Time and 

the Holy Scriptures 


Describing time divisions used in 
the Bible, the calendars in common 
use, pivotal dates for the Bible, and 
interesting points with regard to 
"the stream of time/' 


M AN is deeply conscious of the passing of 
time. With each tick of the clock, he 
progresses a step farther down time's 
corridor. He is wise, indeed, if he makes proper 
use of his time. As King Solomon wrote: "For 
everything there is an appointed time, even a time 
for every affair under the heavens: a time for birth 
and a time to die; a time to plant and a time to 
uproot what was planted; a time to kill and a time 
to heal; a time to break down and a time to build; 
a time to weep and a time to laugh," (EccL 3:1-4) 
How fleeting is time! The 70 years of the normal 
life span is far too short a time for a person to take 
in the abundance of knowledge and to enjoy all 
the other good things Jehovah has provided for 
man on this earth, "Everything he has made pret¬ 
ty in its time Even time indefinite he has put in 
their heart, that mankind may never find out the 
work that the true God has made from the start to 
the finish."—EccL 3:11; Ps. 90:10* 

? Jehovah himself lives in an eternity of time. 
As for his creatures, it has pleased him to set them 
in the stream of time. The angels of heaven, in¬ 
cluding even the rebellious Satan, are fully aware 
of the passage of time. (Dan. 10:13; Hev. 12:12) Of 
mankind it is written, "Time and unforeseen oc- 

1, 2. What did Solomon write concerning time, and in 
view of the fleeting nature of time, what should w© do 
with it? 


currency befall them all." (Ecci. 9:11) Happy is the 
man who at all times includes God in his thoughts 
and who welcomes God's provision of "food at the 
proper time"!—Matt. 24:45. 

3 Time Is One-Directional. Though time is uni¬ 
versal, no man living is able to say what it is. It is 
as unfathomable as space. No one can explain 
where the stream of time began or where it is 
flowing. These things belong to the limitless 
knowledge of Jehovah, who is described as being 
God "from time indefinite to time indefinite."—Ps, 
90:2. 

4 On the other hand, time has certain character¬ 
istics that can be understood, Its apparent rate of 
flow can be measured. Additionally, it moves 
in one direction only. Like traffic on a one-way 
street, time moves relentlessly in that one direc¬ 
tion—onward, ever onward. Whatever the speed 
of its forward movement, time can never be 
thrown into reverse. We live in a momentary 
present. However, this present is in motion, flow¬ 
ing continually into the past. There is no stop¬ 
ping it. 

5 The Past. The past is gone, it is history, and it 
can never be repeated. Any attempt to call back 

3. What do time and space have in common? 

4. What can be said as to the movement of time? 

5. Why may it be said that the past has been won or 
lost? 
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the past is as impossible as trying to make a 
waterfall tumble uphill or an arrow fly back to the 
bow that shot it. Our mistakes have left their mark 
in the stream of time, a mark that only Jehovah 
can wipe out. (Isa. 43:25) In like manner, a man's 
good deeds in the past have made a record that 
"will come back to him" with blessing from Jeho¬ 
vah. (Prov, 12:14; 13:22) The past has been won 
or lost. No longer is there any control over it. Of 
the wicked it is written: "For like grass they will 
speedily wither, and like green new grass they 
will fade away."—P$. 37:2. 

6 The Future. The future is different. It is al¬ 
ways flowing toward us. By the help of God's 
Word, we can identify obstacles that loom ahead 
of us and prepare to meet them. We can store up 
for ourselves "treasures in heaven/' (Matt 6:20) 
These treasures will not be swept away by the 
stream of time. They will stay with us and will 
endure into an eternal future of blessing. We are 
interested in the wise use of time, as it affects that 
future. — Eph. 5:15, 16. 

1 Time Indicators* Our modern-day watches 
and clocks are time indicators. They serve as rul¬ 
ers for measuring time. In similar manner Jeho¬ 
vah, the Creator, has set in motion giant time 
indicators—the earth spinning on its axis, the 
moon revolving around the earth, and the sun—so 
that from his standpoint on earth, man may be 
accurately advised of the time. "And God went on 
to say: 'Let luminaries come to be in the expanse 
of the heavens to make a division between the day 
and the night; and they must serve as signs and 
for seasons and For days and years/" (Gen. 1:14) 
Thus, as a multitude of objects with interlocking 
purposes, these heavenly bodies move in their 
perfect cycles, unendingly and unerringly mea¬ 
suring the one-directional movement of time. 

B Day. The word "day" in the Bible is used with 
several different meanings, even as it has a vari¬ 
ety of applications in modern times. As the earth 
makes one complete rotation on its axis, it mea¬ 
sures out one day of 24 hours. In this sense, a day 
is made up of daytime and nighttime, a total of 
24 hours. (John 20:19} However, the daylight 
period itself, usually averaging 12 hours, is also 
called day. "And God began calling the light Day, 
but the darkness he called Night/' (Gen. 1:5) This 
gives rise to the time term "night," the period 
usually averaging 12 hours of darkness. (Ex. 10: 
13) Another sense is where the word "day(s)" 
refers to a period of time contemporaneous with 

6. How is the future different from the past, and why 
should we be especially interested in It? 

7, What time indicators has Jehovah provided for man? 
S In what different senses is the word "day 1 ' used hi the 
Bible? 


some outstanding person. For example, Isaiah saw 
his vision "in the days of Uzziah, Jotbam, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah' (Isa. 1:1), and the days of Noah and 
of Lot are mentioned as being prophetic, (Luke 17: 
26-30) Another example of the flexible or figura¬ 
tive use of the word "day" is Peter's saying that 
"one day is with Jehovah as a thousand years." 
(2 Pet. 3:8) In the Genesis account, the creative 
day is an even longer period of time—millen¬ 
niums. (Gen. 2:2, 3; Ex. 20:11) The Bible context 
indicates the sense in which the word "day" ap¬ 
plies. 

9 Hour* The division of the day into 24 hours is 
traced to Egypt. Our modern-day division of the 
hour into 60 minutes originated from Babylonian 
mathematics, which was a sexagesimal system 
(based on the number 60), There is no mention of 
division into hours in the Hebrew Scriptures./ 
instead of dividing the day into specific hours, the 
Hebrew Scriptures use expressions such as "morn¬ 
ing," "noon," "midday," and "evening time" as time 
indicators. (Gen. 24:11; 43:16; Deut. 28:29; 1 Ki* 
18:26) The night was divided into three periods 
called "the night watches" (Ps. 63:6), two of which 
are specifically named in the Bible; "the mid¬ 
dle night watch" (Judg. 7:19) and "the morn¬ 
ing watch."—Ex. 14:24; 1 Sam. 11:11. 

10 There is, however, frequent mention of the 
"hour" in the Christian Greek Scriptures. (John 
12:23; Matt. 20:2-6) Hours were counted from 
sunrise, or about 6 a*m* The Bible mentions the 
"third hour,” which would be about 9 a.m. The 
'sixth hour" is mentioned as the time when dark¬ 
ness fell on Jerusalem at Jesus' impalement* This 
would correspond to our 12 noon* Jesus' expira¬ 
tion in death on the torture stake is stated to have 
occurred "about the ninth hour,” or about 3 p.m. 
—Mark 15:25; Luke 23:44; Matt* 27:45, 46.* 

]1 Week. It was early in his history that man 
began to count his days In cycles of seven. In 
doing this, he followed the example of his Creator, 
who proceeded to crown his six creative days with 
a seventh period also called a day. Noah counted 

* The word "hour" appears in the King James Version at. 
Daniel 3:6, 15; 4:19, 33; 5:5, from the Aramaic; how¬ 
ever. Strong's Concordance r Hebrew end Chaldee Dictio¬ 
nary, gives the meaning of the word as 'a look, i,e, a 
moment/' It is translated "moment" in the New World 
Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

' See footnotes on these scriptures. 

9. (a) How did the division of the day into 24 hours of 
6b minutes each originals? (b) What time indicators are 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures? 

10. How did the Jews count hours in Jesus' time, and 
how does knowing this help us Fix the time of Jesus' 
dealh? 

11. How old is the use of the "week" as a measurement 
of ti me? 
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days in cycles of seven. In Hebrew, week" literal¬ 
ly refers to a sevenfold unit or period.—Gen, 2: 
2, 3; 8:10, 12; 29:27, 

Lirn^r Months, The Bible speaks of JJ lunar 
months." (Ex. 2:2: Deut. 21:13: 33:14; Ezra 6:15) 
Oar modern months are not lunar months, for 
they are not determined by the moon. They are 
merely 12 arbitrary divisions of the solar year. A 
lunar month Is a month that is determined by the 
new moon. There are four phases of the moon, 
which make up one lunation averaging 29 days, 
12 hours, and 44 minutes. One has only to look at 
the shape of the moon to tell approximately the 
day of the lunar month, 

15 Instead of using strictly lunar months, Noah 
appears to have recorded events by months of 
30 days each. By the log that Noah kept on the 
ark, we understand that the waters of the Flood 
kept overwhelming the earth for a period of five 
months, or "a hundred and fifty days/" It was after 
12 months and 10 days that the earth had dried 
off so that the ark s passengers could no out. Thus, 
those epoch-making events were accurately re¬ 
corded as to time,—Gen. 7:11, 24; 8:3, 4, 14-19. 

14 Seasons, In preparing the earth for habita¬ 
tion, Jehovah made the wise and loving provision 
of the seasons, (Gen, 1:14) These follow as a con¬ 
sequence of the earth's being tilted, or inclined, at 
a 23,5 angle to the plane of its travel around 
the sun. This results in first the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere's and then, six months later, the Northern 
Hemisphere's being tilted toward the sun, so that 
the seasons proceed in order. This change of the 
seasons provides for variety and contrast and con¬ 
trols the times for planting and harvesting, God's 
Word assures us that this arrangement for change 
and contrast of the seasons through the year is to 
continue forever, "For all the days the earth con¬ 
tinues, seed sowing and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, 
will never cease."—Gen. 8:22. 

15 The year in the Promised Land can generally 
be divided into the rainy season and the dry sea¬ 
son. From about mid-April to mid-October, very 
little rain falls. The rainy season may be divid¬ 
ed into the early, or "autumn," rain (October- 
November}; the heavy winter rains and colder 

12. What is a lunar month, and hovu does it differ From 
our modem months? 

13. How was the Flood accurately recorded as to time? 

14. (a) How did Jehovah make provision for the sea¬ 
sons? <b) How long will the arrangement of seasons 
continue? 

15. 16. (a) How may the rainy season in the Promised 
Land be subdivided? (b) Describe The seasons of the 
rains and the relationship of these seasons to agricultur¬ 
al activity. 


weather (December-February); and the late, or 
"spring/' rain (March-April). (Deut* 11:14; Joel 
2:23) These divisions are approximate, the sea¬ 
sons overlapping because of variations in climate 
in different parts of the land. The early rain soft¬ 
ens up the dry ground, so that Qctober-November 
is the time for "plowing" and for "the sowing of 
seed,” (Ex. 34:21; Lev. 26:5) During the heavy 
winter rains from December to February, snow¬ 
falls are not uncommon, and in January and Feb¬ 
ruary, the temperature may drop below freezing 
or the higher elevations. The Bible speaks of Be- 
naiah, one of David's mighty men, as killing a lion 
"on a day of snowfall/'—2 Sam. 23:20. 

1G The months of March and April (approxi¬ 
mately the Hebrew months of Nisan and Iyyar) 
are the months of "the spring rain/' (Zech 10:1) 
This is the late rain, which is needed to make the 
grain planted in autumn swell, so that a good 
harvest may result. (Hos. 6:3; Jas. 5:7) This is also 
the season of the early harvest, and God com¬ 
manded Israel to offer the firstfruits of the harvest 
on Nisan 16, (Lev, 23:10; Ruth 1:22) It is a time of 
beauty and delight. "Blossoms themselves have 
appeared in the land, the very time of vine trim¬ 
ming has arrived, and the voice of the turtledove 
itself has been heard in our land. As for the fig 
tree, it has gained a mature color for its early figs; 
and the vines are abloom, they have given their 
fragrance, '—Song of SoL 2:12, 13. 

17 About mid-April the dry season begins, but 
almost throughout this period, and especially on 
the coastal plains and the western slopes of the 
mountains, an abundance of dew sustains the 
summer crops. (Deut. 33:28) During May, grain is 
harvested, and it was at the end of this month that 
the Festival of Weeks (Pentecost) was celebrated. 
(Lev. 23:15-21) Then, as the weather becomes 
warmer and the ground drier, the grapes on the 
vines ripen and are harvested, followed by the 
other summer fruits, such as olives, dates, and 
figs. (2 Sam, 16:1) With the ending of the dry 
season and the beginning of the early rains, all the 
produce of the land has been harvested, and it was 
then (about the beginning of October) that the 
Festival of Booths, or Tabernacles, was held.—Ex. 
23:16; Lev. 23:39-43. 

13 Year. Our study of time in the Bible now 
brings us to the expression "year." From the be- 

17, (a) How are the crops sustained during the dry 
season? (b) Consider the chart "The Year oi the Israel¬ 
ites” and divide off the year according to seasons as 
discussed in paragraphs 15-17. [c) When was the early 
harvest, the grain harvest, and the lime when all the 
fruits were gathered in. and what festivals coincided 
with these events? 

18. (a) Why is the meaning of the Hebrew word for 
"year" appropriate? (b) What is the true solar year as 
rsgards the earth? 
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THE YEAR OF THE ISRAELITES 

Name of Month 

Carre a ponds to 

Sacred Year 

Secular Year 

Citations 

Festivals 

Nisan {Abib} 

March - April 

1st 

month 

7th month 

Ex, 13:4;: 

Nisan 14 

Passover 






Neb. 2:1 

Nisan 15-21 

Festival of Unfermented Cakes 







Nisan 16 

Offering of firstfruits 

lyyarfZlv} 

April - May 

2 nd 

month 

Bth month 

1 Ki. 6:1 



Sivan 

May - June 

3rd 

month 

9th month 

Esther 8:9 

Si van 6 

Festival of Weeks (Pentecost] 

Tam muz 

June - July 

4th 

month 

10th month 

Jer, 52:6 



Ab 

July - August 

5th 

month 

11th month 

Ezra 7:8 



Elut 

August - September 

6th 

month 

12th month 

Neb. 6:15 



tishri 

September - October 

7th 

month 

1st month 

1 KLS:2 

Tishri 1 

Day of the trumpet blast 

{ Eihanim] 






Tishri 10 

Day of Atonement 







Tishri IS-21 

Festival of Boo Lbs 







Tishri 22 

Solemn assembly 

Heshvsn (Bui) 

October - November 

8 th 

month 

2nd month 

1 Ki. 6:38 



Chislev 

November - December 

9th 

month 

3rd month 

Nfcb. 1:1 



Tebath 

December - January 

10th 

month 

4th month 

Esther 2:16 



Shebat 

January - February 

11 Eh 

month 

5th month 

Zech. 1:7 



Adar 

February - March 

12th 

month 

6th month 

Esther 3:7 



Veadar 

(Intercalary month] 

13tb 

month 






ginning of man's history, it is mentioned. (Gen. 
1:14) The Hebrew word for "year/’ shenah / 
comes from a root meaning "repeat; do again" and 
carries the idea of a cycle of time. This was appro¬ 
priate, since each year the cycle of seasons was 
repeated. An earthly year is the time it takes for 
the earth to make one complete revolution, or trip, 
around the sun. The actual time that it takes for us 
here on earth to complete this trip is 365 days 
5 hours 48 minutes 46 seconds, or approximately 
365 1/4 days. This is called the true solar year. 

Ul Bible Years. According to the ancient Biblical 
reckoning, the year ran from autumn to autumn. 
This was particularly suited to an agricultural life, 
the year beginning with plowing and sowing, to¬ 
ward the first part of our month of October, and 
ending with the gathering in of the harvest. Noah 
counted the year as beginning in the autumn. He 
recorded the Deluge as beginning "in the second 
month/' which would correspond to the latter half 
of October and rhe first half of November, (Gen. 7: 
11, footnote) To this day, many peoples of the 
earth still start their new year in the autumn. At 
the time of the Exodus from Egypt, in 1513 R.C.E,, 
Jehovah decreed that Abib (Nisan) should become 
"the start of the months" for the Jews, so that they 
now had a sacred year, running from spring to 
spring. (Ex. 12:2) However, Jews in our day ob¬ 
serve a secular, or civil, year beginning in the 
autumn, Tishri being the first month. 

20 Lunisolar Year. Until the time of Christ, most 
nations used lunar years for counting time, em- 

19, {a) How were ancient Bible years reckoned? 
(b) What "sacred year" did Jehovah later decree? 

20, How was the lunar year adjusted to correspond to 
the solar year, and what are lunisolar years? 


ploying various ways of adjusting the year to co¬ 
incide more or less with the solar year. The com¬ 
mon lunar year of 12 lunar months has 354 days, 
with the months having 29 or 30 days, depending 
on the appearance of each new moon. The lunar 
year is therefore about 11 1/4 days short of the 
true solar year of 365 1/4 days. The Hebrews 
followed the lunar year. Just how they adjusted 
this year to coincide with the solar year and the 
seasons is not explained in the Bible, but they 
must have added additional, or intercalary, 
months when needed. The arrangement of inter’ 
calary months was later systematized in the fifth 
century B.C.E. into what is now known as the 
Metonic cycle. This allowed for the intercalary 
month to be added seven times every 19 years, 
and in the Jewish calendar, it was added after the 
12th month, Adar, and was called Veadar, or "sec¬ 
ond Adar." As the lunar calendar is thus adjusted 
to the sun, the years, which are of 12 or 13 
months, are known as lunisolar years. 

£l Julian and Gregorian Calendars. A calendar 
is a system of fixing the beginning, length, and 
divisions of the year and arranging these divisions 
in order. The Julian calendar was introduced by 
Julius Caesar in 46 B.C.E,, to give the Roman 
people a solar-year time arrangement in place of 
the lunar year. The Julian calendar consists of 365 
days in a year, with the exception that on each 
fourth year (leap year), one day is added, to make 
it 366 days. However, in the course of time, it was 
found that the Julian calendar year is actually a 
little more than 11 minutes longer than the true 
solar year. By the 16th century C.E., a discrepancy 

21, (a) What is the Julian calendar? (b) Why is the 
Gregorian calendar more accurate? 
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of ten full days had accumulated. Thus, in 1582, 
Pope Gregory XIII introduced a slight revision, 
instituting what is now known as the Gregorian 
calendar. By papal bull ten days were omitted 
from the year 1582, so that the day after October 4 
became October 15. The Gregorian calendar pro¬ 
vides that centuries not divisible by 400 are not to 
be considered leap years. For example, unlike the 
year 2000, the year 1900 was not made a leap 
year because the number 1,900 is not divisible by 
400. The Gregorian calendar is now the one in 
general use in most parts of the world, 

22 Prophetic "Year." In Bible prophecy the word 
"year'' is often used in a special sense as the equiv- 
alent of 12 months, each month having 30 days, 
for a total of 360 days. Note what one authority 
says in commenting on Ezekiel 4:5, 6: "We must 
suppose that Ezekiel knew a year of 360 days. This 
is neither a true solar year nor is it a lunar year. It 
is an "average" year in which each month has 
30 days."* 

A prophetic year is also called a "time," and a 
study of Revelation 11:2, 3 and 12:6, 14 reveals 
how one '"time" is reckoned as 360 days. In proph¬ 
ecy a year is occasionally also represented symbol¬ 
ically by a "day,”—Ezek. 4:5, 6. 

?A No Zero Year. Ancient peoples, including the 
learned Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews, had no 
concept of zero. To them, everything began count¬ 
ing from one. When you studied Roman numerals 
in school (I, II, III r IV, V, X, etc.), did you learn a 
figure for zero? No, because the Romans had none. 
Since the Romans did not use the number zero, the 
Common Era began, not with a zero year, but with 
1 C.E. This also gave rise to the ordinal arrange¬ 
ment of numbers, such as first {1st), second (2nd), 
third (3rd), tenth (10th), and hundredth (100th), 
In modern mathematics, man conceives of every- 
thing as starting from nothing, or zero. The zero 
was probably invented by the Hindus. 

Thus it is that whenever ordinal numbers are 
used, we must always subtract one to get the full 
number. For example, when we speak of a date in 
the 20th century C.E., does it mean that there 
have been a full 20 centuries? No, it means 19 full 
centuries plus some years. To express full num¬ 
bers, the Bible, as well as modern mathematics, 
employs cardinal numbers, such as 1, 2, 3, 10, and 
100. These are also called "whole numbers." 

1 Biblical Calendars, 1961, by J. Van Goudoever, 
page 75. 

22, 23, How long is a prophetic year? 

24. How did many ancient peoples start their counting? 

25, How do ordinal numbers differ from cardinal num 
berss? 


26 Now, since the Common Era did not begin 
with the year zero but began with 1 C.E., and the 
calendar for the years before the Common Era did 
not count back from a zero year but began with 
1 B.C.E., the figure used for the year in any date is 
in reality an ordinal number. That is, 1990 C.E. 
really represents 1989 full years since the begin¬ 
ning of the Common Era, and the date July 1, 
1990, represents 1,989 years plus a half year since 
the beginning of the Common Era. The same prin¬ 
ciple applies to B C E. dates. So to figure how many 
years elapsed between October 1, 607 B.C.E., and 
October 1, 1914 C.E., add 606 years (plus the last 
three months of the previous year) to 1,913 (plus 
the first nine months of the next year), and the 
result is 2,519 (plus 12 months), or 2,520 years. 
Or if you want to figure what date would he 2,520 
years after October l r 607 B.C.E., remember that 
607 is an ordinal number—it really represents 
606 full years—and since we are counting, not 
from December 31, 607 B.C.E., but from Octo¬ 
ber 1, 607 B.C.E., we must add to 606 the three 
months at the end of 607 B.C.E. Now subtract 

606 1/4 from 2,520 years. The remainder is 
1,913 3/4. That means that 2,520 years from Oc¬ 
tober 1, 607 B.C.E., takes us 1,913 3/4 years into 
the Common Era—4,913 full years brings us to 
the beginning of 1914 C.E., and three fourths of a 
year in addition brings us to October 1, 1914 C.E4 

27 Pivotal Dates. Reliable Bible chronology is 
based on certain pivotal dates, A pivotal date is a 
calendar date in history that has a sound basis 
for acceptance and that corresponds to a specific 
event recorded in the Bible. It can then be used as 
the starting point from which a series of Bible 
events can be located on the calendar with cer¬ 
tainty, Once this pivotal point is fixed, calculations 
forward or backward from this date are made 
from accurate records in the Bible itself, such as 
the stated life spans of people or the duration of 
the reigns of kings. Thus, starting from a pegged 
point, we can use the reliable internal chronology 
of the Bible itself in dating many Bible events. 

Pivotal Date for the Hebrew Scriptures, A 
prominent event recorded both in the Bible and in 
secular history is the overthrow of the city of 
Babylon by the Modes and Persians under Cyrus. 
The Bihle records this event at Daniel 5:30. Vari¬ 
ous historical sources (including Diodorus, Afri- 

T Insight on the Scriptures, Vo). 1, page 458. 

26. How would you figure (a) the years from October 1, 

607 B.C.E., to October 1, 1914 C.E.? (b) 2,520 years from 
October 1, 607 B.C.E.? 

27. What are pivotal dates, and why are they of great 
value? 

28. What pivotal date is provided for the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures? 
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canus, Eusebius, Ptolemy, and the Babylonian tab¬ 
lets) support 539 B.C.E. as the year for the over¬ 
throw of Babylon by Cyrus. The Nabonidus Chron¬ 
icle gives the month and day of the city's fall (the 
year is missing). Secular chronologers have thus 
set the date for the fall of Babylon as October 11, 
539 B.C.E., according to the Julian calendar, or 
October 5 by the Gregorian calendar.' 

29 Following the overthrow of Babylon, and 
during his first year as ruler of conquered Bab¬ 
ylon, Cyrus issued his famous decree permitting 
the Jews to return to Jerusalem. In view of the 
Bible record, the decree was likely made late in 
538 B.C.E. or toward the spring of 537 B.C.E. This 
would give ample opportunity for the Jews to 
resettle in their homeland and to come up to 
Jerusalem to restore the worship of Jehovah in 
"the seventh month," Tishri, or about October 1, 
537 B.C.E.—Ezra 1:1-4; 3:1-6/ 

30 Pivotal Date for the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures. A pivotal date for the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures is determined by the date that Tiberius Cae¬ 
sar succeeded Emperor Augustus. Augustus died 
on August 17, 14 C.E. (Gregorian calendar); Tibe¬ 
rius was named emperor by the Roman Senate on 
September 15, 14 C.E. It is stated at Luke 3:1, 3 
that John the Baptizer began his ministry in the 
15th year of Tiberius' reign. If the years were 
counted from the death of Augustus, the 15th year 
ran from August of 28 C.E. to August of 29 C.E. If 
counted from when Tiberius was named emperor 
by the Senate, the year ran from September of 
28 C.E. to September of 29 C.E, Soon after this, 
Jesus, who was about six months younger than 
John the Baptizer, came to be baptized, when he 
was "about thirty years old." (Luke 3:2, 21-23; 1: 
34-38) This agrees with the prophecy at Daniel 
9:25 that 69 "weeks" (prophetic weeks of 7 years 
each, thus totaling 483 years) would elapse from 
"the going forth of the word to restore and to 
rebuild Jerusalem" and its wall until the appear¬ 
ance of Messiah. (Dan. 9:24. footnote) That "word" 
was authorized by Artaxerxes (Longimanus) in 
455 B.C.E. and was put into effect by Nehemiah 
in Jerusalem in the latter part of that year. And 
483 years later, in the latter pan of 29 C.E., when 
he was baptized by John, Jesus was also anointed 
by holy spirit from God, thus becoming the Messi¬ 
ah, or Anointed One. That Jesus was baptized and 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. I, pages 453-4, 458; 
Vol. 2, page 459. 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, page 568. 


29. When was Cyrus' decree issued, allowing opportuni¬ 
ty for what? 

30. How does a pivotal date along with fulfilled prophe¬ 
cy fix the time of Jesus' baptism, and of his birth? 


began his ministry in the latter part of the year 
also agrees with the prophecy that he was to be 
cut off "at the half of the week" of years (or after 
three and a half years). (Dan. 9:27) Since he died 
in the spring, his ministry of three and a half 
years must have begun toward the fall of 29 C.E.* 
Incidentally, these two lines of evidence also 
prove that Jesus was born in the autumn of 
2 B.C.E., since Luke 3:23 shows that Jesus was 
about 30 years of age when he commenced his 
work/ 

31 How Time Moves Faster. There is an old 
saying that "a watched kettle never boils." It is 
true that when we are watching time, when we 
are conscious of it, when we are waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen, then it seems to pass ever so 
slowly. However, if we are busy, if we are inter¬ 
ested in and preoccupied with what we are doing, 
then it really appears that "time flies." Moreover, 
with older people time seems to pass much more 
quickly than with young children. Why is this? 
One year added to the life of a one-year-old means 
a 100-percent increase in life's experiences. One 
year added to the life of a 50-year-old means just 
2 percent more. To the child, a year seems a long, 
long time. The older person, if busy and in good 
health, finds that the years seem to fly faster and 
faster. He comes to a deeper understanding of 
Solomon's words: "There is nothing new under the 
sun." On the other hand, young people still have 
the seemingly slower, formative years with them. 
Instead of "striving after wind" with a materialis¬ 
tic world, they may use these years profitably in 
piling up a wealth of godly experience. Timely are 
Solomon's further words: "Remember, now, your 
Grand Creator in the days of your young man¬ 
hood, before the calamitous days proceed to come, 
or the years have arrived when you will say: T 
have no delight in them.'"—Eccl. 1:9, 14; 12:1, 

32 Time—When People Live Forever. However, 
there are joyous days ahead that will be far from 
calamitous. Lovers of righteousness, whose 'times 
are in Jehovah's hand,' mav look forward to 
everlasting life in the realm of God's Kingdom. 
(Ps. 31:14-16; Matt. 25:34, 46) Under the King¬ 
dom, death will be no more. (Rev. 21:4) Idle¬ 
ness, illness, boredom, and vanity will have van¬ 
ished. There will be work to do, absorbing and 
intriguing, calling for expression of man's per¬ 
fect abilities and bringing intense satisfaction in 

* Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, pages 899-902. 

* Insight on the Scriptures. Vol. 2, pages 56-8. 


31. (a) Why does the rate of the passage of time appear 
to vary? (b) What advantage do young people therefore 
have? 

32. How may humans come to appreciate more fully 
Jehovah's view of time? 
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accomplishment. The years will seem to flow 
faster and faster, and appreciative and retentive 
minds will be continually enriched with memories 
of happy events. As millenniums pass, humans on 
this earth will no doubt come to appreciate more 
fully Jehovah's view of time: Tor a thousand years 
in Jehovah's eyes are but as yesterday when it is 
past/—Ps, 90:4. 


13 Viewing the stream of time from our present 
human standpoint and taking into account God's 
promise of a new world of righteousness, how 
joyous in prospect are the blessings of that day: 
Tor there Jehovah commanded the blessing to be, 
even life to time indefinite 1 2 3 ! — Ps. 133:3. 


33. With regard to time, what blessing has Jehovah 
commanded? 


Study 

Number 


3 


Measuring Events 


in the Stream of Time 


The counting of time in Bible 
day's and a discussion of the 
chronology of outstanding 
events of both the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures . 


I N GIVING Daniel the vision of "the king of the 
north" and "the king of the south," Jehovah's 
angel several times used the expression "the 
time appointed/' (Dan. 11:6, 27, 29, 35) There are 
many other scriptures too that indicate Jehovah 
is an accurate timekeeper, who accomplishes his 
purposes exactly on time, (Luke 21:24; 1 Thess, 5: 
1, 2) In his Word, the Bible, he has provided a 
number of "guideposts" that help us locate impor- 
cant happenings in the stream of time. Much prog¬ 
ress has been made in the understanding of Bible 
chronology. Research by archaeologists and others 
continues to shed light on various problems, en¬ 
abling us to determine the timing of key events of 
the Bible record.—Prov. 4:18. 

a Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. In the previ¬ 
ous study (paragraphs 24 and 25), we learned that 
there is a difference between cardinal numbers 
and ordinal numbers. This should be kept in mind 
when measuring Biblical periods in harmony with 
modem dating methods. For example, in the ref¬ 
erence to "the thirty-seventh year of the exile of 
Jehoiachin the king of Judah," the term "thirty- 
seventh" is an ordinal number. It represents 36 
full years plus some days, weeks, or months 
(whatever time had elapsed from the end of the 
36th year).—Jer. 52:31. 

3 Regnal and Accession Years* The Bible refers 
to State records of the governments of Judah and 

1. (a) What indicates that Jehovah is an accurate time¬ 
keeper? (h) What progress has been made in under¬ 
standing Bible chronology? 

2. Give an example of reckoning with ordinal numbers, 

3. {a) What State records assist in determining Bible 
dates? (b) What was □ regnal year, and what was an 
accession year? 


Israel, as well as to State matters of Babylon and 
Persia. In all four of these kingdoms. State chro¬ 
nology was accurately reckoned according to the 
rulerships of the kings, and the same system of 
reckoning has been carried over into the Bible, 
Very often the Bible gives the name of the docu¬ 
ment quoted, as, for example, "the book of the 
affairs of Solomon/' (1 KL 11:41) The reign of a 
king would cover part of an accession year, to be 
followed by a complete number of regnal years. 
Regnal years were the official years in the king- 
ship and were generally counted from Nisan to 
Nisan, or from spring to spring. When a king 
succeeded to the throne, the intervening months 
until the next spring month of Nisan were re¬ 
ferred to as his accession year, during which he 
filled out the regnal term of rulership for his 
predecessor. However, his own official regnal 
term was counted as beginning on the next Ni¬ 
san 1, 

4 As an example, it appears that Solomon began 
reigning sometime before Nisan of 1037 B.G.E., 
while David was still living. Shortly afterward, 
David died, (1 Ki. 1:39, 40; 2:10) However, Da¬ 
vid's last regnal year continued down to the spring 
of 1037 B.C.E., still being counted as part of his 
40-year administration. The partial year, from 
the start of Solomon's reign until spring of 
1037 B.G.E,, is referred to as Solomon's accession 
year, and it could not be counted as a regnal year 
for him, as he was still filling out his father's term 
of administration. Therefore, Solomon s first 
full regnal year did not begin until Nisan of 

4. Show how Bible chronology may be counted accord¬ 
ing to regnal years. 
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1037 B.C.E, (1 KL 2:12) Eventually, 40 full regnal 
years were credited to Solomon's administration 
as king, (1 Ki. 11:42) By keeping the regnal years 
apart from accession years in this way, it is possi¬ 
ble to calculate Bible chronology accurately/ 

COUNTING BACK TO ADAM'S CREATION 

& Starting From the Pivotal Date, The pivotal 
date for counting back to Adam's creation is that 
of Cyrus' overthrow of the Babylonian dynasty, 
539 B.C.EA Cyrus issued his decree of liberation 
for the Jews during his first year, before the 
spring of 537 B.C.E. Ezra 3:1 reports that the sons 
of Israel were back in Jerusalem by the seventh 
month, Tishri, corresponding to parts of Septem¬ 
ber and October. So the autumn of 537 B.CE, is 
reckoned as the date of the restoration of Jeho¬ 
vah’s worship in Jerusalem, 

* This restoration of Jehovah's worship in the 
autumn of 537 B.CE. marked the end of a pro¬ 
phetic period. What period? It was the "seventy 
years" during which the Promised Land "must 
become a devastated place" and concerning which 
Jehovah also said, Tn accord with the fulfilling of 
seventy years at Babylon I shall turn my attention 
to you people, and I will establish toward you my 
good word in bringing you back to this place.” 
(Jer. 25:11, 12; 29:10) Daniel, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with this prophecy, acted in harmony 
with it as the "seventy years" drew to a close. 
(Dan. 9:1-3) The "seventy years" that ended in the 
autumn of the year 537 E.C.E. must have begun, 
then, in the autumn of 607 B.C.E. The facts bear 
this out, Jeremiah chapter 52 describes the mo¬ 
mentous events of the siege of Jerusalem, the 
Babylonian breakthrough, and the capture of King 
Zedekiah in 607 B.C.E. Then, as verse 12 states, 
"in the fifth month, on the tenth day,” that is, the 
tenth day of Ab (corresponding to parts of July 
and August), the Babylonians burned the temple 
and the city. However, this was not yet the start¬ 
ing point of the ' seventy years," Some vestige of 
Jewish sovereignty still remained in the person of 
Gedaliah, whom the king of Babylon had appoint¬ 
ed as governor of the remaining Jewish settle¬ 
ments. "In the seventh month," Gedaliah and 
some others were assassinated, so that the re¬ 
maining Jews fled in fear to Egypt. Then only, 
from about October 1, 607 B,C.E. r was the land in 

In studying this chapter, it may he helpful to refer to 
Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 458-67. 
p Study 2, paragraphs 28, 29. 

5. How is the date for the restoration of Jehovah's 
worship in Jerusalem determined? 

6. (a) What foretold period ended in the autumn of 
537 B.C.E.? (b) When must that period have begun, and 
how da the facts support this? 


the complete sense "lying desolated , . . to fulfill 
seventy years7—2 Kj, 25:22-26; 2 Chron, 36; 
20 , 21 . 

7 From 607 B.C.E. to 997 B.C.E, The calculation 
for this period backward from the fall of Jerusa¬ 
lem to the time of the division of the kingdom 
after Solomon's death presents many difficulties. 
However, a comparison of the reigns of the kings 
of Israel and of Judah as recorded in First and 
Second Kings indicates that this time period cov¬ 
ers 390 years. Strong evidence that this is the 
correct figure is the prophecy of Ezekiel 4:1-13. 
This prophecy shows that it is pointing to the time 
when Jerusalem would be besieged and its inhab¬ 
itants taken captive by the nations, which oc¬ 
curred in 607 B.C.E. So the 40 years spoken of in 
the case of Judah terminated with Jerusalem's 
desolation. The 390 years spoken of in the case of 
Israel did not end when Samaria was destroyed, 
for that was long past when Ezekiel prophesied, 
and the prophecy plainly says that it is pointing to 
the siege and destruction of Jerusalem. Thus, "the 
error of the house of Israel," too, terminated in 
607 B.C.E. Counting back from this date, we see 
that the period of 390 years began in 997 B.C.E, In 
that year, Jeroboam, after the death of Solomon, 
broke with the house of David and "proceeded to 
part Israel from following Jehovah, and he caused 
them to sin with a great sin."—2 Ki. 17:21 

a From 997 B.C.E. to 1513 B.C.E. Since the last 
of Solomon's 40 full regnal years ended in the 
spring of 997 B.C.E,,. It follows that his first reg¬ 
nal year must have commenced in the spring of 
1037 B.C.E. (1 Ki. 11:42) The Bible record, at 
1 Kings 6:1, says that Solomon began to build 
the house of Jehovah in Jerusalem in the second 
month of the fourth year of his reign. This means 
three full years and one complete month of his 
reign had elapsed, bringing us to April-May of 
1034 B.C.E. for the start of the temple building. 
However, the same scripture states that this was 
also "the four hundred and eightieth year after the 
sons of Israel came out from the land of Egypt." 
Again, 480th is an ordinal number, representing 
479 complete years. Hence, 479 added to 1034 
gives the date 1513 B.C.E. as the year that Israel 
came out of Egypt. Paragraph 19 of Study 2 ex¬ 
plains that from the year 1513 B.C.E., AbLb (Ni- 
san) was to be reckoned as "the first of the months 
of the year" for Israel (Ex, 12:2) and that previ¬ 
ously a year beginning in the autumn, with the 

7. (a) How may the years be calculated back to the 
division of the kingdom after Solomon's death? (b) What 
support is supplied by Ezekiel's prophecy? 

S. (a) How are the years reckoned back to the Exodus? 
(b) What change affects Bible chronology about this 
time? 
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month Tishri, had been followed. The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
1957, Vol, 12, page 474, comments: 'The reckon¬ 
ing of the regnal years of the Icings is based upon 
the year which began in the spring, and is paral¬ 
lel to the Babylonian method in which this pre¬ 
vailed" Whenever the change of beginning the 
year in the autumn to beginning the year in the 
spring began to be applied to periods of time in the 
Bible, this would involve a loss or gain of six: 
months somewhere in the counting of time. 

9 From 1513 B.C.E. to 1943 B.C.E. At Exodus 
12:40, 41, Moses records that "the dwelling of the 
sons of Israel who had dwelt in Egypt, was four 
hundred and thirty years/' From the above word¬ 
ing, it is apparent that not all this "dwelling" was 
in Egypt. This time period begins with Abraham's 
crossing of the Euphrates on his way to Canaan, at 
which time Jehovah's covenant with Abraham 
went into effect, The first 215 years of this "dwell¬ 
ing" was in Canaan, and then an equal period was 
spent in Egypt, until Israel became completely 
independent of all Egyptian control and depen¬ 
dency, in 1513 B.C.E.* The New World Translation 
footnote on Exodus 12:40 shows that the Greek 
Septuagint, which is based on a Hebrew text older 
than the Masoretic, adds, after the word "Egypt," 
the words "and in the land of Canaan/' The Samar¬ 
itan Pentateuch does similarly. Galatians 3:17, 
which also mentions the 430 years, confirms that 
this period started with the validating of the 
Abrahamic covenant, at the time that Abraham 
crossed the Euphrates on his way to Canaan. This 
was therefore in 1943 B.C.B., when Abraham was 
75 years old.—Gen. 12:4. 

10 Another line of evidence supports the above 
reckoning: At Acts 7:6 mention is made of the 
seed of Abraham as being afflicted 400 years. 
Since Jehovah removed the affliction by Egypt in 
1513 B.C.E,, the beginning of affliction must have 
been in 1913 B.C.E. This was five years after the 
birth of Isaac and corresponds to Ishmael's "pok¬ 
ing fun" at Isaac on the occasion of his weaning. 
—Gen. 15:13; 21:8, 9. 

n From 1943 B.C.E. to 2370 B.C.E. We have 


‘ From Abraham's crossing of the Euphrates to Isaac's 
birth is 25 years; then to Jacob s birth, 60 years; Jacob 
was 130 years old when he went down to Egypt.—Gen. 
12:4; 21:5; 25:26; 47 9. 

9. {a) How is the record dated back to when the Abra- 
hamic covenant went into effect? (b) How are the first 
215 years of this period accounted for? (c) How old was 
Abraham when he crossed the Euphrates on his way to 
Canaan? 

10. What other line of evidence supports the chronology 
of Abraham's time? 

11. How does the Bible timetable carry us back to the 
date of the Deluge? 


seen that Abraham was 75 years old when he en¬ 
tered Canaan in 1943 B.C.E, Now it is possible to 
date the stream of time farther back, to the days of 
Noah. This is done by use of the time periods 
supplied for us in Genesis 11:10 to 12:4. This 
reckoning, which gives a total of 427 years, is 
made as follows: 

From the beginning of the 


Deluge to Arpachshad's birth 

2 

years 

Then to the birth of Shelah 

35 

4$ 

To the birth of Eher 

30 

i* 

To the birth of Peleg 

34 

it 

To the birth of Reu 

30 

it 

To the birth of Serug 

32 

u 

To the birth of Nahor 

30 

H 

To the birth of Terah 

29 

it 

To the death of Terah, when 



Abraham was 75 years old 

205 

Si 

Total 

427 

years 

Adding 427 years to 1943 B.C.E 

. brings us to 

2370 B.C.E. Thus the timetable 

of the Bible 

shows that the Deluge of Noah's day began in 

2370 B.C.E. 



13 From 2370 B.C.E, to 4026 B,C,E. Going still 

farther back in the stream of time, we 

find that 

the Bible dates the period from the Deluge all 

the way to Adam s creation. This 

is determined 

by Genesis 5:3-29 and 7:6, 11. The time count is 

summarized below: 



From Adam's creation to 



the birth of Seth 

130 

years 

Then to the birth of Enosh 

105 

Id 

To the birth of Kenan 

90 

ii 

To the birth of Mahalalel 

70 

ft 

To the birth of Jared 

65 

## 

To the birth of Enoch 

162 

*4 

To the birth of Methuselah 

65 

ft 

To the birth of Lamech 

187 

Si 

To the birth of Noah 

182 

Si 

To the Deluge 

600 

ii 

Total 

1,656 

years 


Adding 1,656 years to our previous date of 
2370 B.C.E,, we arrive at 4026 B.C.E, for the 
creation of Adam, perhaps in the fail, since it is in 
the fall that the year began on the most ancient 
calendars, 

53 Of what significance is this today? The first 
edition of this book, published in 1963, stated: 
"Does this mean, then, that by 1963 we had pro¬ 
gressed 5,988 years into the "day' on which Jeho- 

12. What is the time count back to Adam's creation? 

13. (a) How long, then, is the history of mankind on 
this earth? (b) Why does this not correspond to the 
length of Jehovah's rest day? 
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vah has been resting from all his work'? (Gen, 
2’ 3) No, for the creation of Adam does not corre¬ 
spond with the beginning of Jehovah's rest day. 
Following Adam's creation, and still within the 
sixth creative day, Jehovah appears to have been 
forming further animal and bird creations. Also, 
he had Adam nanae the animals, which would take 
some time, and he proceeded to create Eve. (Gen 
2:18-22; see also NV\f, 1953 Ed. ( footnote on 
vs. 19) Whatever time elapsed between Adam's 
creation and the end of the 'sixth day' must be 
subtracted from the 5,988 years in order to give 
the actual length of time from the beginning of 
the seventh day' until J1963]. It does no good to 
use Bible chronology for speculating on dates 
that are still future in the stream of time.—Matt. 
24:36."* 

14 How about scientific claims that man has 
been on this earth for hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of years? None of them can be sub¬ 
stantiated by written records from those early 
times, as Biblical events are. The fantastic dates 
given to ' prehistoric man" are based on assump¬ 
tions that cannot be proved. Actually, reliable sec¬ 
ular history, together with its chronology, extends 
back only a Few thousand years. The earth has 
undergone many changes and upheavals, such as 
the worldwide Deluge of Noah's day, which have 

' In 199D, This elapsed time most be subtracted from 
6,015 years. 


14, Why is the Bible account of the origin of mankind to 
be preferred to the hypotheses and theories of men? 


greatly disturbed rock strata and fossil deposits, 
making any scientific pronouncements on dates 
prior to the Deluge highly conjectural." In contrast 
to ail the contradictory hypotheses and theories of 
men, the Bible appeals to reason through its ex¬ 
plicit, harmonious account of the origin of man¬ 
kind and its carefully documented history of Jeho¬ 
vah's chosen people, 

1S Study of the Bible and contemplation of the 
works of the Great Timekeeper, Jehovah God, 
should make us feel very humble. Mortal man is 
small indeed in comparison with the omnipotent 
God, whose stupendous act of creation, performed 
countless millenniums ago, is so simply stated in 
Scripture: "In the beginning God created the heav¬ 
ens and the earth."—Gen. 1:1. 

■ Awalce/, September 22, 1986, pages 17-27; April 8, 
1972, pages 5-20: 

15.. How should Bible study affect us? 


Questions on chart covering "Main Events of Jesus' 
Earthly Life": (□) Name some of the outstanding events 
in Jesus' ministry up to the time of the imprisonment of 
John the Baptizes (b) Give the place and year for the 
following events: (i) The calling of Simon and Andrew, 
Jaimes and John, U) The choosing of the 12 apostles. 
131 The Sermon on the Mount. The transfiguration. 
"" The raising of Lazarus from the dead. M ’ J Jesus’ visit to 
the home of Zacchaeus. (c) Name some of the outsta lad¬ 
ing miracles ol : Jesus; tell when and where they oc¬ 
curred. (d) What are some of the principal events 
concerning Jesus that occurred from Nisan 8 to Ni- 
san 16, 33 C,E.? (e) What were some of the outstand¬ 
ing illustrations that Jesus gave during his earthly 
ministry? 


MAIN EVENTS OF JESUS' EARTHLY LIFE 

The Four Gospels Set in Chronological Order 

Symbols; a. for "after"; c. for ' r circa., rl or "about." 

Time 

Place 

Event 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 


Leadina Uu to Jesus' Ministrv 



3 B .CX 

Jerusalem,. 

Birt h of John the Baptazor foretold to 



1:5-25 



temple 

Zechariah 





c. Z B.C.E. 

Nazareth; 

Birth of Jesus foretold to Mary, who 



1:26-56 



Judea 

visits Elizabeth 





2 B C,E. 

Judean 

Birth of John the Baptizer; later, his 



1;57-RO 



hill c Dimity 

desert lift? 





2 B C,E„ 

Bethlehem 

Birth of Jesus (the Word, through whom 

1:1-25 


2:1-7 

1:1-5, 9-14 

c. Qci. 1 


all other things had come into existence) 







as descendant of Abraham and of David 






Near 

Angel announces good news; shepherds 



2:8-20 



Bethlehem 

visit babe 






Bethlehem; 

Jesus circumcised (8th day), oresented 



3:21-38 



Jerusalem 

in temple {4 (Mi day) 





l B.C.E, or 

Jerusalem; 

Astrologers; flight to Egypt; babes killed; 

2:1 23 


2:39, 4b 


1 CE 

Bethlehem; 

Jesus' return 






Nazareth 






12C.E, 

Jerusalem 

IWelvo-year-old Jesus at the Passover; 



2:41-52 




goes home 





29. spring 

Wilderness, 

Ministry of John the Baptizer 

3:1-12 

1:1-8 

3:1-18 

1:6-8. 15’28 


Jordan 




















Time Place 

Event 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 


The Beainnina of Jesus' Ministry 




29. fall Jordan River 

P - - 

Baptism and anointing of Jesus, born as 

3.13-17 

1:9-17 

3:21-38 

1:32-34 


a human in David's line but 






declared to be the Son of God 





Judean 

Fasting and temptation of Jesus 

4:1 11 

1:12, 13 

4:1-13 


Wilderness 






Bethany beyond 

John the Baptizer's testimony concerning 




T :15 f 29-34 

Jordan 

Jesus 





Upper Jordan 

First disciples of Jesus 




1:35-51 

Valley 






Cana of Galilee: 

Jesus' first miracle; be visits Capernaum 




2:1-12 

Ca pernaum 






’JO, Passover Jerusalem 

Passover celebration; drives traders 




2:13-25 


from temple 





Jerusalem 

Jesus' discussion with Nicodemus 




3:1-01 

Judea; Acntm 

Jesus' disciples baptize; John to decrease? 




3:22-36 

Tiberias 

John imprisoned; Jesus leaves 

4:12, 14;3-5 

It 14, 

3:19,20, 

4:1-3 


for Galilee 


6:17-20 

4:14 


Sychar, in 

Kn route to Galilee, Jesus tenches the 




4:4-43 

Samaria 

Samaritans 






Jesus' Great Miniatrv in Galilee 




Galilee 

First announces, "The kinqdom of the 

4:17 

1:14,15 

4:14, 15 

4:44, 45 


heavens has drawn near" 





Nazareth; Cana; 

Heals boy; reads commission; rejected; 

4:13-16 


4:16-31 

4:46-54 

Capernaum 

moves to Capernaum 





Sea oFGalilee, 

Call of Simon and Andrew, James 

4; 18-22 

itie-30 

5:1-11 


.□oar Capernaum 

and John 





Capernaum 

Heals demoniac, also Peters mother- 

8:14-17 

1:21-34 

4:31-41 



in-law and many others 





| Galilee 

First tour of Galilee, with the four 

4:23-25 

1:35-39 

4:42,43 



now called 





Galilee 

Leper healed; multitudes flock to Jesus 

3:1-4 

1:40-45 

5:12-16 


Capernaum 

Heals paralytic 

9:1-8 

2:1-12 

5:17-26 


Capernaum 

Call of Matthew: feast with tax collectors 

9:9-17 

2:13-22 

5:27-39 


Judea 

Preaches in Judean, synagogues 



4:44 


31, Passover Jerusalem 

Attends feast; heals man; rebukes 




5:1-47 


Pharisees 





Pelurnine] from 

Disciples pluck ears of grain on the 

12:1‘S 

2,23-28 

6:1-5 


Jerusalem {7) 

Sabbath 





Galilee; 

Heals band on Sabbath; retires to 

12:9-21 

3:1-12 

6:6 11 


Sea of Galilee 

seashore; heals 





Mountain near 

The 12 are chosen as apostles 


3:13-19 

6:12-16 


Capernaum 






Near Capernaum 

The Sermon on the Mount 

5:1 7:29 


6:17 49 


Capernaum 

Heals army officer's servant 

3:5-13 


7; 1-10 


Nain 

Raises widow's son 



7rll-17 


Galilde 

John in prison sends disciples to Jesus 

11:2-19 


7:1S-3E 


Galilee 

Cities reproached; revelation to babes; 

11:20-30 





yoke kindly 





Galilee 

Feet anointed by sinful woman; 



7:36-50 



illustration of debtors 




Galilee 

Second preaching tour of Galilee, with 



8:1-3 



the 12 





Galilee 

Demoniac healed; league with 

t2:22-37 

3:19-30 




Beelzebub charged 





Galilee 

Scribes and Pharisees seek a sign 

12:38-45 




Galilee 

Christ's disciples his dose relatives 

12:46-50 

3:31-35 

0:10-21 


Sea of Galilee 

Illustrations; sower, weeds, others; 

13:1-53 

4:1 - 34 

8:4-13 



explanation;; 





Sea of GaLi lee 

Windstorm stilled in the crossing of 

3:18,23-27 

4:35-41 

8:22-25 



the Jake 





Gadara, SE of 

Two demoniacs healed; swine possessed 

8:28 34 

.5:1-20 

8:26-39 


Sea of Galilee 

by demons 





Probably 

Jalrus' daughter raised, woman healed 

9:13-25 

5:21-43 

8:40-56 


Capernaum 






Capernaum (?1 

Heals two blind men and a rnute 

9:27-34 





demoniac 





Na?.aroth 

Revisits city where reared, and is again 

13:54-58 

6:1-6 




rejected 





Galilee 

, Third tou r of GalMejO, expanded as 

0:35-11;! 

6:6-13 

9:1-6 



apostles sent 





Tiberias 

John the Baptizer beheaded; Herod's 

14:1 -12 

6:14-29 

9:7-9 



guilty fears 


















Time 


32, near 
Passover 
(John 6:4) 


32. alter 
Passover 


Place 

i 


Capernaum [?); 
ME side Sea 
of Galilee 
ME side Sea 
of Galilee; 
Gennesarai 
Capernaum 

Probably 

Capernaum 

Phoenicia; 

Deca polis 
Magadan 

WE side See 
of Galilee; 
Bethsaida 
Caesarea 
Philippi 
Probably 
Me Hermon 
Caesarea 
Philippi 
’ Galilee 

■ Capernaum 

■ Capernaum 

Galilee; 

Samaria 


32, Festival Jerusalem 
of Booths 

Jerusalem 
Proba bly Judea 


Event 


Apostles return from preaching tour; 
5,000 fed 

Attempt to crown Jesus; he walks 
on sea; cures 

identifies "bread oflifeC; many disciples 
fall away 

Traditions that make void God's Word 

Nearly re Sid on: then to Decepolls; 
4.000 fed 

Sadduceesand Pharisees again 
seek a sign 

Warns against leaven of Pharisees; 
heals blind 


Matthew 


14:13-21 

14:22-36 


Mark 


6:30-44 

5:45-56 


15:1-20 

15:21-38 

15 : 39 - 10:4 

16:5-12 


Judea; Bethany 
Probably Judea 
Probably Judea 
Probably Judea 
Probably Judea 
Probably Judea 


32, Festival Jerusalem 
■of Dedication 


Beyond Jordan 
Perea 

(beyond Jordan) 
Perea 

Probably Perea 

Probably Perea 
Probably Perea 

Probably Perea 

Probably Perea 

Bethany 

Jerusalem; 

Ephraim 

Samaria; 

Galilee 
Samaria or 
Galilee 
Perea 

Perea 


Jesus the Messiah; Foretells death, 16:13-28 

resurrection 

Transfig u ration before Peter, James, 17:1-13 

and John 

Heals demoniac that disciples could 17:14-20 

not heal 

Again foretells his death and. resurrection 17:22, 23 
Tbit money miraculously provided 17:24-27 

Greatest in Kingdom; settling faults; 18:1 -35 

mercy 

leaves Ga lilee for Festival of Booths; 8:19-22 

everything set aside for 
ministerial service 

-Jesus' Later Ministry in Judea _ 

Jesus' public teaching at Festival 
of Booths 

Teaching after Festival; cures blind 
The 70 sent to preach; their return, 
report 

Tells of neighborly Samaritan; ai home 
of Martha, Mary 

Again teaches model prayer; persistence 
in ashing 

Refutes false charge; shows generation 
conderrmabte 

At Pharisee'^ table, Jesus denounces 
hypocrites 

Discourse on God's care; faithful 
steward 

Heals crippled woman on Sabbath; 
three illustrations 
Jesus at Festival of Dedication; 

Fine Shepherd 

. Jesus' Latex Ministry East of the Jordan 

Many put faith in Jesus 
Teaches in cities, villages, moving 
toward Jerusalem 
Kingdom entrance; Herod's threat: 
house desolate 

Hu mil ity; il ] ustra t ion of gra n d 
evening meal 

Counting the cost of discipleship 
Illustrations: lost sheep, lost coin, 
prodigal son 

N lustra t ions: unrighteous steward, 
rich man and Lazarus 
Forgiveness and faith; gnud-fbr-nothing 
slaves 

Lazarus raised from the dead by Jesus 
Cn tap has' counsel against Jesus; 

Jesus withdraws 

Heals and teaches en route through 
Samaria and Galilee 
fl lustra Lions: importunate widow, 

Pharisee and tax collector 

Sw s ngs d own t hrough Perea; teach e$ 19:1-12 

on divorce 

Keceivesandhlesses child ren 19:13-15 


7:1-23 

7:24-3:& 

8 : 10-12 

8:13-26 

8:27-9:1 

9:2-13 

9:14-29 

< 1 : 20-32 

9:33-50 


10 : 1-12 

3.0:13-16 


Luke 

John 

0:10-17 

6:1-13 


6:14-21 


6:22-71 


7:1 

9:18-27 


9:28-36 


9:37-43 


9:43-45 


9:46-50 


9:51-62 

7:2-10 


711-52 

10:1-24 

8:12-9:41 

10:25-42 


11:1-13 


11:14-36 


11:37-54 


12:1-59 


13:1-21 

10:1-39 

13:22 

10:40-42 

13:23-35 


14:1-24 


14:25-35 

15:1-32 


16:1-31 


17:1-10 

11:1-46 

11:47-54 

17:11-37 


18:1-14 


18:15-17 












Time 

Place 

Event 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 


F&rea 

Rich young man. illustration of laborers 

19:16-20:16 

10:17-31 

18:18-30 

-1 



in vineyard 






Probably Per&B 

Third rime Jesus foretells his death. 

20:17-19 

10:32-34 

18:31-34 




resurrection 






Probably Perea 

Request for James' and John's seating 

20:20-28 

10:35-45 





in Kingdom 






Jericho 

Passing through Jericho, he heals 

20:29-34 

10:46-52 

18:35-19:28 




two blind men, visits Zaccha bub; 
illustration of the ten minus 







Jesus' Final Ministry at Jerusalem 




Nisan 8. 33 

Bethany 

Arrives at Bethany six days before 




11:55-12:1 



Passover 





Nisan9 

Beth any 

Feast at Simon ihe leper's house; 

26:6-13 

14:3-9 


12:2-11 



Mary anoints Jesus: Jews come 
to see Jesus and Lazarus 






Bethany- 

Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem 

31:1-11. 

11:1-11 

19:29-44 

12:12-19 


Jerusalem 


14-17 




Nisan 10 

Bethany- 

Barren fig tree cursed; second temple 

21:18,19, 

11:12-17 

19:45,46 



Jerusalem 

deansing 

12,13 





Jerusalem 

Chief priests and sen bos Scheme to 


11:18,19 

19:47,48 




destroy Jesus 






Jerusalem 

Discussion with Greeks; unbelief of Jews 




12:20-50 

Nisan 11 

Bethany- 

Barren fig tree found withered 

21:19-22 

1 1 :2 0-25 




Jerusalem 






Jerusalem. 

Christ's authority questioned; illustration 

21:23-32 

11:27-33 

2Q:t-B 



temple 

of two sons 






Jerusalem, 

Illustrations of wicked cultivators, 

21:33-22:14 

12:3-12 

20:9-19 



temple 

marriage feast 






Jerusalem, 

Catch questions on tax, resurrection. 

22:15-40 

12; 13-34 

20:20-40 



temple 

commandment 






Jerusalem. 

Jesus' silencing question on Messiah's 

22:41-46 

12:35-37 

20:41-44 



temple 

descent 






Jerusalem, 

Scathing denunciation of scribes and 

23:1-39 

12:38-40 

20:45-47 



temple 

Pharisees 






Jerusalem, 

The widow's mi to 


12:41-44 

21:1-4 



temple 

Mount 

Prediction of Jerusalem's fall, Jesus' 

24:1-51 

13:1-37 

21:5-38 



of Olives 

presence, end of system 






Mount 

Illustrations: ten virgins, talents. 

25:1-46 





of Olives 

steep and goats 





Nisan 12 

Jerusalem 

Rel igious leaders plot Jesus' death 

26:1-5 

14:1,2 

22:1, 2 



Jerusalem 

Judas bargains with priests for Jesus' 

26:14-16 

14:10, 11 

22:3-6 




betrayal 





Nisan 13 

Near and in 

Arrangements fbrtha Passover 

26:17-19 

14:12-16 

22:7-13 


(Thursday 

afternoon) 

Jerusalem 






Nisan 14 

Jerusalem 

Passover feast eaten with the 12 

26:20, 21 

14:17.18 

22:14-18 



Jerusalem 

Jesus washes the feet of his apostles 




13:1-20 


Jerusalem 

Judas identified as Traitor and 

26:21-25 

14:18-21 

22:21-23 

13:21-30 



is dismissed 






Jerusalem 

Memorial supper instituted wnh the 11 

26:26-29 

14:22-25 

22:19, 20, 

11 Cor. lit 






24-30 

23-25| 


Jerusalem 

Denial by Peter and dispersion of 

26:31-35 

14:27-31 

22:31-38 

13:31-36 



apostles foretold 






Jerusalem 

Helper; mutual love; tribulation.: 

Jesus' prayer 




14:1-17:25 


Gethsemane 

Agony in the garden; Je&us' betrayal 

26:30,36-56 

14:26,32-52 

22:39-53 

t8:1-12 



and arrest 





Jerusa iem 

Questioned by Annas; trial by Qiiaphas, 

26:57-27:1 

14:53-15:1 

22:54-71 

18:13-27 



Sanhedrin; Peter denies 






Jerusalem 

Judas the betrayer bungs himself 

27:3-10 


(Acts 1: 



Jerusalem 




18, 19] 



Before Pilate, then Herod, and Then 

27:2. 11-14 

15:1-5 

23:1-12 

18:28-38 



back to Pilate 





Jerusalem 

Delivered to death, after Pilate seeks 

27:15-30 

15:6-19 

23:13-25 

18:39-19:16 



his re I pane 





[C, 3:00 p,m,. 

Golgotha, 

Jesus' death on a torture stake, and 

27:31-56 

15:20-41 

23:26-49 

19:16-30 

Friday) 

Jerusalem 

accompanying events 






Jerusalem 

Jesus' body removed from the tonure 

27:57-61 

15:42-47 

23:50-56 

19:31-43 



stake and buried 




Nisan 15 

Jerusalem 

Priests and Pharisees get guard for tomb 

27:62-66 




Nisan 16 

Jerusalem 

Jesus' resurrection and events of 

28:1-15 

16:1-8 

24.1-49 

20:1-25 


and vicinity 

that day 





a. Nisan 16 

Jerusalem; 

Subsequent appeara nces of Jesus Christ 

28:16-20 

(1 Cor, 

(Acts 1:3-8] 

20:26-21:25 


Galilee 



15:5-7) 


lyyar 25 

Mount of Obves, 

Jesus' ascension. 4 0th day after his 

[Acts 1:9-12] 

24:50-53 



near Bethany 

resurrection 
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JESUS' EARTHLY RESIDENCE 

16 The four inspired accounts of Jesus' earthly 
life appear to have been written in this order: 
Matthew (c. 41 C.E.), Luke (c. 56-58 C.E.), Mark 
(c. 60-65 C.E.), and John (c. 98 C.E.). As explained 
in the previous chapter, using the information in 
Luke 3:1-3 along with the date 14 C.E. for the 
start of Tiberius Caesar's reign, we arrive at 

29 C.E. as the starting point for Jesus' remarkable 
ministry on this earth. Though the events in Mat¬ 
thew do not always follow in chronological se¬ 
quence, in most instances the other three books 
appear to present the actual order of the momen¬ 
tous happenings that occurred. These are epito¬ 
mized in the accompanying chart. It will be noted 
that John's account, which was written more than 

30 years after the last of the other three, fills in 
essential gaps in the history that are not covered 
by the others. Especially noteworthy is John's 
apparent mention of the four Passovers of Jesus' 
earthly ministry, which confirms a ministry of 
three and a half years, ending in 33 C.E.*—John 
2:13; 5:1; 6:4; 12:1; and 13:1. 

17 Jesus' death in 33 C.E. is also confirmed by 
other evidence. According to the Law of Moses, 
Nisan 15 was always a special Sabbath regardless 
of the day on which it fell. If it coincided with an 
ordinary Sabbath, then the day became known 
as a "great" Sabbath, and John 19:31 shows that 
such a Sabbath followed the day of Jesus' death, 
which was therefore a Friday. And not in 31 or 32 
but only in 33 C.E. did the 14th of Nisan fall 
on a Friday. Therefore, it must have been on 
Nisan 14, 33 C.E., that Jesus died." 

10 The 70th "Week/ 29-36 C.E. Time features 
of Jesus' ministry are also covered by Daniel 9: 
24-27, which foretells the passage of 69 weeks of 
years (483 years) "from the going forth of the 
word to restore and to rebuild Jerusalem until 
Messiah the Leader.'' According to Nehemiah 2: 
1-8, this word went forth "in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes," king of Persia. When did Artaxerxes 
begin his reign? His father and predecessor, Xer¬ 
xes, died in the latter part of 475 B.C.E. Artaxer¬ 
xes' accession year thus began in 475 B.C.E., and 
this is supported by strong evidence from Greek, 

* Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, pages 57-8. 

* The Watchlower, 1976, page 247; 1959, pages 489-92. 

16. (a) In what order were the four Gospels written? 

(b) How may we date the start of Jesus' ministry? 

(c) What sequence do events follow in the different 
Gospels, and what is to be noted about John's account? 

17. What other evidence supports the date of Jesus' 
death? 

18. (a) What did Daniel prophesy in regard to 69 
“weeks"? (b) According to Nehemiah, when did this 
period begin? (c) How do we arrive at the date for the 
beginning of Artaxerxes' reign? 


Persian, and Babylonian sources. For example, the 
Greek historian Thucydides (who has gained fame 
for his accuracy) writes of the flight of the Greek 
statesman Themistocles to Persia when Artaxer¬ 
xes had "lately come to the throne." Another 
Greek historian of the first century C.E., Diodorus 
Siculus, enables us to establish the date of Themis¬ 
tocles' death as 471/470 B.C.E. After fleeing his 
country, Themistocles had asked Artaxerxes' per¬ 
mission to study the Persian language for one year 
before appearing before him, which was carried 
out. Hence, Themistocles' settlement in Persia 
must have been not later than 472 B.C.E., and his 
arrival may reasonably be dated 473 B.C.E. At 
that time Artaxerxes "had lately come to the 
throne."* 

19 Thus, "the twentieth year of Artaxerxes" 
would be 455 B.C.E. Counting 483 years (the 69 
"weeks") from this point, and remembering that 
there was no zero year in crossing into the Com¬ 
mon Era, we arrive at 29 C.E. for the appearance 
of "Messiah the Leader." Jesus became the Messi¬ 
ah when he was baptized and anointed with holy 
spirit, in the autumn of that year. The prophecy 
also indicates that "at the half of the [seventieth) 
week he will cause sacrifice and gift offering to 
cease." This occurred when the typical Jewish 
sacrifices lost their validity because of Jesus' sacri¬ 
fice of himself. "The half' of this "week" of years 
takes us along three and a half years to the spring 
of 33 C.E., when Jesus was put to death. However, 
"he must keep the covenant in force for the many" 
for the entire 70th week. This shows Jehovah's 
special favor as continuing with the Jews during 
the seven years from 29 C.E. to 36 C.E. Then, only, 
was the way opened for uncircumcised Gentiles to 
become spiritual Israelites, as is indicated by the 
conversion of Cornelius in 36 C.E/—Acts 10: 
30-33,44-48; 11:1. 

COUNTING THE YEARS IN APOSTOLIC TIMES 

20 Between 33 C.E. and 49 C.E. The year 44 C.E. 
may be accepted as a useful date for this period. 
According to Josephus (Jewish Antiquities , XIX, 
351 (viii, 2]), Herod Agrippa I reigned for three 
years after the accession of Emperor Claudius of 
Rome (in 41 C.E.). The historical evidence indi¬ 
cates that this Herod died in 44 C.E. A Looking now 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2, pages 614-16, 

* Insight on the Scriptures. Vol. 2, pages 899-904. 

* The New Encyclopaedia Britannica , 1987, Vol. 5, 
page 880. 


19. (a) Counting from “the twentieth year of Artaxer¬ 
xes.*' how do we determine the date of Messiah's appear¬ 
ance? (b) How was the prophecy of the 70 "weeks" 
fulfilled from this date? 

20. How does secular history combine with the Bible 
record in timing Herod's death and preceding events? 
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at the Bible record, we find it was just prior to 
Herod's death that Agabus prophesied Through 
the spirit" concerning a great famine to come, that 
the apostle James was put to the sword, and that 
Peter was jailed fat Passover time) and miracu¬ 
lously released. All these events may be dated to 
44 C.E.—Acts 11:27, 28; 12:1-11, 20-23. 

21 The foretold famine came in about 46 C.E. It 
must have been about this time, then, that Paul 
and Barnabas "carried out the relief ministration 
in Jerusalem." (Acts 12:25) After returning to 
Syrian Antioch, they were set aside by holy spirit 
to make the first missionary tour, which covered 
Cyprus and many cities and districts of Asia Mi¬ 
nor* This probably extended from the spring 
of 47 C.E. to the autumn of 48 C.E., with one 
winter spent in Asia Minor. It appears Paul spent 
the following winter back in Syrian Antioch, and 
this brings us to the spring of 49 C.E.—Acts 
13:1-14:28. 

22 The record in Galatians chapters 1 and 2 
appears to tie in with this chronology. Here Paul 
speaks of making two other special visits to Jeru¬ 
salem after his conversion, the one "three years 
later" and the other "after fourteen years/' (Gal. 1: 
17, 18; 2:1) If these two time periods are taken to 
be ordinals, according to the custom of the day, 
and if Pauls conversion was early in the apostles' 
time, as the record seems to indicate, then we may 
reckon the 3 years and the 14 years consecutively 
as 34-36 C.E. and 36-49 C.E. 

23 Paul's second Jerusalem visit mentioned in 
Galatians seems to have been concerned with the 
circumcision issue, as even Titus who accompa¬ 
nied Paul is said not to have been required to be 
circumcised. If this corresponds to the visit to 
obtain the ruling on circumcision described in 
Acts 15:1-35, then 49 C.E. fits nicely as lying 
between Paul's first and second missionary tours. 
Moreover, according to Galatians 2:1-10, Paul 
used this occasion to lay before the "outstanding 
men" of the Jerusalem congregation the good 
news that he was preaching; 'for fear he was 
running in vain/ This he would logically do in 
reporting to them after his very first missionary 
tour Paul made this visit to Jerusalem "as a result 
of a revelation." 


' Insight on the Scriptures , Vo!. 2, page 747. 

21. On what basis can we approximately date Paul’s first 
missionary tour? 

22. How may the two visits of Paul to Jerusalem men¬ 
tioned In Galatians chapters 1 and 2 be dated? 

23. What evidence suggests that both Galatians chap¬ 
ter 2 and Acts chapter 15 have reference to Paul's visit to 
Jerusalem in 49 C.E,? 


24 Paul's Second Missionary Journey, c, 49- 
52 C.E. After his return from Jerusalem, Paul 
spent time in Syrian Antioch; hence, it must have 
been well along in the summer of 49 C.E. that he 
left there on his second tour. (Acts 15:35, 36) This 
one was much more extensive than the first and 
would require him to winter in Asia Minor. It was 
probably in the spring of 50 C.E, that he answered 
the Macedonian's call and crossed over into Eu¬ 
rope. Then he preached and organized new con¬ 
gregations in Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, and 
Athens. This would bring him to Corinth, in the 
province of Achaia, in the autumn of 50 C.E,, after 
having made a journey of about 1,300 miles, most¬ 
ly on foot. (Acts 16:9, 11, 12; 17:1, 2, 10, 11, 
15, 16; 18:1) According to Acts 18:11, Paul stayed 
there 18 months, bringing us to early 52 C.E. With 
winter ended, Paul could sail for Caesarea, via 
Ephesus. After going up to greet the congregation, 
apparently in Jerusalem, he arrived back at his 
home base of Syrian Antioch, probably in the 
summer of 52 C.E/— Acts 18:12-22. 

25 An archaeological discovery supports 50- 
52 C.E. as the dates of Paul's first visit to Corinth. 
This Is a fragment of an inscription, a rescript 
from Emperor Claudius Caesar to the Delphians 
of Greece, which contains the words "[Lucius 
Jujnius, Gallic, . . . proconsul." Historians are gen¬ 
erally agreed that the number 26, which is also 
found in the text, refers to Claudius' having been 
acclaimed emperor for the 26th time. Other in¬ 
scriptions show that Claudius was acclaimed em¬ 
peror for the 27th time before August 1, 52 C.E, 
The proconsul's term ran for a year, starting with 
the beginning of summer. Thus, Gallio's year as 
proconsul of Achaia appears to have run from the 
summer of 51 C.E, to the summer of 52 C.E. "Now 
while Galho was proconsul of Achaia, the Jews 
rose up with one accord against Paul and led him 
to the judgment seat." After Gallio's acquitting 
Paul, the apostle stayed "quite some days longer," 
and then he sailed away to Syria. (Acts 18:11, 12, 
17, 18) All of this seems to confirm the spring of 
52 C.E. as the conclusion of Paul's 18-month stay 
in Corinth. Another time marker is found in the 
statement that on arrival in Corinth, Paul "found a 
certain Jew named Aquila, a native of Pontus who 
had recently come from Italy, and Priscilla his 
wife, because of the fact that Claudius had ordered 
all the Jews to depart from Rome/' (Acts 18:2) 

‘ Insight on the Scriptures, VoL 2, page 747. 

24. During what years did Paul make his second mis¬ 
sionary journey, and why, no doubt, did he not reach 
Corinth till late in 50 C.E.? 

25. (a) How does archaeology support 50-52 C.E. for 
Paul’s first visit to Corinth? (b) How does the fact that 
Aquila and Priscilla “had recently come from Italy" 
confirm this? 
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According to the historian Pauius Orosius, of the 
early fifth century, this expulsion order was given 
in Claudius' ninth year, that is, in 49 C.E. or early 
in 50 C.E. Thus, Aqnila and Priscilla could have 
reached Corinth sometime before the autumn of 
that year, allowing for Paul's stay there from the 
autumn of 50 C.E. to the spring of 52 C.E.* 

Paul's Third Missionary Journey, c* 52- 
56 C.E* After the passage of "some lime" in Syrian 
Antioch, Paul was on his way into Asia Minor 
again, and it is likely that he reached Ephesus by 
the winter of 52-53 C.E. (Acts 18:23; 19; 1) Paul 
spent "three months'" and then "two years" teach^ 
Lng in Ephesus, and after this he left for Macedo¬ 
nia. (Acts 19:8-10) Later, he reminded the over¬ 
seers from Ephesus that he had served among 
them "for three years/ but this may well be a 
round figure. (Acts 20:31) It appears that Paul left 
Ephesus after "the festival of Pentecost" early in 

55 C.E., traveling all the way through to Corinth, 
Greece, in time to spend three winter months 
there. Then he returned north as far as Philippi by 
Passover time of 56 C.E. From there he sailed by 
way of Troas and Miletus to Caesarea and jour¬ 
neyed up to Jerusalem, arriving by Pentecost of 

56 C.E/—1 Cor. 16:5-8; Acts 20:1-3, 6, 15, 16; 
21:8, 15-17. 

27 The Closing Years, 56-100 C.E. It was shortly 
after his arrival in Jerusalem that Paul was arrest¬ 
ed. He was taken to Caesarea and remained in 
custody there for two years, until Felix was re¬ 
placed by Festus as governor. (Acts 21:33; 23: 
23-35; 24:27) The date of Festus' arrival and of 
Paul's subsequent departure for Rome appears to 
have been 58 C.E." 1 After Paul's shipwreck and 
wintering in Malta, the journey was completed 
about 59 C.E., and the record indicates that he 
remained in captivity in Rome, preaching and 
teaching, for a period of two years, or until about 
61 C.E.—Acts 27:1; 28:1, 11, 16, 30, 31. 

28 While the historical record of Acts takes us no 
farther than this, the indications are that Paul was 
released and continued his missionary activi¬ 
ty, traveling to Crete, Greece, and Macedonia, 
Whether he reached as Far as Spain is not known. 
Likely Paul suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
Nero shortly after his final imprisonment at Romo 
in about 65 C.E. Secular history gives July of 

* Insight on the Scriptures , VoL 1, pages 476, 886 
" Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, page 747 

* Young's Analytical Concordance to t.he Bible, page 342, 
under "Festus." 


26. What dates mark the successive stages of Paul's 
third missionary journey? 

27. What is the timing of events down to the end of 
Paul's first captivity in Rome? 

28. Wnat dates may logically be assigned to the closing 
events of Paul's life? 


64 C.E. as the date of the great fire in Rome, 
following which Nero's persecution burst upon the 
Christians, Paul's imprisonment in "chains” and 
subsequent execution fit logically into this period. 
—2 Tim, 1:16; 4:6, 7. 

29 The five books by the apostle John were writ¬ 
ten at the end of a time of persecution brought on 
by Emperor Domitian, He is said to have acted like 
a madman during the last three years of his reign, 
which covered 81-96 C.E. It was while in exile on 
the island of Patinos that John wrote down the 
Revelation, about 96 C,ET His Gospel and three 
letters followed from Ephesus or its vicinity after 
his release, and this last of the apostles died about 
100 GE. 

30 it is thus seen that by comparing events of 
secular history with the Bible's internal chronolo¬ 
gy and prophecy, we are helped to place Bible 
events more dearly in the stream of time. The 
harmony of the Bible chronology adds to our con¬ 
fidence in the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God. 

‘ Notes on the Book of Revelation . 1852, by Albert 
Barnes, pages xxix, xxx. 

29, When did the apostolic age end, and with the writ¬ 
ing of which Bible books? 

30. Of what benefit ts this study of Bible chronology? 


Questions on "Chart of Outstanding Historical 
Dates" and "Table of the Books of the Bible"; (a) By 

comparing the two charts, name some of the prophets 
and Bible writers who lived 11 prior to the setting tip of 
the kingdom of Israel in 1117 B,C.E„ during the time 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 135 during the time 
from the beginning of the exile in Babylon until the 
completion of the Hebrew Scripture canon, (b) Locate 
the time of the writing of Paul's letters in relation to his 
missionary tours, (c) What other interesting points do 
you note as to the time of the writing of other books of 
the Christian Greek Scriptures? (d) Relate the following 
persons to some prominent event in Bible history, stat¬ 
ing whether they lived before or after the event, or 
associate them with other persons living at the same 
time: Shorn, Samuel, Methuselah, Lot, King Saul, David, 
Job, King Hoshea of Israel, Solomon, Aaron, King Zede- 
kiah of Judah, (q) What outstanding events occurred 
during the lifetime of Cl1 Noah, |i: ‘ Abraham, (3] Moses? 
(f) Match the following dares <B,GE) with the out¬ 
standing events listed below: 4026, 2370, 1943, 1513, 
1473, 1117, 997, 740, 607 r 539, 537, 455, 

Creation of Adam 

Law covenant made at Sinai 

Jerusalem destroyed 

Jews return to Jerusalem after Cyrus' decree 
Inspired Bible writing begins 
The Flood begins 

Babylon fails to Medes and Persians 
First king of Israel anointed 

Abraham crosses Euphrates; Abrahamic covenant vali¬ 
dated 

Kingdoms of Israel and Judah split 
Northern kingdom subjugated by Assyria 
Jerusalem's wells rebuilt by Nehemiah 
Israelites delivered from Egypt 
Joshua loads Israel into Canaan 
Jerusalem's 70-year desolation ends 



CHART OF OUTSTANDING HISTORICAL DATES 


Symbols: a. for "after"; b. for “before"; c. for "circa," or “about." 


Date 

Event 

Reference 

4026 B.C.E. 

Adam's creation 

Gen. 2:7 

a. 4026 B.C.E. 

Edenic covenant made, first prophecy 

Gen. 3:15 

b. 3896 B.C.E. 

Cain slays Abel 

Gen. 4:8 

3896 B.C.E, 

Birth of Seth 

Gen. 5:3 

3404 B.C.E. 

Birth of righteous Enoch 

Gen. 5:18 

3339 B.C.E. 

Birth of Methuselah 

Gen. 5:21 

3152 B.C.E. 

Birth of Lamech 

Gen. 5:25 

3096 B.C.E. 

Death of Adam 

Gen. 5:5 

3039 B.C.E. 

Transference of Enoch: ends his period of prophesying 

Gen. 5:23. 24; Jude 14 

2970 B.C.E. 

Birth of Noah 

Gen. 5:28, 29 

2490 B.C.E. 

God's pronouncement as to mankind 

Gen. 6:3 

2470 B.C.E. 

Birth of Japheth 

Gen. 5:32; 9:24; 10:21 

2468 B.C.E. 

Birth of Shem 

Gen.7:11; 11:10 

2370 B.C.E. 

Death of Methuselah 

Gen. 5:27 


Floodwaters fall (in autumn) 

Gen. 7:6, 11 

2369 B.C.E. 

Making of the covenant after the Flood 

Gen. 8:13: 9:16 

2368 B.C.E. 

Birth of Arpachshad 

Gen. 11:10 

a. 2269 B.C.E. 

Building of the Tower of Babel 

Gen. 11:4 

2020 B.C.E. 

Death of Noah 

Gen. 9:28, 29 

2018 B.C.E. 

Birth of Abraham 

Gen. 11:26,32; 12:4 

1943 B.C.E. 

Abraham crosses Euphrates on his way to Canaan; 

Gen. 12:4. 7; 


Abrahamic covenant validated; beginning of the 430-year 
period to Law covenant 

Ex. 12:40; Gal. 3:17 

b. 1933 B.C.E. 

Lot rescued; Abraham visits Melchizedek 

Gen. 14:16, 18; 16:3 

1932 B.C.E. 

Ishmael born 

Gen. 16:15, 16 

1919 B.C.E. 

Covenant of circumcision made 

Gen. 17:1,10, 24 


Judgment of Sodom and Gomorrah 

Gen. 19:24 

1918 B.C.E. 

Birth of Isaac, the true heir; 

Gen. 21:2, 5; 


beginning of the 'about 450 years’ 

Acts 13:17-20 

1913 B.C.E. 

Weaning of Isaac; Ishmael sent away; 

Gen. 21:8; 15:13; 


beginning of the 400-year affliction 

Acts 7:6 

1881 B.C.E. 

Death of Sarah 

Gen. 17:17; 23:1 

1878 B.C.E. 

Marriage of Isaac and Rebekah 

Gen. 25:20 

1868 B.C.E. 

Death of Shem 

Gen. 11:11 

1858 B.C.E. 

Birth of Esau and Jacob 

Gen. 25:26 

1843 B.C.E. 

Death of Abraham 

Gen. 25:7 

1818 B.C.E. 

Esau marries first two wives 

Gen. 26:34 

1795 B.C.E. 

Death of Ishmael 

Gen. 25:17 

1781 B.C.E. 

Jacob flees to Haran; his vision at Bethel 

Gen. 28:2, 13, 19 

1774 B.C.E. 

Jacob marries Leah and Rachel 

Gen. 29:23-30 

1767 B.C.E. 

Birth of Joseph 

Gen. 30:23, 24 

1761 B.C.E. 

Jacob returns to Canaan from Haran 

Gen. 31:18,41 

c. 1761 B.C.E. 

Jacob wrestles angel; is named Israel 

Gen. 32:24-28 

1750 B.C.E. 

Joseph sold as a slave by his brothers 

Gen. 37:2, 28 

1738 B.C.E. 

Death of Isaac 

Gen. 35:28. 29 

1737 B.C.E. 

Joseph made prime minister of Egypt 

Gen. 41:40, 46 

1728 B.C.E. 

Jacob with his whole family enters Egypt 

Gen. 45:6; 46:26; 47:9 

1711 B.C.E. 

Death of Jacob 

Gen. 47:28 

1657 B.C.E. 

Death of Joseph 

Gen. 50:26 

b. 1613 B.C.E. 

Job's trial 

Job 1:8; 42:16 

a. 1600 B.C.E. 

Egypt attains prominence as first world power 

Ex. 1:8 

1593 B.C.E. 

Birth of Moses 

Ex. 2:2, 10 

1553 B.C.E. 

Moses offers himself as a deliverer; flees to Midian 

Ex.2:11. 14. 15; 


Acts 7:23 
Ex. 3:2 


c. 1514 B.C.E. 


Moses at the burning thornbush 






Date 

1513 B.C.E, 




Event 


Reference 


1513 B.C E. 

Passover; Israelites leave Egypt; Red Sea deliverance; 

Ex. 12:12; 14:27, 29, 30; 


Egypt's power shaken; end of 400-year period of affliction 

Gen. 15:13, 14 


Law covenant made at Mt. Sinai (Horeb) 

End of the 430-year period from validating of Abrahamic 

Ex. 34:6-8 


Covenant 

Gal. 3:17; Ex. 12:40 


Moses compiles Genesis in wilderness; Bible writing begins 

John 5:46 

1512 B,C.E. 

Tabernacle construction completed 

Ex, 40:17 


Installation of the Aaronic priesthood 

Lev. 8:34-36 


Moses completes Exodus and Leviticus 

Lev. 27:34; Num. 1:1 

c. 1473 B,C.E, 

Moses completes the book of Job 

Job 42:16, 17 

1473 B.C.E. 

Moses completes N ambers on Plains of Moab 

Num. 35:1; 36:13 


Covenant with Israel at Moab 

Deut, 29:1 


Moses writes Deuteronomy 

Deut, 1:1,3 


Moses dies on Mt. We bo in Moab 

Dent, 34:1,5, 7 

Israel enters Canaan under Joshua 

Josh. 4:19 

1467 B.CE, 

Major conquest of the land completed; end of the 
about 450 years' o F Acts 13:17-20 

Josh. 11:23; 14:7, 10-15 

c, 14SDB,CE* 

Book of Joshua completed 

Josh. 1:1; 24:26 


Death of Joshua 

Josh, 24:29 

1117 B C E. 

Samuel anoints Saul as king of Israel 

1 Sam, 10:24; Acts 13:21 

1107 B.C.E, 

Birth of David at Bethlehem 

1 Sam. 16:1 

m 1100 B.C,E. 

Samuel completes the book of Judges 

Judg. 21:25 

c. 1090 B C E. 

Samuel completes the book of Ruth 

Ruth 4:18-22 

C. 1073 B.C.E. 

Book of 1 Samuel completed 

1 Sam, 31:6 

1077 B,C E. 

David becomes king of Judah at Hebron 

2 Sam. 2:4 

1070 B C.E. 

David becomes king over all Israel; makes Jerusalem 
his capital 

2 Sam. 5:3-7 

a. 1070 B.C.E. 

T he Ark brought into Jerusalem; covenant for a 

2 Sam.6:15; 


kingdom mEide with David 

7:12-16 

c. 1040 BC.E. 

Gad and Nathan complete 2 Samuel 

2 Sam. 24:18 

1037 B.C.E. 

Salomon succeeds David as king of Israel 

1 Ki. 1:39; 2:12 

1034 B.C.E. 

Construction of temple by Solomon begun 

1 Ki. 6:1 

1027 B.C.E. 

Temple in Jerusalem completed 

1 Ki, 6:38 

c. 1020 B.C.E. 

Solomon completes The Song of Solomon 

Song of Sol. 1:1 

b. 1DOO B.C.E. 

Solomon completes the book of Ecclesiastes 

Eccl. 1:1 

997 B.C.E. 

Rehoboam succeeds Solomon; kingdom split; Jeroboam 

1 Ki. U;43; 


begins reign as king of Israel 

12:19, 20 

993 B.C.E. 

Shishak invades Judah and takes treasures from temple 

1 Ki. 14:25, 26 

980 B.C.E. 

Abijam (Abijah) succeeds Rehoboam as king of Judah 

1 Ki. 15:1,2 

977 B.C.E, 

Asa succeeds Abijam as king of Judah 

1 Ki. 15:9, 10 

c. 976 B.C.E, 

Nadab succeeds Jeroboam as king of Israel 

1 Ki, 14:20 

c. 975 B C.E. 

Baasha succeeds Nadab as king of Israel 

1 Ki. 15:33 

C. 952 B.C.E, 

Elah succeeds Baasha as king of Israel 

1 Ki. 16:8 

c. 951 B.C.E, 

Zimri succeeds Elah as king of Israel 

l Ki. 16:15 


Omri and Tibni succeed Zimri as kings of Israel 

1 Ki. 16:21 

c. 947 B.C.E. 

Omri rules as king oflsrael alone 

1 Ki, 16:22, 23 

c. 940 B.C.E. 

Ahab succeeds Omri as king of Israel 

1 Ki, 16:29 

936 B.C.E. 

Jehoshaphat succeeds Asa as king of Judah 

1 Ki. 22:41, 42 

c. 919E.QE. 

Ahaziah succeeds Abab as sole king of Israel 

1 Ki. 22:51, 52 

c. 917 B.C.E. 

Jehoram of Israel succeeds Ahaziah as sole king 

2 Ki, 3;l 

913 B.C.E. 

Jehoram of Judah 'becomes king/ with Jehoshaphat 

2 Ki, 8:16, 17 

c. 906 B.C.E. 

Ahaziah succeeds Jehoram as king of Judah 

2 Ki, 8:25, 26 

c. 905 B.C.E. 

Queen At.haliah usurps throne of Judah 

2 Ki 11:1-3 


Jehu succeeds Jehoram as king of Israel 

2 Ki. 9:24, 27; 10;36 

898 B.C.E, 

Jehoash succeeds Ahaziah as king of Judah 

2 Ki, 12:1 

876 B.C.E. 

Jehoahaz succeeds Jehu us king of Israel 

2 Ki, 13:1 

c. 859 B.C.E. 

Jehoash succeeds Jehoahaz as sole king of Israel 

2 Ki. 13:10 

858 B.C.E. 

Amaziah succeeds Jehoash as king of Judah 

2 Ki. 14:1,2 

c. 844 B.C.E. 

Jeroboam II succeeds Jehoash as king of Israel 

2 Ki. 14:23 


Jonah completes the book of Jonah 

Jonah 1:1,2 

829 B.C.E, 

Uzziah (Azariah) succeeds Amaziah as king of Judah 

2 KL 15:1,2 




Date 


Event 


Reference 


c. 820 B.C.E. 
c. 804 B.C.E. 
c. 792 B.C.E. 
c. 791 B.C.E. 

c. 780 B.C.E. 
c. 778 B.C.E. 
c. 778 B.C.E. 

777 B.C.E. 
c. 761 B.C.E. 
c. 758 B.C.E. 

745 B.C.E. 
a. 745 B.C.E. 
740 B.C.E. 
732 B.C.E. 

a. 732 B.C.E. 

b. 717 B.C.E. 

c. 717 B.C.E. 
716 B.C.E. 
661 B.C.E. 
659 B.C.E. 

b. 648 B.C.E. 
647 B.C.E. 

b. 632 B.C.E. 
632 B.C.E. 

628 B.C.E. 

c. 628 B.C.E. 
625 B.C.E. 

620 B.C.E. 
618 B.C.E. 
617 B.C.E. 

613 B.C.E. 
609 B.C.E. 

607 B.C.E. 


c. 607 B.C.E. 
c. 591 B.C.E. 
580 B.C.E. 
539 B.C.E. 

537 B.C.E. 


c. 536 B.C.E. 
536 B.C.E. 
522 B.C.E. 
520 B.C.E. 
518 B.C.E. 
515 B.C.E. 
c. 475 B.C.E. 
468 B.C.E. 


Book of Joel perhaps written 
Amos completes the book of Amos 
Zechariah rules as king of Israel (6 months) 

Shallum succeeds Zechariah as king of Israel 
Menahem succeeds Shallum as king of Israel 
Pekahiah succeeds Menahem as king of Israel 
Pekah succeeds Pekahiah as king of Israel 
Isaiah begins to prophesy 

Jotham succeeds Uzziah (Azariah) as king of Judah 

Ahaz succeeds Jotham as king of Judah 

Hoshea 'begins to reign' as king of Israel 

Hezekiah succeeds Ahaz as king of Judah 

Hosea completes the book of Hosea 

Assyria subjugates Israel, takes Samaria 

Sennacherib invades Judah 

Isaiah completes the book of Isaiah 

Micah completes the book of Micah 

Compiling of Proverbs completed 

Manasseh succeeds Hezekiah as king of Judah 

Amon succeeds Manasseh as king of Judah 

Josiah succeeds Amon as king of Judah 

Zephaniah completes the book of Zephaniah 

Jeremiah commissioned as prophet 

Nahum completes the book of Nahum 

Nineveh falls to Chaldeans and Medes 

Babylon now in line to become third world power 

Jehoahaz, successor of Josiah, rules as king of Judah 

Jehoiakim succeeds Jehoahaz as king of Judah 

Habakkuk completes the book of Habakkuk 

Nebuchadnezzar (II) becomes king of Babylon; first 
regnal year counts from Nisan of 624 B.C.E. 

Nebuchadnezzar makes Jehoiakim tributary king 
Jehoiachin becomes king after Jehoiakim in Judah 
Nebuchadnezzar takes first Jewish captives to Babylon 
Zedekiah is made king of Judah 
Ezekiel begins prophesying 

Nebuchadnezzar comes against Judah a third time; 
begins siege of Jerusalem 

Fifth month (Ab), temple razed and Jerusalem 
destroyed 

Seventh month, Jews abandon Judah; "appointed times 
of the nations" begin to count 

Jeremiah writes Lamentations 

Obadiah writes the book of Obadiah 

Ezekiel completes the book of Ezekiel 

Books of 1 and 2 Kings and Jeremiah completed 

Babylon falls to the Medes and Persians; Medo-Persia 
becomes the fourth world power 

Decree of Cyrus the Persian permitting Jews to return 
to Jerusalem takes effect; Jerusalem's 70-year 
desolation ends 

Daniel completes the book of Daniel 
Foundation of temple laid by Zerubbabel 
Ban put on temple-building work 
Haggai completes the book of Haggai 
Zechariah completes the book of Zechariah 
Zerubbabel completes second temple 
Mordecai completes the book of Esther 
Ezra and priests return to Jerusalem 


Joel 1:1 
Amos 1:1 
2 Ki. 15:8 
2 Ki. 15:13, 17 

2 Ki. 15:23 
2 Ki. 15:27 
Isa. 1:1; 6:1 
2 Ki. 15:32,33 
2 Ki. 16:1,2 
2 Ki. 15:30 
2 Ki. 18:1,2 
Hos. 1:1 

2 Ki. 17:6, 13, 18 
2 Ki. 18:13 
Isa. 1:1 
Mic. 1:1 
Prov. 25:1 
2 Ki. 21:1 
2 Ki. 21:19 
2 Ki. 22:1 
Zeph. 1:1 
Jer. 1:1,2, 9, 10 
Nah. 1:1 
Nah. 3:7 

2 Ki. 23:31 
2 Ki. 23:36 
Hab. 1:1 
Jer. 25:1 

2 Ki. 24:1 
2 Ki. 24:6, 8 
Dan. 1:1-4; 

2 Ki. 24:12-18 
Ezek.1:1-3 
2 Ki. 25:1, 2 

2 Ki. 25:8-10; 

Jer. 52:12-14 

2 Ki. 25:25, 26; 

Luke 21:24 

Lam. introduction, LXX 
Obad. 1 

Ezek. 40:1; 29:17 
Jer. 52:31; 2 Ki. 25:27 
Dan. 5:30, 31 

2 Chron. 36:22, 23; 

Jer. 25:12; 29:10 

Dan. 10:1 
Ezra 3:8-10 
Ezra 4:23, 24 
Hag. 1:1 
Zech.1:1 
Ezra 6:14, 15 
Esther 3:7; 9:32 
Ezra 7:7 







Event 


Ezra completes the books of 1 and 2 Chronicles and Ezra; 
final compilation of Psalms 

Jerusalem's walls rebuilt by Nehemiah; prophecy of 
70 weeks begins fulfillment 

Nehemiah completes the book of Nehemiah 
Malachi completes the book of Malachi 
Rebuilding of Jerusalem is evidently completed 
Greece, fifth world power, rules Judea 
The Greek Septuagim begun 

Rededication of temple after desecration by Greek idolatry 
Festi val of Dedication 

Rome, sixth world power, rules Jerusalem 
Herod (appointed king by Rome) takes Jerusalem by storm 
Birth of John the Baptizer and of Jesus 
John and Jesus begin their ministries 

Nisan 14: Jesus becomes sacrifice providing basis for 
the new covenant; is impaled 

Nisan 16: the resurrection of Jesus 

Sivan 6, Pentecost: outpouring of spirit; Peter opens 
the way for Jews to Christian congregation 

End of the 70 weeks of years; Peter visits Cornelius, the 
first One of the uncircumcised people of the nations to 
enter the Christian congregation 

Matthew writes the Gospel entitled ''Matthew" 

Paul begrins first missionary tour 

Governing body rules against requiring circumcision 
for the believers from the nations 

Paul's second missionary tour 

Paul writes 1 Thessalonians from Corinth 

Paul writes 2 Thessa Ionia ns from Corinth 

Paul writes his letter to the Galatians from Corinth 
or Syrian Antioch 

Paul s third missionary tour 

Paul writes 1 Corinthians from Ephesus and 
2 Corinthians from Macedonia 

Paul writes the letter to the Romans from Corinth 
Luke writes the Gospel entitled ' Luke' 1 
From Rome Paul writes: Ephesians 

Philippians 
Colossi a ns 
Philemon 

Faul writes the letter to the Hebrews from Rome 
Luke completes the book of Acts in Rome 
James, Jesus' brother, writes the letter entitled ,J James" 
from Jerusalem 

Mark writes the Gospel entitled "Mark" 

Paul writes \ Timothy From Macedonia 
Paul writes Titus from Macedonia (?) 

Peter writes 1 Peter from Babylon 
Peter writes 2 Peter from Babylon (?) 

Paul writes 2 Timuthy from Rome 
Judo, Jesus' brother, writes "Jude" 

Jerusalem and its temple destroyed by the Romans 


Ezra 1:1; 

2 Chron. 36:22 

Neh* 1:1; 2:1, 11 
6:15; Dan, 9:24 

Neh. 5:14 
MaL 1:1 
Dan, 9:25 
Dan, 3:21 


John 10:22 


John 19:15; Rev. 17:10 


Luke 1 60;2:7 
Luke 3:1,2, 23 
Luke 22:20; 23:33 


Matt. 28:1-10 
Acts 2:1-17, 38 


Acts 13:1-14:28 
Acts 15:28, 29 


Acts 15:36-18:22 

1 Thess. 1:1 

2 Thess. 1:1 
Gal, 1:1 


Acts 18:23-21:19 

1 Cor, 15:32; 

2 Cor. 2:12, 13 

Rom. 16:1 

Luke 1:1, 2 

Eph. 3:1 

Phil 4:22 

Coi. 4:18 

Philem, 1 

Heb. 13:24; 10:34 


1 Tim, 1:3 
Titus 1:5 

1 Pet. 1:1; 5:13 

2 Pet. 1:1 

2 Tim. 4:16-18 
Jude 1, 17,18 
Dan, 9:27; 

Matt, 23:37, 38 
Luke 19:42-44 

Rev. 1:9 
John 21:22, 33 


c. 96 C.E. John, on Patmos, writes Revelation 

c. 98 C.E. John writes the Gospel entitled " John" and his letters 

1,2, and 3 John; Bible writing completed 

c, 100 C.E. I John, the last of the apostles, dies 

NOTE: It should be borne in mind that while many of these dates are firmly established, in Ehe case of seme, approximate 
dates are given, based on the available evidence. The purpose of the chart is not to fix unalterable dates for each event but 
to help Bible students to locate events in the stream ot time and seo their relationship to one another. 






TABLE OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 

(Some dates | and places written] are uncertain. The symbol a. means “alter"; b., "before"; and o, "circa/ or'about/J 


Books of the Hebrew Scriptures Before the Common Era (B.C.E.) 


Nama of Book The Writer Place Written Writing Completed Time Covered 


Genesis 

Moses 

Wilderness 

1513 

*1 tithe.beginning 1 ' to 1657 

Exodus 

Moses 

Wilderness 

1512 

1657-1512 

Leviticus 

Moses 

Wilderness 

1512 

1 month (1512) 

Numbers 

Moses 

Wilderness/Flams of Moab 

1473 

1512-1473 

Deuteronomy 

Moses 

Plains of Mbab 

1473 

3 months (1473) 

Joshua 

Joshua 

Canaan 

c. 1450 

1473-c 1450 

Judges 

Samuel 

Israel 

1.1100 

c. 1450-e. 1120 

Ruth 

Samuel 

Israel 

c 1090 

11 years otjudges' rule 

1 Samuel 

Samuel; Gad; Nathan 

Israel 

c. 1078 

c 1180-1078 

2 Samuel 

Gad; Nathan 

Israel 

c.1040 

1077-c, 1040 

1 and 2 Kings 

Jeremiah 

Judah/Enypi 

580 

l. 1040-580 

i and 2 Chronicles 

Ezra 

Jerusalem (?) 

C. 460 

After 1 Gum. 9:44, 1077-537 

Ezra 

Ezra 

Jerusalem 

c, 460 

537-c, 467 

Nehemiah 

Nehfjmteh 

Jerusalem 

a. 443 

456-a. 443 

Esther 

Morriecai 

Shush an, El ant 

C, 475 

493 c. 475 

Job 

Moses 

Wilderness 

c. 1473 

Over 140 years between 





1657 and 1473 

Psalms 

David and others 


c, 460 


Proverbs 

Salomon; Agur; Lemuel 

Jerusalem 

c. 717 


Ecclesiastes 

Solomon 

Jerusalem 

b, 1000 


Song of Solomon 

Solomon 

Jerusalem 

c. 1020 


Isaiah 

Isaiah 

Jerusalem 

a 732 

C, 778-a. 732 

Jeremiah 

Jeremiah 

Jucah/Lqypt 

580 

647-580 

Lamentations 

Jeremiah 

Near Jerusalem 

607 


Ezekiel 

Ezekiel 

Babylon 

c. 591 

613-C. 591 

Daniel 

Daniel 

Babylon 

c. BOB 

536 

Hoses 

Hnsea 

Samaria (District) 

a. 745 

b, 804-a. 745 

Joel 

Joel 

Judah 

c. 820 (?) 


Amos 

Amos 

Judah 

c. 804 


Obadiah 

Gbadiah 


c. 607 


Jonah 

Jonah 


& 844 


Micah 

Micah 

Judah 

h,717 

c. 777-717 

Nahum 

Nahum 

Judah 

b.632 


Habakkuk 

Habakkuk 

Judah 

c. 628 (?) 


Zephaniah 

Zephaniah 

Judah 

b.648 


Haggai 

Haggai 

Jerusalem 

520 

11 2 days (520) 

Zechariah 

Zechariah 

Jerusalem 

518 

520-518 

MaSachi 

Malachi 

Jerusalem 

a. 44 3 


Books of the Greek Scriptures Written During the Common Era (C.E.) 

Name of Book 

The Writer 

Place Written Writing Completed Time Covered 

Matthew 

Matthew 

Palestine 

c, 41 

2 B-C.E--33 CE, 

Mark 

Mark 

Rome 

c. 60-65 

29-33 C.E 

Luke 

Luke 

Caesarea 

c 56'58 

3 B.C.E -33 GE. 

John 

Apostle John 

Ephesus, or near 

c.EB 

Al ter prologue, 29-33 CE 

Acts 

Luke 

Rome 

c Si 

33- -c. 61 C.E 

Ramans 

Paul 

Corinth 

c. 56 


1 Corinthians 

Paul 

Ephesus 

c. 55 


2 Corinthians 

Paul 

Macedonia 

c. 55 


Galatians 

Paul 

Corinth or Syrian Ann inch 

c. 50-52 


Ephesians 

Paul 

Rome 

c G0-61 


Philippians 

Paul 

Romo 

c 60-61 


CoSossians 

Paul 

Rome 

c. 60-61 


■ Thessa Ionia ns 

Paul 

Corinth 

c. 50 


2 Thfissalonians 

Paul 

Corinth 

c. 51 


1 Timothy 

Paul 

Macedonia 

c 61-64 


'l Timothy 

Paul 

Rome 

c as 


Titus 

Paul 

Macedonia [?j 

c. 61-64 


Philemon 

Paul 

Rome 

C. 60-51 


Hebrews 

Paul 

Rome 

c 61 


James 

James (Jesus' brother) 

Jerusalem 

b, 62 


1 Fetor 

Peter 

Babylon 

c 62-64 


2 Peter 

Peter 

Babylon (?) 

1 c. 64 


1 John 

Apostle John 

Ephesus, or near 

C 98 


2 John 

Apostle John 

Ephesus, or near 

a 98 


3 John 

Apostle John 

Ephesus, or near 

c 98 


Judo 

Jude (Jesus’ brother) 

Palestine (?) 

c 65 


Revelation 

Apostle John 

Patmos 

c 96 














Study /i 
Number £J 

: The Bible and 

The origin of the word 
"Bible"; determining which 
books rightfully belong in 


Its Canon 

the Divine Library; 
rejection of the Apocrypha. 


S INCE the inspired Scriptures are commonly 
referred to as the Bible r it is of interest to 
inquire into the origin and meaning of the 
word "Bible." It is derived from the Greek word 
bihli'a, which means "little books." This, In turn, 
is derived from hi'bios, a word describing the 
inner part of the papyrus plant from which, in 
ancient times, a "paper" for writing was produced. 
(The Phoenician port of Gebal, through which 
papyrus was imported from Egypt, came to be 
called Byblos by the Greeks. See Joshua 13:5, 
footnote.) Various written communications upon 
this type of materia! became known by the word 
bi bli a. Thus, bi bli'a came to describe any writ¬ 
ings, scrolls, books, documents, or scriptures or 
even a library collection of tittle books. 

2 Surprisingly, the word "Bible" itself general¬ 
ly is not found in the text of English or other- 
language translations of the Holy Scriptures. 
However, by the second century B.C.E., the collec¬ 
tion of the inspired hooks of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures was referred to as la bibli a in the Greek 
language. At Daniel 9:2 the prophet wrote: 'T 
myself, Daniel, discerned by the books . . . " Here 
the Septuagint has bi'blois , the dative plural form 
of hi bios. At 2 Timothy 4:13, Paul wrote: "When 
you come, bring ., . the scrolls [Greek, bi*blia]. H In 
their several grammatical forms, the Greek words 
bi bli *on and bi bios occur more than 40 times in 
the Christian Greek Scriptures and are usually 
translated "scrolls)" or "book(s). r Bibli a was later 
used in Latin as a singular word, and from the 
Latin, the word 'Bible" came into the English 
language. 

3 It Is God's Word. While various men were 
used in the inspired writing of it and still others 
have shared in translating it from the original 
tongues into the written languages of today, the 
Bible is, in the fullest sense, God's Word, his own 
inspired revelation to men. The inspired writers 

1, 2. fa) What is the general meaning of the Greek 
word bibli a? (b) How are this and associated words 
used in the Christian Greek Scriptures? (c) How did the 
word "Bible" come into the English language? 

3, How did writers of the Bible testify to its being God's 
inspired Word? 


themselves viewed it this way, as is evidenced by 
their use of such phrases as "expression of Jeho¬ 
vah's mouth" (Deut. 8:3), "sayings of Jehovah" 
(Josh. 24:27), "commandments of Jehovah" (Ezra 
7:11), "law of Jehovah" (Ps. 19:7), "word of Jeho¬ 
vah” (Isa, 33:4), 'utterance of Jehovah' (Matt 4:4), 
and "Jehovah's word" (1 Thess. 4:15). 

THE DIVINE LIBRARY 

4 What man knows today as the Bible is in fact a 
collection of ancient divinely inspired documents. 
These were composed and compiled in written 
form over a period of 16 centuries. All together 
this collection of documents forms what Jerome 
well described in Latin as the Bibliotheca Divina , 
or the Divine Library. This library has a catalog, 
or official lisxing of publications, which is limited 
to those books pertaining to the scope and special¬ 
ization of that library. All unauthorized books are 
excluded. Jehovah God is the Great Librarian who 
sets the standard that determines which writings 
should be included. So the Bible has a fixed catalog 
that contains 66 hooks, all products of God's guid¬ 
ing holy spirit. 

5 The collection, or list, of books accepted as 
genuine and inspired Scripture is often referred to 
as the Bible canon. Originally, the reed (Hebrew. 
qa<neh ') served as a measuring rod if a piece of 
wood was not at hand. The apostle Paul applied 
the Greek word Jca non to a "rule of conduct" as 
well as to the "territory” measured out as his 
assignment. (Gal. 6:16, footnote: 2 Cor, 10:13) So 
canonical books are those that are true and in¬ 
spired and worthy to be used as a straightedge in 
determining the right faith, doctrine, and con¬ 
duct, If we use books that are not "straight" as a 
plumb line, our "building" will not be true, and it 
will fail the test of the Master Surveyor. 

6 Determining Canonicity, What are some of 
the divine indications that have determined the 
canonicity of the 66 books of the Bible? First of all, 

4. Of what is the Bible composed, and who has deter¬ 
mined this? 

5, What is the Bible canon, and how did this designation 
originate? 

G. What are some of the Factors determining a book's 
canonicity? 
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“ALL SCRIPTURE IS INSPIRED OF GOD AND BENEFICIAL" 


the documents must deal with Jehovah's affairs in 
the earth, turning men to his worship and stimu¬ 
lating deep respect for his name and for his work 
and purposes in the earth. They must give evi¬ 
dence of inspiration, that is, that they are products 
of holy spirit. (2 Pet. 1:21) There must be no 
appeal to superstition or creature worship but, 
rather, an appeal to love and service of God. There 
would have to be nothing in any of the individual 
writings that would conflict with the internal har¬ 
mony of the whole, but, rather, each book must, 
by its unity with the others, support the one au¬ 
thorship, that of Jehovah God. We would also 
expect the writings to give evidence of accuracy 
down to the smallest details. In addition to these 
basic essentials, there are other specific indica¬ 
tions of inspiration, and therefore of canonicity, 
according to the nature of each book's contents, 
and these have been discussed herein in the intro¬ 
ductory material to each of the Bible books. Also, 
there are special circumstances that apply to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and others to the Christian 
Greek Scriptures that help in establishing the Bi¬ 
ble canon. 

THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES 

7 It should not be thought that acceptance of 
what constituted inspired Scripture had to wait till 
the completion of the Hebrew canon in the fifth 
century B.C.E. The writings of Moses under the 
direction of God’s spirit were from the very begin¬ 
ning accepted by the Israelites as inspired, of 
divine authorship. When completed, the Penta¬ 
teuch constituted the canon up to that time. Fur¬ 
ther revelations concerning Jehovah's purposes 
given to men under inspiration would need to 
follow logically and be in harmony with the fun¬ 
damental principles concerning true worship that 
are set forth in the Pentateuch. We have seen this 
to be true when we considered the different Bible 
books, especially as these deal directly with that 
grand theme of the Bible, the sanctification of 
Jehovah's name and the vindication of his sover¬ 
eignty by means of the Kingdom under Christ, the 
Promised Seed. 

8 The Hebrew Scriptures, especially, abound 
with prophecy. Jehovah himself, through Moses, 
provided the basis for establishing the genuine¬ 
ness of prophecy, whether it was really from God 
or not, and this helped to determine the canonicity 
of a prophetic book. (Deut. 13:1-3; 18:20-22) An 
examination of each of the prophetic books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures along with the Bible as a whole 

7. By what progressive steps was the Hebrew canon 
completed, and with what would any newer portion have 
to be in harmony? 

8. What establishes the canonicity of the prophetic 
books of the Bible? 


and secular history establishes beyond doubt that 
"the word" they spoke was in Jehovah's name, 
that it did "occur or come true," either completely 
or in a miniature or partial way when it had to do 
with things yet future, and that it turned the 
people toward God. Meeting these requirements 
established the prophecy as being genuine and 
inspired. 

9 Quotations by Jesus and the inspired writers 
of the Christian Greek Scriptures provide a direct 
way of establishing the canonicity of many of the 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures, although this 
measure is not applicable to all, for example, the 
books of Esther and Ecclesiastes. In considering 
the matter of canonicity, then, one other most 
important factor must be kept in mind, one that 
applies to the entire Bible canon. Just as Jehovah 
inspired men to write down his divine communi¬ 
cations for their instruction, upbuilding, and en¬ 
couragement in his worship and service, so it 
logically follows that Jehovah would direct and 
guide the collating of the inspired writings and 
the establishing of the Bible canon. He would do 
this so that there would be no doubt as to what 
made up his Word of truth and what would consti¬ 
tute the enduring measuring line of true worship. 
Indeed, only in this way could creatures on earth 
continue to be given 'a new birth through the 
word of God' and be able to testify that "the saying 
of Jehovah endures forever."—1 Pet. 1:23, 25. 

t0 Establishing the Hebrew Canon. Jewish 
tradition credits Ezra with beginning the compil¬ 
ing and cataloging of the canon of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and it says that this was completed by 
Nehemiah. Ezra was certainly well equipped for 
such a work, being one of the inspired Bible writ¬ 
ers himself as well as a priest, scholar, and official 
copyist of sacred writings. (Ezra 7:1-11) There is 
no reason to doubt the traditional view that the 
canon of the Hebrew Scriptures was fixed by the 
end of the fifth century B.C.E. 

11 We today list 39 books of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures; the traditional Jewish canon, while includ¬ 
ing these same books, counts them as 24. Some 
authorities, by putting Ruth with Judges and 
Lamentations with Jeremiah, counted the number 
of books as 22, though still holding to exactly the 
same canonical writings.* This made the number 
of inspired books equal the number of letters in 

• Encyclopaedia Judaica, 1973, Vol. 4, cols. 826, 827. 

9. What important factor must be borne in mind when 
one considers the question of the Bible canon? 

10. By when was the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures 
fixed? 

11. How does the traditional Jewish canon list the He¬ 
brew Scriptures? 
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the Hebrew alphabet. The following is the list of 
the 24 books according to the traditional Jewish 
canon: 

The Law {The Pentateuch) 

1. Genesis 

2. Exodus 

3. Leviticus 

4. Numbers 

5. Deuteronomy 
The Prophets 

5, Joshua 

7. Judges 

8. Samuel {First and 

Second together 
as one book) 

9. Kings (First and Sec¬ 

ond together os 
one book) 

10, Isaiah 

It, Jeremiah 

12. Ezekiel 

13, The Twelve Prophets (Hoses, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 

Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 

HaggaL Zechariah, and Malachi, as one book) 

12 This was the catalog, or canon, that was ac¬ 
cepted as inspired Scripture by Christ Jesus and 
the early Christian congregation, it was only from 
these writings that the inspired writers of the 
Christian Greek Scriptures quoted, and by intro¬ 
ducing such quotations with expressions like "as it 
Is written, 1 they confirmed these as being the 
Word of God, (Rom. 15:9) Jesus, in speaking of the 
complete inspired Scriptures written up till the 
time of his ministry, referred to the things record¬ 
ed in "the law of Moses and in the Prophets and 
Psalms/" (Luke 24:44) Here "Psalms," as the first 
book of the Hagiographa, is used to refer to this 
whole section. The last historical book to be in¬ 
cluded in the Hebrew canon was that of Nehemi- 
ab. That this was under the direction of God's 
spirit is seen in that this book alone provides the 
starting point for reckoning Daniel's outstanding 
prophecy that "from the going forth of the word to 
restore and to rebuild Jerusalem" until the coming 
of the Messiah there would be a period of 69 
prophetic weeks. (Dan. 9:25; Neh. 2:1-8; 6:15) 
The book of Nehemiah also provides the historical 
background for the last of the prophetic books, 
Malachi. That Mala chi belongs in the canon of the 
inspired Scriptures cannot be doubted, since even 
Jesus, the Son of God, quoted it a number of times. 
(Matt, 11:10, 14) While similar quotations are 
made from the majority of the books of the He¬ 
brew canon, all of which were written prior to 
Nehemiah and Malachi, the writers of the Chris¬ 
tian Greek Scriptures make no quotations from 
any so-called inspired writings written after the 
time of Nehemiah and Malachi down to the time 
of Christ. This confirms the traditional view of the 


12. Whsi further confirms the Hebrew canon, and with 
what writings did it end? 


Jews, and also the belief of the Christian congre¬ 
gation of the first century C.E,, that the Hebrew 
Scripture canon ended with the writings of Nehe¬ 
miah and Malachi. 

APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF THE HEBREW 

SCRIPTURES 

13 What are the Apocryphal books? These are 
the writings that some have included in certain 
Bibles but that have been rejected by others be¬ 
cause they do not bear evidence of having been 
inspired by God. The Greek word apo'kryphos 
refers to things "carefully concealed." (Mark 4:22; 
Luke 8:17; Col, 2:3) The term is applied to books 
of doubtful authorship or authority or those 
which, while considered to be of some value for 
personal reading, lacked evidence of divine inspi¬ 
ration, Such books were kept apart and not read 
publicly, hence the thought of "concealed." At the 
Council of Carthage, in 397 C.E., it was proposed 
that seven of the Apocryphal books be added to 
the Hebrew Scriptures, along with additions to the 
canonical books of Esther and DanieL However, It 
was not until as late as 1546, at the Council of 
Trent, that the Roman Catholic Church definitely 
confirmed the acceptance of these additions into 
its catalog of Bible books. These additions were 
Tobit, Judith, additions to Esther, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Baruch, three additions to Daniel, First 
Maccabees, and Second Maccabees. 

14 The book of First Maccabees, while not in any 
way to be reckoned as an inspired book, contains 
information that is of historical interest. It gives 
an account of the struggle of the Jews for indepen¬ 
dence during the second century B.C.E. under the 
leadership of the priestly family of the Maccabees. 
The rest of the Apocryphal books are full of myths 
and superstitions and abound with errors. They 
were never referred to or quoted by Jesus or the 
writers of the Christian Greek Scriptures. 

15 The Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, of 
the first century C.E., in his work Against Apion 
(I, 38-41 18]), refers to all the books that were 
recognized by the Hebrews as sacred. He wrote: 
"We do not possess myriads of inconsistent books, 
conflicting with each other. Our books, those 
which are justly accredited, are but two and twen¬ 
ty [the equivalent of our 39 today, as is shown in 
paragraph 11], and contain the record of all time. 
Of these, five are the books of Moses, comprising 

13, (a) What are ihe Apocryphal books? (b) How did 
they come to be accepted into the Roman Catholic 
Canon? 

14, (a) Ln whal way is First Maccabees of interest? 
(b) What authorities never referred to the Apocrypha, 
and why? 

15, 16. How did Josephus and Jerome indicate which 
books are canonical? 


The Writings (Hag icgrapba) 

14. Psalms 

15. Proverbs 

16. Job 

17. The Song of Solomon 

18. Ruth 

19. Lamentations 

20. Ecclesiastes 

21. Esther 

22. Daniel 

23. Ezra (Nehemiah was 

included with Ezra) 

24. Chronicles (First and 

Second together 
as one hook) 
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the laws and the traditional history from the birth 
of man down to the death of the lawgiver. , . . 
From the death of Moses until Artaxerxes, who 
succeeded Xerxes as king of Persia, the prophets 
subsequent to Moses wrote the history of the 
events of their own times in thirteen books. The 
remaining four books contain Hymns to God and 
precepts for the conduct of human life." Thus 
Josephus shows that the canon of the Hebrew 
Scriptures had been fixed long before the first 
century C.E. 

1& Biblical scholar Jerome, who completed the 
Latin Vulgate translation of the Rible about 
405 C,E. r was quite definite in his position on 
the Apocryphal books. After listing the inspired 
books, using the same counting as Josephus, num¬ 
bering the 39 inspired books of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures as 22, he writes in his prologue to the books 
of Samuel and Kings in the Vulga re; "Thus there 
are twenty-two books , , . This prologue of the 
Scriptures can serve as a Fortified approach to all 
the books which we translate from the Hebrew 
into Latin; so that we may know that whatever is 
beyond these must be put in the apocrypha." 

THE CHRISTIAN GREEK SCRIPTURES 

t7 The Roman Catholic Church claims responsi¬ 
bility for the decision as to which books should be 
included in the Bible canon, and reference is made 
to the Council of Carthage (397 C.E,), where a 
catalog of books was formulated. The opposite is 
true, however, because the canon, including the 
list of books making up the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures, was already settled by then, that is, not by 
the decree of any council but by the direction of 
God's holy spirit—the same spirit that inspired 
the writing of those books in the first place. The 
testimony of later noninspired catalogers is valu¬ 
able only as an acknowledgment of the Bible can¬ 
on, which God's spirit had authorized. 

The Evidence of Early Catalogs* A glance at 
the accompanying chart reveals that a number 
of fourth-century catalogs of the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures, dated prior to the above-mentioned council, 
agree exactly with our present canon, and some 
others omit only Revelation. Before the end of the 
second century, there is universal acceptance of 
the four Gospels, Acts, and 12 of the apostle Paul's 
letters. Only a few of the smaller writings were 
doubted in certain areas. Likely this was so be¬ 
cause such writings were limited in their initial 

17. What responsibility does the Roman Catholic 
Church claim, but who res My determined which books 
make up the Bible canon? 

IB. What important conclusions can be drawn from the 
chart showing early catalogs of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures? 


circulation for one reason or another and thus took 
longer to become accepted as canonical. 

iq One of the most interesting early catalogs is 
the fragment discovered by L A. Mura tori in the 
Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy, and published by 
him in 1740. Though the beginning is missing, its 
reference to Luke as the third Gospel indicates 
that it first mentioned Matthew and Mark. The 
Muratorian Fragment, which is in Latin, dates to 
the latter part of the second century C.E. It is a 
most interesting document, as the following par¬ 
tial translation shows: "The third book of the Gos¬ 
pel is that according to Luke, Luke, the well- 
known physician, wrote it in bis own name . . * 
The fourth book of the Gospel is that of John, one 
of the disciples. , .. And so to the faith of believers 
there is no discord, even although different selec¬ 
tions are given from the facts in the individual 
books of the Gospels, because in all [of them] 
under the one guiding Spirit all the things relative 
to his nativity, passion, resurrection, conversation 
with his disciples, and his twofold advent, the first 
in the humiliation arising from contempt, which 
took place, and the second in the glory of kingly 
power, which is yet to come, have been declared. 
What marvel is it, then, if John adduces SO consis¬ 
tently in his epistles these several things, saying 
in person: what we have seen with our eyes, and 
heard with our ears, and our hands have handled, 
those things we have written/ For thus he pro¬ 
fesses to be not only an eyewitness but also a 
hearer and narrator of alt the wonderful things of 
the Lord, in their order Moreover, the acts of all 
the apostles are written in one book, Luke [so] 
comprised them for the most excellent Theophilus 
. . , Now the epistles of Paul, what they are, 
whence or for what reason they were sent, they 
themselves make clear to him who will under¬ 
stand* First of all he wrote at length to the Corin¬ 
thians to prohibit the schism of heresy, then to the 
Galatians [against] circumcision, and to the Ro¬ 
mans on the order of the Scriptures, intimating 
also that Christ is the chief matter in them—each 
of which it is necessary for us to discuss, seeing 
that the blessed Apostle Paul himself, following 
the example of his predecessor John, writes to no 
more than seven churches by name in the follow¬ 
ing order: to the Corinthians (first), to the Ephe¬ 
sians (second), to the Fhilippians (third), to the 
Colossians (fourth), to the Galatians (fifth), to the 
Thessalonians (sixth), to the Romans (seventh). 
But though he writes twice for the sake of correc¬ 
tion to the Corinthians and the Thessalonians, that 

19. (a) What outstanding document has been located in 
Italy, and what is its date? (b) How does this define the 
accopled canon of that time? 
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there is one church diffused throughout the whole 
earth is shown [?Le + , by this sevenfold writing]; 
and John also in the Apocalypse, though he writes 
to seven churches, yet speaks to alh But [he wrote] 
out of affection and love one to Philemon, and one 
to Titus, and two to Timothy; [and these] are held 
sacred in the honorable esteem of the Church. . . . 
Further, an epistle of Jude and two bearing the 
name of John are counted . . , We receive the 


apocalypses of John and Peter only, which [latter] 
some of us do not wish to be read in church." 
— The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Reli¬ 
gious Knowledge, 1956, Vol. VIII, page 56, 

20 It is noted that toward the end of the Mura- 
torian Fragment, mention is made of just two 


20, (a) How is the omission of one of John's letters and 
one of Peter's explained? {b) How closely, then, does this 
catalog correspond to our present-day catalog? 
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epistles of John. However, on this point the above- 
mentioned encyclopedia, page 55, notes that these 
two epistles of John "can only be the second and 
third, whose writer calls himself merely 'the el¬ 
der.' Having already treated the first, though only 
incidentally, in connection with the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel, and there declared his unquestioning belief in 
its Johannine origin, the author felt able here to 
confine himself to the two smaller letters." As to 
the apparent absence of any mention of Peter's 
first epistle, this source continues: "The most 
probable hypothesis is that of the loss of a few 
words, perhaps a line, in which I Peter and the 
Apocalypse of John were named as received." 
Therefore, from the standpoint of the Muratorian 
Fragment, this encyclopedia, on page 56, con¬ 
cludes: "The New Testament is regarded as def¬ 
initely made up of the four Gospels, the Acts, 
thirteen epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse of John, 
probably three epistles of his, Jude, and probably 
I Peter, while the opposition to another of Peter's 
writings was not yet silenced." 

21 Origen, about the year 230 C.E., accepted 
among the inspired Scriptures the books of He¬ 
brews and James, both missing from the Mura¬ 
torian Fragment. While he indicates that some 
doubted their canonical quality, this also shows 
that by this time, the canonicity of most of the 
Greek Scriptures was accepted, only a few doubt¬ 
ing some of the less well-known epistles. Later, 
Athanasius, Jerome, and Augustine acknowledged 
the conclusions of earlier lists by defining as the 
canon the same 27 books that we now have.* 

22 The majority of the catalogs in the chart are 
specific lists showing which books were accepted 
as canonical. Those of Irenaeus, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, Tertullian, and Origen are completed from 
the quotations they made, which reveal how they 
regarded the writings referred to. These are fur¬ 
ther supplemented from the records of the early 
historian Eusebius. However, the fact that these 
writers do not mention certain canonical writings 
does not argue against their canonicity. It is just 
that they did not happen to refer to them in their 
writings either by choice or because of the sub¬ 
jects under discussion. But why do we not find 
exact lists earlier than the Muratorian Fragment? 

23 It was not until critics like Marcion came 
along in the middle of the second century C.E. that 
an issue arose as to which books Christians should 


• The Books and the Parchments. 1963, F. F. Bruce, 
page 112. 


21. (a) Of what interest are Origen’s comments on the 
inspired writings? (b) What did later writers acknowl¬ 
edge? 

22, 23. (a) How were the lists of the catalogs in the 
chart prepared? (b) Why were there apparently no such 
lists prior to the Muratorian Fragment? 


accept. Marcion constructed his own canon to suit 
his doctrines, taking only certain of the apostle 
Paul's letters and an expurgated form of the Gos¬ 
pel of Luke. This, together with the mass of apoc¬ 
ryphal literature by then spreading throughout 
the world, was what led to statements by cata¬ 
loged as to which books they accepted as canoni¬ 
cal. 

24 Apocryphal Writings. Internal evidence con¬ 
firms the clear division that was made between 
the inspired Christian writings and works that 
were spurious or uninspired. The Apocryphal 
writings are much inferior and often fanciful and 
childish. They are frequently inaccurate.* Note 
the following statements by scholars on these 
noncanonical books: 

"There is no question of any one's having 
excluded them from the New Testament: they 
have done that for themselves."—M. R. James, 
The Apocryphal New Testament , pages xi, xii. 

"We have only to compare our New Testa¬ 
ment books as a whole with other literature of 
the kind to realize how wide is the gulf which 
separates them from it. The uncanonical gos¬ 
pels, it is often said, are in reality the best 
evidence for the canonical."—G. Milligan, The 
New Testament Documents , page 228. 

"It cannot be said of a single writing pre¬ 
served to us from the early period of the 
Church outside the New Testament that it 
could properly be added to-day to the Canon." 
—K. Aland. The Problem of the New Testa¬ 
ment Canon , page 24. 

25 Inspired Penmen. This further point is of 
interest. All the writers of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures in one way or another were closely 
associated with the original governing body of the 
Christian congregation, which included apostles 
personally selected by Jesus. Matthew, John, and 
Peter were among the original 12 apostles, and 
Paul was later selected as an apostle but was not 
reckoned as one of the 12/ Although Paul was not 
present at the special outpouring of spirit at Pen¬ 
tecost, Matthew, John, and Peter were there, 
along with James and Jude and probably Mark. 
(Acts 1:14) Peter specifically counts the letters of 
Paul in with "the rest of the Scriptures." (2 Pet. 3: 
15, 16) Mark and Luke were close associates and 
traveling companions of Paul and Peter. (Acts 12: 
25; 1 Pet. 5:13; Col. 4:14; 2 Tim. 4:11) All these 
writers were endowed with miraculous abilities 


• Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 122-5. 

* Insight on the Scriptures. Vol. 1, pages 129-30 


24. (a) What characterizes the Apocryphal "New Testa¬ 
ment" writings? (b) What do scholars say of these? 

25. What facts about the individual writers of the Chris¬ 
tian Greek Scriptures argue for the inspiration of these 
writings? 
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by holy spirit, either by special outpouring as 
occurred at Pentecost and when Paul was convert¬ 
ed (Acts 9:17, 18) or, no doubt as in the case of 
Luke, by the laying on of the apostles' hands. (Acts 
8:14-17) All the writing of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures was completed during the time that the 
special gifts of the spirit were operative. 

26 Faith in the almighty God, who is the Lnspir- 
er and Preserver of his Word, makes us confident 

26. (a) What do we accept as Gods Word, and why? 
(b) How should we show appreciation for the Bible? 


that he is the one who has guided the gathering 
together of its various parts. So we confidently 
accept the 27 books of the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures along with the 39 of the Hebrew Scriptures 
as the one Bible, by the one Author, Jehovah God. 
His Word in its 66 books is our guide, and Its 
entire harmony and balance testify to its com¬ 
pleteness. All praise to Jehovah God, the Creator 
of this incomparable book] It can equip us com¬ 
pletely and put our feet on the way to life Let us 
use It wisely at every opportunity. 


Study 

“ & The Hebrew Text 
of the Holy Scriptures 


How the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as part of the inspired Word of 
God, were copied, preserved 
as to textual integrity , and 
transmitted down to this day. 


T HE 'words of Jehovah' captured in writing 
may be likened to waters of truth collect¬ 
ed in a remarkable reservoir of inspired 
documents. How grateful we can be that through¬ 
out the period of these heavenly communications, 
Jehovah caused these "waters" to be gathered 
together in order to become an inexhaustible 
source of life-giving information! Other treasures 
of the past, such as regal crowns, heirlooms, and 
monuments of men, have tarnished, eroded, or 
collapsed with the passage of time, but the trea- 
surelike sayings of out God will last to time indef¬ 
inite. (Isa. 40:8) However, questions arise as to 
whether there has been contamination of these 
waters of truth after they were taken into the 
reservoir. Have they remained unadulterated? 
Have they been transmitted faithfully from the 
original-language texts, with the result that what 
is available to peoples of every language on earth 
today is reliable? We will find it a thrilling study 
to examine the section of this reservoir known as 
the Hebrew text, noting the care taken to pre¬ 
serve its accuracy, together with the wonderful 
provisions made for its transmission and avail- 
ability to all nations of mankind through versions 
and new translations. 

2 The original documents in the Hebrew and 


1, (a) How do the 'words of Jehovah' differ from other 
treasures of the past? (b) What questions arise as to the 
preservation of God's Word? 

2. How were the inspired writings preserved down to 
Ezra's day? 


Aramaic languages were recorded by God's hu¬ 
man secretaries, from Moses in 1513 B.C.E. down 
to shortly after 443 B.C.E. As far as is known 
today, none of these original writings are now in 
existence. However, from the beginning, great 
care was exercised in preserving the Inspired 
writings, including authorized copies of them. 
About 642 B.C.E., in King Josiahs time, "the very 
book of the law' 1 2 of Moses, doubtless the original 
copy, was found stored away in the house of 
Jehovah. It had by this time been faithfully pre¬ 
served for 871 years. Bible writer Jeremiah man¬ 
ifested such great interest in this discovery that 
he made written record of it at 2 Kings 22:8-10, 
and about the year 460 B.C.E,, Ezra again re¬ 
ferred to the same incident. £2 Chron. 34:14-18) 
He was interested in these things, for "he was a 
skilled copyist in the law of Moses, which Jeho¬ 
vah the God of Israel had given/ 1 (Ezra 7:6) No 
doubt Ezra had access to other scrolls of the He¬ 
brew Scriptures that had been prepared up to his 
time, possibly including originals of some of the 
inspired writings. Indeed, Ezra seems to have 
been the custodian of the divine writings in his 
day.—Neh. 8:1, 2. 

ERA OF MANUSCRIPT COPYING 

3 From Ezra's time forward, there was an in¬ 
creased demand for copies of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures. Not all the Jews returned to Jerusalem and 


3. What need arose lor additional copies of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and how was this filled? 
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Palestine in the restoration of 537 B.C.E. and 
thereafter. Instead, thousands remained in Bab' 
ylon, while others migrated for business and oth¬ 
er reasons, with the result that they were to be 
found in most of the large commercial centers of 
the ancient world. Many Jews would make an¬ 
nual pilgrimages back to Jerusalem for the vari¬ 
ous temple festivals, and there they would share 
in the worship conducted in Biblical Hebrew. In 
Ezra's time the Jews in these many faraway lands 
used local assembly places known as synagogues, 
where readings and discussions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures took place.* Because of the many scat¬ 
tered places of worship, copyists had to multiply 
the supply of handwritten manuscripts. 

4 These synagogues usually had a storage room 
known as the genizah. In the course of time, the 
Jews placed in the genizah discarded manuscripts 
that had become torn or worn with age, replacing 
them with new ones for current synagogue use. 
From time to time, the contents of the genizah 
would be solemnly buried in the earth, in order 
that the text—containing the holy name of Jeho¬ 
vah—might not be desecrated. Over the centu¬ 
ries, thousands of old Hebrew Bible manuscripts 
disappeared from use in this way. However, the 
well-stocked genizah of the synagogue in Old 
Cairo was spared this treatment, probably be¬ 
cause it was walled up and forgotten until the 
middle of the 19th century. In 1890, when the 
synagogue was being repaired, the contents of 
the genizah were reexamined and its treasures 
were gradually either sold or donated. From this 
source, fairly complete manuscripts and thou¬ 
sands of fragments (some said to be of the sixth 
century C.E.) have found their way to Cambridge 
University Library and other libraries of Europe 
and America. 

6 Today, in various libraries of the world, there 
have been counted and cataloged perhaps 6,000 
manuscripts of all or portions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Until recently there were no such 
manuscripts (except for a few fragments) older 
than the tenth century C.E. Then, in 1947, in the 
area of the Dead Sea, there was discovered a 
scroll of the book of Isaiah, and in subsequent 

* It is not known when the use of synagogues was 
instituted. It may have been during the 70-year Babylo¬ 
nian exile when there was no temple in existence, or it 
may have been shortly following the return from exile, 
in Ezra’s day. 


4. (a) What was a genizah, and how was it used? 
(b) What valuable find was made in one of these in the 
19th century? 

5. (a) What ancient Hebrew manuscripts have now 
been cataloged, and how old are they? (b) What does a 
study of them reveal? 


years additional priceless scrolls of the Hebrew 
Scriptures came to light as caves in the Dead Sea 
area surrendered rich treasures of manuscripts 
that had been hidden for nearly 1,900 years. 
Experts have now dated some of these as having 
been copied in the last few centuries B.C.E. The 
comparative study of the approximately 6,000 
manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures gives a 
sound basis for establishing the Hebrew text and 
reveals faithfulness in the transmission of the 
text. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 

6 What men today call the Hebrew language 
was, in its original form, the language that Adam 
spoke in the garden of Eden. For this reason it 
could be referred to as man's language. It was the 
language spoken in Noah's day, though with a 
growing vocabulary. In still further expanded 
form, it was the basic language that survived 
when Jehovah confused mankind’s speech at the 
Tower of Babel. (Gen. 11:1, 7-9) Hebrew belongs 
to the Semitic group of languages, of which it is 
the family head. It appears to be related to the 
language of Canaan in Abraham's time, and from 
their Hebraic branch, the Canaanites formed var¬ 
ious dialects. At Isaiah 19:18 it is referred to as 
“the language of Canaan." Moses in his time was a 
scholar, learned not only in the wisdom of the 
Egyptians but also in the Hebrew language of his 
forefathers. For this reason he was in a position to 
read ancient documents that came into his hands, 
and these may have provided a basis for some 
of the information he recorded in what is now 
known as the Bible book of Genesis. 

7 Later, in the days of the Jewish kings, He¬ 
brew came to be known as "the Jews' language." 
(2 Ki. 18:26, 28) In Jesus' time, the Jews spoke a 
newer or expanded form of Hebrew, and this 
still later became a rabbinic Hebrew. However, it 
should be noted that in the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures, the language is still referred to as the 
"Hebrew" language, not the Aramaic. (John 5:2; 
19:13, 17; Acts 22:2; Rev. 9:11) From earliest 
times. Biblical Hebrew was the binding language 
of communication, understood by most of Jeho¬ 
vah's pre-Christian witnesses as well as by the 
Christian witnesses of the first century. 

8 The Hebrew Scriptures served as a reservoir 
of crystal-clear waters of truth, communicated 
and collected under divine inspiration. However, 

6. (a) What was the early history of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage? (b) Why was Moses qualified to write Genesis? 

7. (a) What later development of Hebrew took place? 
(b) As what did Biblical Hebrew serve? 

8. Having in mind the purpose of the Scriptures, for 
what can we be truly thankful? 
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only those able to read Hebrew could avail them¬ 
selves directly of these divinely provided waters. 
How could men of the multitongued nations also 
find a way to imbibe these waters of truth, thus 
gaining divine guidance and refreshment for 
their soul? (Rev. 22:17) The only way was by 
translation from the Hebrew into other lan¬ 
guages, thus broadening the flow of the stream of 
divine truth to all the multitudes of mankind. We 
can be truly thankful to Jehovah God that from 
about the fourth or third century B.C.E. down to 
the present time, portions of the Bible have been 
translated into more than 1,900 languages. What 
a boon this has proved to be for all righteously 
inclined people, who have indeed been enabled to 
find their "delight" in these precious waters!—Ps. 
1:2; 37:3,4. 

9 Does the Bible itself give authority or justi¬ 
fication for translating its text into other lan¬ 
guages? Certainly it does! God's word to Israel, 
"Be glad, you nations, with his people," and Je¬ 
sus' prophetic command to Christians, "This good 
news of the kingdom will be preached in all the 
inhabited earth for a witness to all the nations," 
must be fulfilled. For this to take place, transla¬ 
tion of the Scriptures is a necessity. Looking back 
over nearly 24 centuries of Bible translating, it is 
clear that Jehovah's blessing has accompanied 
this work. Moreover, ancient translations of the 
Bible that have survived in manuscript form have 
also served to confirm the high degree of textual 
faithfulness of the Hebrew reservoir of truth. 
—Deut. 32:43; Matt. 24:14. 

EARLIEST TRANSLATED VERSIONS 

10 The Samaritan Pentateuch. Dating from 
early times, there is the version known as the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which, as the name im¬ 
plies, contains only the first five books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is really a transliteration of 
the Hebrew text into Samaritan script, developed 
from the ancient Hebrew script. It provides a 
useful pointer to the Hebrew text of the time. 
This transliteration was made by the Samaritans 
—descendants of those left in Samaria following 
the conquest of the ten-tribe kingdom of Israel in 
740 B.C.E. and those brought in by the Assyrians 
at that time. The Samaritans incorporated the 
worship of Israel with that of their own pagan 
gods, and they accepted the Pentateuch. It is 
thought that they made their transcription of it 
about the fourth century B.C.E., although some 

9. (a) What authority for translation does the Bible 
itself give? (b) What further good purpose hBve ancient 
Bible translations served? 

10. (a) What is the Samaritan Pentateuch, and why is it 
useful to us today? (b) Give an example of the use of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in the New World Translation 


scholars suggest that it may have been as late as 
the second century B.C.E. As they read its text, 
they would, in fact, be pronouncing Hebrew. Al¬ 
though the text contains about 6,000 variations 
from the Hebrew text, many of them are minor 
details. Few of the existing manuscript copies are 
older than the 13th century C.E. Some references 
are made to the Samaritan Pentateuch in foot¬ 
notes of the New World Translation .* 

11 The Aramaic Targums. The Aramaic word 
for "interpretation" or "paraphrase" is targum. 
From Nehemiah's time forward, Aramaic came to 
be used as the common language of many of the 
Jews living in the territory of Persia, and so it was 
necessary to accompany readings of the Hebrew 
Scriptures with translations into that language. 
They likely assumed their present final form no 
earlier than about the fifth century C.E. Though 
they are only loose paraphrases of the Hebrew 
text, and not an accurate translation, they supply 
a rich background to the text and give aid in 
determining some difficult passages. Frequent 
references are made to the Targums in footnotes 
of the New World Translation.* 

12 The Greek Septuagint. The most important 
of the early versions of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and the first actual written translation from the 
Hebrew, is the Greek Septuagint (meaning, "Sev¬ 
enty"). Its translation began about 280 B.C.E., 
according to tradition, by 72 Jewish scholars of 
Alexandria, Egypt. Later, the number 70 some¬ 
how came to be used, and thus the version was 
called the Septuagint. Evidently it was completed 
sometime in the second century B.C.E. It served 
as Scripture for the Greek-speaking Jews and was 
used extensively down to the time of Jesus and 
his apostles. In the Christian Greek Scriptures, 
most of the 320 direct quotations and the com¬ 
bined total of perhaps 890 quotations and refer¬ 
ences to the Hebrew Scriptures are based on the 
Septuagint. 

13 There sure still available for study today a 
considerable number of fragments of the Septu- 
agim written on papyrus. They are valuable be¬ 
cause they belong to early Christian times, and 
though often just a few verses or chapters, they 
help in assessing the text of the Septuagint. The 

4 See "Sam" in footnotes, at Genesis 4:8; Exodus 6:2; 7:9; 
8:15; and 12:40. This last rendering helps us to under¬ 
stand Galatians 3:17. 

" See "T" in footnotes at Numbers 24:17; Deuteronomy 
33:13; and Psalm 100:3. 


11. What are the Targums, and of what benefit are they 
in connection with the text of the Hebrew Scriptures? 

12. What is the Septuagint, and why is it so important? 

13. What valuable fragments of the Septuagint have 
survived to this day, and of what value are they? 
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Fouad Papyri collection (Inventory No. 266) was 
discovered in Egypt in 1939 and has been found 
to be of the first century B.C.E. It contains por¬ 
tions of the books of Genesis and Deuteronomy, In 
the fragments of Genesis, the divine name does 
not occur because of the incomplete preservation. 
However, in the book of Deuteronomy, it occurs 
in various places, written in square Hebrew char¬ 
acters within the Greek text, 1 Other papyri date 
down to about the fourth century C.E., when the 
more durable vellum, a fine grade of parchment 
generally made from calf, lamb, or goat skins, 
began to be used for writing manuscripts. 

14 It is of interest that the divine name, in the 
form of the Teiragrammaton, also appears in the 
Septuagint of QrigeiTs six-column Hexapla, com- 
pleted about 245 C.E. Commenting on Psalm 2:2, 
Origen wrote of the Septuagint: "In the most 
accurate manuscripts THE NAME occurs in He¬ 
brew characters, yet not In today's Hebrew [char¬ 
acters!, but in the most ancient ones,"" The evi¬ 
dence appears conclusive that the Septuagint was 
tampered with at an early date. Ky 'ri-os (Lord) 
and The-os (God) being substituted for the Tet- 
ragrammaton. Since the early Christians used 
manuscripts containing the divine name, it can¬ 
not be supposed that they followed Jewish tradi¬ 
tion in failing to pronounce "THE NAME" during 
their ministry. They must have been able to wit¬ 
ness to Jehovah's name directly from the Greek 
Septuagint. 

t5 There are hundreds of vellum and leather 
manuscripts of the Greek Septuagint still in exis¬ 
tence. A number of these, produced between the 
fourth century C.E, and the ninth century C.E., 
are important because of the large sections of 
the Hebrew Scriptures that they cover. They are 
known as uncials because They are written entire¬ 
ly in large, separated capital letters. The remain¬ 
der are called minuscules because they are writ¬ 
ten in a smaller, cursive style of handwriting. 
Minuscule, or cursive, manuscripts remained in 
vogue from the ninth century until the inception 
of printing. The outstanding uncial manuscripts 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, namely, the 
Vatican No. 1209, the Sinaitic, and the Alexan- 

Reference Bible , appendix 1c, 'The Divine Name in 
Ancient Greek Versions." 

# Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 2 r page 9 


14, (a) What does Origen testify as to the Septuagint? 

(b) When and how was the Septuagint tampered with? 

(c) What witness must the early Christians have given in 
using the Septuagint? 

15. (a) Using the chart on page 314, describe the vel¬ 
lum and leather manuscripts of the Septuagint. (b) What 
references does the A few World Translation make to 
these? 


drine, all contain the Greek Septuagint with some 
slight variations. Frequent references are made to 
the Septuagint in the footnotes and comments in 
the New World Translation / 

Ui The Latin Vulgate, This version has been the 
mother text used by a multitude of Catholic trans¬ 
lators in producing other versions in the many 
languages of Western Christendom. How did 
the Vulgate originate? The Latin word vulgatus 
means "common, that which is popular." When 
the Vulgate was first produced, it was in the 
common, or popular, Latin of the day so that it 
could be easily understood by the ordinary people 
of the Western Roman Empire. The scholar Je¬ 
rome, who made this translation, had previously 
made two revisions of the Old Latin Psalms, in 
comparison with the Greek Septuagint However, 
his translation of the Vulgate Bible was made 
direct from the original Hebrew and Greek lan¬ 
guages and was thus not a version of a version. 
Jerome worked on his Latin translation from the 
Hebrew from about 390 C.E. to 405 C,E. While the 
completed work included Apocryphal books, that 
were by this time in the copies of the Septuagint, 
Jerome clearly distinguished between the books 
that were canonical and those that were not. The 
Mew World Translation refers many times to Je¬ 
rome's Vulgate In its footnotes. 

THE HE8BEW-LANGUAGE TEXTS 

17 The Sopherim. The men who copied the He¬ 
brew Scriptures starting in the days of Ezra 
and continuing to the time of Jesus were called 
scribes, or Sopherim. In the course of time, they 
began to take liberties in making textual changes. 
Tn fact, Jesus himself roundly condemned these 
would-be custodians of the Law for assuming 
powers that did not belong to them.—Matt. 23: 
2,13. 

1E The Masore Reveals Alterations, The scribal 
successors of the Sopherim in the centuries after 
Christ came to be known as the Masoretes. These 
took note of the alterations made by the earlier 
Sopherim, recording them in the margin or at the 

11 The New World Translation notes these variations by 
symbol LXX k For Sinaitic, LXX A for Alexandrine, and 
LXX 11 for Vatican. See Footnotes at 1 kings 14:2 and 
1 Chronicles 7:34; 12:19 
* See ‘'Vg 1 ' in footnote at Exodus 37:6. 

16. (a) What is the Latin VuJgatc, and why is it so 
valuable? (b) Give an example of the New World Trans¬ 
lation’s reference toil. 

17. Who were the scribes, or Sopherim, and for what did 
Jesus condemn them? 

13. (a) Who were the Masoretes, and what valuable 
comments have they made on the Hebrew text? 
(h) What are some examples of their corrections, as 
noted in the Now World Translation? 
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end of the Hebrew text. These marginal notes 
came to be known as the Masora. The Masora 
listed the 15 extraordinary points of the Sopher¬ 
im, namely, 15 words or phrases in the Hebrew 
text that had been marked by dots or strokes. 
Some of these extraordinary points do not affect 
the English translation or the interpretation, but 
others do and are of importance.* The Sopherim 
allowed their superstitious fear of pronouncing 
the name Jehovah to ensnare them into altering it 
to read Adhonai (Lord) at 134 places and to read 
Elohim (God) in some instances. The Masora 
lists these changes.* The Sopherim or early 
scribes are also charged with making at least 18 
emendations (corrections), according to a note in 
the Masora, though there evidently were even 
more* These emendations were very likely made 
with good intentions because the original passage 
appeared to show either irreverence for God or 
disrespect for his earthly representatives. 

19 The Consonantal Text. The Hebrew alpha¬ 
bet is made up of 22 consonants, with no vowels. 
Originally, the reader had to supply the vowel 
sounds from his knowledge of the language. He¬ 
brew writing was like an abbreviated script. Even 
in modern English there are many standard ab¬ 
breviations that people use in which only conso¬ 
nants appear. For example, there is ltd. as an 
abbreviation for limited. Similarly, the Hebrew 
language comprised a series of words made up 
only of consonants. Thus, by "consonantal text" is 
meant the Hebrew text without any vowel mark¬ 
ings. The consonantal text of the Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts became fixed in form between the first 
and second centuries C.E., although manuscripts 
with variant texts continued to circulate for some 
time. Alterations were no longer made, unlike the 
previous period of the Sopherim. 

20 The Masoretic Text. In the second half of 
the first millennium C.E., the Masoretes (Hebrew, 
ba-'aleh' ham-masohrah', meaning "the Mas¬ 
ters of Tradition") established a system of vowel 
points and accent marks. These served as a writ¬ 
ten aid in the reading and pronouncing of vow¬ 
el sounds, whereas previously the pronunciation 
had been handed down by oral tradition. The 
Masoretes made no changes whatsoever in the 

* Reference Bible, appendix 2a, "Extraordinary Points." 

3 Reference Bible, appendix 1 b, "Scribal Changes Involv¬ 
ing the Divine Name." 

a Reference Bible, appendix 2b, "Emendations (Correc¬ 
tions) of the Sopherim.'* 


19. What is the Hebrew consonantal text, and when did 
it become fixed in form? 

20. What did the Masoretes do regarding the Hebrew 
text? 


texts that they transmitted but recorded margin¬ 
al notes in the Masora as they saw fit. They 
exercised great care to take no textual liberties. 
Additionally, in their Masora, they drew atten¬ 
tion to textual peculiarities and gave corrected 
readings they considered necessary. 

21 Three schools of Masoretes were engaged 
in the development of the vocalizing and accent 
marking of the consonantal text, namely, the 
Babylonian, Palestinian, and Tiberian. The He¬ 
brew text now presented in printed editions of 
the Hebrew Bible is known as the Masoretic text 
and uses the system devised by the Tiberian 
school. This system was developed by the Maso¬ 
retes of Tiberias, a city on the western shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. Footnotes in the New World 
Translation refer many times to the Masoretic 
text (under the symbol M) and to its marginal 
notes, the Masora (under the symbol M mar s ,n ). # 

22 The Palestinian school placed the vowel 
signs above the consonants. Only a small number 
of such manuscripts came down to us, showing 
that this system of vocalization was imperfect. 
The Babylonian system of vowel pointing was 
likewise supralinear. A manuscript exhibiting the 
Babylonian pointing is the Petersburg Codex of 
the Prophets, of 916 C.E., preserved in the Lenin¬ 
grad Public Library, U.S.S.R. This codex contains 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the "minor" proph¬ 
ets, with marginal notes (Masora). Scholars have 
eagerly examined this manuscript and compared 
it with the Tiberian text. Although it uses the 
supralinear system of vocalization, it in fact fol¬ 
lows the Tiberian text as regards the consonantal 
text and its vowels and Masora. The British Mu¬ 
seum has a copy of the Babylonian text of the 
Pentateuch, which has been found to be substan¬ 
tially in agreement with the Tiberian text. 

23 Dead Sea Scrolls. In 1947 an exciting new 
chapter in Hebrew manuscript history began. In a 
cave at Wadi Qumran (Nahal Qumeran), in the 
area of the Dead Sea, the first Isaiah scroll, 
together with other Biblical and non-Biblical 
scrolls, was discovered. Shortly thereafter, a com¬ 
plete photostatic copy of this well-preserved Isa¬ 
iah scroll (lQIs*) was published for scholars to 
study. It is believed to date toward the end of 
the second century B.C.E. Here, indeed, was an 

* See footnotes at Psalm 60:5; 71:20; 100:3; and 119:79. 

21. What is the Masoretic text? 

22. What manuscript of the Babylonian line of texts has 
become available, and how does it compare with the 
Tiberian text? 

23. What series of Hebrew manuscript finds has been 
made near the Dead Sea? 
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Incredible find—a Hebrew manuscript about a 
thousand years older than the oldest existing 
manuscript of the recognised Masoretic text of 
Isaiah! 1 Other caves in Qumran surrendered frag¬ 
ments of over 170 scrolls representing parts of all 
books of the Hebrew Scriptures except Esther. 
Studies of such scrolls are still in progress, 

^ One scholar reports that his investigation of 
the lengthy Psalm 119 in one important Dead Sea 
Scroll of the Psalms (llQPs 15 ) shows it to be in 
almost complete verbal agreement with, the Mas¬ 
oretic text of Psalm 119. Regarding the Psalms 
Scroll, Professor J, A, Sanders noted: ' Most of {the 
variants] are orthographic and important only to 
those scholars who are interested in clues to the 
pronunciation of Hebrew in antiquity, and such 
matters/' 11 Other examples of these remarkable 
ancient manuscripts indicate no great variations 
in most cases. The Isaiah scroll it self, though it 
shows some differences in spelling and in gram¬ 
matical construction, does not vary as to doctrinal 
points. This published Isaiah scroll was examined 
as to its variations in the preparation of the New 
World Translation, and references are made to it 

^ The major lines of transmission of the He¬ 
brew Scriptures have now been discussed. Princi¬ 
pally, these are the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
Aramaic Targums, the Greek Septuagi/U, the Ti- 
berian Hebrew text, the Palestinian Hebrew text, 
the Babylonian Hebrew text, and the Hebrew text 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. As a result of study and 
comparison of these texts, we are assured that the 
Hebrew Scriptures have come down to us today 
substantially in the form in which inspired ser¬ 
vants of God first recorded them, 

THE REFINED HEBREW TEXT 

zr> The standard printed edition of the Hebrew 
Bible right into the 19r.h century was the Second 
Rabbinic Bible of Jacob ben Chayyim published in 
1524-25. It was not until the ISth century that 
scholars began to advance the critical study of the 
Hebrew text. In 1776-80, at Oxford, Benjamin 
Kennicott published variant readings from over 
600 Hebrew manuscripts. Then, in 1784-98, at 
Parma, the Italian scholar J, B. de Rossi published 

Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pager 322. 

* The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll, 1967, J, A. Sanders, 
page 15, 

A See J 'lQIs 1 " in footnotes at Isaiah 7:1; 14:4. 


24. How do these manuscripts compere with the Maso- 
retic text, and what use does Lhe New World Translation 
make of them? 

25 What Hebrew texts have now been discussed, and of 
whai does Lheir study assure us? 

26. fa) When was a critical study of the Hebrew text 
advanced, and what are some master texts that have 
been printed? (b) How has the Ginsburg text been used? 


variant readings of over 800 more manuscripts. 
Hebrew scholar S. Baer, of Germany, also pro¬ 
duced a master text. In more recent times, 
C. D, Ginsburg devoted many years to producing 
a critical master text of the Hebrew Bible. This 
first appeared in 1894, with a final revision in 
1926.* Joseph Rotherham used the 1894 edition 
of this text in producing his English translation. 
The Emphasised Bible , in 1902, and Professor 
Max L. MargoJis and coworkers used the texts of 
Ginsburg and of Baer in producing their transla¬ 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures in 1917, 

K7 In 1906 Hebrew scholar Rudolf Kittel re¬ 
leased in Germany the first edition (and later, a 
second edition) of his refined Hebrew text en¬ 
titled Bihlia Hebraica, or '"The Hebrew Bible.'" 
In this book Kittel provided a textual apparatus 
through extended footnotes, which collated or 
compared the many Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Masoretic text available at that time. He used the 
generally accepted text by Jacob ben Chayyim as 
the basic text. When the far older, superior Ben 
Asher Masoretic texts, which had been standard¬ 
ized about the 10th century C.E., became avail¬ 
able, Kittel set out to produce an entirely different 
third edition of the Bihlia Hebraica. This work 
was completed by his associates after his death. 

20 Kittel’s Bihlia Hebraica , the 7th r 8th, and 9th 
editions {1951-55), provided the basic text used 
for the Hebrew section of the New World Transla¬ 
tion in English. A new edition of the Hebrew 
text, namely Bihlia Hebraica Stuttgartensia, dat¬ 
ed 1977, was used for updating the information 
presented in the footnotes of the New World 
Translation published in 1984. 

29 Kittefs presentation of the marginal Masora, 
which captures many textual alterations of pre- 
Christian scribes, has contributed to accurate ren¬ 
derings in the New World Translation , including 
restorations of the divine name, Jehovah, The 
ever-increasing field of Biblical scholarship con¬ 
tinues to be made available through the New 
World Translation. 

3C] Accompanying this study is a chart that sets 

’ See J 'Gins," in footnote at. Leviticus 11:42. 

27, 28, (a) What is the Bihlia Hebraica, and how has it 
been developed? (b) How has the New World Translation 
used this text? 

29. What feature of the Bihlia Hebraica was of particu¬ 
lar value in restoring the divine name? 

30 (a) Using the chart on page 308 showing sources for 
the Hebrew Scripture portion of the text of the New 
World Translation , trace the history of the Hebrew text 
through to the Bihlia Hebraica as the main source of the 
New World Translation, (b) What are some of the other 
sources to which the New World Bible Translation Com¬ 
mittee made reference? 
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out the sources for the text of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures in the New World Translation. This chart 
briefly shows the development of the Hebrew 
text leading to Kittel's Biblia Hebraica, which was 
the main source used. The secondary sources that 
were consulted are shown by the white dotted 
lines. This is not intended to indicate that in the 
case of such versions as the Latin Vulgate and the 
Greek Septuagint, the original works were con¬ 
sulted. As with the inspired Hebrew writings 


themselves, the originals of these versions are not 
now extant. These sources were consulted by 
means of reliable editions of the texts or from 
dependable ancient translations and critical com¬ 
mentaries. By consulting these various sources, 
the New World Bible Translation Committee was 
able to present an authoritative and reliable 
translation of the original inspired Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures. These sources are all indicated in the foot¬ 
notes of the New World Translation. 


SOME LEADING PAPYRUS MANUSCRIPTS 

Sym¬ 

bol 

Name of 
Manuscript 

Date 

Lan¬ 

guage 

Located at 

Approximate 

Contents 

Examples of Use in 
New World Translation 
—With References 
(see footnotes for 
scriptures cited) 

Of the Hebrew Scrintures 


Nash 

Papyrus 

2nd or 1st 
cent. B.C.E. 

Hebrew 

Cambridge, 

England 

24 lines of Ten 
Commandments and 
some verses of 
Deuteronomy chaps. 5, 6 


957 

Rylands 458 

2nd cent. B.C.E. 

Greek 

Manchester. 

England 

Fragments of 

Deuteronomy 
chaps. 23-28 

. 


Fouad 266 

1st cent. B.C.E. 

Greek 

Cairo, Egypt 

Portions of 

Genesis and 

Deuteronomy 

Deut. 18:5; Acts 3:22; 
appendix lc 

4Q 

LXX 

Lev 6 

Dead Sea 
Leviticus 

Scroll 

1st cent. B.C.E. 

Greek 

Jerusalem, 

Israel 

Fragments of 

Leviticus 

Lev. 3:12; 4:27 

963 

Chester 

Beatty 6 

2nd cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Dublin, Ireland, 
and Ann Arbor, 
Mich., U.S.A. 

Portions of 

Numbers and 
Deuteronomy 


967/ 

968 

Chester 

Beatty 9. 10 

3rd cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Dublin. Ireland, 
and Princeton, 

N.J., U.S.A. 

Portions of Ezekiel. 

Daniel, and Esther 


Of the Christian Greek Scrintures 




P* 

Oxyrhynchus 2 

3rd cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Philadelphia, 

Pa.. U.S.A. 

Matt. 

1:1-9,12,14-20 



Oxyrhynchus 

1228 

3rd cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Glasgow. 

Scotland 

Fragments of John 
chaps. 15.16 


pj7 

Michigan 1570 

3rd/4th 
cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Ann Arbor, 

Mich.. U.S.A. 

Matt. 

26:19-52 


p*5 

Chester 

Beatty 1 

3rd cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Dublin, Ireland; 
Vienna, Austria 

Fragments of 

Matthew, Mark. 

Luke, John, and Acts 

Luke 10:42; 

John 10:18 

p«o 

Chester 

Beatty 2 

c. 200 C.E. 

Greek 

Dublin, Ireland; 

Ann Arbor, 

Mich.. U.S.A. 

Nine of Paul’s 
letters 

Rom. 8:23, 28; 

1 Cor. 2:16 


Chester 

Beatty 3 

3rd cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Dublin, Ireland 

Rev. 9:10-17:2 

Rev. 13:18; 15:3 

pw 

Rylands 457 

c. 125 C.E. 

Greek 

Manchester, 

England 

John 18:31-33, 37, 38 


pan 

Bodmer 2 

c. 200 C.E. 

Greek 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

Most of John 

John 1:18; 19:39 

P 7J 

Bodmer 7. 8 

3rd/4th 
cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Geneva, 

Switzerland, and 
Vatican Library 
in Rome, Italy 

Jude, 1 Peter, 
and 2 Peter 


p75 

Bodmer 14. 15 

3rd cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

Most of Luke 
and John 

Luke 8:26; John 1:18 
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:tl The Hebrew Scripture portion of the New style that are arresting, it offers for serious Bible 

World Translation is thus the product of age-long study a translation that is at once honest and 

Biblical scholarship and research. It is founded on accurate. Thanks be to Jehovah, the communicat- 

a text of great Integrity, the richly endowed result ing God, lhat his Word is alive and exerts power 

of faithful textual transmission. With a flow and today! (Heb. 4:12) May honest hearted persons 

“ “ t „ . continue to build faith through the study of God's 

31, la) Of what, therefore, is the Hebrew Scripture * t „ , , , ~ 

portion of the New World Translation the result? precious Word and bn aroused to do Jehovah s will 

(b) What thanks and hope may wo thus express? during these momentous days,—2 Pet, 1:12, 13, 


SOME LEADING VELLUM AND LEATHER MANUSCRIPTS 

Sym¬ 

bol 

Name of 
Manuscript 

Date 

Lan¬ 

guage 

Located at 

Approximate 

Contents 

Examples of Use in 
New World Translation 
—With HeferenctfS 
(see footnotes for 
scriptures cited) 

Of t.bft FTfthrflw Srrii 

it.iii'fis lin Hphiflwl 


A1 

Aleppo 

Codex 

930 C.E. 

Hebrew 

Formerly at 
Aleppo, Syria. 
Now in Israel, 

Large pan of 

Hebrew Scriptures 
(Ben Asher text) 

Josh.21:37 


British Museum 
Codex Qr4445 

10th cent. C.E. 

Hebrew 

London, 

England 

Most of 

Pentateuch 


Ca 

Cairo Karaite 
Codex 

395 C.E. 

Hebrew 

Cairo, Egypt 

Earlier and 
later Prophets 

Josh. 21 37; 

2 Sam. 6:3 

B 19 A 

Leningrad 

Codex 

1008 C.E 

Hebrew 

Leningrad, 

LT.S.S.R. 

Hebrew Scriptures 

Josh. 21:37; 2 Sam, 8:3; 
appendix 1 & 

03 

Pete rs burg 

Codex of the 
Prophets 

916 C.E. 

Hebrew 

Leningrad, 

IL 8.S.R. 

Later Prophets 

appendix 2u 

lQls u 

Dead Sea 

First Isaiah 

Scrol 1 

End ofEnd 
cent. B-C-E- 

Hebrew 

Jerusalem, 

Israel 

Isaiah 

Isa. 11:1: 

18:2:41:29 

llQPs" Dead Sea ' 1st cent. C.E. Hebrew Jerusalem, 

Psalms Scroll | Israel 

Of the SeDtuserint and Christian Groftk Scrintures 

Portions of 41 
of the last third 
of the Psa lms 


(01| 

Sinaiticus 

4ih cent. C.E, 

Greek 

LiO nd on, 

England 

Pan of Hebrew 

Scriptures and all 
of Greek Scriptures 
as-well as some 
Apocryphal writings 

1 Chron. 12:19; 

John 6:2; 

2 Cor 12:4 

A 

102} 

Aleicandrinus 

5th cent. C.E. 

Greek 

London, 

England 

All of Hebrew and 

Greek Scriptures 
(some small portions 
lost or da maged) 
as well as some 
Apocrypha! writings 

1 KL 14:2; Luka 5:39; 

Acts 13:20; Heb. 3:6 

_oo 

o 

u 

Vatican 1209 

4th cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Vatican Library 
in Home, Italy 

Originally complete 

Bible Now missing: 
Gen, t;l“46;28; 

Ps. 106437; 

Hebrews alter 9:14; 

2 Timothy; Titus; 
Philemon; Revelation 

Mark 6:14; John 1:18; 
7:53-8:11 

C 

(04) 

Ephraemi Syri 
rescriptus 

5th cent. C.E. 

Greek 

Paris, France 

Pans of Hebrew 
Scriptures 164 leaves) 
and of the Greek 
Scriptures (145 leaves) 

Acts 9:12; 

Rom. 8:23, 28, 34 

D* k 

(05) 

Codex Bezae 
Ceuta brigiensis 

5th cent. C.E. 

Greek- 

Latin 

Cambridge, 

England 

Most of four Gospels 
and Acts, a few verses 
of 3 John 

Matt, 24 ;36; Mark 7:16; 
Luke 15:21 (reference 
is shown just to 
symbol "D") 

D? 

(06? 

Codex 

Claremont anus 

6th cent. C.E. 

Greek- 

Latin 

Peris, France 

Pauline Epistles 
(including Hebrews) 

1_ 

Gal. 5:12 (reference 
is shown just to 
symbol TT) 

. . 














































r Q The Christian 
Greek Text of 
the Holy Scriptures 


The copying of the text of the 
Greek Scriptures ; its 
transmission in Greek and other 
languages to this day; the 
reJiaJbihty of the modern text. 


T HE early Christians were worldwide educa¬ 
tors and publishers of the written p word of 
Jehovah/ They took seriously Jesus' words 
just before his ascension: "You will receive power 
when the holy spirit arrives upon you, and you 
will be witnesses of me both in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea and 5amaria and to the most distant part 
of the earth/' {Isa. 4Q;8; Acts 1:8) As Jesus had 
foretold, the first 120 disciples received the holy 
spirit, with its energizing force. That was on the 
day of Pentecost 33 C.E. The same day, Peter 
spearheaded the new educational program by giv^ 
ing a thorough witness, with the result that many 
heartily embraced the message and about 3,000 
more were added to the newly founded Christian 
congregation,—Acts 2:14-42, 

2 Stirred to action as no other group had been in 
all history, these d isciples of Jesus Christ launched 
a teaching program that eventually overflowed 
into every corner of the then known world. (Col. 
1:23) Yes, these devoted witnesses of Jehovah 
were eager to use their feet, walking from house 
to house, from city to city, and from country to 
country, declaring "good news of good things/' 
(Rom, 10:15) This good news told about Christ's 
ransom provision, the resurrection hope, and 
the promised Kingdom of God. ( I Cor. 15:1-3, 
20-22, 50; Jas. 2:5) Never before had such a wit¬ 
ness concerning things unseen been presented to 
mankind. It became an "evident demonstration of 
realities though not beheld," a display of faith, to 
the many who now accepted Jehovah as their 
Sovereign Lord on the basis of Jesus' sacrifice. 
— Heb. 11:1; Acts 4:24; 1 Tim. 1:14-17. 

:i These Christian ministers, men and women, 
were enlightened ministers of God. They could 
read and write. They were educated in the Holy 
Scriptures, They were people informed as to world 
happenings. They were accustomed to travel. 
They were locust like in that they permitted no 
obstacle to hinder their forward movement in 


1. How did the Christian educational program gen under 
way? 

2. Whai good news was now proclaimed, and of what 
was this work of witnessing a demonstration? 

3. What characterized the Christian ministers of the 
first century C.E.? 


spreading the good news. (Acts 2:7-11, 41; Joel 2: 
7-11, 25) In that first century of the Common Era, 
they worked among people who were in many 
ways very much like people in modern times, 

J As progressive preachers of "the word of life/' 
the early Christians made good use of whatever 
Bible scrolls they could obtain, (Phil. 2:15, 16; 
2 Tim. 4:13) Four of them, namely Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, were inspired by Jehovah 
to put "the good news about Jesus Christ" into 
writing (Mark 1:1; Matt. 1:1) Some of them, such 
as Peter, Paul, John, James, and Jude, wrote let¬ 
ters under inspiration. (2 Pet. 3:15, 16) Others 
became copyists of these inspired communica¬ 
tions, which were interchanged with benefit 
among the multiplying congregations. (CoL 4:16} 
Further, "the apostles and older men in Jerusa¬ 
lem" made doctrinal decisions under the direction 
of God's spirit, and these were recorded for later 
use. This central governing body also sent out 
letters of instruction to the far-flung congrega¬ 
tions. (Acts 5:29-32; 15:2, 6, 22-29; 16:4) And for 
this, they had to provide their own mail service. 

s In order to expedite the distribution of the 
Scriptures, as well as provide them in a form 
convenient for reference, the early Christians soon 
started to use the codex form of manuscript in 
place of scrolls. The codex is similar in form to the 
modern book, in which the leaves may readily be 
turned In looking up a reference, instead of the 
considerable unrolling that was often required in 
the case of a scroll. Moreover, the codex form 
made it possible to bind canonical writings togeth¬ 
er, whereas those in scroll form were usually kept 
in separate rolls. The early Christians were pio¬ 
neers in the use of the codex. They may even 
have invented it. While the codex was only slowly 
adopted by non-Christian writers, the great ma¬ 
jority of Christian papyri of the second and third 
centuries are in codex form/ 


’ Insight on the Scriptures , Vol, 1, pages 354-5. 

4, Under Jehovah's Inspiration and leading, what writ¬ 
ing was done in the days of the early Christian congrega¬ 
tion? 

5* (a) What is a codex? {b) To what extent did the early 
Christians use the codex, and what were its advantages? 
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Q The Medium of Koine (Common Greek). The 

so-called classical period of the Greek language 
extended from the ninth century BC.E. to the 
fourth century B.C.E. This was the period of 
the Attic and Ionic dialects, it was during this 
time, and especially in the fifth and fourth centu¬ 
ries B.C.E., that many Greek dramatists, poets, 
orators, historians, philosophers, and scientists 
flourished, of whom Homer, Herodotus, Socrates, 
Plato, and others became famous. The period from 
about the fourth century B.C.E. to about the sixth 
century C.E. was the age of what is known as 
Koine, or common Greek, Its development was due 
largely to the military operations of Alexander the 
Great, whose army was made up of soldiers from 
all parts of Greece, They spoke different Greek 
dialects, and as these mingled together, a common 
dialect. Koine, developed and came into general 
use. Alexander's conquest of Egypt, and of Asia as 
far as India, spread Koine among many peoples, so 
that it became the international language and 
remained such for many centuries. The Greek 
vocabulary of the Septuagint was the current 
Koine of Alexandria, Egypt, during the third and 
second centuries B.C.E, 

7 In the days of Jesus and his apostles. Koine 
was the international language of the Roman 
realm. The Bible itself testifies to this fact. When 
Jesus was nailed to the stake, it was necessary for 
the inscription over his head to be posted not only 
in Hebrew, the language of the Jews, but also in 
Latin, the official language of the land, and in 
Greek, which was spoken on the streets of Jerusa¬ 
lem almost as frequently as in Rome, Alexandria, 
or Athens itself, (John 19; 19, 20; Acts 6:1) Acts 
9:29 shows that Paul preached the good news in 
Jerusalem to Jews who spoke the Greek language. 
Koine was by that time a dynamic, living, well- 
developed tongue—a language ready at hand and 
well suited for Jehovah's lofty purpose in further 
communicating the divine Word, 

THE GREEK TEXT AND ITS TRANSMISSION 

a In the preceding study, we learned that Jeho¬ 
vah preserved his waters of truth in a reservoir of 
written documents--the inspired Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures. However, what of the Scriptures written 
down by the apostles and other disciples of Jesus 
Christ? Have these been preserved for us with like 

6. (a) When was the period of classical Greek, what did 
it include, and when did Koine, or common Greek, devel¬ 
op? (b) How and lo what extent did Koine come into 
general use? 

7. (a) How does the Bible testify to the use of Koine in 
the time of Jesus and his apostles? (b) Why was Koine 
well suited for communicating God'S Word? 

8. Why do we now examine the reservoir of Greek 
Scripture manuscripts? 


care? An examination of the vast reservoir of 
manuscripts preserved in Greek, as well as in 
other languages, shows that they have. As already 
explained, this part of the Bible canon comprises 
27 books. Consider the Lines of textual transmis¬ 
sion of these 27 books, which show how the origi¬ 
nal Greek text has been preserved down to this 
present day, 

4 The Fountain of Greek Manuscripts. The 27 

canonical books of the Christian Scriptures were 
written in the common Greek of the day. How¬ 
ever, the book of Matthew was apparently written 
first in Biblical Hebrew, to serve the Jewish peo¬ 
ple. The fourth-century Bible translator Jerome 
states this, saying that it was later translated into 
Greek.’ Matthew himself probably made this 
translation—having been a Roman civil servant, a 
tax collector, he without doubt knew Hebrew, 
Latin, and Greek.—-Mark 2:14-17. 

lu The other Christian Bible writers, Mark, 
Luke, John, Paul, Peter, James, and Jude, all wrote 
their documents in Koine, the common, living 
language that was understood by the Christians 
and most other people of the first century. The last 
of the original documents was written by John 
about 98 C.E. As far as is known, none of these 27 
original manuscripts in Koine have survived to 
this day. However, from this original fountain¬ 
head, there have flowed to us copies of the origi¬ 
nals, copies of copies, and families of copies, to 
form a vast reservoir of manuscripts of the Chris¬ 
tian Greek Scriptures. 

31 A Reservoir of Over 13,000 Manuscripts. A 

tremendous fund of manuscript copies of all 27 
canonical books is available today. Some of these 
cover extensive portions of Scripture; others are 
mere fragments. According to one calculation, 
there are over 5,000 manuscripts in the original 
Greek. In addition, there are over 8,000 manu¬ 
scripts in various other languages—a total ex¬ 
ceeding 13,000 manuscripts all together. Dating 
from the 2nd century C.E. to the 16th centu¬ 
ry C.E., they all help in determining the true, 
original text. The oldest of these many manu¬ 
scripts is the papyrus fragment of the Gospel of 
John in the John Rylands Library in Manchester, 
England, known by the number P 5Z , which is dat¬ 
ed to the first half of the second century, possibly 

' See page 176, paragraph 6. 

9. (a) In what language were the Christian Scriptures 
written 7 (b} What exception is noted with Matthew? 

10. How have the Bible writings come down to ub? 

11. (a) What fund of manuscript copies is available 
today? (b) How do these contrast with classical works as 
to quantity and age? 
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about 125 C.E.* Thus, this copy was written only a 
quarter of a century or so after the original. When 
we consider that for ascertaining the text of most 
classical authors, only a handful of manuscripts 
are available, and these are seldom within centu¬ 
ries of the original writings, we can appreciate 
what a wealth of evidence there is to assist in 
arriving at an authoritative text of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures. 

12 Papyrus Manuscripts. As with early copies of 
the Septuagint, the first manuscripts of the Chris¬ 
tian Greek Scriptures were written on papyrus, 
and this continued to be used for Bible manu¬ 
scripts until about the fourth century C.E. The 
Bible writers also apparently used papyrus when 
they sent letters to the Christian congregations. 

13 Great quantities of papyrus writings have 
been located in the province of Faiyum, in Egypt. 
In the late 19th century, a number of Biblical 
papyri were brought to light. One of the most 
important of all modern-day manuscript finds was 
a discovery made public in 1931. It consisted of 
parts of 11 codices, containing portions of 8 differ¬ 
ent books of the inspired Hebrew Scriptures and 
15 books of the Christian Greek Scriptures, all in 
Greek. These papyri range in date of writing from 
the second century to the fourth century of the 
Common Era. Much of the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
ture portions of this find are now in the Chester 
Beatty Collections and are listed as P 45 , P 46 , and 
P 47 , the symbol "P" standing for “Papyrus." 

14 Papyri of another remarkable collection were 
published in Geneva, Switzerland, from 1956 to 
1961. Known as the Bodmer Papyri, they include 
early texts of two Gospels (P 66 and P 75 ) dating from 
the early third century C.E. The table preceding 
this study lists some of the outstanding ancient 
Bible papyri of the Hebrew and Christian Greek 
Scriptures. In the last column, there are cited 
passages in the New World Translation of the 
Holy Scriptures where these papyrus manuscripts 
give support to the renderings made, and this is 
indicated in the footnotes on those verses. 

15 The discoveries of these papyri supply proof 
that the Bible canon was completed at a very early 
date. Among the Chester Beatty Papyri, two co- 
dices—one binding together parts of the four Gos- 

* Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 1, page 323; New Bible 
Dictionary, second edition, 1986, J. D. Douglas, 
page 1187. 

12. On what were the first manuscripts written? 

13. What important papyrus find was made public in the 
year 1931? 

14. 15. (a) What are some outstanding papyrus manu¬ 
scripts of the Christian Greek Scriptures listed in the 
table on page 313? (b) Indicate how the New World 
Translation has made use of these manuscripts, (c) What 
do the early papyrus codices confirm? 


pels and Acts (P 45 ) and another bringing within its 
covers 9 of the 14 letters of Paul (P 46 )—show that 
the inspired Christian Greek Scriptures were as¬ 
sembled shortly after the death of the apostles. 
Since it would have taken time for these codices to 
circulate widely and find their way down into 
Egypt, it is apparent that these Scriptures had 
been collected into their standard form by the 
second century, at the latest. Thus, by the end of 
the second century, there was no question but that 
the canon of the Christian Greek Scriptures was 
closed, completing the canon of the entire Bible. 

1B Vellum and Leather Manuscripts. As we 
learned in the previous study, the more durable 
vellum, a fine grade of parchment generally made 
from calf, lamb, or goat skins, began to be used 
in place of papyrus in writing manuscripts from 
about the fourth century C.E. on. Some very im¬ 
portant Bible manuscripts in existence today are 
recorded on vellum. We have already discussed 
the vellum and leather manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The table on page 314 lists some of the 
outstanding vellum and leather manuscripts for 
both the Christian Greek and the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures. Those listed of the Greek Scriptures were 
written entirely in capital letters and are referred 
to as uncials. The New Bible Dictionary reports 
274 uncial manuscripts of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures, and these date from the fourth centu¬ 
ry C.E. to the tenth century C.E. Then there are 
the more than 5,000 cursive, or minuscule, manu¬ 
scripts, made in a running style of writing.* 
These, also on vellum, were written during the 
period from the ninth century C.E. to the incep¬ 
tion of printing. Because of their early date and 
general accuracy, the uncial manuscripts were 
extensively used by the New World Bible Trans¬ 
lation Committee in making careful renderings 
from the Greek text. This is indicated in the table 
"Some Leading Vellum and Leather Manuscripts." 

ERA OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM AND REFINING 

17 Erasmus' Text. Throughout the long centu¬ 
ries of the Dark Ages, when the Latin language 
dominated and Western Europe was under the 
iron control of the Roman Catholic Church, schol¬ 
arship and learning were at a low ebb. However, 
with the European invention of printing from 
movable type in the 15th century and the Refor¬ 
mation of the early 16th century, more freedom 
prevailed, and there was a rebirth of interest in 

New Bible Dictionary, second edition, page 1187. 

16. (a) What uncial manuscripts of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures have survived to this day? (b) To what extent 
have the uncial manuscripts been used in the New World 
Translation, and why? 

17. (a) What two events led to increased study of the 
Greek text of the Bible? (b) For what work is Erasmus 
noted? (c) How is a printed master text constructed? 
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the Greek language. It was during this early re¬ 
vival of learning that the famous Dutch scholar 
Desiderius Erasmus produced his first edition of a 
master Greek text of the "New Testament." (Such 
a printed master text is prepared by carefully 
comparing a number of manuscripts and using the 
words most generally agreed upon as original, 
often including, in an apparatus below, notes 
about any variant readings in some manuscripts.) 
This first edition was printed in Basel, Switzer¬ 
land, in 1516, one year before the Reformation 
started in Germany. The first edition had many 
errors, but an improved text was presented in 
succeeding editions in 1519, 1522, 1527, and 
1535. Erasmus had only a few late cursive manu¬ 
scripts available to him for collating and preparing 
his master text. 

18 Erasmus' refined Greek text became the basis 
for better translations into several of the Western 
European languages. This made possible the pro¬ 
duction of versions superior to those that had been 
translated previously from the Latin Vulgate . First 
to use Erasmus' text was Martin Luther of Germa¬ 
ny, who completed his translation of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures into German in 1522. In the face 
of much persecution, William Tyndale of England 
followed with his English translation from Eras¬ 
mus' text, completing this while in exile on the 
continent of Europe in 1525. Antonio Brucioli of 
Italy translated Erasmus' text into Italian in 1530. 
With the advent of Erasmus' Greek text, there was 
now opening up an era of textual criticism. Tex¬ 
tual criticism is the method used for reconstruc¬ 
tion and restoration of the original Bible text. 

19 Division Into Chapters and Verses. Robert 
Estienne, or Stephanus, was prominent as a print¬ 
er and editor in the 16th century in Paris. Being 
an editor, he saw the practical benefit of using a 
system of chapters and verses for ready reference, 
and so he introduced this system in his Greek- 
Latin New Testament in 1551. Verse divisions 
were first made for the Hebrew Scriptures by the 
Masoretes, but it was Stephanus' French Bible of 
1553 that first showed the present divisions for 
the complete Bible. This was followed in subse¬ 
quent English-language Bibles and made possible 
the production of Bible concordances such as the 
one by Alexander Cruden in 1737 and the two 
exhaustive concordances to the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion of the English Bible—Robert Young's, first 
published in Edinburgh in 1873, and James 
Strong's, published in New York in 1894. 

18. What did Erasmus' text make possible, and who 
made good use of it? 

19. What is the history of the division of the Bible into 
chapters and verses, and what has this made possible? 


20 Textus Receptus. Stephanus also issued sev¬ 
eral editions of the Greek "New Testament." These 
were based mainly on Erasmus' text, with correc¬ 
tions according to the Complutensian Polyglott of 
1522 and 15 late cursive manuscripts of the previ¬ 
ous few centuries. Stephanus' third edition of his 
Greek text in 1550 became in effect the Textus 
Receptus (Latin for "received text") upon which 
were based other 16th-century English versions 
and the King James Version of 1611. 

21 Refined Greek Texts. Later, Greek scholars 
produced increasingly refined texts. Outstanding 
was that produced by J. J. Griesbach, who had 
access to the hundreds of Greek manuscripts 
that had become available toward the end of the 
18th century. The best edition of Griesbach's en¬ 
tire Greek text was published 1796-1806. His 
master text was the basis for Sharpe's English 
translation in 1840 and is the Greek text printed 
in The Emphatic Diaglott f first published complete 
in 1864. Other excellent texts were produced by 
Konstantin von Tischendorf (1872) and Hermann 
von Soden (1910), the latter serving as the basis 
for Moffatt's English version of 1913. 

22 Westcott and Hort Text. A Greek master text 
that has attained wide acceptance is that produced 
by the Cambridge University scholars B. F. West¬ 
cott and F. J. A. Hort, in 1881. Proofs of Westcott 
and Hort's Greek text were consulted by the Brit¬ 
ish Revision Committee, of which Westcott and 
Hort were members, for their revision of the 
"New Testament" of 1881. This master text is 
the one that was used principally in translating 
the Christian Greek Scriptures into English in the 
New World Translation. This text is also the foun¬ 
dation for the following translations into English: 
The Emphasised Bible , the American Standard 
Version , An American Translation (Smith- 
Goodspeed), and the Revised Standard Version. m 
This last translation also used Nestle's text. 

23 Nestle’s Greek text (the 18th edition, 1948) 
was also used by the New World Bible Translation 
Committee for the purpose of comparison. The 
committee also referred to those by Catholic Jesuit 
scholars Jos6 M. Bover (1943) and Augustinus 
Merk (1948). The United Bible Societies text of 
1975 and the Nestle-Aland text of 1979 were 


* See the chart "Some Leading Bible Translations in 
Seven Principal Languages," on page 322, 

20. What was the Textus Receptus , and for what did it 
become the basis? 

21. What refined texts have been produced since the 
18th century, and how have they been used? 

22. (a) What Greek text has attained wide acceptance? 
(b) As a basis for what English translations has it been 
used? 

23. What other texts were used for the New World 
Translation? 
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consulted to update the footnotes of the 1984 
Ref ere n ce Edition* * 

Ancient Versions From the Greek* In addi¬ 
tion to the Greek manuscripts, there are also avail¬ 
able for study today many manuscripts of transit 
tions of the Christian Greek Scriptures into other 
languages. There are about 30 fragments of Old 
Latin versions and thousands of manuscripts of 
Jerome's Latin Vulgate. The New World Bible 
Translation Committee referred to these, as well 
as to the Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac versions. ' 

From at least the 14th century onward, 
translations of the Greek Scriptures into the He¬ 
brew language have been produced. These are of 
interest in that a number of them have made 
restorations of the divine name into the Christian 
Scriptures. The New World Translation makes 
many references to these Hebrew versions under 
the symbol "J" with a superior number. For de¬ 
tails, see the foreword of the New World Trans¬ 
lation of the Holy Scriptures—With References , 
pages 9-10, and appendix Id, "The Divine Name in 
the Christian Greek Scriptures/' 

TEXTUAL VARIATIONS AND THEIR 

MEANING 

26 Among the more than 13,000 manuscripts of 
the Christian Greek Scriptures, there are many 
textual variations. The 5,000 manuscripts in the 
Greek language alone show many such differ¬ 
ences. We can well understand that each copy 
made from early manuscripts would contain its 
own distinctive scribal errors. As any one of these 
early manuscripts was sent to an area for use, 
these errors would be repeated in the copies in 
that area and would become characteristic of oth¬ 
er manuscripts there. It was in this way that 
families of similar manuscripts grew up. So are 
not the thousands of scribal errors to be viewed 
with alarm? Do they not indicate tack of faithful¬ 
ness in the transmission of the text? Not at all! 

F. J. A. Hort, who was coproducer of the 
Westcott and Hort text, writes: The great bulk of 
the words of the New Testament stand out above 
all discriminative processes of criticism, because 
they are free from variation, and need only to be 

The Kingdom Interlinear Translation of the Greek 
Scriptures. 1985, pages 3-9 

* See footnotes at Luke 24:40; John 5:4; Acts 19:23; 
27:37; and Revelation 3 16. 


24. To what ancient versions has the New World Trans¬ 
lation also referred? What are some examples? 

25. Of what special interest are the Hebrew-language 
versions that are referred to in the New World Transla¬ 
tion ? 

26. How did textual variations and manuscript families 
arise? 

27. Whai. assurance do we hcive as to the Integrity of the 
Greek text? 


transcribed. ... If comparative trivialities . . . are 
set aside, the words in our opinion still subject to 
doubt can hardly amount to more than a thou¬ 
sandth parr of the whole New Testament/" 

2H Evaluation of Textual Transmission. What, 
then, is the net evaluation as to textual integrity 
and authenticity, after these many centuries of 
transmission? Not only are there thousands of 
manuscripts to compare but discoveries of older 
Bible manuscripts during the past few decades 
rake the Greek text back as fax as about the year 
125 C.E., just a couple of decades short of the 
death of the apostle John about 100 C.E, These 
manuscript evidences provide strong assurance 
that we now have a dependable Greek text in 
refined form. Note the evaluation that the former 
director and librarian of the British Museum, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, put on this matter: 

29 "The interval then between the dates of origi¬ 
nal composition and the earliest extant evidence 
becomes so small as to he in fact negligible, and 
the last foundation for any doubt that the Scrip¬ 
tures have come down to us substantially as they 
were written has now been removed. Both the 
authenticity and the general integrity of the books 
of the New Testament may be regarded as finally 
established. General integrity, however, is one 
thing, and certainty as to details is another."" 

aD As to the last observation on "certainty as to 
details/' the quotation in paragraph 27 by Dr. Hort 
covers this. It is the work of the textual refiners to 
rectify details, and this they have done to a large 
degree. For this reason, the Westcott and Hort 
refined Greek text is generally accepted as one of 
high excellence. The Christian Greek Scripture 
portion of the New World Translation , being based 
on this excellent Greek text, is thus able to give its 
readers the faithful "saying of Jehovah," as this 
has been so wonderfully preserved for us in the 
Greek reservoir of manuscripts.—1 Pet. 1:24, 25. 

31 Of further interest are the comments of 
Sir Frederic Kenyon in his book Our Bible and 
the Ancient Manuscripts , 1962, on page 249: 
"We must be content to know that the general 

* The New Testament in rhe Original Greek , 1974, Vol. T, 
page 561. 

* The Bible and Archaeology. 1940, pages 288-9 

28, 29. (a) What must, be our net evaluation of the 
refined Greek text? (b) What authoritative statement do 
we have on this? 

30. Why can we be confident that the New World Trans¬ 
lation is providing for its readers the faithful "saying of 
Jehovah"? 

31. (a) What have modern discoveries shown as to the 
text of the Greek Scriptures? (bl How does the chart on 
page 309 indicate the principal source for the Christian 
Greek Scripture portion of the New World Trans la tion. 
-ind what are some of the secondary sources that wore 
used? 
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"ALL SCRIPTURE IS INSPIRED OF CCD AND BENEFICIAL" 


authenticity of the New Testament text has been 
remarkably supported by the modern discoveries 
which have so greatly reduced the interval be¬ 
tween the original autographs and our earliest 
extant manuscripts, and that the differences of 
reading, interesting as they are, do not affect the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith." As 
shown on page 309 In the chart, "Sources for the 
Text of the New World Translation—Christian 
Greek Scriptures," all related documents have 
been drawn on to provide an accurately translated 
English text. Valuable footnotes back up all these 
faithful renderings. The New World Bible Trans¬ 
lation Committee used the best results of Bible 
scholarship developed through the centuries in 
producing its fine translation. What confidence we 
may have today that the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures, as they are now available to us, do indeed 
contain "the pattern of healthful words" as written 
down by the inspired disciples of Jesus Christ. 
May we keep holding to these precious words in 
faith and in level—2 Tim. 1:13. 


32 Both this and the preceding study have been 
devoted to a discussion of the manuscripts and 
text of the Holy Scriptures. Why has this been 
given such exhaustive treatment? The purpose 
has been to show conclusively that the texts of 
both the Hebrew and the Greek Scriptures are 
essentially the same as the authentic, original text 
that Jehovah inspired faithful men of old to re¬ 
cord. Those original writings weTe inspired. The 
copyists, though skilled, were not inspired. (Ps, 
45:1; 2 Pet, 1:20, 21; 3:16} Hence, it has been 
necessary to sift through the vast reservoir of 
manuscript copies in order to identify clearly and 
unmistakably the pure waters of truth as they 
originally poured forth from the Great Fountain- 
head, Jehovah. All thanks go to Jehovah for the 
marvelous gift of his Word, the inspired Bible, and 
the refreshing Kingdom message that flows forth 
from its pages! 

32. Why has considerable space been devoted here to a 
discussion of the manuscripts and text of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and with what satisfying result? 


Study 

Number 


' The Bible in 
Modern Times 


The history of Bible societies; 
the Watch Tower Society's work 
in printing and publishing 
Bibles; the production of the 
New World Translation , 


T HE Holy Scriptures, the 66 inspired books 
that we know today as the Bible, contain 
"the word of Jehovah" put down m writ¬ 
ing. (Isa. 66:5) Through many centuries this 
"word" flowed freely from Jehovah to his prophets 
and servants on earth. These divine communica¬ 
tions accomplished their immediate purpose and 
also gave powerful foregleams of events certain to 
take place in the then distant future. It was not 
always required of God's prophets that they put 
down in writing "the word of Jehovah" that was 
relayed to them. For example, some of the utter¬ 
ances of Elijah and Elisha that were made for the 
generation of their time have not been preserved 
in written form. On the other hand, the prophets 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and others 
received specific orders to "write down" or to 
"write in a book or scroll' "the word of Jehovah" 


1. fa) For what purposes were divine communications 
given, and why were some therefore not recorded? 
[b} What specific orders did Jehovah give to many of the 
prophets, and with what benefit for us in "the last days"? 


that was revealed to them. (Ex. 17:14; Tsa. 30:8; 
Jer. 30:2; Hah. 2:2; Rev. 1:11) “The sayings previ¬ 
ously spoken by the holy prophets" were thus 
preserved, along with other holy writings, to 
arouse the clear thinking faculties of Jehovah's 
servants and especially to provide guidance con¬ 
cerning "the last days ."—2 Pet. 3:1-3. 

2 Much copying of the Inspired Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures was done from Ezra's time forward. Begin¬ 
ning in the first century of the Common Era, the 
Bible was copied and recopied by the early Chris¬ 
tians and was used in witnessing concerning Jeho¬ 
vah's purposes with regard to His Christ through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the then known 
world. When printing from movable type became 
common (from the 15th century onward), further 
impetus was given to multiplying and distributing 
copies of the Bible, Much translation as well as 
printing was undertaken by private groups in the 

2. What periods in history have been noted for In¬ 
creased activity in Bible copying and translation? 
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16th and 17th centuries. As early as 1800, the 
Bible had appeared in whole or in part in 71 
languages. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES 

3 Greater momentum was given this work in 
the 19th and 20th centuries, when newly formed 
Bible societies began to take a hand in the gigantic 
task of distributing the Bible. One of the earliest of 
these Bible societies was the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which was organized in London in 
1804, The organizing of this Bible society trig¬ 
gered the establishment of many more such soci¬ 
eties.* 

4 With so many Bible societies operating, the 
work of spreading the Bible flourished By the 
year 1900, the Bible had appeared In whole or in 
part in 567 languages, and by 1928, in 856 lan¬ 
guages. By 1938 the thousand mark was passed, 
and now the Bible is available in more than 1,900 
languages, Jehovah's refreshing word of life has 
overspread the earth! Thus, it has become possible 
for men of all nations to answer the call: "Praise 
Jehovah, all you nations, and let all the peoples 
praise him/' (Rom. 15:11) The chart on page 322, 
"Some Leading Bible Translations in Seven Prin¬ 
cipal Languages," gives further information on 
modern-d ay Bible distribut ioo. 

5 Though making the Bible available to the mul¬ 
titudes of the earth is a commendable work, the 
putting of these Bibles to use in giving the people 
Bible understanding is an even more important 
task. It was the conveying of "the sense" of the 
word that was important in Jewish and early 
Christian times, when Few Bibles were available, 
and this is still the most important thing. (Matt. 
13:23; Neb. 8:8) However, this work of teaching 
God's Word to the peoples of all the earth has been 
speeded up by the wide distribution of the Bible. 
As Jehovah's Witnesses today press forward with 
their globe-encircling work of Bible education, 

' Among the many Bible societies formed since 1804 are 
the American Bible Society (1816), formed out of al¬ 
ready existing local societies, as well as the Edinburgh 
Bible Society (1809) and the Glasgow Bible Society 
(1812), both later incorporated (1861.) into the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. By 1820 Bible societies had 
also been formed in Switzerland, Ireland, France, Fin¬ 
land, Sweden. Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Ice¬ 
land, Russia, and Germany. 


3. What factor has greatly contributed to the increase in 
Bible distribution since the beginning of the 19th cen¬ 
tury? 

4. (a) What statistics prove that the word of life has 
indeed overspread the earth? (b) What helpful informa¬ 
tion is supplied on the chart on page 322 about the 
different Bible versions listed? Illustrate this by refer¬ 
ence to some specific Bible version. 

5. What is even more important than Bible distribution, 
yet for what are Jehovah's Witnesses thankful? 


they are grateful that millions of Bibles are now 
available in many Lands and languages. 

JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES AS BIBLE 
PUBLISHERS 

ri Witnesses of Jehovah are Bible-publishing 
people. This was so in the days of Ezra. It was so in 
the days of the early disciples of Jesus Christ, who 
saturated the ancient world with their handwrit¬ 
ten copies of the Bible to such an extent that the 
rich legacy we have received of their manuscript 
writings surpasses that of any other ancient liter¬ 
ature. Now, in these modern times, the same kind 
of energetic Bible-publishing activity characteriz¬ 
es Jehovah's Witnesses. 

7 In 1884 Jehovah's Witnesses Formed a corpo¬ 
ration for carrying on their Bible-publishing work, 
the corporation being now known as the Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society of Pennsylvania. At 
first Bibles were purchased from other Bible soci¬ 
eties for redistribution by these Witnesses, who 
were even then developing their characteristic 
house-to-house ministry. The Kin g James Version 
of 1611 in English was used as their basic version 
for Bible study. 

* True to its name, the Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society has engaged in distributing Bibles, 
as well as publishing books, tracts, and other 
Christian literature. This has been for the purpose 
of instruction in the correct teachings of God's 
Word. Its Bible education has helped lovers of 
righteousness to break away from false religious 
tradition and worldly philosophy and to return to 
the freedom of Bible truth as revealed through 
Jesus and other devoted spokesmen for Jehovah* 
(John 8:31, 32) From the time that the magazine 
The Watchtower began to be published in 1879, 
the publications of the Watch Tower Society have 
quoted, cited, and referred to scores of different 
Bible translations. Thus, the Society has recog¬ 
nized the value of all of them and has made use of 
the good in all of them as being of value tn clear¬ 
ing away rei igious confusion and setting forth the 
message of God. 

9 Rotherham and Holman Bibles. In 1896 Jeho¬ 
vah's Witnesses, by means of the Watch Tower 
Society, entered directly into the field as publish¬ 
ers and distributors of the Bible. In that year 

6. Witnesses of Jehovah have been characterized by 
what activity today as well as in ancient times? 

7. What corporation did Jehovah's Witnesses form? 
when? and how did they start, to develop their ministry 
at that time? 

8. (a) How has the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Soci¬ 
ety been true to its name? (b) How has the Society made 
use of many Bible translations, and to what end? 

9. How did the Society enter the field of Bible publish¬ 
ing? 



SOME LEADING BIBLE TRANSLATIONS IN SEVEN PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 



Originally 

Basic Text for 

Divine Name 

Basic Text for 

WqHIv oz version 

Published 

Hebrew Scriptures 

Rendered 

Greek Scriptures 

-_ -j 

ENGLISH 





Rheims-Douay* 

1582-1610 

Vulgate 

Lord (ADONA1, twice) 

Vulgate 

King James Version 4 

1611 

M 

Lord (Jehovah, few) 

Received Text 

Young 

1862-98 

M 

Jehovah 

Received Text 

English Revised* 

1881-95 

M 

Lord (Jehovah, few) 

Westcott and Hort 

Emphasised Bible 

1878-1902 

M (Ginsburg) 

Yahwoh 

Wesrcott and Hort, Tlregelles 

American Standard 

1901 

M 

Jehovah 

Westcott and Hort 

An American Translation 

1923-39 

M 

LoRD(Yahweh, few) 

Westcott and Hon 

(Sm i th-Good speed )* 





Revised Standard 4 

1946-52 

M 

Lord 

Westcott and Hon, Nestle 

New English Bible* 

1961-70 

M(BHK) 

Lord (Jehovah, few) 

New eclectic text 

Today's English Version 

1966-76 

M(BHK) 

Lord 

UBS 

New King James Bible/ 

1979 82 

M(BHS) 

Lord (YAH. few) 

Majority Text 

Revised Authorised Version 





New Jerusalem Bible 4 

1985 

M 

Yahweh 

Greek 

SPANISH 





Valera 

1602 

M 

JehovA 

Received Tfext 

Moderna 

1893 

M 

JehovA 

Scrivener 

NAcar-Colunga* 

1944 

M 

Yave 

Greek 

Evaristo Martin Nieto* 

1964 

M 

Yav6 

Greek 

Sera fin de Ausejo* 

1965 

M(BHK) 

Yahv6h, Seftor 

Nestle-Aland 

Biblia de JerusalOn* 

1967 

M 

Yahveh 

Greek 

Cantera-Iglesias* 

1975 

M(BHK) 

Yahveh 

Greek 

Nueva Biblia Espanola* 

1975 

M 

Senor 

Greek 

PORTUGUESE 





Almeida 

1681, 1750 

M 

Jehovah 

Received Tfext 

Figueiredo 4 

1778-90 

Vulgate 

Senhor 

Vulgate 

Matos Soares* 

1927-30 

Vulgate 

Senhor 

Vulgate 

Pontificio Instituto Biblico 4 

1967 

M 

Javd 

Merk 

Jerusalem* 

1976. 1981 

M 

Iahweh 

Greek 

GERMAN 





Luther* 

1522.1534 

M 

HErr 

Erasmus 

Zurcher 

1531 

M 

Herr, Jahwe 

Greek 

Elberfelder 

1855, 1871 

M 

Jehova 

Received Text 

Menge 

1926 

M 

HErr 

Greek 

Luther (revised) 4 

1964,1984 

M 

HERR 

Greek 

Bibel in heutigem Deutsch 

1967 

M(BHS) 

Herr 

Nestle-Aland, UBS 

(Gute Nachricht)* 





EinheitsObersetzung* 

1972.1974 

M 

Herr, Jahwe 

Greek 

Revidierte Elberfelder 

1975, 1985 

M 

HERR. Jahwe 

Greek 

FRENCH 





Darby 

1859, 1885 

M 

Eternel 

Greek 

Crampon* 

1894 1904 

M 

Jehovah 

Merk 

Jerusalem* 

1948-54 

Vulgate, Hebrew 

YahvA 

Vulgate. Greek 

TOB Ecumenical Bible* 

1971-75 

M(BHS) 

Seigneur 

Nestle, UBS 

Osty* 

1973 

M 

Yahv6 

Greek 

Segond Revised 

1978 

M(BHS) 

Eternel 

Nestle-Aland, Black, Metzger, 





Wikgren 

Franoais courant 

1982 

M(BHS) 

Seigneur 

Nestle. UBS 

DUTCH (NETHERLANDS) 




Statenvertaling 

1637 

M 

HSEftfi 

Received Text 

Leidse Vertaling 

1899-1912 

M 

Jahwe 

Nestle 

Petrus-Canisiusvertaling* 

1929-39 

M 

Jahweh 

Nestle 

NBG-vertaling 

1939-51 

M 

Here 

Nestle 

Wi Uibrord vertali ng * 

1961-75 

M 

Jahwe 

Nestle 

Groot Nieuws Bijbel* 

1972-83 

M 

Heer 

Nestle 

ITALIAN 





Diodati 

1607,1641 

M 

Signore 

Greek 

Riveduta (Luzzi) 

1921-30 

M 

Etemo 

Greek 

Nardoni* 

1960 

M 

Signore, Jahweh 

Greek 

Pontificio lstituto Biblico* 

1923-58 

M 

Signore, Jahve 

Merk 

Garofalo* 

I960 

M 

Jahve, Signore 

Greek 

Concordata* 

1968 

M(BHK) 

Signore. Iavfc 

Nestle. Mork 

CEI* 

1971 

M 

Signore 

Greek 

Parola del Signore* 

1976-85 

M(BHS) 

Signore 

UBS 


• An asterisk denotes that the Apocrypha was included but may not appear in all editions 

"M" refers to the Masoretic text. When it stands alone, no special edition of the Masoretic text is specified. 

"BHK" refers to Kittel’s Bib/ia Hebraica. 

'UBS' refers to The Greek New Testament, by United Bible Societies. 

“BBS” refers to Bib/ia Hebraica Stuttgartensia. 

“Greek" indicates translation made from the Greek, but no special text indicated. 
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priming rights were obtained from the British 
Bible translator Joseph B. Rotherham to publish in 
the United States the revised twelfth edition of his 
New Testament . On the title page of these printed 
copies, there appeared the name of the Watch 
Tower Bible and Tract Society, Allegheny; Penn¬ 
sylvania, the Society's headquarters being located 
there at the time, fn 1901 arrangements were 
made for a special printing of the Holman Linear 
Bible , containing marginal explanatory notes from 
the Society's publications of 1895 to 1901. The 
Bible text itself presented the King James Version 
and the Revised Version of the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures. The entire edition of 5,000 copies had 
been distributed by the year 1903, 

1C1 The Emphatic Diaglott. In 1902 the Watch 
Tower Society came to be the copyright owners, 
sole publishers, and distributors of The Emphat¬ 
ic Diaglott. This version of the Christian Greek 
Scriptures was prepared by the English-born Bible 
translator Benjamin Wilson, of Geneva, Illinois. It 
was completed in 1864, It used the Greek text of 
J. J. Griesbach, with a literal interlinear English 
translation and Wilson's own version to the right 
using his special signs of emphasis. 

11 A Bible Students Edition. In 1907 the Watch 
Tower Society published a 'Bible Students Edi¬ 
tion" of the Bible. This volume contained a dear 
printing of the King James Version of the Bible 
and included excellent marginal notes, together 
with a valuable appendix designed by Jehovah's 
Witnesses. The appendix, which was later en¬ 
larged to over 550 pages, was called the "Berean 
Bible Teachers Manual" and was also published in 
separate book form. It contained brief comments 
on many of the verses of the Bible, with references 
to The Watchtower and to the Society's textbooks, 
and an epitome of doctrinal topics with key scrip¬ 
tures to Facilitate their presentation to others. This 
was similar in form to the Society's later publica¬ 
tion '"Make Sure of AH Things " Also included 
were a topical index, explanations of difficult 
texts, a list of spurious passages, a Scripture index, 
a comparative chronology, and 12 maps. This ex¬ 
cellent Bible served Jehovah's Witnesses for de¬ 
cades in their public preaching work. 

A BIBLE PRINTING SOCIETY 

1K For 30 years the Watch Tower Society en¬ 
gaged outside firms to do The actual priming of its 
Bibles. However, in December 1926, The Emphat¬ 
ic*. What version of the Greek Scriptures did the Society 
become publishers of in 19Q£? 

11 When did The Society publish the Bible Students 
Edition," and what did this contain? 

12, When did the Society enter the field of Bible print¬ 
ing? 


ic Diaglott became the first Bible version to be 
printed on the Society's own presses at Brooklyn, 
New York. The printing of this edition of the 
Christian Greek Scriptures stimulated the hope 
that a complete Bible would someday be primed 
on the Society's presses. 

n The King James Version * World War II un¬ 
derlined the need for independent publication of 
the Bible itself. While the global conflict was at its 
height, the Society succeeded in purchasing plates 
of The complete King James Version of the Bible. It 
was on September 18, 1942, at the New World 
Theocratic Assembly of Jehovah's Witnesses, with 
key assembly point at Cleveland, Ohio, that the 
Society's president spoke on the subject "Present¬ 
ing 'the Sword of the Spirit.'" As the climax to 
this address, he released this first complete Bible 
printed In the Watch Tower Society's Brooklyn 
factory. In its appendix it provided a list of proper 
names with their meanings, a specially prepared 
"Concordance of Bible Words and Expressions/' 
and other helps. An appropriate running head was 
provided at the top of each page. For example, 
"Jephthah's earnest vow" replaced the traditional 
"Jephthah's rash vow* at Judges It, and 'Pre¬ 
human existence and human birth of God's Word" 
appeared at John chapter 1. 

14 The American Standard Version , Another 
important Bible translation is tbe American Stan¬ 
dard Version of 1901, It has the most commend¬ 
able feature of rendering God's name as "Jehovah" 
nearly 7 r 000 times in the Hebrew Scriptures. Af¬ 
ter long negotiations, the Watch Tower Society 
was able to purchase, in 1944, the use of the plates 
of the complete American Standard Version of the 
Bible for printing on its own presses. On Au¬ 
gust 10, 1944, at Buffalo, New York, the key city 
of 17 simultaneous assemblies of Jehovah's Wit¬ 
nesses linked together by private telephone lines, 
the Society's president delighted his large audi¬ 
ence by releasing the Watch Tower edition of the 
American Standard Version , The appendix in¬ 
cludes a most helpful expanded "Concordance of 
Bible Words, Names, and Expressions." A pocket 
edition of the same Bible was published in 1958. 

15 The Bible in Living English , In 1972 the 
Watch Tower Society produced The Bible in Living 
English , by the late Steven T. Byington. It consis¬ 
tently renders the divine name as "Jehovah/ 1 

13. (a) What was the first Complete Bible printed by the 
Society, and when was it released? (b) Whai helps did it. 
contain? 

14. What improved translation of the Bible was printed 
by the Society in 1944, and what features does this Bible 
have? 

15. What translation was produced by the Society in 
19727 
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16 Thus, not only are Jehovah's Witnesses 
preaching the good news of God's established 
Kingdom in more than 200 countries and islands 
throughout the earth but they have also become 
printers and publishers, on a large scale, of the 
priceless Book that contains that Kingdom mes¬ 
sage, the Holy Scriptures inspired by Jehovah 
God. 

NEW WORLD TRANSLATION OF THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES 

17 Jehovah's Witnesses acknowledge their in¬ 
debtedness to all the many Bible versions that 
they have used in studying the truth of the Word 
of God. However, all these translations, even 
down to the very latest, have their defects. There 
are inconsistencies or unsatisfactory renderings, 
which are infected with sectarian traditions or 
worldly philosophies and hence are not in full 
harmony with the sacred truths that Jehovah has 
recorded in his Word. Particularly since 1946, the 
president of the Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society had been in quest of a faithful translation 
of the Scriptures from the original languages 
—a translation just as understandable to mod¬ 
ern readers as the original writings were under¬ 
standable to intelligent, ordinary people of the 
Bible-writing era itself. 

18 On September 3, 1949, at the Brooklyn head¬ 
quarters of the Society, the president announced 
to the Board of Directors the existence of the New 
World Bible Translation Committee and that it had 
completed a modern translation of the Christian 
Greek Scriptures. The committee's document was 
read, by which the committee assigned the pos¬ 
session, control, and publication of the translation 
manuscript to the Society, in recognition of the 
Society's unsectarian work of promoting Bible ed¬ 
ucation throughout the earth. Portions of the 
manuscript were also read, as examples of the 
nature and quality of the translation. The direc¬ 
tors were unanimous in accepting the gift of the 
translation, and arrangements were made for its 
immediate printing. Typesetting began on Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1949, and by early summer of 1950, 
tens of thousands of copies were completed in 
bound form. 

19 Releasing the New World Translation in Its 
Parts. It was on Wednesday, August 2, 1950, on 

16. In what twofold work are Jehovah's Witnesses thus 
engaged? 

17. (a) How have the many Bible versions been useful, 
and yet what defects do they contain? (b) Since 1946, 
what had the president of the Watch Tower Society been 
seeking? 

18. How did the Society come to be publishers and 
printers of the New World Translation? 

19. (a) How did the New World Translation appear in 
its parts? (b) What effort had been made in preparing 
these volumes? 


the fourth day of their international assembly at 
Yankee Stadium, New York, that a totally sur¬ 
prised audience of 82,075 of Jehovah's Witnesses 
heartily accepted the release of the New World 
Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures. En¬ 
couraged by the initial enthusiastic reception, as 
well as by later expressions of appreciation for the 
translation's merits, the Committee next under¬ 
took the extensive work of translating the Hebrew 
Scriptures. This appeared in five additional vol¬ 
umes, released successively from 1953 to 1960. 
The set of six volumes formed a library of the 
entire Bible in modern English. Each volume also 
contained valuable aids to Bible study. A vast 
storehouse of Scriptural information was thus 
made available to the modern-day student of the 
Bible. Diligent effort had been made to draw on 
every reliable source of textual information so 
that the New World Translation would express 
clearly and accurately the powerful message of 
the original inspired Scriptures. 

20 Among the Bible study aids in the six-part 
first edition of the New World Translation was the 
invaluable collection of textual footnotes, giving 
background to the renderings. In these notes pow¬ 
erful arguments in defense of the Scriptures were 
made available. A valuable chain-reference sys¬ 
tem was also included. These chains of important 
doctrinal words were designed to direct the stu¬ 
dent to a series of key texts on these subjects. 
There were numerous cross-references in the 
margins of the pages. These directed the reader to 
(a) parallel words, (b) parallel thoughts, ideas, and 
events, (c) biographic information, (d) geographic 
information, (e) fulfillments of prophecies, and 
(f) direct quotations in or from other parts of the 
Bible. In the volumes were also important fore¬ 
words, illustrations of some ancient manuscripts, 
helpful appendixes and indexes, and maps of Bible 
lands and locations. This first edition of the New 
World Translation provided a gold mine for per¬ 
sonal Bible study and for beneficial teaching of 
honesthearted persons by Jehovah's Witnesses. A 
special student's edition, published in one volume 
in a printing of 150,000 copies, was later released 
on June 30, 1963, at the opening of the "Everlast¬ 
ing Good News" Assembly of Jehovah's Witnesses 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

21 One-Volume Revised Edition. In the summer 
of 1961, at a series of assemblies of Jehovah's 
Witnesses held in the United States and Europe, a 
revised edition of the complete New World Trans - 

20. What valuable aids did the first edition of the New 
World Translation contain in its (a) footnotes, (b) mar¬ 
ginal references, and (c) forewords and appendixes? 

21. (a) What were the circumstances of the release of 
the revised New World Translation? (b) What were some 
of its features? 
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lation of the Holy Scriptures in one handy volume 
was released for distribution. It was accepted with 
joy by the hundreds of thousands who attended 
these assemblies. Bound in green cloth, it con¬ 
tained l r 472 pages and had an excellent concor¬ 
dance, an appendix on Bible topics, and maps. 

Z2 Further Editions, In 1969 The Kingdom In¬ 
terlinear Translation of the Greek Scriptures was 
released, with a second edition issued in 1985. 
This volume provides a literal English translation 
of the Greek text edited by Westcott and Hort as 
well as the modern-English rendering of the 1984 
edition of the New World Translation. It thus 
opens up to the serious Bible student what the 
original Greek basically or literally says. 

Z3 A second revision of the New World Transla¬ 
tion was released in 1970, and a third revision 
with footnotes followed in 1971 At the 'Kingdom 
Increase" District Conventions of Jehovah's Wit¬ 
nesses, held in 1984, a revised reference edition 
was issued In English, It includes a complete up¬ 
dating and revision of the marginal (cross) ref¬ 
erences that were inidally presented in English 
from 1950 to 1960. Designed for the serious Bible 
student, it contains over 125,000 marginal refer¬ 
ences, more than 11,000 footnotes, an extensive 
concordance, maps, and 43 appendix articles. Also 
in 1984, a regular-size edition of the 1984 revi¬ 
sion, with marginal references but without foot¬ 
notes, was made available. 

Some Advantages. In order to aid the reader 
in quickly locating any desired material, both the 
regular and reference editions contain a carefully 
designed running head at the top of each page. 
These running heads describe the material below, 
and they are especially planned to aid the King¬ 
dom publisher in quickly locating texts In answer 
to questions that may be put to him. For example, 
he may be trying to locate counsel on the training 
of children. Coming to page 860 (regular edition) 
in the Proverbs, he sees the last key phrase, JJ A 
good name." Since this is the last phrase of the 
heading, it indicates that the subject will appear 
late on that page, and that is where he finds it, at 
Proverbs 22:1, The scripture identified by the first 
part of the running head on page 861, Train up a 
boy/' he finds early on the page, at verse 6. The 
next element of the heading reads, "Not spare the 
rod," This materiel is located near the hottom of 
the first column, in verse 15. These running heads 
at the tops of the pages can be a great aid to the 
Kingdom publisher who knows the general loca- 

2Z, 33, What further editions have been released, and 
what are some of their features? 

24. (a) What are some of <he advantages of both the 
regular and reference editions? (b) Illustrate the use of 
the running heads. 
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tion of texts for which he is searching. They can 
open up the Bible for quick action. 

25 At the back of both the regular and reference 
editions of this Bible, there is a feature called 
"Bible Words Indexed " Here are to be found thou¬ 
sands of important Bible words together with 
lines of context. A concordance service is thus 
made available, including the wide range of new, 
descriptive words used in the text. For those ac¬ 
customed to the King James Version renderings, 
help is given in making scores of transitions from 
older English Bible words to the more modern 
Bible terms. Take, for example, the word "grace" 
in the King James Version, This is listed in the 
index, referring the student to "undeserved kind¬ 
ness," the up-to-date expression used in the new 
translation- The word index makes it possible to 
locate Scripture texts on key doctrinal subjects, 
such as "soul" or "ransom," supporting detailed 
study directly from the Bible texts. A Kingdom 
publisher who is called upon to preach on any of 
these outstanding subjects could immediately use 
the brief portions of context supplied in this con¬ 
cordance. Additionally, principal citations are list¬ 
ed for outstanding proper names, including 
geographic places as well as prominent Bible char¬ 
acters. Invaluable aid is thus rendered to all Bible 
students using this translation, 

30 A scholarly appendix offers further accurate 
information beneficial for teaching. The appendix 
articles are arranged in such a way that they can 
be used as an aid in explaining basic Bible doc¬ 
trines and related matters. For example, in deal¬ 
ing with the subject "soul," the appendix, under 
eight different headings, lists Scripture texts that 
show the various ways in which the word "soul" 
(Hebrew, nephesh) is used. Diagrams and maps 
are also provided In the appendix articles. The 
Reference Bible contains a more extensive appen¬ 
dix as well as helpful footnotes that supply impor¬ 
tant textual information In a simple way. Thus, 
the New World Translation is outstanding for the 
range of services that it provides for placing ac¬ 
curate knowledge quickly at the disposal of its 
readers. 

fi7 Aid in Pronouncing Bible Names. In the En¬ 
glish text itself, all editions of the New World 
Translation render aid in the pronunciation of 
proper names. The system is the same as that 
designed by an expert for the Revised Standard 

25, What concordance service is provided, and to what 
practical uses may this be pur? 

26, Illustrate one of the ways in which the appendix to 
the Afew World Translation is of help, 

27, 28. Explain and illustrate how the New World 
Translation indicates the pronunciation of proper 
names. 
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Version of 1952. The proper name is broken down 
into syllables that are kept apart by a dot or by the 
accent mark ( K The accent mark follows the sylla¬ 
ble on which major emphasis should be put in 
pronouncing the word. If the accented syllable 
ends in a vowel, then the vowel is long in its 
pronunciation. If a syllable ends in a consonant, 
then the vowel in that syllable is short in its 
pronunciation. 

2 - As an example, note Job 4:1. Here ir speaks of 
"ElTphaz the Te man iteT While the accent in both 
cases falls on the first syllable, the letter V' is to 
be pronounced differently in these two cases. In 
"ElLphaz" the accent mark falling after the conso¬ 
nant “1" makes the vowel V r short, as in 'end/' 
Whereas, in "Te man-ite" the accent falling direct¬ 
ly after the vowel ,J e" makes it long, as the first "e" 
in "Eden/" When the two vowels "a" and ‘T are 
combined, as in "Mor'decai" at Esther 2:5 and 
"Si nai" at Exodus 19:l t the ai" is pronounced 
simply as a long "i." 

23 A Fresh Translation, The New World Trans- 
la non is a fresh translation from the original Bible 
languages of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, By no 
means is it a revision of any other English transla¬ 
tion, nor does it copy any other version as to style, 
vocabulary, or rhythm. For the Hebrew-Aramaic 
section, the well-refined and universally accepted 
text of Rudolf Kilters Biblia Hebraica, the 7th, 
8th, and 9th editions (1951-58), was used, A 
new edition of the Hebrew text known as Biblia 
Hebraica Stuttgartensia, dated 1977, was used for 
updating the information presented in the foot¬ 
notes of the New World Translation— With Refer¬ 
ences , The Greek section was translated princi¬ 
pally from the Greek master text prepared by 
Westcott and Hort, published in 1881. However, 
the New World Bible Translation Committee also 
consulted other Greek texts, including Nestle's 
Greek text (1948). Descriptions of these excellent 
master texts are presented in Studies 5 and 6 of 
This volume. The translation committee has made 
a vigorous and accurate translation of the Bible, 
and this has resulted in a clear and living text, 
opening up the way to a deeper, more satisfying 
understanding of the Word of God 

30 Note one critic s evaluation of this transla¬ 
tion: "Original renderings of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures into the English language are extremely 
few, ft therefore gives as much pleasure to wel¬ 
come the publication of the first part of the New 
World Translation [of the Hebrew Scriptures], 
Genesis to Ruth. . . . This version has evidently 
made a special effort to be thoroughly readable, 

29. Is the New World Translation simply a revision of 
earlier translations, and what features support your 
answer? 

30, What is one critic's evaluation of this translation? 


No one could say it is deficient in freshness and 
originality. Its terminology is by no means based 
upon that of previous versions/'' 

3 * The Hebrew scholar Professor Dr. Benjamin 
Kedar of Israel, in an interview with a representa¬ 
tive of the Watch Tower Society, evaluated the 
New World Translation &s follows: "In my linguis¬ 
tic research in connection with the Hebrew Bible 
and translations, I often refer to the English edi¬ 
tion of what is known as the New World Transla¬ 
tion, In so doing, I find my feeling repeatedly 
confirmed that this work reflects an honest en¬ 
deavor to achieve an understanding of the text 
that is as accurate as possible Giving evidence of a 
broad command of the original language, it ren¬ 
ders the original words into a second language 
understandably without deviating unnecessarily 
from the specific structure of the Hebrew , , , 
Every statement of language allows for a certain 
latitude in interpreting or translating. So the lin¬ 
guistic solution in any given case may be open to 
debate. But I have never discovered in the New 
World Trans la tion any biased intent to read some¬ 
thing into the text that it does not contain,"" 

A Literal Translation. Faithfulness as to 
translation is also demonstrated in its being liter¬ 
al. 1 his requires an almost word-for-word corre¬ 
spondency between the rendering in English and 
the Hebrew and Greek texts. In the presentation 
of the text in the language into which it is trans¬ 
lated, the degree of literalness should be as high 
as the original-language idiom permits. Further¬ 
more, literalness requires that the word order of 
most of the renderings be the same as in the 
Hebrew or Greek, thus preserving the emphasis of 
the original writings. Through literal translation, 
the flavor, color, and rhythm of the original writ¬ 
ings may be accurately communicated, 

33 There have been occasional departures from 
the literal text, for the purpose of conveying in 
understandable terms the difficult Hebrew or 
Greek idioms. However, in the reference edition 
of the Atew World Translation , these have been 
called to the reader's attention by means of foot¬ 
notes that give the literal rendering. 

14 Many Bible translators have abandoned liter- 


’ Alexander Thomson, The Differentiator, June 1954, 
page 131. 

* June 12, 1989, translated from the German, 


31. How did one Hebrew scholar evaluate the New 
World Tran si a ti on ? 

32. To what extent is the New World Translation literal, 
and with whai benefit? 

33. How have occasional departures from the literal 
text been noted? 

34. (a) What, results from abandoning literal transla¬ 
tion? (b) Illustrate, 
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alness for what they consider to be elegance of 
language and form. They argue that literal ren¬ 
derings are wooden, stiff, and confining. How¬ 
ever, their abandonment of literal translation has 
brought about, by the introduction of paraphrase 
and interpretation, many departures from the ac¬ 
curate original statements of truth. They have, in 
effect, watered down the very thoughts of God. 
For example, the dean emeritus of a large Ameri¬ 
can university once charged Jehovah's Witnesses 
with destroying the beauty and elegance of the 
Bible. By the Bible he meant the King James Ver¬ 
sion i, which had long been venerated as a standard 
of beautiful English. He said: 'Look what you have 
done to Psalm 23. You have destroyed its swing 
and beauty by your "Je/ho/vah is/ my/ shep/herd." 
Seven syllables instead of six. It is shocking. It is 
off balance. There is no rhythm. The King James 
has it right with its six balanced syllables—"The/ 
Lord/ is/ my/ shep/herd/" It was protested to the 


professor that it was more important to put it the 
way that David, the Bible writer, put it. Did David 
use the general term "Lord," or did he use the 
divine name? The professor admitted that David 
used the divine name, but he still argued that for 
the sake of beauty and elegance, the word "Lord" 
would be warranted. What a lame excuse for 
removing Jehovah's illustrious name from this 
psalm to his praise! 

35 Thousands of renderings have been sacrificed 
in this way on the altar of man's concept of lan¬ 
guage beauty, resulting in inaccuracies in the 
many Bible versions. Thanks be to God that he 
has provided the New World Translation , with its 
clear and accurate Bible text! May his great name, 
Jehovah, be sanctified in the hearts of all who 
read it! 


35. For what may we thank God, and what is our hope 
and prayer? 


Ser Q Advantages 

of the 

"New World Translation" 


A discussion of its modern 
language, its uniformity, its 
careful verb renderings , and 
its dynamic expression of the 
inspired Word of God. 


I N RECENT years a number of modern Bible 
translations have been published that have 
done much to help lovers of God's Word to get 
to the sense of the original writings quickly. How¬ 
ever, many translations have eliminated the use of 
the divine name from the sacred record. On the 
other hand, the New World Translation dignifies 
and honors the worthy name of the Most High 
God by restoring it to its rightful place in the text. 
The name now appears in 6,973 places in the 
Hebrew Scripture section, as well as in 237 places 
in the Greek Scripture section, a total of 7,210 
places all together. The form Yahweh is generally 
preferred by Hebrew scholars, but certainty of 
pronunciation is not now attainable. Therefore, 
the Latinized form Jehovah continues to be used 
because it has been in use for centuries and is the 
most commonly accepted English rendering of the 
Tetragrammaton, or four-letter Hebrew name mn\ 
Hebrew scholar R. H. Pfeiffer observed: "What- 

1. (a) What trend does the New World Translation cor¬ 
rect, and how? (b) In English, why is Jehovah used 
rather than Yahweh or some other form of the name? 


ever may be said of its dubious pedigree, 'Jehovah' 
is and should remain the proper English rendering 
of Yahweh . "* 

2 The New World Translation is not the first 
version to restore the divine name in the Christian 
Greek Scriptures. From at least the 14th century 
onward, many translators have felt forced to re¬ 
store God’s name to the text, particularly in places 
where the Christian Greek Scripture writers quote 
from Hebrew Scripture texts that contain the di¬ 
vine name. Many modern-language missionary 
versions, including African, Asian, American, and 
Pacific-island versions of the Greek Scriptures, use 
the name Jehovah liberally, as do some European- 
language versions. Wherever the divine name is 
rendered, there is no longer any doubt as to which 
"lord" is indicated. It is the Lord of heaven and 
earth, Jehovah, whose name is sanctified by being 

* Introduction to the Old Testament , Robert H. Pfeiffer, 
1952, page 94. 


2. (a) Are there precedents lor restoring the divine 
name in the Christian Greek Scriptures? (b) What doubt 
is thus removed? 
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kept unique and distinct in the New World Trans¬ 
lation of the Holy Scriptures . * 

1 The New World Translation adds further to 
the sanctification of Jehovah's name by presenting 
his inspired Scriptures in clean understandable 
language that brings the intended meaning plain¬ 
ly to the reader's mind. It uses simple, modern 
language, is as unifor m as possible in its render¬ 
ings, conveys accurately the action or state ex¬ 
pressed in the Hebrew and Greek verbs, and dis¬ 
tinguishes between the plural and singular in its 
use of the pronoun ' you" and when using the 
imperative form of the verb where the context 
does not make it apparent. In these and other 
ways, the New World Translation brings to light 
in modern speech, as much as possible, the force, 
beauty, and sense of the original writings, 

RENDERED IN MODERN LANGUAGE 

4 The older Bible translations contain many ob¬ 
solete words that belong to the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Though not understood now, they were 
readily understood then. For example, one man 
who had much to do with putting them in the 
English Bible was William Tvndale, who is report¬ 
ed as saying to one of his religious opponents; Tf 
God spare my life, ere many years 1 will cause a 
boy who drives the plow to know more of the 
Scriptures than you do. 1 Tyndale's translation of 
the Greek Scriptures was easy enough for a plow- 
boy to understand in his time. However, many of 
the words he used have now become archaic, so 
that "a boy who drives the plow' can no longer 
clearly grasp the meaning of many words in the 
King James and other older versions of the Bible. 
Thus, it has become necessary to remove the 
shrouds of archaic language and to restore the 
Bible to the ordinary language of the common 
man, 

s It was the language of the common man that 
was used in writing the inspired Scriptures, The 
apostles and other early Christians did not use the 
classical Greek of philosophers such as Plato They 
used everyday Greek, that is, Koine, or common 
Greek. Hence, the Greek Scriptures, like the He¬ 
brew Scriptures before them, were written in the 
language of the people. It is highly important, 
then, that translations of the original Scriptures 
should also be in the language of the people, in 
order to be readily understood. It is for this reason 

f Kingdom Interlinear Translation, 1985 Edition, pages 
1133-8. 


3. By what means does the New World Translation help 
to convey the force, beauty, and sense of the original 
writings? 

4 (a) What noble purpose did one early Bible translator 
express? (b) What has become necessary with The pas¬ 
sage of time? 

5. In what language should the Bible appear, and why? 


that the New World Translation uses, not the 
archaic language of three or four centuries ago, 
but dear, expressive modern speech so that read¬ 
ers will really get to know what the Bible is 
saying, 

e To give some idea of the extent of change In 
the English language from the 17th century to 
the 20th century, note the following comparisons 
from the King James Version and the New World 
Translation M Suffered" in the King James Version 
becomes "'allowed" in the New World Translation 
(Gen. 31:7), "was boiled" becomes "had flower 
buds" (Ex. 9:31), "spoilers" becomes "pillagers" 
(Judg, 2:14), "ear his ground ' becomes "do his 
plowing" (1 Sam, 8:12), "when thou prayest" be¬ 
comes "when you pray" (Matt. 6:6), "sick of the 
palsy" becomes "paralytic" (Mark 2:3), "quicken- 
eth" becomes "makes - . . alive" (Rom. 4:17), 
"shambles" becomes 'meat market" (1 Cor. 10:25), 
"letteih" becomes "acting as a restraint" (2 Tbess, 
2:7), and so on. From this the value of the New 
World Translation in using current words in place 
of obsolete words can well be appreciated, 

UNIFORMITY OF RENDERINGS 

7 The New World Translation makes every ef¬ 
fort to be consistent in its renderings. For a given 
Hebrew or Greek word, there has been assigned 
one English word, and this has been used as uni¬ 
formly as the idiom or context permits in giving 
the full English understanding. For example, the 
Hebrew word ne phesh is consistently translated 
"soul," The corresponding Greek word, psy khe', is 
translated "soul" in every occurrence. 

a Ai some places a problem has arisen over the 
translation of homographs. These are words in the 
original language that are spalled the same but 
that have different basic meanings. Hence, the 
challenge is to supply the word with the correct 
meaning when translating. In English there are 
homographs such as Polish" and "polish" and 
"lead" (the sheep) and "lead" (pipe), which are 
spelled identically but are distinctly different 
words. One Bible example is the Hebrew rav f 
which represents distinctly different root words, 
and these are therefore rendered differently in the 
New World Translation , Rav most commonly has 
the meaning "many," as at Exodus 5:5. However, 
the word rav that is used in titles, as in "Rabsha- 
keh" (Heb. Rav-shaqeh ") at 2 Kings 18:17, means 
"chief,” as when rendered "his chief court official" 
at Daniel 1:3, (See also Jeremiah 39:3. footnote.) 
The word rav r , identical in form, means "archer,” 


6, Illustrate the benefit of using current expressions in 
place of obsolete words. 

7, How is the New World Translation consistent in its 
renderings? 

8, (a) Give examples of homographs, (b) How have 
these been handled in the translation? 
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which accounts for the rendering at Jeremiah 
50:29. Word experts, such as L. Koehler and 
W. Baumgartner, have been accepted as authori¬ 
ties by the translators in separating these identi¬ 
cally spelled words. 

y As to this feature of uniformity, note what 
Hebrew and Greek commentator Alexander 
Thomson had to say in his review on the New 
World Translation of the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures : The translation is evidently the work of 
skilled and clever scholars, who have sought to 
bring out as much of the true sense of the Greek 
text as the English language is capable of ex¬ 
pressing. The version aims to keep to one English 
meaning for each major Greek word, and to be as 
literal as possible. . , . The word usually Tendered 
"justify' is generally translated very correctly as 
"declare righteous.' . . „ The word for the Cross is 
rendered "torture stake' which is another improve¬ 
ment, * . . Luke 23:43 is well rendered, 'Truly 1 tell 
you today, You will be with me in Paradise/ This 
is a big improvement upon the reading of most 
versions."" On the translation of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures, the same reviewer made this comment: 
"The New World Version Is well worth acquiring. 
It is lively and lifelike, and makes the reader think 
and study. It is not the work of Higher Critics, but 
of scholars who honour God and His Word." 
— The Differentiator, April 1952, pages 52-7, and 
June 1954, page 136. 

10 The consistency of the New World Transla¬ 
tion has won many a technical Bible discussion in 
the field. For example, some years ago, a society of 
freethinkers in New York asked the Watch Tow¬ 
er Society to send two speakers to address their 
group on Biblical matters, which request was 
granted. These learned men held to a Latin max¬ 
im, falsum in uno fa!sum in tozo t meaning that an 
argument proved false in one point is totally false. 
During the discussion, one man challenged Jeho¬ 
vah's Witnesses on the reliability of the Bible. He 
asked that Genesis 1:3 be read to the audience, 
and this was done, from the New World Transla¬ 
tion: "And God proceeded to say: 'Let light come to 
be/ Then there came to be light." Confidently, he 
next called for Genesis 1:14, and this also was 
read from the New World Translation: "And God 
went on to say: 'Let luminaries come to be in the 
expanse of the heavens/" "Stop," he said, "what 
are you reading? My Bible says God made light on 
the first day, and again on the fourth day, and that 
is inconsistent/' Though he claimed to know He¬ 
brew, it had to be pointed out to him that the 
Hebrew word translated Tight" in verse 3 was 

9, How did one Hebrew and Greek commentator ap¬ 
praise the New World Translation? 

10. Illustrate how the consistency of the New World 
Translation upholds Bible truth. 


I dhr ; whereas the word in verse 14 was different, 
being ma 'ohr. which refers to a luminary, or 
Source of light. The learned man sat down defeat¬ 
ed/ The faithful consistency of the New World 
Translation had won the point, upholding the Bi¬ 
ble as reliable and beneficial. 

CAREFUL VERB RENDERINGS 

11 The New World Translation gives special at¬ 
tention to conveying the sense of the action of the 
Greek and Hebrew verbs. In doing so, the New 
World Translation endeavors to preserve the spe¬ 
cial charm, simplicity, forcefulness, and manner 
of expression of the original-language writings. It 
has thus been necessary to use auxiliary verbs in 
English to convey carefully the actuai states of the 
actions. Because of the power of their verbs, the 
original Scriptures are so dynamic and so expres¬ 
sive of action. 

12 The Hebrew verb does not have "tenses" in 
the way the term Tense" is applied to most lan¬ 
guages of the West. In English, verbs are viewed 
particularly from the standpoint of tense, or time: 
past, present, and future. 1 he Hebrew verb, on the 
other hand, basically expresses the condition of 
the action, that is, the action is viewed as either 
complete (the perfect state) or incomplete (the 
imperfect state). These states of the Hebrew verb 
may be used to indicate actions in the past or in 
the future, the context determining the time. For 
example, the perfect, or completed* state of the 
verb naturally represents actions in the past, but 
it is also used to speak of a future happening as if 
it had already occurred and were past, showing its 
future certainty or the obligation of it to occur. 

11 Accurately conveying the state of the He¬ 
brew verb into English is most important; other¬ 
wise* the meaning may be distorted and a 
completely different thought expressed. For an 
example of i bis, consider the verbal expressions in 
Genesis 2:2* 3. In many translations* speaking of 
God's resting on the seventh day, expressions such 
as "he rested," 'he desisted," "he had desisted, " "he 
then rested,"" "God rested/" and ""he had rested'" are 
used. From these readings one would conclude 
that God's resting on the seventh day was com¬ 
pleted in the past. But note how the New World 
Translation brings out the sense of the verbs used 
in the passage at Genesis 2:2, 3: "And by the 
seventh day God came to the completion of his 

* Insight on the Scriptures, Vol l, page 528, 

11. What dynamic feature of the original Scriptures is 
preserved in the New World Translation? How? 

12 (a) What is one way in which Hebrew differs from 
Western languages? (b) Explain the two states of the 
Hebrew verb. 

13. Why is proper regard for the state of the Hebrew 
verb important in reaching a correct understanding of 
Genesis 2:2, 3? 
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work that he had made, and he proceeded to rest 
on the seventh day from all his work that he had 
made. And God proceeded to bless the seventh day 
and make it sacred, because on it he has been 
resting from all his work that God has created for 
the purpose of making;'' The expression in verse 2 
"he proceeded to rest" is a verb in the imperfect 
state in Hebrew and so expresses the idea of an 
incomplete or continuing action. The rendering 
"he proceeded to rest" is in harmony with what is 
said at Hebrews 4:4-7, On the other hand, the 
verb in Genesis 2:3 is in the perfect state, but in 
order to harmonize with verse 2 and Hebrews 4: 
4-7, it is translated "he has been resting." 

M One of the reasons for inaccuracies in trans¬ 
lating the Hebrew verbal forms is the grammati¬ 
cal theory today called waw consecutive. Waw ( ) 
is the Hebrew conjunction that basically means 
"andA It never stands alone but is always joined 
with some other word, frequently with the He¬ 
brew verb, in order to form one word with it. It 
has been, and still is, claimed by some that this 
relationship has the power to convert the verb 
from one state to another, that is, from the imper¬ 
fect to the perfect (as has been done in many 
translations, including modern ones, at Genesis 2: 
2, 3) or from the perfect to the imperfect. This 
effect has been described also by the term 'waw 
conversive" This incorrect application of the ver¬ 
bal form has led to much confusion and to mis¬ 
translation of the Hebrew text. The Mew World 
Translation does not recognize that the letter waw 
has any power to change the state of the verb. 
Rather, the attempt is made to bring out the 
proper and distinctive force of the Hebrew verb, 
thus preserving the meaning of the original accu¬ 
rately.' 

Similar care has been exercised in the trans¬ 
lating of the Greek verbs. In Greek the verb tenses 
express not only the time of an action or state but 
also the kind of action, whether momentary, start¬ 
ing out, continuing, repetitious, or completed. At¬ 
tention to such senses in the Greek verb forms 
leads to a precise translation with the full force 
of the action described. For example, giving the 
sense of the continualive idea where this occurs in 
the Greek verb not only brings out the true col¬ 
or of a situation but also makes admonition and 
counsel more forceful. For instance, the continu¬ 
ing disbelief of the Pharisees and Sadducees is 

' Reference Bible, appendix 3c, “Hebrew Verbs indicat¬ 
ing Continuous or Progressive Action." 

14, Avoiding the mistaken view of the waw consecu¬ 
tive, whai does the New World Translation endeavor to 
do as to the Hebrew verbs? 

15. (a) With what care have the Greek verbs been 
translated? (b) Illustrate the benefit of presenting the 
continuative idea correcUy. 


brought home by Jesus" words: J A wicked and 
adulterous generation keeps on seeking For 3 
sign" And the need for continuing action In right 
things is well expressed by the words of Jesus: 
" Continue to love your enemies." "Keep on, then, 
seeking first the kingdom," "Keep on asking, and 
it will be given you: keep on seek mg, and you will 
find; keep on knocking , and it will be opened to 
you."—Mart. 16:4; 5:44; 6:33; 7:7, 

16 The Greek has an unusual tense called the 
aorist, which refers to action that is punciiltar, or 
momentary. Verbs in the aorist may be rendered 
tn a variety of ways, according to their context. 
One way in which it Is used is to denote one act of 
a certain kind, though not related to any particu¬ 
lar time. Such an example is found at 1 John 2:1, 
where many versions render the verb for "sin” so 
as to allow for a continuing course of sin, whereas 
the Afew World Translation reads, "commir a sin," 
that is, a single act of sin. This conveys the correct 
meaning that if a Christian should commit an act 
of sin, he has Jesus Christ, who acts as an advo¬ 
cate, or helper, with the heavenly Father, Thus, 
1 John 2:1 in no way contradicts but only con¬ 
trasts with the condemnation of the 'practice of 
sin' found at 1 John 3:6-8 and 5:18.* 

1? The imperfect tense in Greek may express 
not only an action that continues but also an ac¬ 
tion attempted but not accomplished. Note how 
Hebrews 11:17 in the King James Version reads: 
"By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac: and he that had received the promises of¬ 
fered up his only begotten son," The verb "offered 
up" differs in form in these two occurrences in the 
Greek. The first occurrence is in the perfect (com¬ 
pleted) tense, whereas the second is in the im¬ 
perfect (past continuous) form. The New World 
Translation , taking into account the different 
tenses, translates the verse: Abraham, when he 
was tested, as good as offered up Isaac, and the 
man . . attempted to offer up his only-begotten 
son." The completed sense of the first verb is thus 
retained, while the imperfect tense of the second 
verb indicates that the action was intended or 
attempted but not carried out to completion, 
—Gen. 22:9-14, 

10 Careful attention to the function of other 
parts of speech, such as to the cases of nouns, has 
led to the clearing up of apparent contradictions, 

" Insight on the Scriptures r, VoL I, page 1008 . 

16. By taking into account the Greek aorist tense, how is 
John's comment on "sin" at 1 John 2:1 correctly ex¬ 
pressed? 

17 Besides showing continuing action, what else may 
the Greek imperfect tense express? Illustrate. 

18 . What has resulted from careful attention to the 
function of other parts of speech? Give an example. 
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For example, at Acts 9:7, in recounting the re¬ 
markable experience of Saul on the road to Da¬ 
mascus, a number of translations say that his 
traveling companions 'heard the voice' but did not 
see anyone. Then, at Acts 22:9, where Paul is 
relating this incident, the same translations read 
that although they saw the light* 'they did not 
hear the voice*' However, in the first reference, 
the Greek word far "voice* is in the genitive case, 
but in the second instance, it is in the accusative 
case, as it is at Acts 9:4. Why the difference? None 
is conveyed in the above translations into English, 
yet the Greek, by the change of case, indicates 
something different. The men heard literally "of 
the voice” but did not hear it the way Paul did, 
that is, hear the words and understand them 
Thus, the New World Translation, noting the use 
of the genitive at Acts 9:7. reads that the men who 
were with him were “hearing, indeed, the sound 
of a voice, but not beholding any man.” 

PLURAL "YOU* INDICATED 

n The older English forms of the second person 
singular, "thee," "thou, J and "thy," have been re¬ 
tained in some modern translations in cases where 
God is being addressed* However, in the lan¬ 
guages in which the Bible was written, there was 
no special form of the personal pronoun for use in 
address to God, but the same form was used as 
when addressing one's fellowman. So the New 
World Translation has dropped these now sancti¬ 
monious usages and employs the normal conver¬ 
sational "you" in all cases* In order to distinguish 
The second person plural "you" and verbs whose 
plural number is not readily apparent in English, 
the words are primed entirely in small capital 
letters. Often it is helpful to the reader to know 
whether a given Scripture text refers to "you" as 
an individual, or to "you" as a group of persons, a 
congregation. 

zo For example, at Romans 11:13 Paul is speak¬ 
ing to the many: "Now I speak to you who are 
people of the nations.* But at verse 17 the Greek 
changes to the singular "you*" and the applica¬ 
tion is brought down pointedly to the individual: 
"However, if some of the branches were broken off 
but you .. * were grafted in . *, " 

NEW WORLD TRANSLATION IN OTHER 

LANGUAGES 

21 In 1961 it was announced that the Watch 


T9, 20. U) What has the New World Translation done 
as to sanctimonious forms of address, and why? (b) Illus¬ 
trate how the singular "you 1 may he distinguished from 
the plural* 

21. (a) How has it become possible for more and more 
of earth's population to enjoy the benefits of the Now 
World Translation? (b) Whet is the total number of 
copies of the New World Translation printed by the 
Watch Tower Society by 1989? 


Tower Society was proceeding to render the New 
World Translation into six more widely used lan¬ 
guages, namely, Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Spanish, This translation work 
was entrusted to skilled and dedicated transla¬ 
tors, all working together at the Watch Tower 
Society's headquarters in Brooklyn, New York. 
They served as a large international committee 
working under competent direction* It was in 
July 1963, at the "Everlasting Good News" As¬ 
sembly of Jehovah's Witnesses at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., that the firstfruits of this 
translation work became available when the New 
World Translation of the Christian Greek Scrip¬ 
tures was released simultaneously in the above 
six languages. Now inhabitants of the earth who 
speak languages other than English could begin 
to enjoy the advantages of this modern transla¬ 
tion. Since then, translation work has continued, 
so that by 1989 the New World Translation of the 
Holy Scriptures had appeared in 11 languages, 
with more than 56,000,000 copies having been 
printed/ 

GRATITUDE 

FOR POWERFUL INSTRUMENT 

** The New World Translation is indeed a 
powerful instrument for demonstrating that "all 
Scripture is inspired of God and beneficialFrom 
the points discussed in this study, we can appre¬ 
ciate that it is accurate and reliable and that it 
can provide genuine enjoyment to those who de¬ 
sire to hear God speak to man stirringly in mod¬ 
ern, living language. The language of the New 
World Translation is spiritually arousing, and it 
quickly puts the reader in tune with the dynamic 
expression of the original inspired Scriptures. We 
no longer need to read and reread verses in order 
to understand obscure phrases. It speaks out with 
power and clarity from the very first reading* 

23 The New World Translation of the Holy 
Scriptures is a faithful translation of God's Word, 
"the sword of the spirit*' As such, it is indeed an 
effective weapon in the spiritual warfare of the 
Christian, an aid in overturning strongly en¬ 
trenched false teachings and reasonings raised 
up against the knowledge of God.' How well it 
enables us to declare with better understanding 
the things beneficial and upbuilding, the glorious 
things related to God s Kingdom of righteousness 
—yes* "the magnificent things of God"!—Eph, 
6:17; 2 Cor. 10:4, 5; Acts 2:11. 

+ Complete editions published in Danish, Dutch, English, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, and 
Spanish (also in part in Finnish and Swedish}. 


22, 23 In what outstanding ways does this translation 
of the inspired Scriptures benefit the Christian? 
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B IBLE archaeology is the study of the peoples 
and events of Bible times through writings, 
implements, buildings, and other remains 
that are found in the earth. The search for ancient 
remains, or artifacts, at ancient Bible locations has 
involved much exploration and Che moving of mil- 
lions of tons of dirt. An artifact is any object that 
shows human workmanship and that gives evi¬ 
dence of man's activity and life. Artifacts may 
include such items as pottery, ruins of buildings, 
clay tablets, written inscriptions, documents, 
monuments, and chronicles recorded on stone. 

2 By the early 20th century, archaeology had 
been developed into a careful field of study, with 
expeditions to Bible lands being sponsored by ma¬ 
jor universities and museums in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. As a result, archaeologists have uncovered a 
wealth of information that sheds light on the way 
things were in Bible times. Sometimes archaeolog¬ 
ies] finds have demonstrated the Bible's authentic¬ 
ity, showing its accuracy right down to the tiniest 
detail. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES 
3 The Tower of Babel. According to the Bible, 
the Tower of Babel was a mighty construction 
work. (Gen. 11:1-9) Interestingly, archaeologists 
have uncovered in and around the ruins of ancient 
Babylon the sites of several ziggurafs, or pyramid- 
like, staged temple-towers, including the ruined 
temple of Etemenanki, which was within Bab¬ 
ylon's walls. Ancient records concerning such tem¬ 
ples often contain the words, "Its top shall reach 
the heavens;” King Nebuchadnezzar is reported to 
have said, "I raised the summit of the Tower of 
stages at Etemenanki so that Its top rivalled the 
heavens," One fragment relates the fall of such a 
ziggurat In these words: "The building of this 
temple offended the gods. In a night they threw 
down what had been built. They scattered them 
abroad, and made strange their speech. The prog¬ 
ress they impeded."* 


' Bible end Spade, 1938, S. L. Gaiger, page 29. 


1. What is meant by {a) Bible archaeology? (b) arti¬ 
facts? 

2. Of what value is Bible archaeology? 

3. What ancient ruins and records confirm the existence 
of ziggurats in ancient Babylon? 


1 The Water Tunnels at the Spring of Gihon. In 

1867 in the Jerusalem area, Charles Warren dis¬ 
covered a water channel running from the Spring 
of Gihon back into the hill, with a shaft leading 
upward toward the City of David, Here, apparent¬ 
ly, was the way in which David's men first pene¬ 
trated the city, (2 Sam, 5:6-10) It was in 1909-11 
that the entire system of tunnels Leading from the 
Gihon spring was cleared. One massive tunnel, 
averaging 6 feet in height, was chiseled for 1,749 
feet through solid rock. It led from Gihon to the 
Pool of Si loam in the Tyropoeon Valley ( within the 
city) and is apparently the one that Hezekiah built. 
An inscription in early Hebrew script was found 
on the wall of the narrow tunnel. It reads, in 
part: "And this was the way in which it was cut 
through:—While [ * , . ) (were) still j . . * ] axels), 
each man toward his fellow, and while there were 
still three cubits to be cut through, [there was 
heard] the voice of a man calling to his fellow, for 
there was an overlap in the rock on the right [and 
on the left]. And when the tunnel was driven 
through, the quarry men hewed (the rock), each 
man toward his fellow, axe against axe; and the 
water flowed from the spring toward the reservoir 
for 1,200 cubits, and the height of the rock above 
the head(s) of the quarrymen was 100 cubits." 
What a remarkable feat of engineering for those 
times!’—2 Ki, 20:20; 2 Chron. 32:30. 

5 Shishak's Victory Relief, Shishak, king of 
Egypt, Is mentioned seven times in the Bible. 
Because King Rehoboam left the law of Jehovah, 
Jehovah permitted Shishak to Invade Judah, in 
993 B.C.E., but not to bring it to complete ruin, 
(1 Ki. 14:25-28; 2 Chron. 12:1-12) Until recent 
years, there appeared to be only the Bible record of 
this invasion. Then there came to light a large 
document of the Pharaoh whom the Bible calls 


* Ancient Near Eastern Texts , 1974, J. B. Pritchard, 
page 321; Insight on the Scriptures, Voi 1, pages 941 -2, 
1104. 

4 What archaeological discoveries were made at Gihon, 
and what connection may these have with the Bible 
record? 

5, What archaeological evidence found at Karnak is 
there of Shishak's invasion and Bible place-names? 
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Shishak (Sheshonk I). This was in the form of an 
imposing relief in hieroglyphics and pictures on 
the south wall of a vast Egyptian temple at Karnak 
(ancient Thebes). On this gigantic relief, there is 
depicted the Egyptian god Amon ( who is holding in 
his right hand a sickle-shaped sword. He is bring¬ 
ing to Pharaoh Shishak 156 manacled Palestinian 
prisoners, who are attached by cords to his left 
hand. Each prisoner represents a city or village, 
the name of which is shown in hieroglyphics. 
Among those that can still be read and identified 
are R&bbith (Josh. 19;2G); Taanach, Beth - shea n, 
and Megiddo (Josh. 17:11); Shunem (Josh. 19:18); 
Rehob (Josh. 19:28); Hapharaim (Josh. 19:19); 
Gibeon (Josh. 18:25); Beth-horon (Josh. 21:22); 
Aijalon (Josh. 21:24); Socoh (Josh. 15:35); and 
Arad (Josh. 12:14). The document also makes ref¬ 
erence to the "Field of Abram," this being the 
earliest mention of Abraham in Egyptian records/ 

6 The Moabite Stone. In 1868 the German mis¬ 
sionary F, A, Klein made a remarkable discovery of 
an ancient inscription at Dhiban (Dibon). This has 
become known as the Moabite Stone. A cast was 
made of its wilting, but the stone itself was broken 
up by the Bedouin before it could be moved. How¬ 
ever, most of the pieces were recovered, and the 


* Lighr From the Ancient Past, 1959, J. Finegan, 
pages 91, 126, 


6, 7 What is the history of the Moabite Stone, and what 
information does il give concerning the warfare be¬ 
tween Israel and Moab? 



The 

Moabite 

Stone 


stone is now preserved in the Louvre, Paris, with a 
copy in the British Museum, London. It was origi¬ 
nally erected at Dibon, in Moab, and gives King 
Mesha's version of his revolt against Israel. (2 Ki. 
1:1; 3:4, 5) It reads, in part: "I (am) Mesha, son of 
Chemosh-[ . > , j, king of Moab, the Dibonite ... As 
for Omri, king of Israel, he humbled Moab many 
years (lit., days), for Chemosh [the god of Moab] 
was angry at his land. And his son followed him 
and he also said, T will humble Moab.' In my time 
he spoke (thus), but 1 have triumphed over him 
and over his house, while Israel hath perished for 
ever! . . . And Chemosh said to me, 'Go, take Nebo 
from Israel!' So I went by night and fought against 
it from the break of dawn until noon, taking it and 
slaying all , . . And I took from there the [vessels] 
of Yah web, dragging them before Chemosh."* 
Note the mention of the divine name in the last 
sentence. This can be seen in the accompanying 
picture of the Moabite Stone. It is in the form of the 
Tetragrammaton, to the right of the document, in 
line 18. 

7 The Moabite Stone also mentions the follow¬ 
ing Bible places: Ataroth and Nebo (Num. 32: 
34, 38); the Arnon, Aroer, Medeba, and Dibon 
(Josh, 13:9); Bamoth-baal, Bet h-baa 1-me on, Ja- 
haz, and Kiriathaim (Josh. 13:17-19); Bezer (Josh. 
20:8), Horonaim (Isa. 15:5); and Beth-diblathaim 
and Kerioth (Jer. 48:22, 24). It thus supports the 
historicity of these places. 

' Ancient Near Eastern Texts, page 320, 





An enlargement of the Tetragrammaton, 
which appears in an ancient lettering, in the 
18 th line, to the right 
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B King Sennacherib's Prism* The Bible records 
in considerable detail the invasion by the Assyri¬ 
ans under King Sennacherib in the year 732 B*C.E. 
(2 Ki. IS: 13-19:37; 2 Chron, 32:1-22; Isa, 35:1- 
37:38) It was during 1847-51 that the English 
archaeologist A, H. Layard excavated the ruins of 
Sennacherib's great palace at Nineveh in the terri¬ 
tory of ancient Assyria. The palace was found to 
have about 70 rooms, with nearly 10,000 feet of 
walls lined with sculptured slabs. The yearly re¬ 
ports of events, or annals, of Sennacherib were 
recorded on clay cylinders, or prisms. The final 
edition of these annals, apparently made shortly 
before his death, appears on what is known as the 
Taylor Prism, preserved in the British Museum, 
but the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago has an even finer copy on a prism that was 
discovered near the site of ancient Nineveh, the 
capital of the Assyrian Empire, 

y In these last annals, Sennacherib gives his 
own boastful version of his invasion of Judah: "As 
to Hezekiah, the Jew, he did not submit to my 
yoke, I laid siege to 46 of his strong cities, walled 
forts and to the countless small villages in their 
vicinity, and conquered (them) by means of 
well-stamped (earth- Jramps, and battering-rams 
brought (thus) near (to the walls) (combined with) 
the attack by foot soldiers, (using) mines, breeches 
as well as sapper work* I drove out (of them) 
200,150 people, young and old, male and female, 


horses, mules, donkeys, camels, big and small cat¬ 
tle beyond counting, and considered (them) booty. 
Himself (Hezekiah] I made a prisoner in Jerusa¬ 
lem, his royal residence, like a bird in a cage. . * , 
His towns which I had plundered, I took away 
from his country and gave them (over) to Mitinti, 
king of Ashdod, Path, king of Ekron, and Sillibel, 
king of Gaza., *. Hezekiah himself,.. did send me, 
later, to Nineveh, my lordly city, together with 
30 talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, precious 
stones, antimony, large cuts of red stone, couches 
(inlaid) with ivory, nimedu -chairs (inlaid) with 
ivory, elephant-hides, ebony-wood, boxwood 
(and) all kinds of valuable treasures, his (own) 
daughters, concubines, male and female musi¬ 
cians. In order to deliver the tribute and to do 
obeisance as a slave he sent his (personal) messen¬ 
ger/' As for this tribute imposed by Sennacherib 
upon Hezekiah, the Bible confirms the 30 talents of 
gold but mentions only 300 talents of silver. More¬ 
over, it shows that this was before Sennacherib 
threatened Jerusalem with siege. In Sennacherib's 
slanted report for Assyrian history, he purposely 
omits mention of his crushing defeat in Judah, 
when in one night Jehovah's angel destroyed 185,- 
000 of his soldiers, thus forcing him to flee back to 
Nineveh like a whipped dog* Nevertheless, this 
boastful written record on Sennacherib's Prism 
indicates an immense invasion of Judah before 
Jehovah turned the Assyrians back after they 
threatened Jerusalem.—2 Ki. 18:14; 19:35, 36. 

1u The Lachish Letters, The famous fortress city 
of Lachish is mentioned more than 20 times in the 
Bible, It was located 27 miles west-southwest of 
Jerusalem. The ruins have been extensively exca¬ 
vated* in 1935, in a guardroom of the double 
gatehouse, there were found 18 ostraca, or pieces 
of pottery inscribed with writing (3 more were 
found in 1938). These turned out to be a number of 
letters written in ancient Hebrew characters. This 
collection of 21 is now known as the Lachish 
Letters. Lachish was one of the last strongholds of 
Judah to hold out against Nebuchadnezzar, being 
reduced to a pile of charred ru ins during the period 
of 609-607 B.C.E. The letters reflect the urgency of 
the times* They appear to be letters written from 
remaining outposts of Judean troops to Yaosh, 
a military commander at Lachish, One of these 
(number IV) reads in part: "May YHWH [Tetra- 
grammaton, "Jehovah "] let my lord hear even now 
tidings of good, * . , we are watching for the fire 
signals of Lachish, according to all the signs which 


8. What does the Bible record concerning Sennacherib, 
and what have excavations of his palace revealed? 

9. What does Sennacherib record, in harmony with the 
Bible account, but what does he Fail to mention, and 
why? 


+ Ancient Wear Eastern Texts, page 283. 

10, 11. (a) What are the Lachish Letters, and what do 
they reflect? (b) How do they support Jeremiah's writ¬ 
ings? 
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my lord gives, because we do not see Azekah." This 
is a striking confirmation of Jeremiah 34:7, which 
mentions Lachish and Azekah as the last two 
fortified cities left remaining. This letter apparent¬ 
ly indicates that Azekah had now fallen. The di¬ 
vine name, in the form of the Tetragrammaton, 
appears frequently in the letters, showing that the 
name Jehovah enjoyed everyday usage among the 
Jews at that time. 

u Another letter (number III) commences as 
follows: "May YHWH [that is, Jehovah] cause my 
lord to hear tidings of peace! , . , And it has been 
reported to your servant saying, "The commander 
of the army, Coniah son of Elnathan, has come 
down In order to go into Egypt and to Hodaviah 
son of Ahijah and his men he has sent to obtain 
[supplies] from him/" This letter appears to con¬ 
firm that Judah went down to Egypt for assistance, 
in violation of Jehovah's command and to her own 
destruction. (Isa, 31:1; Jer. 46:25, 26) The names 
Elnathan and Hoshaiah, appearing in the complete 
text of this letter, are also found at Jeremiah 36:12 
and Jeremiah 42:1. Three other names mentioned 
in the letters are also found in the Bible book of 
Jeremiah, They are Gemariah, Neriah, and Jaaza- 
niah.—Jer. 32:12; 35:3; 36:10.* 

1? The Nabonidus Chronicle, In the latter half of 
the 19th century, excavations near Baghdad pro¬ 
duced many finds of clay tablets and cylinders that 
threw much light on the history of ancient Bab¬ 
ylon. One of these was the very valuable document 
known as the Nabonidus Chronicle, which is now 
in the British Museum. King Nabonidus of Babylon 
was the father of his coregem, Belshazzar. He 
outlived his son, who was killed on the night that 
troops of Cyrus the Persian took Babylon, Octo¬ 
ber 5, 539 B.C.E, (Dan. 5:30, 31) The Nabonidus 
Chronicle, a remarkably well-dated record of the 
fall of Babylon, helps to establish on what day this 
event occurred. Following is a translation of a 
small part of the Nabonidus Chronicle: "In the 
month of Tashritu [Tishri (September-October)], 
when Cyrus attacked the army of Akkad in Gpis on 
the Tigris , . . the 14th day, Sippar was seized 
without battle. Nabonidus fled. The 16th day (Oc¬ 
tober 11, 539 B.C.E., Julian, or October 5, Gregori¬ 
an] Gobryas £ Ugbaru), the governor of Guthim and 
the army of Cyrus entered Babylon without battle. 
Afterwards Nabonidus was arrested in Babylon 
when he returned (there), . * . In the month of 
Arahshamnu [Marchesvan (Octoher-November)], 
the 3rd day [October 28, Julian], Cyrus entered 
Babylon, green twigs were spread in front of 


Insight on the Scriptures, Vol. 1, pages 151-2; Light 
From the Ancient Past, pages 192-5. 


12, 13. What does the Nabonidus Chronicle describe, 
and why is it of special value? 


him—the state of 'Peace' (sliIithO was imposed 
upon the city. Gyrus sent greetings to all Babylon. 
Gobryas, his governor. Installed (sub-)governors 
in Babylon.'" 

13 It may be noted that Darius the Mode is not 
mentioned in this chronicle, and thus far, no men¬ 
tion has been found of this Darius in any non- 
Biblical inscription, nor Is he mentioned in any 
secular historical document prior to the time of 
Josephus (Jewish historian of the first centu¬ 
ry C.E.). Some have therefore suggested that he 
might be the Gobryas mentioned in the above 
account. While the information available concern¬ 
ing Gobryas seems to parallel that regarding Dari¬ 
us, such identification cannot be considered con¬ 
clusive." In any event, secular history definitely 
establishes that Cyrus was a key figure in the 
conquest of Babylon and that he thereafter ruled 
there as king. 

14 The Cyrus Cylinder. Some time after he be¬ 
gan ruling as king of the Persian World Power, 
Cyrus' capture of Babylon in 539 B.C.E, was re¬ 
corded on a clay cylinder. This outstanding docu¬ 
ment is also preserved in the British Museum. A 
part of the translated text follows: "I am Cyrus, 
king of the world, great king, legitimate king, king 
of Babylon, king of Sumer and Akkad, king of the 
four rims (of the earth), ... 1 returned to [certain 
previously named] sacred cities on the other side of 
the Tigris, the sanctuaries of which have been 
ruins for a long time, the images which (used) to 
live therein and established for them permanent 

' Ancient Near Eastern Texts, page 306 
* Insight on the Scriptures,. Vol. 1, pages 581 3. 


14. What is recorded on the Cyrus Cylinder? 



The Nabonidus 
Chronicle 
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sanctuaries. I (also) gathered all their (former) 
inhabitants and returned (to them) their habita¬ 
tions/'* 

The Cyrus Cylinder thus makes known the 
king's policy of restoring captive peoples to their 
former places. In harmony with this, Cyrus issued 
his decree for the Jews to return to Jerusalem and 
rebuild the house of Jehovah there. Interestingly, 
200 years previously, Jehovah had prophetically 
named Cyrus as the one who would take Babylon 
and bring about the restoration of Jehovah's peo¬ 
ple,—Isa. 44:28; 45:1; 2 Chron. 36:23, 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN GREEK SCRIPTURES 

ir> As it did with the Hebrew Scriptures, archae¬ 
ology has brought to light many interesting arti¬ 
facts in support of the inspired record contained in 
the Christian Greek Scriptures, 

17 Denarius Coin With Tiberius' Inscription. 

The Bible shows clearly that Jesus' ministry took 
place during the rule of Tiberius Caesar, Some of 
Jesus' opposers tried to trap him by asking about 
the matter of paying head tax to Caesar. The 
record reads: "Detecting their hypocrisy, he said to 
them: 'Why do you put me to the test? Bring me a 
denarius to look at,' They brought one. And he said 
to them: 'Whose image and inscription is this?' 
They said to him: 'Caesar's.' Jesus then said: Tay 
back Caesar's things to Caesar, but God's things to 
God/ And they began to marvel at him," (Mark 12: 
15-17) Archaeologists have found a silver denarius 
coin bearing the head of Tiberius Caesar! It was 
put in circulation about 15 C.E. This is consistent 
with Tiberius' period of rule as emperor, which 
began in 14 C.E., and it brings added support to the 
record stating that John the Baptizer's ministry 
commenced in the 15th year of Tiberius, or the 
spring of 29 C.E.—Luke 3:1 F 2. 

T * Pontius Pilate Inscription. It was in 1961 
that the first archaeological find was made with 
reference to Pontius Pilate. This was a stone slab 
located at Caesarea, which bore in Latin the name 
of Pontius Pilate. 

1 * The Areopagus. Paul delivered one of his 
most famous recorded speeches in Athens, Greece, 

1 Ancient Near Eastern Texts, page 316. 

15. What does the Cyrus Cylinder reveal about Cyrus, 
and how does this harmonize with the Bible? 

16. What has archaeology brought to light in connection 
with the Greek Scriptures? 

17. How does archaeology support Jesus discussion of 
the tax question? 

18. What find has been made with reference to Pontius 
Pilate? 

19. What still remains in Athens, confirmina the setting 
Ol'Acts 17:16-34? 



Denarius 
coin with 
Tiberius' 
inscription 


in 50 C.E. (Acts 17:16-34) This was wnen certain 
Athenians laid hold of Paul and led him to the 
Areopagus. The Areopagus, or Hill of Ares (Mars' 
Hill), is the name of a bare, rocky hill, about 370 
Feet high, immediately northwest of the Acropolis 
of Athens. Steps cut in the rock lead to the top, 
where rough, rock-hewn benches, forming three 
sides Of a square, can still be seen. The Areopagus 
still remains, confirming the Bible s recorded set¬ 
ting for Paul's historic speech. 

2D The Arch of Titus. Jerusalem and its temple 
were destroyed by the Romans under Titus, in 
70 C.E, The next year, in Rome, Titus celebrated 
his triumph, together with his father, Emperor 
Vespasian. Seven hundred selected Jewish prison¬ 
ers were marched in the triumphal procession. 
Loads of the spoils of war were also paraded, 
including temple treasures. Titus himself became 
emperor, serving as such from 79 to 81 C.E., and 
after his death a large monument, the Arch of 
Titus, was completed and dedicated divo Tito (to 
the deified Titus). His triumphant procession is 
represented in bas-relief, carved on each side of 
the passage through the arch. On the one side, 
there are depicted the Roman soldiers, holding 
headless spears and crowned with laurels, carry¬ 
ing the sacred furniture from Jerusalem's temple. 
This includes the seven-branched lampstand and 
the table of showbread, upon which the sacred 
trumpets are seen resting. The relief on the other 
side of the passage shows r.he victorious Titus 
standing in a chariot drawn by four horses and 
conducted by a woman representing the city of 
Rome/ Each year thousands of sightseers view 
this triumphal Arch of Titus, which still stands in 
Rome as silent testimony to the fulfillment of 
Jesus' prophecy and the terrible execution of Jeho¬ 
vah's judgment upon rebellious Jerusalem.—Man. 
23:37-24:2; Luke 19:43,44; 21:20-24. 

21 In the same way that the discovery of ancient 

‘ Light From the Ancient Psst, page 329. 

20. To what does the Arch of Titus continue to testify, 
and how? 

21. (a) In what way has archaeology worked hand in 
hand with the discovery of manuscripts? (b) What is the 
proper attitude to have concerning archaeology? 





The 
Arch of 
Titus 



manuscripts has helped to restore the pure, origi¬ 
nal text of the Bible, so the discovery of the multi¬ 
tude of artifacts has often demonstrated that the 
things stated in the Bible text are historically, 
chronologically, and geographically reliable, right 
down to the minutest details. However, it would be 
a mistake to conclude that archaeology agrees with 
the Bible in every case. It must be remembered 
that archaeology is not an infallible field of study. 
Archaeological findings are subject to human in¬ 
terpretations, and some of these interpretations 
have changed from time to time. Archaeology 
has at times provided unrequired support for the 
truthfulness of God's Word. Further, as stated by 
the late Sir Frederic Kenyon, director and principal 
librarian of the British Museum for many years. 


archaeology has rendered the Bible “more intelli¬ 
gible through a fuller knowledge of its background 
and setting."* But faith must rest on the Bible, not 
on archaeology.—Rom. 10:9; Heb. 11:6. 

22 The Bible contains within itself incontrovert¬ 
ible evidence that it is indeed the authentic "word 
of the living and enduring God," as we will see in 
the next study.—1 Pet. 1:23. 

* The Bible and Archaeology , 1940, page 279. 

22. What evidence will be considered in the next study? 

Picture Credits for Study 9 listed by page: page 333, Mus6e du 
Louvre. Paris; page 334, Courtesy of the Oriental Institute, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago; page 335, Courtesy of the Trustees of The 
British Museum; page 336. Courtesy of the Trustees of The Brit¬ 
ish Museum. 


Study 

“ 1U The Bible 

—Authentic and True 


The Bible's coverage of history, 
geography, and human origins; 
its accuracy as to science , cul¬ 
ture, and customs; the candor, 
harmony, and integrity of its 
writers; and its prophecy. 


T HE Bible is generally accepted as a great 
literary masterpiece of transcendent poetic 
beauty and a remarkable accomplishment 
for the men who were its writers. But it is much 
more than that. The writers themselves testified 
that what they wrote originated with Jehovah, the 
almighty God himself. This is the underlying rea¬ 
son for the Bible's beauty of expression and, more 
important, its surpassing value as the book of 
life-giving knowledge and wisdom. Jesus, the Son 

1. (a) As what is the Bible generally accepted? (b) What 
is the underlying reason for the Bible's preeminence? 


of God, testified that the words he spoke "are spirit 
and are life," and he quoted copiously from the 
ancient Hebrew Scriptures. "All Scripture is in¬ 
spired of God," said the apostle Paul, who spoke of 
the Hebrew Scriptures as "the sacred pronounce¬ 
ments of God."—John 6:63; 2 Tim. 3:16; Rom. 3: 
1 , 2 . 

2 The apostle Peter testified that the prophets of 
God were moved by holy spirit. King David wrote: 
"The spirit of Jehovah it was that spoke by me, and 


2, 3. How did the Bible's writers testify to its inspira¬ 
tion? 
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his word was upon my tongue." (2 Sam. 23:2) The 
prophets credited their utterances to Jehovah. Mo¬ 
ses warned against making any addition to or 
taking away from the sacred words given him by 
Jehovah. Peter counted Paul's writings as inspired, 
and Jude seemingly quoted Peter's statement as 
inspired authority. Finally, John, the writer of 
Revelation, wrote as he was directed by the spirit 
of God and warned that anyone adding to or taking 
away from this prophetic revelation would be ac¬ 
countable, not to man, but directly to God.—1 Pet. 
1:10-12; 2 Pet. 1:19-21; Deut. 4:2; 2 Pet. 3:15, 16; 
Jude 17, 18; Rev. 1:1, 10; 21:5; 22:18, 19. 

3 These devoted slaves of God all testified that 
the Bible is inspired and true. There are many 
other proofs of the authenticity of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, some of which we will discuss under the 
12 headings that follow. 

4 (1) Historical Accuracy. From the earliest 
times, the canonical books of the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures have been received by the Jews as inspired 
and as wholly trustworthy documents. Thus, in 
David's time, the events recorded from Genesis to 
First Samuel were fully accepted as the true histo¬ 
ry of the nation and God's dealings with them, and 
this is illustrated by the 78th Psalm, which refers 
to more than 35 of these details. 

* Opponents of the Bible have strongly attacked 
the Pentateuch, especially as to authenticity and 
authorship. However, to the Jews' acceptance of 
Moses as writer of the Pentateuch may be added 
the testimony of ancient writers, some of whom 
were enemies of the Jews. Hecataeus of Abdera, 
the Egyptian historian Manetho, Lysimachus of 
Alexandria, Eupolemus, Tacitus, and Juvenal all 
ascribe to Moses the institution of the code of laws 
distinguishing the Jews from other nations, and 
the majority distinctly note that he committed his 
laws to writing. Numenius, the Pythagorean phi¬ 
losopher, even mentions Jannes and Jambres as 
the Egyptian priests who withstood Moses. (2 Tim. 
3:8) These authors cover a period extending from 
the time of Alexander (fourth century B.C.E.), 
when the Greeks first became curious about Jew¬ 
ish history, to that of Emperor Aurelian (third 
century C.E.). Many other ancient writers mention 
Moses as a leader, ruler, or lawgiver.* As we have 
seen from the previous study, archaeological dis¬ 
coveries often support the historical accuracy of 
events recorded in the Bible where God's people 
became involved with the surrounding nations. 

# The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture 
Records, 1862, George Rawlinson, pages 54, 254-8. 


4. How were the books of the Hebrew Scriptures always 
viewed by the Jews? 

5. What have ancient writers testified concerning Mo¬ 
ses and the Law code of the Jews? 


6 But what of the Christian Greek Scriptures? 
Not only do they verify the Hebrew Scripture 
account but they themselves are proved to be 
historically accurate as well as authentic and of 
equal inspiration with the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
writers declare to us what they heard and saw, for 
they were eyewitnesses of and often participants 
in the very events that they recorded. They were 
believed by thousands of their contemporaries. 
Their testimony finds abundant confirmation in 
references by ancient writers, among whom are 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Seneca, Suetonius, Pliny the 
Younger, Lucian, Celsus, and the Jewish historian 
Josephus. 

7 Writing in The Union Bible Companion , 

5. Austin Allibone says: "Sir Isaac Newton .. . was 
also eminent as a critic of ancient writings, and 
examined with great care the Holy Scriptures. 
What is his verdict on this point? ‘I find/ says he, 
'more sure marks of authenticity in the New Testa¬ 
ment than in any profane [secular] history what¬ 
ever/ Dr. Johnson says that we have more evi¬ 
dence that Jesus Christ died on Calvary, as stated 
in the Gospels, than we have that Julius Caesar 
died in the Capitol. We have, indeed, far more. Ask 
anyone who professes to doubt the truth of the 
Gospel history what reason he has for believing 
that Caesar died in the Capitol, or that the Emperor 
Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the West 
by Pope Leo III. in 800 .. . How do you know that 
such a man as Charles I. ever lived, and was 
beheaded, and that Oliver Cromwell became ruler 
in his stead? .. . Sir Isaac Newton is credited with 
the discovery of the law of gravitation . . . We 
believe all the assertions just made respecting 
these men; and that because we have historical 
evidence of their truth.... If, on the production of 
such proof as this, any still refuse to believe, we 
abandon them as stupidly perverse or hopelessly 
ignorant. What shall we say, then, of those who, 
notwithstanding the abundant evidence now pro¬ 
duced of the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, 
profess themselves unconvinced? . . . Surely we 
have reason to conclude that it is the heart rather 
than the head which is at fault;—that they do not 
wish to believe that which humbles their pride, 
and will force them to lead different lives."* 

8 The superiority of Christianity as a religion 
whose followers worship with truth is highlighted 

* 1871, pages 29-31. 

6. What testimony supports the historical accuracy of 
the Greek Scriptures? 

7. (a) What argument does S A. Allibone present as to 
the Bible's superior claims to authenticity? (b) What 
does he say is at fault with those who refuse the evi¬ 
dence? 

8. In what way is the Christianity of the Bible shown to 
be distinguished from all other religions? 
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by George Rawlinson, who wrote; ''Christianity 
—including therein the dispensation of the Old 
Testament, which was its first stage “is in noth¬ 
ing more distinguished from the other religions of 
the world than in its objective or historical charac¬ 
ter. The religions of Greece and Roma, of Egypt, 
India, Persia, and the East generally, were specula™ 
tive systems, which did not even seriously postu¬ 
late an historical basis. . . . But it is otherwise with 
the religion of the Bible. There, whether we look to 
the Old or the New Testament, to the Jewish 
dispensation or to the Christian, we find a scheme 
of doctrine which is bound up with facts; which 
depends absolutely upon them; which is null and 
void without them; and which may be regarded as 
for all practical purposes established if they are 
shown to deserve acceptance."" 

4 (2) Geographic and Geologic Accuracy. Many 
writers have commented on the remarkable accu¬ 
racy of the Bible description of the Promised Land 
and neighboring territories. As an example, an 
Oriental traveler. Dr. A. F, Stanley, said concern¬ 
ing the Israelites' wilderness trek: "Even if their 
precise route were unknown, yet the peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the country have so much in common that 
the history would still receive many remarkable 
illustrations, *., The occasional springs, and wells, 
and brooks, are in accordance with the notices of 
the 'waters' of Marah; the 'springs' of.., Elim; the 
'brook' of Horeb; the weir of Jethro's daughters, 
with its 'trough' or tanks, in Midian, The vegeta¬ 
tion is still that which we should infer from the 
Mosaic history,"* In the account of Egypt, the 
accuracy is seen not only in the general description 
of the territory—its rich grain lands, its Nile River 
edged with reeds (Gen, 41:47-49; Ex. 2:3), its 
waters derived from rivers, canals, reedy pools, 
and impounded waters' (Ex. 7:19), Its J flax, barley, 
wheat, and spelt' (Ex. 9:31, 32)—but also in the 

names and sites of towns. 

■ 

10 Such is the reliance placed on the geologic and 
geographic record in the Bible by some modern- 
day scientists that they have followed it as a guide 
and have been well rewarded. Some years ago, a 
noted geologist. Dr Ben Tor, followed through on 
the scripture: 'For Jehovah your God is bringing 
you into a good land,... a land the stones of which 
are iron/' (Deut. 8:7, 9) A few miles from Reer- 
sheba, he found immense cliffs saturated with 
red-black ore. Here was an estimated 15 million 


* The Historian! Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture 
Records, pages 25-6. 

Sinai and Palestine, 1885, pages 82-3. 


9. Illustrate the accuracy of the Bible's geographic ref¬ 
erences. 

IQ. How have modern scientists been rewarded in fol¬ 
lowing the Bible record? 


tons of low-grade iron ore. Later, engineers dis¬ 
covered a mile-long outcrop of excellent ore, 60 to 
65 percent pure iron. Dr, Joseph Weitz, Israel's 
noted authority on reforestation, said: "The first 
tree Abraham put in the soil of Beersheba was a 
tamarisk/' "Following his lead, four years ago we 
put out two million in the same area, Abraham was 
right. The tamarisk is one of the few trees we 
have found that thrives in the south where yearly 
rainfall is less than six inches/'" The book Tree 
and Shrub in Our Biblical Heritage r by No gab 
Hareuvent, adds: Tt appears that the Patriarch 
Abraham did not simply plant any tree upon arriv¬ 
ing in Beersheva, . . . He chose the tree whose 
shade is cooler than that of other trees. Moreover, 
the [tamarisk] can withstand heat and long dry 
spells by sending its roots deep down to find un¬ 
derground water. Not surprisingly, the [tamarisk] 
remains to this day in the vicinity of Beersheva/'” 
—Gen, 21:33. 

11 As to details such as chronological and 
geographic statements in the Bible, Professor 
R. D. Wilson writes in A Scientific Investigation of 
the Old Testament , pages 213-14: "The chronolog¬ 
ical and geographical statements are more accu¬ 
rate and reliable than those afforded by any other 
ancient documents; and the biographical and oth¬ 
er historical narratives harmonize marvelously 
with the evidence afforded by extra-biblical docu¬ 
ments/' 

1? (3) Races and Languages of Mankind. In the 

book After Its Kind, Byron C. Nelson says: "It was 
man that was made, not the Negro, the Chinese, 
the European. Two human beings whom the Bible 
knows as Adam and Eve were created, out of 
whom by natural descent and variation have come 
all the varieties of men that are on the face of the 
earth. All races of men, regardless of color or size, 
are one natural species. They all think alike, feel 
alike, are alike in physical structure, readily inter¬ 
marry, and are capable of reproducing others of 
the same character. All races are descended from 
two common ancestors who came full-formed 
From the hand of the Creator/' 11 This is the testimo¬ 
ny of Genesis 1:27, 28; 2:7, 20-23; 3:20; Acts 
17:26; and Romans 5:12. 

u As to the Bible's account of the focal point 


* Reader's Digest, March 1954, pages 27. 30. 
" 1984, page 24. 

11 1968. pages 4-5. 


11. HOW does Professor Wilson testify concerning Bible 
accuracy? 

12. How do the facts fit the Bible record of the origin of 
mankind? 

13. What did one archaeologist, say about the focal point 
from which ancient languages spread? 
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from which the spreading of ancient languages 
began, the archaeologist Sir Henry Rawlinson said 
that "if we were to be thus guided by the mere 
intersection of linguistic paths, and independently 
of all reference to the scriptural record, w& should 
still be led to fix on the plains of Shinar, as the 
focus from which the various lines had radiated/' * 
—Gen, 11:1-9* 

M (4) Practicality* Tf there were no other proofs 
of authenticity available, the Bibles righteous 
principles and moral standards would set it apart 
as a product of the divine mind. Additionally, its 
practicality extends to every phase of daily living* 
No other book gives us a rational view of the origin 
of all things, including mankind, and of the Cre¬ 
ator's purpose toward the earth and man, (Gen,, 
chap* 1; Isa. 45:18) The Bible tells us why man dies 
and why wickedness exists* (Gen., chap. 3; Rom. 
5:12; Job, chaps. 1, 2; Ex, 9:16) It sets out the 
highest standard of justice, (Ex, 23:1, 2, 6, 7; Deut, 
19:15-21) It gives right counsel on business deal- 
ings(Lev + 19:35, 36; Prov. 20:10; 22:22, 23; Matt. 
7:12); clean moral conduct (Lev, 20:10-16; Gal, 5: 
19-23; Heb* 13:4); relationships with others (Lev 
19:18; Prov. 12:15; 15:1; 27:1, 2, 5, 6; 29:11; 
Matt. 7:12; 1 Tim* 5:1, 2); marriage (Gen. 2 m 
22-24; Matt. 19:4, 5, 9; 1 Cor* 7:2, 9, 10, 39); 
family relationships and duties of husband, wife, 
and children (Deut. 6:4-9; Prov. 13:24; Eph. 5: 
21-33; 6:1-4; Col. 3:18-21; 1 Pet* 3:1-6); proper 
attitude toward rulers (Rom. 13:1-10; Titus 3:1; 
1 Tim. 2:1, 2; 1 Pet* 2:13, 14); honest work as well 
as master-slave and employer-employee relation¬ 
ships (Eph, 4:28; Co]. 3:22-24; 4:1; 1 Pet, 2: 
18-21); proper associations (Prov. 1:10-16; 5: 
3-11; 1 Cor. 15:33; 2 Tim. 2:22; Heb, 10:24, 25); 
settling disputes (Matt. 18:15-17; Eph, 4:26); and 
many other things that vitally affect our everyday 
lives. 

The Bible also provides valuable pointers re¬ 
garding physical and mental health, (Prov. 15:17; 
17:22) In recent years, medical research has dem¬ 
onstrated that a person's physical health is Indeed 
affected by his mental attitude. For example, stud¬ 
ies have shown that persons who are prone to 
express anger often have the highest levels of 
blood pressure* Some reported that anger pro¬ 
duced cardiac sensations, headaches, nosebleeds, 
dizziness, or inability to vocalize* However, the 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland, London, 1855, Vo l, 1 5, page 232. 


14. {a) What alone would set the Bible apart as inspired 
of God? (b) What rational view is presented only in the 
Bible, and how does its practicality extend to every 
phase of daily living? 

15. What Bible counsel on mental and physical health 
has been shown to he practical? 


Bible long ago explained: "A calm heart is the life 
of the fleshly organism,"—Prov 14:30; compare 
Matthew 5:9. 

16 (5) Scientific Accuracy. Though the Bible is 
not a treatise on science, where it touches on 
scientific matters, it is found to be accurate and In 
harmony with true scientific discovery and knowl¬ 
edge, its record of the order of creation, including 
animaUife (Gen*, chap. 1); the earth's being round, 
or spherical (Isa. 40:22); and the earth's hanging 
in space on "nothing" antedate scientific discover¬ 
ies of these truths. (Job 26:7) Modern physiology 
has demonstrated, the truth of the Scriptural state¬ 
ment that "not all flesh is the same flesh," the 
cellular structure of the flesh of one kind being 
different from that of another, man having his 
own unique "flesh." (1 Cor, 15:39)* In the field of 
zoology, Leviticus 11:6 classes the hare with the 
cud-chewing animals* This was once scoffed at, 
but science now finds that the rabbit reingests its 
food/ 

17 The statement that the 'life of the flesh is in 
the blood' has in modern times come to be recog¬ 
nized as a basic truth of medical science. (Lev. 17: 
11 - 14 ) The Mosaic Law indicated which animals, 
birds, and fish were "clean" for human consump¬ 
tion, and it excluded risky foods. (Lev*, chap. 11 ) 
The Law required that at a military encampment, 
human excrement be covered over, thus providing 
considerable protection from fly-borne infectious 
diseases, such as dysentery and typhoid fever* 
(Deut* 23:9-14) Even today, in some lands severe 
health problems exist because of improper disposal 
of human wastes. People in such lands would be 
much healthier if they followed the Bible's counsel 
on hygiene. 

1P The Bible recommends a little wine for "the 
sake of your stomach" and for "sickness/ {1 Tim. 
5:23) Dr, Salvatore P* Lucia, professor of medicine 
at the University of California School of Medicine, 
writes: 'Wine is the most ancient dietary beverage 
and the most important medicinal agent in contin¬ 
uous use throughout the history of mankind, '" 

19 (6) Culture and Customs, A, Ren die Short 
writes in Modern Discovery and the Bible, about 

Insight on the Scriptures , Vol. 2, page 246. 

J Insight on the Scriptures, Vol* \ T pages 555-6, 1035, 

K Wine as Food and Medicine, 1954, page 5* 


16. What are some of the Bible statements of truth that 
Far predate their discovery by science? 

17, How has the Bible been shown to be medically 
sound? 

18. What other illustration of the Bible's scientific accu¬ 
racy is given? 

19, How may the accuracy of Luke's writings be illus¬ 
trated? 
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the book of Acts: "It was the Roman custom to 
govern the provinces of their far-Rung empire by 
continuing as far as they safely could the local 
system of administration, and consequently the 
authorities in different districts went by many 
different names* No one, unless he were either an 
observant traveller or a painstaking student of 
records, could possibly give ail these gentry their 
correct denomination. Tt is one of the most search¬ 
ing tests of Luke's historical sense that he always 
manages to achieve perfect accuracy. In several 
cases it is only the evidence of a coin, or an 
inscription, that has given us the necessary infor¬ 
mation to check him; the recognized Roman his¬ 
torians do not adventure themselves on such a 
difficult terrain. Thus Luke calls Herod and Lysa- 
nias tetrarchs; so does Josephus. Herod Agrippa, 
who slew James with the sword and cast Peter into 
prison, is called a king; Josephus tells us how he 
became friendly at Rome with Gaius Caesar (Calig¬ 
ula) and was rewarded with a royal title when 
Caligula came to be emperor* The governor of 
Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, is called proconsul., .. Not 
long before, Cyprus had been an imperial province, 
and governed by a propraetor or legatus, but in 
Paul's time, as is shown by Cyprian coins, both in 
Greek and Latin, the correct title was proconsul. A 
Greek inscription found at Solo! on the north coast 
of Cyprus is dated 'in the proconsulship of Paulus' 
. . . At Thessalonica the city magnates took the 
quite unusual title of politaxchs [city rulers. Acts 
17:6, footnote], a name unknown to classical liter¬ 
ature. It would be quite unfamiliar to us r except 
from Luke's use of it, if it were not for the fact that 
it appears in inscriptions. - , . Achaia under Augus¬ 
tus was a senatorial province, under Tiberius it 
was directly under the emperor, but under Claudi¬ 
us, as Tacitus tells us, it reverted to the senate, and 
therefore Gallio's correct title [Acts 18:12] was 
proconsul. ... Luke is equally happy, equally 
accurate, in his geography and his travel experi¬ 
ences."" 

* [} Paul's letters accurately reflect the back¬ 
ground of his time and indicate that he was an 
eyewitness of the things written. For example, 
Philippi was a military colony whose citizens were 
especially proud of their Roman citizenship. Paul 
admonished the Christians there that their citizen¬ 
ship was in the heavens* [Acts 16:12, 21, 37; Phil. 
3:20) Ephesus was a city noted for magical arts 
and spiritistic practices. Paul instructed Christians 
there as to how to arm themselves against becom- 

* 1955, pages 211-13, 

20. How do Paul's writings accurately reflect the times 
in which he lived and wrote? 


ing pTey to the demons, and at the same time, he 
gave an accurate description of the armor of a 
Roman soldier. (Acts 19:19; Eph* 6:13-17) The 
custom of Roman victors of leading a triumphant 
march with a procession of captives, some naked, 
is used in illustration. (2 Cor. 2:14; Col. 2:15) At 
1 Corinthians 1:22, the differing outlooks of Jews 
and Greeks are pointed out* In such matters the 
Christian writers reflect the accuracy of Moses, 
the writer of the Pentateuch, of which George 
Rawlinson says: "The ethologiesl accuracy of The 
Pentateuch as respects Oriental manners and cus¬ 
toms generally, has never been questioned.'" 

21 (7) Candor of Bible Writers. Throughout the 
Bible, the unhesitating candor of its writers is 
strong proof of its reliability, Moses, for example, 
straightforwardly tells of his own sin and God's 
judgment that he and his brother, Aaron, should 
not enter the Promised Land. (Num. 20:7-13; 
Dent* 3:23-27) The sins of David on two occasions 
as well as the apostasy of his son Solomon are 
openly exposed. (2 Sam., chaps. 11, 12, 24; 1 Ki¬ 
ll: 1-13) Jonah writes about his own disobedience 
and its result. The entire nation of Israel was 
condemned by nearly all the writers of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, all of whom were Jews, for its disobedi¬ 
ence to God, in the very record the Jews cherished 
and accepted as the pronouncements of God and 
the true history of their nation. The Christian 
writers were no less candid. AU four of the Gospel 
writers revealed Peter's denial of Christ, And Paul 
called attention to Peter's serious error on a matter 
of faith in making a separation between Jews and 
Gentiles in the Christian congregation at Antioch 
Tt builds confidence in the Bible as truth when we 
realize that its writers spared no one, not even 
themselves, in the interests of making a faithful 
record,—Matt. 26:69-75; Mark 14:66-72; Luke 
22:54-62; John 18:15-27; Gal* 2:11-14; John 
17:17. 

2Z (8) Harmony of Writers. The Bible was writ¬ 
ten over a period of more than 1,600 years by 
about 40 writers, with no disharmony. It has been 
widely distributed in tremendous numbers despite 
the fiercest opposition and the most energetic ef¬ 
forts to destroy it. These facts help to prove that it 
is what it claims to be, the Word of the almighty 
God, and that it is indeed "beneficial for teaching, 
for reproving, for setting things straight, for disci¬ 
plining in righteousness."—2 Tim. 3:16 J 

' The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture 
Records , page 290. 

The Bible—God's Word or Man's?, pages 12-36. 


21. (a) Give examples of the candor of the Bible writers* 
(b) How does this build confidence in the Bible as truth? 

22, What else proves that the Bible is indeed God's 
Word, and for what purpose was it written? 
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' ALL SCRIPTURE IS INSPIRED OF GOD AND BENEFICIAL' 


23 Its inspiration is shown by the thorough con¬ 
sistency with which it emphasizes the theme of 
sanctification of Jehovah's name by his Kingdom 
under Christ. A few of the outstanding instances 
are: 


Gen. 3:15 
Gen. 22:15-18 


Ex. 3:15; 6:3 


Ex. 9:16; 

Rom. 9:17 

Ex. 18:11; 

Isa. 36:18-20; 
37:20, 36-38; 
Jer. 10:10, 11 

Ex. 20:3-7 


Job, chaps. 1, 2 


Job 32:2; 35:2; 
36:24; 40:8 

Isa. 9:7 


Dan. 2:44; 4: 

17, 34; 7:13.14 

Ezek.6:10; 
38:23 


Mai. 1:11 
Matt. 6:9, 10, 33 

John 17:6, 26 

Acts 2:21; 

Rom. 10:13 

Rom. 3:4 
1 Cor. 15:24-28 


Heb. 13:15 
Rev. 15:4 
Rev.19:6 


Promise of the Seed that will 
destroy the Serpent 

All nations will bless 
themselves by means of 
Abraham's seed 

God emphasizes his memorial 
name, Jehovah 

God states purpose to have 
his name declared 

Jehovah greater than all other 
gods 


God respects name, demands 
exclusive devotion 

Jehovah's rightful sovereignty 
and man's attitude and integ¬ 
rity toward it 

God's vindication brought 
to the fore 

God zealously supports ever¬ 
lasting Kingdom of his Son 

The importance of God's King¬ 
dom by the "son of man" 

People "will have to know that 
I am Jehovah." This state¬ 
ment appears more than 
60 times in the prophecy of 
Ezekiel 

God's name to be great among 
the nations 

Sanctification of God's name 
by his Kingdom is of primary 
importance 

Jesus declared God's name 

Jehovah’s name to be called 
on for salvation 

God to be proved true, though 
every man a liar 

Kingdom to be handed back to 
God; God to be all things to 
everyone 

Christians must make public 
declaration to Jehovah's name 

Jehovah's name to be glorified 
by all nations 

Jehovah's name praised after 
devastation of Babylon the 
Great 


24 (9) Integrity of Witnesses. Of the weight that 
may be accorded the testimony of early Christians 


23. What consistent theme also proves the Bible’s inspi¬ 
ration? Illustrate. 

24. (a) How does the integrity of the early Christians 
establish the truthfulness of “the Christian Story"? 
(b) What other proof is there that the Bible writers 
recorded facts, not myths? 


—the writers of the Christian Scriptures as well as 
others—George Rawlinson says: "The early con¬ 
verts knew that they might at any time be called 
upon to undergo death for their religion. ... Every 
early writer advocating Christianity, by the fact of 
his advocacy, braved the civil power, and rendered 
himself liable to a similar fate. When faith is a 
matter of life and death, men do not lightly take up 
with the first creed which happens to hit their 
fancy; nor do they place themselves openly in the 
ranks of a persecuted sect, unless they have well 
weighed the claims of the religion which it pro¬ 
fesses, and convinced themselves of its being the 
truth. It is clear that the early converts had means 
of ascertaining the historic accuracy of the Chris¬ 
tian narrative very much beyond ourselves; they 
could examine and cross-question the witnesses 
—compare their several accounts—inquire how 
their statements were met by their adversaries 
—consult Heathen documents of the time—thor¬ 
oughly and completely sift the evidence. . . . All 
this together—and it must be remembered that 
the evidence is cumulative —constitutes a body of 
proof such as is seldom producible with respect to 
any events belonging to remote times; and estab¬ 
lishes beyond all reasonable doubt the truth of the 
Christian Story. In no single respect . , . has that 
story a mythic character. It is a single story, told 
without variation, whereas myths are fluctuating 
and multiform; it is blended inextricably with the 
civil history of the times, which it every where 
represents with extraordinary accuracy, whereas 
myths distort or supersede civil history; it is full of 
prosaic detail, which myths studiously eschew; it 
abounds with practical instruction of the plainest 
and simplest kind, whereas myths teach by allego¬ 
ry. .. . Simple earnestness, fidelity, painstaking 
accuracy, pure love of truth, are the most patent 
characteristics of the New Testament writers, who 
evidently deal with facts, not with fancies ... They 
write 'that we may know the certainty of those 
things' which were 'most surely believed’ in their 
day."*—Compare Luke 1:1,4. 

25 An enthralling field covered by the Bible is 
that of divine prophecy. The authenticity of the 
Bible has been in no way as strikingly demonstrat¬ 
ed as in the fulfillment of numerous prophecies, all 
showing the remarkable forevision of Jehovah in 
foretelling the future. This prophetic Word is in¬ 
deed "a lamp shining in a dark place," and paying 
attention to it will strengthen the faith of those 
who desire to survive until all Kingdom prophecy 

• The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture 
Records, pages 225, 227-8. 


25. What outstandingly demonstrates the authenticity 
of the Bible? 
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is fulfilled in God s everlasting new world of righ¬ 
teousness. The three tables that follow add further 
proof of the Bible's authenticity in showing many 
of these prophetic fulfillments, as well as the har¬ 
mony of the entire Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 


Questions on chart "Outstanding Prophecies Con¬ 
cerning Jesus and Their Fulfillment'’; {a) Whal proph¬ 
ecies concerning his birth put Jesus in line for Messiah- 
ship? (b) What prophecies were fulfilled at the 
beginning of Jesus' ministry? (c> How did Jesus fulfill 
prophecy by the way he carded on his ministry? 
(d) What prophecies were fulfilled during the last few 
days before Jesus' trial? (e) How was prophecy fulfilled 
at the time of his trial? (f) What prophecies marked his 
actual impalement, his death, and his resurrection? 

Questions on chart "Examples of Other Bible 
Prophecies Fulfilled": (a) What foretold events oc¬ 
curred after the nation of Israel came into the land of 
Canaan? (b) What prophecies of judgment against Isra¬ 
el and Judah came to pass, and when? (c) What was 
foretold of a restoration? Was this fulfilled? (d) Which 
nations are listed against whom specific messages of 
judgment came, and how were these prophetic judg¬ 
ments fulfilled? (e) What are some of the outstanding 
events of history foretold by Daniel? by Jesus? 
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With the passage of time, the Bible shines forth 
more and more brilliantly as being truly 'inspired 
of God and beneficial.'—2 Pet. 1:19; 2 Tim. 3:1 6. 

Questions on chart "Some Quotations end Applica¬ 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures by Writers of the 
Greek Scriptures": (a) How do references to Genesis in 
the Greek Scriptures support its account of creation? 
(b) What applications are made Df references in Genesis 
iq Abraham acid to Abraham's seed? (c) What quota¬ 
tions are made from the book of Exodus as to the 
Ten Commandments and other aspects of the Law? 
(d) Where do we find the original declarations of the 
two greai c ommandments, to love Jehovah with one ^ 
whole heart and soul and to love one's neighbor as 
oneself? la) Name some of the basic principles stated in 
the Pentateuch that are quoted in the Greek Scriptures 
How are they applied? (f) What passages in the Psalms, 
quoted in t.he Greek Scriptures, magnify Jehovah as 
Creator and Owner of the earth? cHl as the One who 
shows interest in the righteous and cares for them? 
(g) How do the Christian Greek Scriptures apply pas¬ 
sages from Tsatah and the other prophets to ,J> the 
preaching of the good news? iiL} the rejection of the good 
news by some? 131 people of the nations, in addition to a 
remnant of Israel, becoming believers? <r]J the benefits 
of exercising faith in the good news? 


(10) OUTSTANDING PROPHECIES CONCERNING JESUS AND THEIR FULFILLMENT 


Prophecy 

Event 

Fulfillment 

Gen. 49:10 

Born of the tribe of Judah 

Matt, 1:3-16; Luke 3:23-33; Heb, 7:54 

Ps, 132:11; 

Isa. 9:7; 

11:1, 10 

From the family of David the son 
of Jesse 

Matt. 1:1,6-16; 9:27; 15:22; 20:30, 31; 

21:9, 15, 22:42; Mark 10:47. 48; Luke 

1:32; 2:4; 3:23-32; 18:38, 39; Acts 

2:29-31; 13:22, 23; Rom. 1:3; 15:8, 12 

Mic + 5:2 

Born in Bethlehem 

Luke 2:4-11; John 7:42 

Isa. 7:14 

Born of a virgin 

Matt, 1:18-23; Luke 1:30-35 

Jer. 31:15 

Babes killed after his birth 

Matt. 2:16-18 

Hos. 11:1 

Called out of Egypt 

Matt, 2:15 

Mai. 3:1; 4:5; 

Isa. 40:3 

Way prepared before 

Matt 3:1-3; 11:10*14; 17:10-13; Mark 

1:2-4; Luke 1:17, 76; 3:3-6; 7:27; John 
1:20-23; 3:25-28; Acts 13:24; 19:4 

Dan. 9:25 

Appeared as Messiah at end of 

69 "weeks" 

Presented himself for baptism and 
was anointed on schedule in 29 C.E 
(Luke 3:1,21,22) 

Isa. 61:1,2 

Commissioned 

Luke 4:18-21 

Isa. 9:1,2 

Ministry caused people in Naphtali 
and Zebulun to see great lighi 

Matt, 4:13-16 

Ps, 78:2 

Spoke with illustrations 

Matt, 13:11-13, 31-35 

Isa. 53:4 

Carried our sicknesses 

Matt, 8:16,17 

Ps. 69:9 

Zealous for Jehovah's house 

Matt. 21:12, 13; Mark 11:15-18; 

Luke 19:45, 46; John 2:13-17 

Isa. 42:1-4 

As Jehovah's servant, would not 
wrangle in streets 

Matt, 12:14-21 

Isa, 53:1 

Not believed in 

John 12:37, 38; Rom. 10:11, 16 

Zech.9:9; 

Ps. 118:26 

Entry into Jerusalem on colt of 
an ass; hailed as king and the one 
coming in Jehovah's name 

Matt 21:1-9; Mark 11:7-11; Luke 

19:28-38; John 12:12-15 







Prophecy 

Event 

Fulfillment 

Isa. 23:16; 53:3; Ps, 
69:8; 118:22, 23 

Rejected, but becomes chief 
cornerstone 

Matt, 21:42,45, 46; Acts 3:14; 4:11; 
t Pet. 2:7 

Isa, 8:14, 15 

Becomes stone of stumbling 

Luke 20:17, 18; Rom, 9:31-33; 1 Pet, 2:8 

Ps. 41:9; 109:8 

One apostle unfaithful; betrays Jesus 

Matt, 26:47-50; John 13:18, 26-30; 

17:12; 18:2-5; Acts 1:16-20 

Zech*11:12 

Betrayed for 30 pieces of silver 

Matt, 26:15; 27:3-10; Mark 14:10, 11 

Zech. 13:7 

Disciples scatter 

Matt, 26:31, 56, John 16:32 

Ps. 2:1, 2 

Roman powers and leaders of Israel 
act together against anointed of 
Jehovah 

Matt. 27:1,2: Mark 15:1, 15; 

Luke 23:10-12; Acts4:25-28 

Isa. 53:8 

Tried and condemned 

Matt, 26:57-68; 27:1,2,11-26; 

John 18:12-14, 19-24, 28-40; 19:1-15 

Ps, 27:12 

Use of false witnesses 

Matt. 26:59-61; Mark 14:56-59 

Isa, 53:7 

Silent before accusers 

Matt. 27:12,14; Mark 14:61; 15:4, 5; 

Luke 23:9; John 19:9 

Ps, 69:4 

Hated without cause 

Luke 23:13-25; John 15:24, 25; 

1 Pet. 2:22 

Isa. 50:6; Mic. 5:1 

Struck, spit on 

Matt. 26:67; 27:26, 30; John 18:22; 19:3 

Ps. 22:16, ftn. 

Impaled 

Matt. 27:35; Mark 15:24,25; Luke 23 .33; 
John 19:18, 23; 20:25, 27 

Ps, 22:18 

Lots cast Tor garments 

Matt, 27:35; John 19:23, 24 

Isa,53; 12 

Numbered with sinners 

Matt. 26:55, 56; 27:38; Luke 22:37 

Ps, 22:7, 3 

Reviled while on stake 

Matt, 27:39-43; Mark 15:29-32 

Ps, 69:21 

Given vinegar and gall 

Matt. 27:34, 43; Mark 15:23, 36 

Ps, 22:1 

Forsaken by God to enemies 

Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34 

Ps. 34:20; 

Ex. 12:46 

No bones broken 

John 19:33, 36 

Isa. 53:5; 

Zech. 12:10 

Pierced 

Matt. 27:49; John 19:34, 37; Rev. 1:7 

Isa. 53:5,8, 11,12 

Dies sacrificial death to carry away 
sins and open way to righteous 
standing with God 

Matt. 20:28; John 1:29; Rom. 3:24; 

4:25; 1 Cor. 15:3;Heb 9:12-15; 

1 Pet. 2:24; 1 John 2:2 

Isa. 53:9 

Buried with the rich 

Man, 27:57-60; John 19:38-42 

Jonah 1:17; 2; to 

In grave for parts of three days, 
then resurrected 

Matt. 12:39,40; 16:21; 17:23; 2019; 

27:64; 28:1-7; Acts 10:40; 1 Cor. 15:3-8 

Ps, 16:8-11, ftn. 

Raised before corruption 

Acts 2:25-31; 13:34-37 

Ps. 2:7 

Jehovah declares him His Son by 
spirit beqettal and by resurrection 

Matt. 3:16, 17; Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21,22; 
Acts 13:33; Rom. 1:4; Heb. 1:5; 5:5 


(11) EXAMPLES OF OTHER BIBLE PROPHECIES FULFILLED 

Prophecy 

Event 

Fulfillment 

Gen. 9:25 

Canaanites to become servants 
to Israel 

Josh. 9:23, 27; Judg. 1:28; 

1 Ki. 9:20, 21 

Gen. 15:13,14: 

Ex. 3:21,22 

Israel to come out of Egypt with 
much property when God judges 
enslaving nation 

Ex. 12:35, 36; Ps. 105:37 

Gen, 17:20; 

21:13,18 

Ishmael to produce 12 chieftai ns 
and become a great nation 

Gen. 25:13-16; 1 Chron. 1:29-31 

Gen, 25:23; 

27:39, 40 

Edomites to dwell away from 
fertile soils, to serve Israelites, 
and at times to revolt 

Gen. 36:8; Deut. 2:4, 5; 2 Sam. 8:14; 

2 Kb 8:20; 1 Chron, 18:13; 

2 Chron. 21:8-10 

Gen. 48:19, 22 

Ephraim to become greater than 
Manasseh, and each tribe to have 
an inheritance 

Num. 1:33-35; Deut. 33:17; 

Josh. 16:4-9; 17:1-4 







Prophecy 


Event 


Fulfillment 


Gen, 49:7 

Simeon and Levi to become scat¬ 
tered in Israel 

Josh. 19:1-9; 21:41, 42 

Gen, 49:10 

Kingly leadership to come from 

Judah 

2 Sam, 2:4; 1 Chron. 5:2; Matt, 

1:1-16: Luke 3:23-33; Heb. 7:14 

Deut, 17:14 

Israel to request a monarchy 

1 Sam, 8:4, 5, 19, 20 

Dent. 28:52, 53, 

64-66, 68 

Israel to be punished for unfaith¬ 
fulness: cities besieged, sent into 
slavery 

Fulfilled on Samaria in 740 B.C,F„ 

(2 Ki. 17:5-23), on Jerusalem in 

607 B.C.E. {Jer, 52:1-27}, and on 
Jerusalem again in 70 C.E. 

Josh 6:26 

Penalty for rebuilding Jericho 

1 Ki. 16:34 

1 Sara, 2:31,34; 

3:12-14 

Eli's line cursed 

1 Sam. 4:11, 17, 18; 

1 Ki. 2:26, 27, 35 

1 Ki, 9:7, 8; 

2 Chron. 7:20, 21 

Temple to be destroyed if Israel 
turned apostate 

2 Ki 25:9; 2 Chron, 36:19; 

Jer, 52:13; Lam 2:6, 7 

1 Ki. 13:1-3 

Jeroboam's altar to be polluted 

2 KL 23:16-18 

1 Ki. 14:15 

Overthrow of ten-tribe kingdom 
of Israel 

2 KI, 17:6-23; 18:11. 12 

Ua, 13:17-22; 45:1,2; 
Jer, 50:35-46; 

51:37-43 

Destruction of BabyJon; gates of 
Babylon to be left open, Medes and 
Persians to conquer under Gyrus 

Dan. 5:22-31; secular history 
corroborates. Cyrus took BabyJon 
when gates left open' 

tsa. 23:1 r S. 13/14; 

Ezek. 26:4, 7-12 

City of Tyre to be destroyed by 
Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar 

Secular h i s tory re co rds main la nd 
part of city destroyed and island 
part submitted to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar 3fter 13-year siege* 

Isa, 44:26-28 

Rebuilding of Jerusalem and tem¬ 
ple by the returning Jewish exiles; 
Cyrus 1 part in it 

2 Chron, 36:22, 23; Ezra 1:1-4 

Jer. 25:11; 29:10 

Restoration of a remnant would be 
after 70 years' desolation 

Dan. 9:1, 2; Zech, 7:5; 

2 Chron. 36:21-23 

Jer, 48:15-24; Ezek. 
25:8-11; Zeph. 2:8, 9 

Moab to be laid waste 

Moab now an extinct nation^ 

Jer, 49:2; Ezek. 25: 

1-7; Zeph. 2:8, 9 

Ammonite cities to became 
desolate heaps 

Ammon now an extinct nation 

Jer. 49:17, 18; Ezek, 
25:12-14; 35:7, 15; 
Qbad, 16, 18 

Edom to be cut off as though it had 
never been 

Edom became extinct as a nation 
after destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70C.E° 

Dan, 2:31-40; 7:2-7 

Four kingdoms depicted. Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, tony 
prophetic details foretold 

Secular history confirms fulfillments 
in rise and fall of these powers 

Dan. 8:1-8, 20-22; 
11:1-19 

After kingdom of Persia, a mighty 
one, Greece, would rule. That 
kingdom to be divided into four, 
out of which would come two 
powers, the king of the north and 
the king of the south 

Alexander the Great conquered 

Persian Empire, After his death four 
generals took over. Eventually 
Seleucid and Ptolemaic powers 
developed and were continually 
at wa r with each other* 

Dan, 11:20-24 

Ruler to decree registration. In days 
of his successor, ' the Leader of the 
covenant" would be broken 

Registration decree in Palestine 
during reign of Caesar Augustus; 

Jesus killed during reign of his 
successor, Tiberius Caesar 1 

Zeph 2:13-15; 

Nah* 3:1-7 

Nineveh to become a desolation 

Became a mound of rubbish J 

Zeeh, 9:3, 4 

Island city of Tyre to be destroyed 

Accomplished by Alexander in 

332 B.C.E. 4 


* H&rodofus ], 191,192: insight -on ffit? Scn'pfurt?.v VuL \„ page 567. 

' McCIimock and Strong's Cydopedra. 3981 repriinr. Vol. X. [sage 617; fnsigJu on the Scripruras, Vol .2, page*. 531. 1i3f 
fflsighrcn theScripiures, Voi. 2, pages 421-2 

* fnsigh! on the Scrip!urei, Vol. !, page 95 
rnsighron thoScripiutTe^ Voi. 1. pages 681-2. 

Your Will Be Pone on Earth/ pages 10*1-35. 1S6-77. IS0-95, 230-9 

“ Your WifJJ He Pone on Earth/ pages 131-2, 172-4. 194 5. 230 o3; insight on Urt? Scriptures, Vol 1, pages 70-1 
"Your MU He Pone on Earth/pages 248-53: Tnsight on ih# Scriptures, Vo] 1. page 220. 

J See page 159. paragraphs 5.6. 

" r MxClimock and Strong' 1 . Cyclopedia, 1961 reprint. Vol X, pages Si 8-19, 







Prophecy 


Event 


Fulfillment 


Mutt. 24:2, 16-18: 
Luke 19:41-44 
Matt, 24:7-14; Mark 
13:S; Luke 21:10, 

11, 25-28; 2 Tim. 
3:1-5 


Jerusalem to be surrounded by 
staked fortifications and destroyed 
Great time of trouble foretold be¬ 
fore complete end of this system 
of things; to include wars, food 
shortages, earthquakes, pestilence, 
lawlessness, preaching of Kingdom 
good news to all the nations 


Fulfilled by Romans In 70C.E." 

Unprecedented time of trouble 
on earth since first world war in 
1914 Kingdom preaching now 
being done In over 200 lands 


See page 188, paragraph 3. 


(12) SOME QUOTATIONS AND APPLICATIONS OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES 

BY WRITERS OF THE GREEK SCRIPTURES 

E NOTE: this list doss not include references that arc listed m [he ’ Outstanding Prophecies Concerning Jesus/ on the preceding pages.) 

Prophecy Event Fulfillment 


Gen. 1:3 
Gen. 1:26, 27 

EjBii, 2:2 

Gen, 2:7 
Gem 2:24 

Gen. 12:3; 18:18 
Gen, 15:5 
Gen. 15:6 

Gen, 17:5 

Gen. 18:10, 14 
G en.18:12 
Gen. 21:10 

Gen. 21:12 
Gen. 22:16, 17 
Gen. 25:23 
Ex. 3:6 

Ex. 9:16 
Ex. 13:2, 12 
Ex. 16:18 
Ex. 19:5,6 
Ex. 19:12, 13 
Ex. 20 12-17 


Ex. 21:17 
Ex. 21:24 
Ex, 22:2S 

Ex 24:8 

Ex. 25:40 


God commands light to shine 
Men made in God's likeness, male and female 
God rests from earthly creative work 
Adam made a living soul 

Man to leave Ins parents and stick to his wife; the 
two become one flesh 

All nations to be blessed by means of Abraham 

Abraham s seed to be many 

Faith counted to Abraham as righteousness 

Abraham father of ( hose with faith out of "many 
nations" 

A son promised to Sarah 

Sarah calls Abraham "lord" 

Symbolic drama involving Sarah, Hagar, Isaac, 
and Ishmael 

Seed of Abraham to be through Isaac 

God swears by himself to bless Abraham 

God's favor to Jacob over Esau foretold 

God is the God, not of the dead, but of the living 

God's reason for allowing Pharaoh to remain 

Firstborn dedicated to Jehovah 

God equalizes matters in the gathering of manna 

Israel in line to be kingdom of priests 

The awesomeness of Jehovah at Mount Sinai 

Fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
commandments 


Penalty for breaking fifth commandment 

Eye for eye and tooth for tooth 

"You must not speak injuriously of a ruler of your 
people" 

The making of the Law covenant—'the blood 
of the covenant" 

Moses instructed in the pattern of the tabernacle 
and its furnishings 

Israelites rise up to revel and have a good time 


2 Cor, 4:6 

Jas. 3:9; Mark 10:6 

Heb, 4:4 

1 Cor. 15:45 

Matt 19:5; Mark 10:7, 
8; 1 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 

5:31 

Gal. 3:8 

Rom. 4:18 

Rom. 4:3; Gal. 3:6; 

Jas, 2:23 

Rom. 4:16, 17 

Rom. 9:9 

1 Pht. 3:6 
Gal. 4:30 

Rom. 9:7; Heb, 11:18 
Heb. 6:13, 14 
Rom, 9:12 

Matt. 22:32; Mark 12: 
26, Luke 20:37 

Rom. 9:17 

Luke 2:23 

2 Cor. 8:15 

1 Pet. 2:9 

Heb. 12:18-20 

Matt. 5:21,27; 15:4; 
19:18,19; Mark 10:19; 
Luke 18:20; Rom, 13:9; 
Eph. 6:2, 3; Jas. 2:11 

Matt. 15:4; Mark 7:10 

Matt, 5:38 

Acts 23:5 

Heb. 9:20; Matt. 26: 

28; Mark 14:24 

Heb. 8:5 


Ex 32:6 


1 Cor. 10:7 







Prophecy 

Event 

Fulfillment 

Ex, 33:19 

God has mercy upon whomever he pleases 

Rom. 9:15 

Lev, 11:44 

"You must be holy, because I am holy" 

1 Pet. 1;16 

Lev. 12:8 

Offering by a poor person after birth of a son 

Luke 2:24 

Lev,18:5 

He that keeps the Law will live by it 

Gal. 3:12 

Lev.19:18 

Love your neighbor as yourself 

Matt, 19:19; 22:39; 

Mark 12:31; Rom. 13:9; i 
Gal. 5:14; Jas. 2:8 

Lev,26:12 

Jehovah was God of Israel 

2 Gor. 6:16 

Num, 16:5 

Jehovah knows those who belong to him 

2 Tim. 2:19 

Deut. 6:4, 5 

Love Jehovah with whole heart and soul 

Matt. 22:37; Mark 12: 

29, 30; Luke 10:27 

Deut. 6:13 

' It is Jehovah your God you must worship ' 

Matt. 4:10; Luke 4:8 

Deut. 6:16 

' You must not put Jehovah your God to the test" 

Matt, 4:7, Luke 4:12 

Deut, 8:3 

Man must not live by bread alone 

Matt. 4:4; Luke 4:4 

Deut, 18:15-19 

God to raise up a prophet like Moses 

Acts 3:22, 23 

Deut. 19:15 

Every matter must be established by two or 
three witnesses 

John 8:17; 2 Gor, 13:1 

Deut. 23:21 

'You must pay your vows to Jehovah ' 

Matt. 5:33 

Deut. 24: t 

Mosaic Law provision for divorce 

Matt. 5:31 

Deut. 25:4 

1 You must not muzzle a bull when it is threshing" 

1 Cor. 9:9; 1 Tim. 5:18 

Deut. 27:26 

Israelites who did not abide by Law were cursed 

Gal, 3:10 

Deut. 29:4 

Not many Jews listened to the good news 

Rom, 11:8 

Deut. 30:11-14 

The need to have "the 'word' of faith" in one's heart 
and preach it 

Rom, 10:6-8 

Deut. 31:6, S 

God will by no means forsake his people 

Heb. 13:5 

Deut. 32:17, 21 

God incited jealousy of Jews by inviting Gentiles. Is¬ 
raelites incited Jehovah to jealousy through idolatry 

Rom. 10:19; 1 Cor, 10: 
20-22 

Deut. 32:35, 36 

Vengeance is Jehovah's 

Heb, 10:30 

Deut, 32:43 

"Be glad, you nations, with his people" 

Rom. 15:10 

1 Sam. 13:14: 16:1 

David, a man agreeable to God's own heart 

Acts 13:22 

1 Sam, 21:6 

David and his men eat loaves of presentation 

Matt. 12:3, 4; Mark 

2:25, 26: Luke 6:3,4 

1 KL 19:14, 18 

Only a remnant of Jews remained faithful to God 

Rom, 11:3,4 

2 Citron. 20:7 

Abraham called God's "friend" ("lover") 

Jas, 2:23 

Job 41:11 

"Who has first given to [God]?" 

Rom. 11:35 

Ps. 5:9 

"Their throat is an opened grave" 

Rom, 3:13 

Ps, 8:2 

God furnishes praise "out of the mouth of babes' 

Mail, 21:16 

Ps. 8:4-6 

' What is man that you keep him in mind?" God 
subjected all things under Christ's feet 

Heb, 2:6, 7; 

1 Cor. 15:27 

Ps, 10:7 

Their mouth is full of cursing" 

Rom. 3:14 

Ps. 14:1-3 

"There is not a righteous man' 1 

Rom. 3:10-12 

Ps, 18:49 

People of the nations to glorify God 

Rom. 15:9 

Ps. 19:4, fin, 

No lack of opportunity to hear the truth of God's 
existence as testified to by all creation 

Rom. 10:18 

Ps. 22:22 

"I will declare your name to my brothers" 

Heb. 2:12 

Ps. 24:1 

The earth belongs to Jehovah 

1 Cor. 10:06 

Ps. 32:1,2 

"Happy is the man whose sin Jehovah will by no 
means take into account J 

Rom, 4:7, 8 

Ps. 34:12-16 

'The eyes of Jehovah are upon the righteous " 

1 Pet. 3:10-12 

Ps. 36:1 

"There is no fear of God before their eyes'" 

Rom. 3:18 

Ps. 40:6-8 

God no longer approved of sacrifices under the 

Law; one offering of body of Jesus, according to 

God's will, brings sanctification 

Heb. 10:6-10 

Ps, 44:22 

"We have been accounted as sheep for slaughtering" 

Rom. 8:36 

Ps* 45:6, 7 

,J God is | Christ's] throne forever" 

Heb. 1:8,9 

L__ 




Prophecy 


Event 


Fulfillment 


— 

Fs, 51:4 

God vindicated in his words and judgments 

Rom, 3:4 

Ps, 68:18 

When Christ ascended on high, he gave gifts in men 

Epb, 4:8 

Ps. 69:22, 23 

Peace table of Israelites becomes a trap 

Rom. 11:9,10 

Ps, 78:24 

The bread from heaven 

John 6:31-33 

Ps, 82:6 

" You are gods" 

John 10:34 

. 

Ps, 94:11 

"Jehovah knows that the reasonings of the wise men 
are futile" 

1 Cor. 3:20 

Ps. 95:7-11 

Disobedient Israelites did not enter into God's rest 

Heb, 3:7-11; 4:3, 5,7 

Ps. 102:25-27 

"You ... ( Q Lord, laid the foundations of the earth" 

Heb. 1:10-12 .j 

Ps. 104:4 

"He makes his angels spirits ' 

Heb. 1:7 

Ps, 110:1 

The Lord to sit at Jehovah's right hand 

Matt. 22:43-45; Mark 
12:36, 37; Luke2Q; 
42-44; Heb, 1:13 

Ps. 110:4 

Christ a priest forever according to the manner 
of Melchizedek 

Heb. 7:17 

Ps.112:9 

'He has distributed widely , ,. His righteousness 
continues forever 1 ' 

2 Cor, 9:9 

Ps, 116:10 

"I exercised faith, therefore I spoke" 

2 Cor, 4 :13 

Fs. 117:1 

"Praise Jehovah, all you nations" 

Rom. 15:11 

Ps, 118:6 

"Jehovah is my helper; I will not he afraid" 

Heb. 13:6 

Ps, 140:3 

"Poison of asps is behind their tips" 

Rom. 3:13 

Prov. 26:11 

"The dog has returned to its own vomit" 

2 Pet, 2:22 

Isa. 1:9 

Except for a remnant, Israel would have been like 

Sodom 

Rom. 9:29 

Isa.6:9, 10 

Israelites did not. pay attention to the good news 

Matt. 13:13-15; Mark 
4:12; Luke 8:10; 

Acts 28:25-27 

Jsa. 8:17,18 

"Look! I and the young children, whom Jehovah 
gave me" 

Heb. 2:13 

Esa. 10:22, 23 

Only a remnant, of Israel to be saved 

Rom. 9:27, 28 

Isa. 22:13 

'Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we are to die" 

1 Cor. 15:32 

Isa. 25:8 

"Death is swallowed up forever" 

1 Cor, 15:54 

Isa. 28:11, 12 

People did not believe even though spoken to ' with 
the tongues of foreigners" 

1 Cor. 14:21 

Isa, 28:16 

No disappointment for those who rest their faith on 

Christ, the foundation in Zion 

1 Pet. 2:6; Rom, 10:11 

Isa. 29:13 

Hypocrisy of scribes and Pharisees described 

Matt. 15:7-9; 

Mark 7:6-8 

Isa. 29:14 

God makes the wisdom of wise men perish 

1 Cor. 1:19 

Isa. 40:6-8 

The word spoken by Jehovah endures forever 

1 Pet, 1:24,25 

Isa, 40:13 

'Who has become Jehovah's counselor?' 

Rom. 11:34 

Isa, 42:6; 49:6 

T have appointed you as a light of nations" 

Acts 13:47 

Isa, 45;23 

Every knee shall bend to Jehovah 

Rom. 14:11 

Isa. 49:8 

The acceptable time to be heard, in "the day of 
salvation" 

2 Cor, 6:2 

Isa, 52:7 

Feet of carriers of good news beautiful 

Rom, 10:15 

’ Isa, 52:11 

"Gel out from among them, and separate yourselves" 

2 Cor. 6:17 

Isa, 52:15 

Good news announced to the Gentiles 

Rom, 15:21 

Isa. 54:1 

"Be glad, you barren woman who does not give birth" 

Gal, 4:27 

Isa. 54:13 

"And they will all be taught by Jehovah" 

John 6:45 

Isa. 56:7 

Jehovah's house to be a house of prayer for all nations 

Matt, 21:13; Mark 11: 

17; Luke 19:46 

Isa, 59:7, 8 

Wickedness of men described 

Rom. 3:15-17 

Isa, 65:1, 2 

Jehovah became manifest to Gentile nations 

Rom, 10:20,21 

Isa 66:1,2 

"The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
footstool" 

Acts 7:49, 50 
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Prophecy 

Event 

Fulfillment 

Jer. 5:21 

Having eyes, but not seeing 

Mark 8:18 

Jer. 9:24 

"He that boasts, let him boast in Jehovah" 

1 Cor. 1:31; 2 Cor, 10:17 

Jer. 31:31-34 

God to make a new covenant 

Heb. 8:8-12; 10:16, 17 

Dan. 9:27; 11:31 

"The disgusting thing that causes desolation" 

Matt, 24:15 

Hos, 1:10; 2:23 

Gentiles also to become God's people 

Rom. 9:24-26 

Hos. 6:6 

"I want mercy, and not sacrifice" 

Matt, 9:13; 12:7 

Hos. 13:14 

'Death, where is your sting?" 

1 Cor. 15:54, 55 

Joel 2:28-32 

'Everyone who calls on the name of Jehovah 

Acts 2:17-21; 


will be saved' 

Rom. 10:13 

Amos 9:11, 12 

God to rebuild the booth of David 

Acts 15:16-18 

Hab. 1:5 

"Behold it, you scorners, and wonder at it" 

Acts 13:40, 41 

Hab, 2:4 

"My righteous one will live by reason of faith" 

Heb. 10:38: Rom. 1:17 

Hag. 2:6 

Heavens and earth to be shaken 

Heb. 12:26, 27 

Mai. 1:2, 3 

Jacob loved, Esau hated 

Rom. 9:13 


The Inspired Scriptures Bring 

Eternal Benefits 


O UR review of "all Scripture , . . inspired of 
God" has opened before our eyes a glorious 
vision of Jehovah's sovereignty and his 
Kingdom purpose. We have noted that the Bible is 
one Book, with one powerful theme—the vindica^ 
tion of Jehovah's sovereignty and the ultimate 
fulfillment of his purpose for the earth hy means of 
his Kingdom under Christ, the Promised Seed. 
From the Bible's opening pages, this one theme is 
developed and explained through the writings that 
follow, until, in its closing chapters, the glorious 
reality of God's grand purpose by means of his 
Kingdom is made clear. What a remarkable book 
the Bible is! Starring from the awe-inspiring cre¬ 
ation of the material heavens and of the earth with 
its creature life, the Bible gives us the one inspired 
and authentic account of God's dealings with hu¬ 
mankind until our time and carries us through to 
the complete realization of Jehovah's glorious cre¬ 
ation of 'a new heaven and a new earth," (Rev. 
21:1) With his grand purpose fully accomplished 
by moans of the Kingdom of the Seed, Jehovah God 
is seen in the relationship of a kind Father to a 
happy united human family, which joins in with 
all the heavenly hosts in praising him and sancti¬ 
fying his holy name. 


1, What glorious vision has our review of "all Scripture" 
opened before our eyes? 


a How wonderfully this theme involving the 
Seed is developed throughout the Scriptures! Ex¬ 
pressing the first inspired prophecy, God gives the 
promise that 'the seed of the woman 1 will bruise 
the serpent in the head, (Gen, 3:15) More than 
2,000 years pass, and God tells faithful Abraham: 
"By means of your seed all nations of the earth will 
certainly bless themselves." Over 8G0 years later, 
Jehovah gives a like promise to one of Abraham's 
descendants, loyal King David, showing that the 
Seed will be a kingly one. As time passes, Jeho¬ 
vah's prophets thrillingly join in to foretell the 
glories of Kingdom rule. (Gen. 22:18; 2 Sam. 7; 
12, 16; fsa, 9:6, 7; Dan. 2:44; 7:13, 14) Then the 
Seed himself appears, more than 4,000 years after 
the first promise in Eden. This One, who is also 'the 
seed of Abraham,' is Jesus Christ, "Son of the Most 
High," and to him Jehovah gives "the throne of 
David his father."—Gal, 3:16; Luke 1:31-33. 

:L Though this Seed, God's anointed King, is 
bruised in death by the Serpent's earthly seed, God 
raises him from the dead and exalts him to His 
own right hand, where he awaits God s due time to 
'crush Satan's head.' (Gen. 3:15; Heb. 10:13; Rom. 
16:20) Then the Revelation brings the entire 
vision to its glorious climax. Christ enters into 


2, 3, How ie the theme involving the Seed developed 
throughout: the Scriptures? 
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Kingdom power and hurls ' the original serpent, 
the one called Devil and Satan/' from heaven down 
to earth. For a short time, the Devil brings woe to 
the earth and wages war with 'the remaining ones 
of the seed of God's woman/ But Christ, as ' King of 
kings/' smites the nations. The original Serpent, 
Satan, is abyssed and thee is to be finally de¬ 
stroyed forever Meanwhile, by means of New 
Jerusalem, the Lamb's bride, the benefits of 
Christ's sacrifice are applied to mankind for the 
blessing of all the Families of the earth Thus, the 
magnificent theme of the inspired Scriptures un¬ 
folds before us in all its thrilling grandeur! — Rev. 
11:15; 12:1-12, 17; 19:11-16; 20:1-3, 7-10; 21: 
1-5, 9; 22:3-5. 

BENEFITING 

FROM THIS INSPIRED RECORD 

4 How can we gain the greatest benefit from the 
Holy Scriptures? We can benefit by letting the 
Bible go to work in our lives. By daily study and 
application of the inspired Scriptures, we can get 
guidance from God "The word of God is alive and 
exerts power,” and it can be a marvelous power for 
righteousness in our lives. {Heb. 4:12) If we con¬ 
tinually study and follow the leadings of God s 
Word, we wib come to "put on the new personality 
which was created according to God's will in true 
righteousness and loyalty/ We will be made new 
in the force actuating our minds, and we will be 
transformed by making our minds over, so as to 
prove to ourselves 'the good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God/'—Eph. 4:23, 24; Rom, 12:2. 

5 We can learn much by observing how oth¬ 
er faithful servants of God have benefited from 
studying God's Word and meditating upon it. For 
example, there was Moses, 'the meekest of all 
men/ who was always teachable and willing to 
learn. (Num. 12:3) We should always have the 
same prayerful appreciation of Jehovah's sover¬ 
eignty as he had. It was Moses who said: "O Jeho¬ 
vah, you yourself have proved to be a real dwelling 
For us during generation after generation. Before 
the mountains themselves were born, or you pro¬ 
ceeded to bring forth as with labor pains the earth 
and the productive land, even from time indefinite 
to time indefinite you are God.” Moses was thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with God's wisdom, for he was 
used by Jehovah in writing the opening books of 
the Bible. Hence, he understood the importance of 
daily seeking wisdom from Jehovah. Thus, he 
prayed to God: "Show us just how to count our days 
in such a way that we may bring a heart of wisdom 
in '" Since "the days of our years” may be few, just 

4 How eari we gain the greatest benefit from the Holy 
Scriptures, and why? 

5. What can we learn from the attitude and example of 
Moses? 


70 years, or SO in the case of "special mightiness,” 
we are wise if we feast daily upon his Word, for 
then "the pleasantness of Jehovah our God" will 
"prove to be upon us,” as it was upon his faithful 
servant Moses. — Ps. 90:1, 2, 10, 12, 17 

How necessary it is to meditate daily on God's 
Wordt Jehovah made this plain to Moses' succes¬ 
sor, Joshua, telling him: 'Only be courageous and 
very strong to take care to do according to all the 
law that Moses my servant commanded you. Do 
not turn aside from it to the right or to the left, in 
order That you may act wisely everywhere you go. 
This book of the law should not depart from your 
mouth, and you must in an undertone read in it 
day and night. In order that you may take care to 
do according to all that is written in it; for then you 
will make your way successful and then you will 
act wisely." Did Joshua's continual reading of Je¬ 
hovah's Law 'make his way successful'? Jehovah's 
blessing on his courageous campaign in Canaan 
supplies the answer.—Josh. 1:7,8; 12:7-24. 

7 Consider, too, the beloved David, another who 
deeply treasured wisdom from Jehovah. What 
heanfelr appreciation he showed for Jehovah's 
"law,” "reminder,” "orders,” "commandment,” and 
"judicial decisions”! As David expressed it: "They 
are more to be desired than gold, yes, than much 
refined gold; and sweeter than honey and the 
flowing honey of the combs.” {Ps. 19:7-10) This 
exulting theme is expanded and repeated by an¬ 
other psalmist with soul-stirring beauty through¬ 
out the 119th Psalm. As we daily study God's Word 
and abide by its wise counsel, may we ever be able 
to say to Jehovah: "Your word is a lamp to my fool, 
and a light to my roadway. Your reminders are 
wonderful. That is why my soul has observed 
them.”—Ps. 119:105, 129. 

8 In the days of his faithfulness, David's son 
Solomon also lived by God's Word, and in his 
sayings too, we can find moving expressions of 
appreciation that we do well to make our very 
own. Through daily reading and application of the 
Bible, we will come to understand fully the inner 
depth of meaning of Solomon's words: "Happy is 
the man that has found wisdom, and the man that 
gets discernment. Length of days is Ln its right 
hand; In its left hand there are riches and glory. Its 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all its road¬ 
ways are peace. It is a tree of life to those taking 
hold of it, and those keeping fast hold of it are to be 
called happy/' (Prov. 3:13, 16-18) Daily study and 
obedience to God's Word lead to the greatest hap- 

6. How may we r like Joshua, make our way successful? 

7. How did David express his appreciation for the wis¬ 
dom from God, and how is the same appreciation ex¬ 
pressed in Psalm 119? 

8. What sayings of Solomon should we make our very 
own? 
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piness now, together with the assurance of "length 
of days"—eternal life in Jehovah's new world. 

9 Not to be overlooked among those who have 
cherished and obeyed the inspired Scriptures are 
God's faithful prophets. Jeremiah, for example, 
had a very difficult assignment. (Jer. 6:28) As 
he said: "The word of Jehovah became for me a 
cause for reproach and for jeering all day long." 
But he had been well fortified by his studies of 
God's Word, and in fact, he himself was used to 
write four books of the inspired Scriptures—First 
and Second Kings, Jeremiah, and Lamentations. 
So, what happened when discouragement seemed 
to envelop Jeremiah and he thought he would 
desist from preaching "the word of Jehovah"? Let 
Jeremiah himself answer: "In my heart it proved 
to be like a burning fire shut up in my bones; and 1 
got tired of holding in, and I was unable to en¬ 
dure it." He was compelled to speak out Jehovah's 
words, and in doing so, he found that Jehovah was 
with him "like a terrible mighty one." If we study 
and keep studying God's Word, so that it becomes 
just as much a part of us as it was of Jeremiah, then 
Jehovah's invincible power will likewise be with 
us, and we will be able to triumph over every 
obstacle in continuing to speak of His glorious 
Kingdom purpose.—Jer. 20:8, 9, 11. 

10 Now, what of our greatest example, "the Chief 
Agent and Perfecter of our faith, Jesus"? Was he 
familiar with the inspired Scriptures after the 
manner of all the prophets and other faithful men 
before him? Certainly he was, as his many quota¬ 
tions and his course of life in harmony with the 
Scriptures clearly show. It was with God's Word in 
mind that he presented himself to do his Father's 
will here on this earth: "Here I have come, in the 
roll of the book it being written about me. To do 
your will, O my God, I have delighted, and your 
law is within my inward parts." (Heb. 12:2; Ps. 40: 
7, 8; Heb. 10:5-7) Thus, God's Word played a key 
role in Jehovah's sanctifying of Jesus, or setting 
him apart for his service. Jesus prayed that his 
followers might likewise be sanctified; "Sanctify 
them by means of the truth; your word is truth. 
Just as you sent me forth into the world, I also sent 
them forth into the world. And 1 am sanctifying 
myself in their behalf, that they also may be 
sanctified by means of truth."—John 17:17-19. 

11 Being sanctified "by means of the truth," the 
spirit-begotten and anointed footstep followers of 
Jesus must 'remain in his word' in order to be 
really his disciples. (John 8:31) Thus, Peter, in 

9. What encouragement may we draw from the exam¬ 
ple of Jeremiah? 

10. What role did the Scriptures play in Jesus' life, and 
what did he pray in behalf of his disciples? 

11. (a) What did Peter stress to anointed Christians 
regarding God's Word? (b) Why is study of the Bible also 
important to the great crowd? 


writing to "those who have obtained a faith," 
stressed the need for continued study and atten¬ 
tion to God's Word: "For this reason I shall be 
disposed always to remind you of these things, 
although you know them and are firmly set in the 
truth that is present in you." (2 Pet. 1:1, 12) 
Continual reminders, such as are found in the daily 
reading and study of God's Word, are important 
also to all who hope to be of the "great crowd" 
whom John saw in vision after describing the 
144,000 sealed ones of the tribes of spiritual Israel. 
For unless they keep on taking in life's water of 
truth, how can this great crowd intelligently "keep 
on crying with a loud voice, saying: 'Salvation we 
owe to our God, who is seated on the throne, and to 
the Lamb'"?—Rev. 7:9, 10; 22:17. 

12 We cannot escape it! The way to gain the 
greatest benefit from the inspired Scriptures, the 
way to find salvation to everlasting life, is to study 
those Scriptures and live by them every day of our 
lives. We must constantly meditate on God's Word, 
with the same prayerful attitude of appreciation as 
expressed by the psalmist: "I shall remember the 
practices of Jah; for I will remember your marvel¬ 
ous doing of long ago. And I shall certainly medi¬ 
tate on all your activity." (Ps. 77:11, 12) Meditat¬ 
ing on Jehovah's 'marvelous doing and activity' 
will stir us also to be active in fine works, with 
everlasting life in view. The purpose of this book, 
“All Scripture Is Inspired of God and Beneficial ," is 
to encourage everyone who loves righteousness to 
share in the eternal and satisfying benefits that 
accrue from continued study and application of the 
Word of God. 

IN "CRITICAL TIMES" 

13 This modern age is the most critical time in 
human history. It is explosive with awesome possi¬ 
bilities. Indeed, it can truly be said that the very 
survival of the human race is in peril. Most appro¬ 
priate, then, are the words of the apostle Paul: "But 
know this, that in the last days critical times hard 
to deal with will be here. For men will be lovers 
of themselves, lovers of money, self-assuming, 
haughty, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, un¬ 
thankful, disloyal, having no natural affection, not 
open to any agreement, slanderers, without self- 
control, fierce, without love of goodness, betray¬ 
ers, headstrong, puffed up with pride, lovers of 
pleasures rather than lovers of God, having a form 
of godly devotion but proving false to its power; 
and from these turn away."—2 Tim. 3:1-5. 

14 Why turn away from such ones? Because 
their godless way is soon to end in destruction! 

12. Why must we constantly meditate on God's Word? 

13. In what "critical times" are we living? 

14. In view of the times, what advice of Paul should we 
heed? 
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Rather, let us, along with all honesthearted ones, 
turn to the healthful teaching of the inspired 
Scriptures, making these Scriptures the very foun¬ 
dation of our daily living. Let us heed the words of 
Paul to young Timothy: "You, however, continue in 
the things that you learned and were persuaded to 
believe.* (2 Tim. 3:14) Yes, "continue" in them, 
says Paul. Doing so, we must humbly let the Scrip¬ 
tures teach us, reprove us, set things straight for 
us, and discipline us in righteousness, Jehovah 
knows what we need, for his thoughts are so much 
higher than our thoughts. By his inspired Scrip¬ 
tures, he tells us what is beneficial for us so that 
we may be fully equipped and competent for the 
good work of witnessing to his name and Kingdom, 
Paul gives this outstanding advice in the context of 
describing the "critical times' 1 that come "in the 
last days": "All Scripture is inspired of God and 
beneficial for teaching, for reproving, for setting 
things straight, for disciplining in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be fully competent, 
completely equipped for every good work." May all 
of us survive these critical times by giving heed to 
this inspired advice!-—2 Tim. 3:16, 17: fsa, 55: 
8 - 11 . 

15 Obedience to the inspired Scriptures should 
be our goal. It was through disobedience to the 
word and command of Jehovah that the first man 
fell into sin and death, "and thus death spread to 
all men," So man lost the opportunity that might 

15. (a) What has resulted from disobediance? (b) What 
glorious opportunity has been opened up by the obedi¬ 
ence of Christ? 


have been his in the Edenic Paradise to "actually 
take fruit also from the tree of life and eat and live 
to time indefinite." (Rom. 5:12; Gen. 2:17; 3:6, 
22-24) But it is through the obedience of Christ 
and on the basis of the sacrifice of this "Lamb of 
God' that Jehovah will cause ' a river of water of 
life, clear as crystal," to flow forth for the benefit of 
all those of mankind who dedicate themselves to 
Him in obedience. As the apostle John saw it in 
vision: JJ Qn this side of the river and on that side 
there were trees of life producing twelve crops of 
fruit, yielding their fruits each month. And the 
leaves of the trees were for the curing of the 
nations,"—John 1:29; Rev, 22:1, 2; Rom, 5:18, 19, 

tfl Once again the way to everlasting life lies 
open to mankind. Happy, then, are those who heed 
the inspired scripture: "You must choose life in 
order that you may keep alive, you and your off' 
spring, by loving Jehovah your God, by listening to 
his voice and by sticking to him; for he is your life 
and the length of your days," {Deut, 30:19, 20} 
Blessed is Jehovah, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who makes this grand provision for 
life through the sacrifice of his Son and by means 
of his everlasting Kingdom. How great is our joy 
and gratitude that we can read and reread, study 
and restudy, and meditate on these precious 
truths, for truly "all Scripture is inspired of God 
and beneficial," leading on to eternal life either in 
heaven or on a paradise earth, (John 17:3; £ph 1: 
9-11) Then everything will be 'holiness to Jeho- 
VahJ—Zech, 14:20; Rev. 4:8. 

16. Of what eternal benefit are the inspired Scriptures? 


Would you welcome more information 
or a free home Bible study? 

Write Watch Tower at appropriate address below. 
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